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PEEFACE 


THE    SEVENTH    EDITION. 

This  Edition  of  the  'Institutes'  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  corrected,  but  scarcely  any  additions  have  been 
made  beyond  that  of  giving  at  the  end  of  the  Introduc- 
tion a  chronological  list  of  the  chief  laws  and  legal  changes 
noticed  in  the  '  Institutes '. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  aid  those  who  desire  to  use 
the  '  Institutes '  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman 
law,  or  who  wish  to  find  in  one  volume  the  means  of 
gaining  ft  general  acquaintance  with  the  history,  principles, 
and  contents  of  Roman  law. 

In  the  Introduction  I  have  endeavpured  to  give  such  a 
general  sketch  of  Roman  law  and  its  history  as  will  prepare 
readers  for  the  details  of  the  work  itself.  The  translation 
aims  at  rendering  the  text  in  language  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  not,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have,  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin.  The  notes  are  intended  to  embody 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text,  or 
to  give  the  results  of  successive  legal  changes.  In  the 
Summary  at  the  end  of  the  volume  I  have  attempted  to 
arrange  in  a  methodical  form  the  principal  contents  of 
the  text  and  the  notes. 

The  value  of  the  *  Institutes '  is  that  of  an  elem^tary 
work,  and  the  value  of  an  elementary  work  is  destroyed 
if  it  is  made  too  long  and  difficult.     I  have,  therefore, 
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avoided  controverted  points  of  law  and  history  as  much 
as  possible,  and  where  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  them,  I 
have  stated  what  seemed  to  me  the  soundest  conclusion, 
without  attempting  to  defend  it 

The  original  edition  was  in  the  main  founded  on  the 
works  of  Ortolan,  Ducaurroy,  and  Pnchta.  In  subsequent 
editions  I  was  greatly  aided  by  the  elaborate  commentaries 
of  Demangeat,  to  which  those  who  wish  to  find  in  the  '  In- 
stitutes '  something  more  than  an  elementary  work  may  be 
confidently  referred.  Lastly,  I  have  derived  assistance, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  too  freely,  from 
Mr.  Poste's  learned  edition  of  'Gains,'  and  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  admirable  and  exhaustive  work  on  'Roman 
Law ' ;  while  in  revising  the  translation,  I  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  consulting  tiie  careful  and  accurate 
translation  of  Messrs.  Abdy  and  Walker. 

The  text  adopted  is,  with  few  variations,  that  of 
Buschke  (Leipzig,  1868). 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Thb  legislation  of  Jostinian  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  history  of  Roman  law.  During  the  long  space  of  o^*^  o/eA« 
preceding  centuries  the  law  had  undergone  as  many  introdudion, 
changes  as  the  State  itself.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian  embody 
principles  and  ideas  of  law  which  had  been  the  slow  growth  of 
ages,  and  which,  dating  their  origin  back  to  the  first  beginning  of 
the  Roman  people,  had  been  only  gradually  unfolded,  modified, 
and  matured.  It  is  as  impossible  to  understand  the  Institutes, 
without  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  position  the  work 
occupies  in  the  history  of  Roman  law,  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  without  having  studied  that  of  the 
Western  Empire  and  of  the  Republic.  Many,  also,  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Roman  law  contained  in  the  Institutes  are  unfamiliar 
to  the  English  reader,  and  though  they  may  be  learned  by  a  perusal 
of  the  work  itself,  the  reader,  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  may  be 
glad  to  anticipate  the  study  of  details  by  having  placed  before  him 
a  general  sketch  of  the  part  of  law  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  this  Introduction,  to  give  first  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  Roman  law,  and  then  an  outline  of  Roman 
private  law.  Each,  however,  will  only  be  given  with  the  very 
moderate  degree  of  fulness  proper  to  a  sketch  intended  to  be 
merely  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Institutes. 


HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LAW. 

2.  However  obscure  may  be  the  history  of  early  Rome,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Roman  citizens  were,  from  a  very   ^{gf^^  ^ 
early  period,  composed  of  two  distinct  bodies,  the   early  Bome, 
populus  and  the  pleba,  of  which  the  first  alone  origi-  oputw. 

nally  possessed  all  political  power,  and  the  members  of  which 
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were  bound  together  by  peculiar  religious  ties.  Nor  can  we  have 
any  reasonable  doubt  about  the  general  features  of  the  constitution 
of  the  popiUvs,  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  it  con- 
sisted of  three  tribea  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  cwrice,  and 
each  curia  into  ten  decwrice ;  another  name  for  a  decu/ria  was  a 
genSf  and  it  included  a  great  number  of  distinct  families,  united 
by  having  common  sacred  rites,  and  bearing  a  common  name.  In 
theory,  at  leasts  the  members  of  the  same  gena  were  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  and  the  families  of  the  gena  were  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  ancestral  stock,  but  both  individuals  and 
groups  were  occasionally  admitted  from  outsida  A  pure  unspotted 
pedigree  was  claimed  by  every  member  of  a  gena*  and  there  was 
a  theoretical  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  whole  triba 
The  heads  of  the  different  families  in  these  gentea  met  together  in 
a  great  council,  called  the  council  of  the  curies  (comitia  curiata). 
A  smaller  body  of  three  hundred,  answering  in  number  to  the 
gentea  in  each  of  the  three  tribes,  and  called  the  Senate,  was 
charged  with  the  office  of  initiating  the  more  important  questions 
submitted  to  the  great  council ;  and  a  king,  nominated  by  the 
senate,  but  chosen  by  the  curies,f  presided  over  the  whole  body, 
and  was  charged  witii  the  functions  of  executive  government. 
3.  The  populua  was  also  bound  together  by  strong  religious 
Jtdigious  ^^^  ^^^^  religion  of  Rome  was  intimately  connected 
Sifitem.  ^j^Ij  ^y^q  ^yji  polity.  The  heads  of  religion  were  not 
a  priestly  caste,  but  were  citizens,  in  all  other  respects  like  their 
fellows,  except  that  they  were  invested  with  peculiar  sacred  offices. 
The  king  was  at  the  head  of  the  religious  body ;  and  beneath  him 
were  augurs  and  other  functionaries  of  the  ceremonies  of  religioa 
The  whole  body  of  the  populua  had  a  place  in  the  religious  system 
^f  the  State.  The  mere  fact  of  birth  in  one  of  the  famiilicB  form- 
ing part  of  a  gena  gave  admittance  to  a  sacred  circle  which  was 
closed  to  all  besidea  Those  in  this  circle  were  surrounded  by 
religious  ceremonies  from  their  cradle  to  their  grava  Every  im- 
portant act  of  their  life  was  sanctioned  by  solemn  rites.  Every 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  State  to  which  they  belonged  had 

*  OentUes  aunt^  qui  inter  se  eodem  nomine  sunt ;  non  est  scUis :  qui  ah 
ingenuis  ariundi  sunt;  ne  id  quidem  scUis  est:  quorum  majorum  nemo 
servituiem  servivit:  ahest  etiam  nunc:  qui  eapite  non  sunt  deminutu-- 
CiOBBO,  Topic.  6. 

t  Quiritei^  regem  create ;  ita  Patribus  visum  est, — Liv.  i  17.  Mommsen 
argaes  from  the  analogy  of  the  mode  in  which  the  magistrates  who  replaced 
the  king  were  appointed,  that  the  king  most  have  been  nomuiated  by  his 
predecessor  {Hist  Bome^  Dickson's  Trans.,  i.  65). 
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its  own  pecaliar  sacred  oeremonies.  The  individual,  the  family^ 
the  gens,  were  all  under  the  guardianship  of  their  respective  tute- 
lary deities.  Every  locality  with  whidi  they  were  familiar  was 
sacred  to  some  patron  god.  The  calendar  was  marked  out  by  the 
services  of  religion ;  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  arranged  the  timea 
of  business  and  leisure ;  and  a  constantly  superintending  Provi- 
dence watched  over  the  councils  of  the  State,  and  showed,  by  signa 
which  the  wise  could  understand,  approval  of,  or  displeasure  at,  all 
that  was  undertaken. 

4.  By  the  side  of  this  associated  body  there  was  another  ele- 
ment of  the  State,  occupying  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  was  occupied  by  this  privileged  com- 
munity. The  plebs  was  probably  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
conquered  towns  being  brought  to  Rome,  by  the  influx  of  voluntary 
settlers,  and  by  freedom  being  accorded  to  slaves.*  Tlie  plebeians 
were  in  a  position  of  dependence  on  the  king  or  on  members  of 
the  populus,  and  were,  as  strangers,  outside  tiie  political  circle  of 
members  of  the  gentes.  They  belonged  to  no  gena,  had  no  place 
in  the  comitia,  no  share  in  the  legislative  or  executire  government : 
as  little  had  they  any  share  in  the  jus  sacrwm.  They  were  as  much 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  peculiar  divine  law  as  from  that  of 
the  peculiar  public  law  of  the  ruling  body.  Even  the  Servian 
constitution,  and  the  formation  of  the  thirty  local  tribes,  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  change,  rather  than  altered  in  early  times  the 
basis  on  which  existing  institutions  were  founded.  The  centuries 
opened  to  the  plebs  a  door  to  political  power  by  making  the  two 
orders  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  a  graduated  scale  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  thirty  tribes  marked  off  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  into  small  local  divisions,  in 
the  comitia  of  which  the  plebs  had  of  course  the  preponderance^ 
if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  tribes  had  any  recognised  comitia. 
before  the  institution  of  tribunes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republi- 
can period.  But  though  the  comitia  centwriata  took  away  ulti- 
mately almost  all  political  power  from  the  comitia  duriata,  still 
the  old  relations  of  the  different  members  of  the  body  politic 
remained,  in  theory  at  least,  long  unimpaired.  The  curies  alone 
could  give  the  religious  sanction  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
validity  of  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries,  and  the  plebs  was  as 
much  as  ever  excluded  from  admission  into  the  body  of  the  popu^ 

«  MommBen  oonsiders  that  the  plebeians  were  sunply  the  clienteSf  looked 
at  as  depriyed  of  political  rights  (Hist  Borne,  Dickson's  Trans.,  i  90). 
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Ivs,  fenced  round  with  its  impassable  wall  of  religious  privileges, 
although  the  plebs  and  the  populus  were  governed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  same  rules  of  private  law. 

5.  There  could  be  very  little  direct  law-making,  except  to  meet 
legiOaiion  in  temporary  emergencies,  in  such  a  community  as  early 
^arfy  Rome,  Rome.  What  laws  were  made,  were  first  proposed^ 
Arranged,  and  determined  on  by  the  Senate,  under  the  guidance  of 
its  chief  magistrate,  the  king,  and  then  submitted  to  the  highest 
source  of  power,  the  comitia  cwriaicL  After  the  institution  of 
the  centuries,  the  comitia  oenturiata  gradually  succeeded  to  the 
political  power  of  the  cu/riata,  and  the  curies  only  met  to  give  a 
formal  religious  sanction  to  the  resolutions  of  the  centuriea  The 
king  published  regulations  on  matters  that  fell  exclusively  within 
his  province  as  pontifex  Toaadmua,  and  a  collection  of  these  leges 
regioB,  which  were  probably  nothing  more  than  by-laws  for  the 
•conduct  of  religious  ceremonies,  was  made,  or  said  to  be  made, 
by  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarqmnius  Superbua* 

6.  The  king  was  the  supreme  judge  in  all  casea     But  if,  in 

a  criminal  trial,  the  accused  was  a  member  of  the 
popuJ/us,  he  could  appeal  from  the  king  to  the  comitia 
-curiata.  If  Uie  a(X)used  was  a  plebeian,  he  had  no  tribunal  to 
which  he  could  appeal,  until,  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  Valerian  laws  (B.a  508)  transferred  appeals  to  the  oomdtia 
t^erUv/riatat  of  which  the  pleba  formed  a  part.  Civil  causes  were 
decided  by  the  king  in  his  quality  ot  pontifex  maximue  or  by  the 
subordinate  pontificea  acting  under  him,  as  all  the  private  law  of 
the  popxiluB  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  sacred  law,  that  it  was  part 
t)f  the  duty  of  a  pontifex  to  know  and  guard  its  provisions.f 

7.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  plebeians  were  admit- 

ted to  the  comitia  cwriata  and  the  Senate,  and  were 
pSS  q/^^  allowed,  within  limits  which  practically  were  very 
^^^^^^     narrow,  to  form  gentes  of  their  own. J     But  the  old 

antagonism  remained,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
pleba  and  the  popvZua  became  gradually  more  and  more  serioua 
Besides  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  centuries  secured  by  the  lex 

'*' There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Papirius  was  a  real  person  (Diokts. 
iL  86).  But  when  Pomponius  speaks  of  his  ooUeotion  as  the  jua  oivUe  Papi" 
rianwn  (D.  L  2.  2.  2),  he  probably  uses  the  term  not  with  reference  to  the 
real  work  of  Papirius,  but  to  a  work  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  re* 
public  by  Granius  Flaocus,  De  Jure  Papiriano  (D.  L  16.  144). 

tD.i.2.2.  6. 

t  Mommsen,  Hist.  Rome  (Dickson's  Trans.),  L  267. 
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Valeria  in  every  case  when  a  citizen  was  condemned  to  death,  the 
secession  to  the  Aventine  in  B.O.  493  wrung  from  the  patres  the 
extinction  of  existing  debts,  and  the  creation  of  tribunes,  at  first 
two  in  number,  then  five,  and  afterwards  ten,  to  defend  the  plebs. 
These  champions  of  the  lower  order  of  the  State  gave  great  addi- 
tional importance  and  a  new  character,  or  perhaps  a  beginning, 
to  the  comitia  tribwta,  which  now  had  to  elect  magistrates,  who 
were  protected  themselves  by  a  sacred  character,  and  were  specially 
commissioned  to  maintain  the  interest  of  their  fellow-tribesmen. 
But  the  pleba  had  to  struggle  with  an  evil  which  no  partial  reme- 
dies could  meet.  There  was  no  body  of  laws  to  which  they  could 
appeal  in  case  they  were  wronged  The  whole  administration  of 
the  laws  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  except  in  cases  where  life 
was  at  stake,  or  unless  the  injury,  inflicted  by  wilful  perversion  of 
the  law,  was  greatenough,  as  in  the  memorable  instance  of  Virginia, 
to  rouse  the  wronged  to  the  redress  of  physical  force.  Many  of 
the  rights  which  theoretically  belonged  to  the  plebeians  as  having 
the  same  private  law  with  the  popvXvs,  were  practically  denied 
them.  At  last,  a  successful  revolution  enabled  the  plebs  to  insist 
on  a  changed  forin  of  political  government,  which  might  open  the 
door  of  power  and  oflSce  to  the  members  of  their  own  body,  and 
supply  a  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  a  fixed  and  permanent 
body  of  law.  The  Decemvirate,  superseding  and  incorporating 
into  itself  every  other  magistracy,  and  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  formed  (b.g.  451)  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  embodying  in  the  shape  of  written  law 
all  those  portions  of  the  customary  law  which  it  was  most  essential 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  place  on  an  indisput- 
able footing,  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens. 

8.  The  lavish  praises  bestowed  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  by  the  later  writers  of  Rome,  and  the  story  of   ^^  j^^. 
the  deputation  sent  to  learn  the  laws  of  Greece,  would    TabUs,  b.c. 
give  us  an  idea  of  a  very  different  body  of  laws  from 
that  which  these  Tables  actually  presented.     We  should  expect  to 
find  a  systematic  exposition  of  Roman  public  and  private  law  as 
it  existed  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Gallic  invasion;  and  to 
find,  also,  that  the  whole  body  of  law  was  at  least  coloured  by 
the  infusion  of  a  foreign  element.     We  should  naturally  think 
that  there  was  something  new  and  original  in  a  legislation  which 
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Cicero  considers  as  almost  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.* 
The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  remain  to  us  show  how 
erroneous  are  these  conceptions  of  their  contents.  There  is  nothing 
whatsoever  which  we  can  decidedly  pronounce  to  be  borrowed 
from  a  foreign  origin,  except  possibly  some  provisions  respecting 
the  law  of  funerals,  taken  from  the  laws  of  Solon.  These  Tables 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  short  enunciations  of  those  points  of 
law  which  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  daily  life  required  to  be 
settled  and  publicly  announced.  The  law  had  existed  before,  but 
in  a  floating,  vague,  traditionary  shape,  only  some  very  few  laws 
having  been  engraved  on  tablets  and  publicly  displayed.  The 
Twelve  Tables  left  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
interpretation  of  those  skilled  in  law,  the  application  and  exposi- 
tion of  these  principles;  they  also  left  many  parts  of  the  custo- 
mary law  wholly  untouched  on.  But  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  required  deciding,  they  decided ;  and  they  laid  a  firm  foun- 
dation on  which  the  structure  of  private  law  would  rest  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  was  esteemed  so 
great  a  gain  to  the  large  body  of  the  citizens,  that  these  laws  were 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  the  creations  of  a  new  legislation. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  so 
far  as  they  are  known.f — 1.  The  First  Table  related  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  civil  suit.  If  the  person  summoned  before  the 
magistrate  would  not  come,  he^  was  to  be  forced  to  go,  but  for  an 
old  or  sick  man  a  beast  of  burden  was  to  be  provided.  If  the 
adversaries  could  agree  on  the  way,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  If  not,  the  statements  of  both  were  to  be  heard  before  midday 
in  the  Comitium  or  the  Forum,  and  then,  after  midday,  the  magis- 
trate was  to  adjudge  the  thing,  but  every  process  was  to  be  stopped 
at  sunset.  2.  The  Second  Table  fixed  the  amount  to  be  d^iosited 
in  the  action  by  wager,  and  provided  that  the  affair  might  be  put 
off  if  necessary,  as  if,  among  other  things,  the  judge  or  arbiter 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  was  ill ;  and  pointed  out  how  witnesses 
might  be  summoned.  3.  The  Third  Table  was  apparently  made 
in  favour  of  debtors,  for  though  it  left  them  ultimately  at  the 
mercy  of  the  creditor,  it  gave  them  new  means  of  averting  their 


♦  See  especially  De  Oral.  L  48,  44. 

t  This  summary  is  taken  from  the  arrangement  of  the  supposed  contents 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  adopted  by  Ortolan ;  but  in  many  points,  and  espeoiaUy 
in  the  assignment  to  a  partioidar  Table  of  a  fragment,  this  arrangement  is 
necessarily  conjectural 
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fate.  They  were  to  have  thirty  days  before  any  steps  oould  be 
taken  against  them  on  a  debt  confessed  or  decided  to  be  due. 
They  might  then  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  unless  pay- 
ment was  made  or  a  surety  (vindex)  found,  the  creditor  might 
put  them  in  irons,  but  not  of  more  than  fifteen  pounds  weight, 
and  must  give  them  a  pound  of  flour  a  day.  This  could  last  for 
sixty  days  only,  and  the  debtor  had  meanwhile  to  be  produced 
before  the  magistrate  to  show  he  was  alive ;  and  notice  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  must  be  given  on  three  market-days  by  the 
creditor,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  ransoming  the  debtor  might  be 
given.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  the  debtor  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  creditor,  who  could  sell  him  as  a  slave  beyond  the  Tiber  or  kill 
him,  and  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  hew  him  in 
pieces,  and  although  any  of  them  took  a  part  of  his  body  larger 
in  proportion  than  his  daim,  he  was  not  to  be  punished.  4.  The 
Fourth  Table  referred  to  the  father  of  the  family,  who  was  bidden 
to  destroy  deformed  children,  and  whose  absolute  power  over  the 
life  and  liberty  of  lus  children  was  established,  while  it  was  pro- 
vided that  if  he  sold  his  son  three  times,  the  son  should  be  freed 
from  his  power.  5.  The  Fifth  Table  related  to  inheritances  and 
tutorships.  Women  were  to  be  in  perpetual  tutorship,  except  the 
vestal  virgins.  As  a  man  disposed  by  testament,  so  was  the  law 
to  be;  but  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  a  auus  heres,  his 
nearest  agnatic  or,  in  default  of  agnati,  the  gentiles,  were  to  take. 
In  default  of  appointment  by  testament,  Uie  agnati  were  to  be 
tutors,  and  have  the  custody  of  madmen  who  had  no  curators. 
6.  The  Sixth  Table  referred  to  ownership,  and  provided  that  the 
words  spoken  in  the  solemn  form  of  transfer,  a  nestwm  or  man- 
cipium,  should  be  held  binding ;  that  he  who  denied  them  should 
pay  double ;  that  two  years'  possession  for  immoveables,  and  one 
for  moveables,  should  be  the  time  necessary  for  usucapion,  and 
that  a  year  should  suflSce  for  the  usucapion  of  a  wife  by  her 
husband,  unless  she  absented  herself  for  three  consecutive  nights 
in  the  time ;  that  no  one  not  a  Roman  citizen  should  acquire  by 
usucapion ;  and  that  materials  built  into  a  house  should  not  be 
reclaimed  by  their  owner,  at  least  until  the  building  was  taken  or 
fell  down.  The  property  in  a  thing  sold  was  not  to  pass  to  the 
purchaser  until  the  vendor  was  satisfied.  The  fictitious  suit  for 
the  transfer  of  property  called  injure  cesaio,  and  mancipation, 
were  confirmed.  7.  The  Seventh  Table  contained  provisions  as 
to  buildings  and  plots  of  land,  as  to  the  width  of  way  to  be  left, 
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as  to  overhanging  trees,  and  so  forth ;  and  in  case  of  disputes  as 
to  boundaries,  the  magistrate  was  to  appoint  arbitrators.  8.  The 
Eighth  Table  dealt  with  delicts.  It  prescribed  capital  punishment 
for  libellous  songs  and  outrages.  A  limb  was  to  be  given  for  a 
limb,  three  hundred  oases  for  the  breaking  of  a  bone  of  a  free 
man,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  breaking  of  a  bone  of  a 
slave ;  for  an  injury  or  minor  outrage,  twenty-five  oases ;  a  four- 
footed  beast  doing  injury  might  be  given  up  to  whomsoever  it 
injured,  in  lieu  of  compensation.  The  nocturnal  devastation  of 
crops  or  the  incendiarism  of  a  building  was  punished  with  death. 
Theft,  if  the  thief  was  caught  red-handed,  was  to  be  punished  by 
the  thief,  if  a  freeman,  being  beaten  and  given  over  to  the  person 
robbed,  and,  if  a  slave,  by  his  being  beaten  and  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  Bock ;  while  various  other  provisions  were  made  as  to 
theft,  fixing  minor  penalties,  where  the  circumstances  were  not  so 
grave.  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  one  per  cent,  per  month 
(centesimcB  usv/rce),  and  the  usurer  who  exceeded  this  was  to  be 
fined  quadruple.  The  false  witness  was  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Bock,  and  the  witness  in  a  solemn  form  who  refused  his  testimony 
was  to  be  infamous;  and  the  enchanter  and  poisoner  were  to  be 
punished  capitally.  9.  The  Ninth  Table  related  to  public  law, 
and  provided  that  there  were  to  be  no  privUegio,  or  laws  affecting 
individuals  only ;  that  the  centuries  alone  could  pronounce  capital 
sentence;  that  the  judge  or  arbiter  taking  a  bribe  should  be 
punishable  capitally ;  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people 
from  every  penal  sentence ;  and  that  death  should  be  the  punish- 
ment of  leaguing  with,  or  handing  over  a  citizen  to,  the  enemy. 
10.  The  Tenth  Table  related  to  funerals,  limiting  the  ceremonies 
and  display  attending  them.  11.  The  Eleventh  Table  prohibited 
the  marriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians ;  and  12.  The  Twelfth 
Table  had  reference  to  some  miscellaneous  matters;  as  that  a 
slave  who  had  done  an  injury  might  be  abandoned  to  the  person 
injured,  in  lieu  of  compensation.  The  seizure  of  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  debtor  (pignoris  capio)  was  permitted  when  the  debt 
had  been  contracted,  or  the  sum  due  was  to  be  expended,  for 
•sacrificial  purposes. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  the  Twelve  Tables  recognise  four  of 
the  actions  of  law,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  later 
part  of  the  Introduction,  viz.,  socramentum,  judicis  postulotio 
(in  the  shape  of  the  arbitration  to  be  given  to  settle  boundaries), 
manits  mjectio,  and  pignoris  copio.    They  further  recognise  the 
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distinction  between  the  magistrate  and  the  judex,  which  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Roman  procedure ;  and  probably  these 
actions  of  law  and  this  distinction  between  the  judge  and  the 
magistrate  date  from  a  time  much  earlier  than  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Host,  too,  of  the  diaracteristic  points  of  Roman  civil  law  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  poLtriapotestaa,  usucapion, 
tutelage,  testamentary  and  intestate  succession,  the  nexwm,  mem- 
dpatio,  all  are  enforced,  and  evidently  formed  parfc  of  the  ancient 
customary  law  of  Rome. 

9.  The  Decemvirate  was  nominally  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
removing,  as  far  as  was  then  thought  possible,  the 
political  distinction  between  the  ordera  How  little  j^^  qfp^i- 
the  object  was  really  accomplished  is  notorioua  Al-  Jjfif^^^ 
though  half  the  decemvirs  were  plebeians,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  meetings  of  the  comitia  tributa,  and  the  loss  of  tribunes, 
were  poorly  compensated  by  the  presence  of  magistrates  who  acted 
in  conjunction  with  patricians,  and  readily  yielded  deference  to 
their  colleagues.  Besides,  the  Two  Tables  added  in  the  year  of 
the  second  Decemvirate  cont>ained  provisions  which  later  writers 
considered  manifestly  unjust ;  *  and  we  have  seen  that,  among 
other  things,  they  expressly  refused  the  connubiura  to  tiieplebs. 
The  Twelve  Tables,  as  fixing  and  proclaiming  the  law,  were  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  great  strength  to  the  plebeians,  and  enabled 
them  to  maintain  a  much  more  secure  position  in  their  future 
struggles;  but  the  Decemvirate,  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  their 
political  history,  was  certainly  unfavourable  to  them.  Nothing 
shows  more  completely  that  this  was  so  than  the  progress  they 
made  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Appius  Claudius  and  his 
colleagues.  The  laws  of  Horatius  and  Valerius  not  only  forbad 
the  constitution  of  any  magistracy  from  which  there  should  be  no 
appeal,  but  provided  that  the  ordinances  of  the  comitia  tributa 
should,  if  sanctioned  by  the  senate  and  the  curies,  be  binding  on 
all  Roman  citizens ;  and  in  B.C.  444,  only  four  years  after  tlie 
abolition  of  the  Decemvirate,  the  Canuleian  law  gave  the  connu- 
bium  to  the  plebs,  and  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  law.  This  change  was  important,  not 
only  as  removing  a  distinction  mortif  jdng  to  many  individuals  and 
embarrassing  many  of  the  relations  of  private  life,  but  as  breaking 
through  one  of  the  barriers  which  the  ju8  sacrum  had  hitherto 

*  CiG.  De  Rep.  iL  87 
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interposed  in  the  way  of  the  plebs*  The  obstacle  of  a  religious 
disqualification  was  the  reason  generally  assigned  by  the  popvXtLS 
for  the  exclusion  of  plebeians  from  public  offices ;  f  and  it  was  a 
great  step  towards  political  equality  that  the  objection  urged  to 
marriages  between  the  two  orders — that  it  would  disturb  the  sacra 
of  the  gentea — should  be  overcoma  The  advance  of  the  plebs  to 
political  equality  was,  however,  very  slow ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  passing  of  the  Canuleian 
law  that  the  two  orders  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  We 
may  take  the  year  B.C.  287,  the  date  of  the  lex  Hortenaia,  as 
the  period  when  we  can  first  pronounce  that  the  distinction  of  the 
two  orders  was  really  done  away.  When  that  law  had  been 
passed,  the  plebeian  had  a  full  sliare  in  the  jvs  publicum  and  the 
jvs  aa^rwnk  The  ordinances  of  the  comitia  tributa  required  no 
confirmation  of  the  curies,  no  sanction  of  the  senate ;  they  were 
binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people  directly  they  were  passed. 
The  equality  between  the  two  orders  was  so  complete  that  the 
plebeian  could  become  consul,  censor,  prsetor,  curule  aedile;  he 
could  enter  the  senate,  he  could  administer  justice;  he  was 
excluded  from  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  jus  sacrum ;  he  could 
become  pontif  ex  and  augur ;  and  though  he  could  not  of  course 
take  part  in  any  of  the  sacra  belonging  to  particular  gentes,  go 
through  certain  religious  ceremonies,  or  be  engaged  in  the  service 
of  particular  gods,  these  exceptions  did  not  lower  his  political 
position.  As  far  as  the  history  of  law  is  concerned,  we  may 
henceforward  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  plebeian  and 
patrician. 

10.  From  the  writings  of  the  later  jurists,  and  especially  from 
those  of  Gains  and  Cicero,  and  from  the  fragments  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  can 
collect  the  essential  features  of  the  private  law  of  Rome  in  its 
earliest  period,  before  a  general  advance  in  civilisation  had  modified 
it.  Tills  early  law,  which  rested  on  custom  as  its  foundation,  and 
the  elements  of  which,  except  so  far  as  appeared  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  were  only  known  by  tradition,  was  called  in  sub- 
sequent times  the  jvs  civile,  the  peculiar  law  of  the  Roman  State. 
The  history  of  Roman  law  is  the  history  of  the  changes  introduced 


*  Ideoque  decemviros  connubium  diremisse,  ne  uvcerta  prole  auspicia 
iurbarentur, — Lnr.  iv.  6. 

+  Interroganti  tribuno,  cur  plebeium  consulem  fieri  non  oporteret  f  .  .  . 
rerpondit,  quod  nemo  plebeius  aiufpicia  haberet. — Lnr.  iv.  6. 
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into  this  law,  of  the  additions  made  to  it,  and  of  the  method 
adopted  in  the  process.  The  notion  of  a  body  of  customary  law, 
in  part  unwritten,  which  was  not  abrogated,  but  was  evaded  or 
amplified  by  persons  acting  under  the  ideas  of  later  times,  is  the 
notion  which,  above  all  others,  must  be  embraced  clearly  by  any 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  Roman  law.  The  jus  civile  must 
always  be  taken  as  the  starting  point,  and  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  later  law  we  have  always  to  trace  how,  while  Uie  jus  civile 
still  remained  in  force,  the  law  was  made  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  difierent  periods  by  evading  or  adding  to  the  jus  civile.  It  was 
only  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  that  the  jus  eivUe  began  to 
be  swept  away.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  Roman 
private  law,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  what  were  the  leading 
features  of  the  jus  civile.  We  need  not  at  present  do  more  than 
say  that,  when  a  student  of  Roman  law  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  its  elementary  doctrines,  he  will  find  that  the  chief  of  these 
peculiar  principles,  dating  from  an  unknown  antiquity,  and  affect- 
ing the  whole  body  of  later  jurisprudence,  are  those  which  determine 
the  position  of  a  father  of  a  family,  the  succession  to  his  estate,  and 
the  contracts  and  actions  relating  to  the  chief  possessions  of  an 
agricultural  proprietor. 

11.  The  conquest  of  Italy  and  the  gradual  spread  of  Roman 
conquest  materially  altered  the  character  of  the  legal  oan^ueH  (^ 
system.  A  branch  of  law  almost  entirely  new  sprang  ^^y- 
up,  which  determined  the  difierent  relations  in  which  the  con- 
quered cities  and  nations  were  to  stand  with  reference  to  Rome 
itself.  As  a  general  rule,  and  as  compared  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  Rome  governed  those  whom  she  had  vanquished  with 
wisdom  and  moderation.  Particular  governors,  indeed,  abused 
their  power ;  but  the  policy  of  the  State  was  not  a  severe  one, 
and  Rome  connected  herself  with  her  subject  allies  by  conceding 
them  privileges  proportionate  to  their  importance  or  their  ser- 
vicea  The  jtw  Laiinvmi  and  the  jtw  ItaUcum  are  terms  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Roman  history.  The  first  expressed  that,  with 
various  degrees  of  completeness,  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
were  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  towns,  some  having 
the  commerciv/nt  only,  some  also  the  connvJnvmi ;  but  after  the 
Social  War  (b.c.  90),  the  lex  Julia  (b.o.  90)  and  the  lex 
Plautia  (B.C.  89)  gave  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  Italy 
below  the  Po,  and  the  Italians  were  distributed  among  the  thirty- 
five  tribes.     The  jvs  Italicwm  expressed  a  certain  amount  of 
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municipal  independenoe  and  exemption  trom  taxation,  attached  to 
the  different  places  on  which  the  rifrht  wa^  bestowed  The  citizens 
of  some  particolar  places  in  Italy  above  the  Po  and  in  the  provinces 
possessed  what  was  termed  Latinitas,  Le.  the  status  of  being  a 
Latin,  and  those  poasessingZa^im^o^  were  termed  Latinicoloniari\ 
They  had  the  cammercium,  but  not  the  connvi>iv/m,  and  therefore 
their  children  were  not  in  their  power,  and  they  could  not  vote  for 
or  fill  public  offices ;  and  the  jus  Italicum  was  attached  to  certain 
privil^red  cities;  but  the  provinces  generally  had  no  participation 
in  either  right.  They  were  subject  to  a  proconsul  or  propraetor, 
paid  taxes  to  the  treasury  of  Rome,  and  had  as  much  of  the  law  of 
Rome  imposed  upon  them,  and  were  made  to  conform  as  nearly  to 
Roman  political  notions,  as  their  conquerors  considered  expedient* 
12.  But  the  contact  of  Rome  with  foreign  nations  produced  a 
much  more  remarkable  effect  on  Roman  law  than  the 
RmanLaw  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  law  regulating  the 
^I^^J^  position  of  subject  nations.  It  wrought,  or  at  least  con- 
tributed largely  to  work,  a  revolution  in  the  legal 
notions  of  the  Roman  people.  It  forced  them  to  compare  other 
systems  with  their  own.  In  the  language  of  the  jurists,  it  brought 
the  jus  gentvwm,  that  is,  the  law  ascertained  to  obtain  generally  in 
other  nations,  side  by  side  with  the  jtw  civile,  the  old  law  of  Rome. 
The  prcetor  peregrinuSy  who  was  appointed  (aa  246)  to  ad- 
judge suits  in  which  persons  who  were  not  citizens  were  parties, 
could  not  bind  strangers  within  the  narrow  and  technical  limits 
in  which  Romans  were  accustomed  to  move.  Many  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  Roman  law  were  such  that  their  provisions 
could  not  be  extended  to  any  but  citizens.  No  one,  for  instance, 
except  a  citizen,  could  have  the  peculiar  ownership  termed  domi- 
nium  exjy/re  Quiritium.  But  when  justice  and  reason  pronounced 
a  stranger  to  be  an  owner,  it  was  impossible  for  a  prsetor  not  to 
recognise  an  ownership  different  from  that  which  a  citizen  would 
claim ;  and  what  magistrates  were  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of 
strangers,  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilisation  soon  induced 
them  to  do  in  the  case  of  citizena  They  recognised  and  gave 
effect  to  principles  different  from  those  of  the  municipal  law  of 
Rome.  This  municipal  law  remained  in  force  wherever  its  pro- 
visions could  give  all  that  was  required  to  do  substantial  justice ; 
but  when  they  could  not,  the  praetor  appealed  to  a  wider  law,  and 

*  See  Wabnx(bnio,  Hist,  du  droit  remain  exteme^  p.  70.    Saviony,  Ge- 
Bchichte  d.  rom,  Rechts,  vol.  i.  ch.  2. 
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sought  in  the  principles  of  equity  a  remedy  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  jus  civile.     He  pronounced  decrees  (edicta),  laying  down  the 
law  as  he  conceived  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  was  to  regulate  aright 
the  case  before  him.     In  process  of  time  it  became  the  custom  for 
the  praator  to  collect  into  one  edictvmi  the  rules  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  act  during  his  tenure  of  oflSce,  and  to  publish  them  on 
a  tablet  {in  aU>o)  at  the  commencement  of  his  official  year.     The 
edict,  put  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  office,  and 
running  on  from  one  prsetor  to  another,  was  termed  the  edietum 
perpetwwm.     How  much  the  prwtor  was  aided  in  the  formation 
of  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  Sjrstem  of  law  by  a  change 
in  the  form  of  actions,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
system  of  civil  process.     By  degrees  such  a  system  was  introduced 
and  fully  established,  and  the  jvs  honora/rvwra,  the  law  of  the 
praetors  ♦  {qui  honorea  gerebant),  was  spoken  of  as  having  a  dis- 
tinct  place  by  the  side,  and  as  the  complement,  of  the  jus  civile. 
The  praetors  gave  the  formula  of  an  action  to  the  judge.     For 
many  centuries  senators  alone  were  judges  until  the 
lex  Sempronia  (B.C.  123)  took  away  the  right  of   ^^^^^ 
being  judges  from  the  senators,  and  gave  it  to  the  knights. 
After  a  series  of  contests  the  right  was  shared  by  the  two  o^ers 
and  extended  even  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  so  that  the  300 
of  the  senatorial  times  had  become  4000  by  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Besides  the  judges  placed  on  the  annual  list  (in  alho  relati)  there 
were  the  recuperatores,  who  at  first  were  appointed  to  determine 
causes  to  which  peregrini  were  parties,  but  at  a  later  period  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  causes  of  citizena    They  were  taken  from  every 
rank  for  the  special  occasion,  sat  three  or  more  together,  and  were 
used  in  cases  requiring  despatch.     And  there  were   also  the 
centwmvvri,  taken  so  many  from  each  tribe,  and  who  judged  of 
cases  of  status,  Quiritary  property,  and  testamentary  and  intestate 
successioa 

13.  The  progress  of  law  was  also  much  facilitated  by  the 
growth  of  a  body  of  men  termed  jwris  consulti  or  Thtjurupni. 
juris  prudentes,  men  who  studied  the  forms  and,  in  *"^- 
time,  the  principles  of  law,  and  expounded  them  for  the  benefit 
of  their  friends  and  dependenta  They  were  generally  among 
the  first  men  of  the  State,  and  the  employment  was  considered 
a  natural  part  of  a  life  of  public  service  and  magisterial  honoura 

*  The  term  also  included  the  ediots  of  the  sediles,  who  issued  decrees  in 
matters  that  came  specially  within  their  province. 
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In  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  the  patricians  alone  knew  the 
days  on  which  it  was  or  was  not  lawful  to  transact  legal  business, 
and  the  forms  in  which  actions  were  to  be  brought.  The  story  of 
the  publishing  of  a  collection  of  these  forms,  and  of  a  list  of  the 
days  on  which  business  could  be  transacted,  by  Cneius  Flavins,  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Livy  *  But  although  to  a  certain  extent 
the  study  of  the  law  became  open  to  all,  whether  patricians  or 
plebeians,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  undertaken  except 
by  men  of  eminence.  Such  men  used  to  instruct  and  protect  the 
persons  who  sought  their  advice,  explain  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  an  action,  and  write  out  the  necessary 
form&f  They  gave  answers  when  asked  as  to  the  law  on  a  par- 
ticular point ;  and  though  they  profeased  only  to  interpret  the 
Twelve  Tables,  not  to  make  laws,  their  notion  of  interpretation 
was  so  wide  that  it  included  whatever  could  be  brought  within  the 
spirit  of  anything  which  the  Twelve  Tables  enacted.  Such  answers 
(reaponsa)  were  of  course  of  no  legal  authority  ;  but  as  the  sage 
would  frequently  accompany  his  client^  (as  the  questioner  was 
called)  before  the  magistrate,  and  announce  his  opinion,  it  had 
frequently  all  the  effect  upon  the  magistrate  which  a  positive 
enactment  would  have  had,  and  thus  the  reaponsa  prudentum 
came  to  be  enumerated  among  the  direct  sources  of  law.  The 
names  of  some  of  these  sages  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Cato 
the  censor,  and  Severus  Sulpicius,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  are 
those  otherwise  best  known  to  us.§  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
republic  the  juris  prudentea  were  men  acquainted  with  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  Qreek  philosophy,  men  of  learning  and  general 
cultivation  ;  and  it  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  how  powerfully 
their  authority,  acting  almost  directly  on  judicial  decisions,  must 
have  contributed  to  the  change  which  the  law  underwent  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic. 

14.  By  far  the  most  important  addition  to  the  system  of 

The  law  of  Roman  law  which  the  jurists  introduced  from  Greek 

f^wre.      philosophy,  was  the  conception  of  the  lex  natures. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Cicero  whence  this  conception 


♦Liv.ix.4«. 

t  The  duty  of  a  jurisprudent  was  redpondere,  agere^  eavere.—Cic,  de  Oral, 
L48. 

}  ClienH  promere  jttra.— Hob.  EpiaU  Bk.  IL  £p.  i.  104.  Cliens  means 
literally  *  a  listener '. 

§  GiBBOV,  viiL  81. 
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came,  and  what  was  understood  by  it.^  It  came  from  the  Stoics, 
and  especially  iFrom  Chrysippus.  By  natwra^  for  which  Cicero 
sometimes  substitutes  mv/ndua,  was  meant  the  universe  of  things, 
and  this  universe  the  Stoics  declared  to  be  guided  by  reason. 
But  as  reason  is  thus  a  directive  power,  forbidding  and  enjoining, 
it  is  called  law  {lex  est  ratio  eumrrui  ineita  in  ncUwra,  quoBJvhet  ea 
quce  fdcieTida  eunt,  prokibetque  contra/ria).  But  nature  is  with 
the  Stoics  both  an  active  and  a  passive  principle,  and  there  is  no 
source  of  the  law  of  nature  beyond  nature  itself.  By  lex  riaturce, 
therefore,  was  meant  primarily  the  determining  force  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  force  inherent  in  the  universe  by  its  constitution  {lex  eat 
natv/rce  via).  But  man  has  reason,  and  as  reason  cannot  be  two- 
fold, the  ratio  of  the  universe  must  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
man,  and  the  lex  naturce  will  be  the  law  by  which  the  actions  of 
man  are  to  be  guided,  as  well  as  the  law  directing  the  universe. 
Virtue,  or  moral  excellence,  may  be  described  as  living  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  or  with  the  law  of  the  universe.  These  notions 
worked  themselves  into  Roman  law,  and  the  practical  shape  they 
took  was  that  morality,  so  far  as  it  could  come  within  the  scope 
of  judges,  was  regarded  as  enjoined  by  law.  The  jurists  did  not 
draw  any  sharp  line  between  law  and  morality.  As  the  lex  natures 
was  a  lex,  it  must  have  a  place  in  the  law  of  Rome.  The  prsetor 
considered  himself  bound  to  arrange  his  decisions  so  that  no 
strong  moral  claims  should  be  disregarded.  He  had  to  give  effect 
to  the  lex  naturce,  not  only  because  it  was  morally  right  to  do  so, 
but  also  because  the  lex  Tiatv/rcB  was  a  lex.  When  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrines  of  the  jua  civile  threatened  to  do  a  moral 
wrong,  and  produce  a  result  that  was  not  equitable,  there  the  lex 
ncUv/rce  was  supposed  to  operate,  and  the  praator,  in  accordance 
with  its  dictates,  provided  a  remedy  by  means  of  the  pliant  forms 
of  the  prsBtorian  actions.  QraduaUy  the  cases,  as  well  as  the 
modes  in  which  he  would  thus  interfere,  grew  more  and  more  cer- 
tain and  recognised,  and  thus  a  body  of  equitable  principles  was 
introduced  into  Roman  law.  The  two  great  agents  in  modifying 
and  extending  the  old,  rigid,  narrow  system  of  ihejiLa  civile  were 
thus  the  jvs  gentiv/m  and  the  lex  natv/rce ;  that  is,  generaUsations 
from  the  legal  systems  of  other  nations,  and  morality  looked  on 
aooording  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  as  sanctioned  by  a  law. 

*  The  most  important  passages  in  Cicero  with  reference  to  the  lex  naturas 
are  De  Leg.  L  6-12 ;  De  Nat,  Dear,  L  14,  ii  14.  31 ;  De  Fin,  iv.  7.  The 
expressions  used  in  the  text  are  from  De  Leg.  i.  6. 
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fiat  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  generalisations  from  experience  had 
in  themselves  no  binding  force,  and  as,  on  the  other,  the  best 
index  to  ascertain  what  morality  commanded  was  to  examine  the 
contents  of  other  legal  systems,  the  jvs  gentivmi  and  the  lex 
natwrcB  were  each  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  were  often 
looked  on  by  the  jurists  as  making  one  whole,  to  which  the  term 
jib8  gentium  was  generally  applied* 

15.  The  centuries  met  to  decide  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

Sources  qf    ^^^  ^  choosc  the  higher  magistrates ;  but  the  laws 

legislation,   ^hich,  after  the  lex  Hortensia,  were  passed  to  effect 

any  real  change  in  the  body  of  Roman  law,  were  almost  all 

plebiaciia.    The  comitia  trihuta  were  recognised  as  almost  che 

exclusive  centre  of  legislative  power ;  but  in  the  later 

times  of  the  republic  a  continually  increasing  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  ordinances  of  the  senate.  Gaius 
says  that  it  had  been  questioned  whether  the  senatuscansulta 
had  the  force  of  law.f  Perhaps  they  had  not  exactly  the  force 
of  law  at  any  time  under  the  republic,  excepting  when  they 
related  to  matters  which  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  senate 
to  regulate ;  but  they  were  probably  of  little  less  weight  than 

enactments   recognised  as   constitutionally  binding. 

The  senate  successfully  maintained  a  claim  I  to  exer- 
cise a  dispensing  power,  and  to  release  individuals  from  obedience 
to  particular  laws.  It  was  generally  able  to  reject  a  law,  either 
wholly  or  partly,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  religious  scruples ;  and 
if  it  added  a  clause  to  a  law,  the  new  portion  of  the  law  was  as 
binding  as  the  old.§  In  the  shape  of  directions  to  particular 
magistrates,  it  issued  injunctions,  of  which  the  force  was  felt 
by  all  those  who  were  subject  to  the  magistrate's  power;  and 
it  made,  we  have  reason  to  think,  independent  enactments  in 
matters  belonging  to  religion,  police,  and  civil  administration,  and 
perhaps  even  in  matters  of  private  law.||  The  senate  comprised 
the  richest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  State ;  the  disruption 
of  society  attending  the  civil  wars  strengthened  their  influence ; 
and  the  Romans  of  the  days  of  Cicero  were  quite  prepared  for 
the  place  which  the  senate  held,  as  a  legislative  body,  under  the 
early  Caesars. 

*  See  Austin,  Jurisprudence,  Lect  zzx.  and  zxxi. 

t  Cicero  mentions  them  among  the  souroes  of  law. — Topic,  6. 

%  AsooN.  Argum.  in  Cornel  (OrelL  p.  67). 

§  AscoN.  Enarratio  Cornel  (Orell.  p.  67). 

li  PucHTA,  In9tit,  sec.  75. 
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The  growth  of  law  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  the  commencement  of  the 
empire  is  marked  nob  only  by  the  abolition  of  the  actions  of  law 
and  the  institution  of  prsetorian  actions,  but  by  the  development 
of  the  law  of  obligations,  the  old  conveyance  of  nexwrn  having 
expanded  into,  or  been  replaced  by,  verbal  and  literal  contracts, 
and  real  contracts  being  recognised  where  no  form  but  the  delivery 
of  the  thing  was  required ;  and  four  forms  of  purely  consensual 
contracts  being  admitted  as  part  of  the  civil  law ;  to  all  which  the 
prsBtor  constantly  added  cases  in  which  he  announced  that  he 
would  recognise  and  enforce  an  obligation.  The  praetor,  too,  pro- 
tected and  regulated  possession  as  apart  from  ownership ;  and  his 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  ties  of  blood,  the  father  being  to 
some  extent  restrained  from  disinheriting  his  children,  and  cog- 
nati  taking  the  place  of  gentiles  in  intestate  succession. 

16.  The  first  emperors  were  only  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
republic.  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  --  ^^ 
united  in  their  own  persons  all  the  highest  offices  of 
the  State.  The  imperiv/m,  or  supreme  command,  was  conferred 
on  them  by  the  lex  regia  passed  as  a  matter  of  form  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  reign,  and  by  which  the  later  jurists  supposed 
that  the  people  devolved  on  the  emperor  all  their  own  right  to 
govern  and  to  legislate.*  The  assumption  of  despotism  was  veiled 
under  an  adherence  to  republican  forms ;  and,  at  any  rate  during 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  always  affected  to  con- 
sider himself  as  nothing  more  than  the  princeps  reipublicce* 
Although  we  have  instances,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  of 
edicts  intended  to  be  binding  by  the  mere  authority  of  the 
emperor,  yet  the  people  at  first,  and  the  senate  afterwards,  was 
recognised  as  the  primary  source  of  law.  By  degrees  the  em- 
peror usurped  the  sole  legislative  authority,  either  dictating  to 
the  senate  what  it  was  to  enact,  or,  in  later  times,  enacting  it 
himself.  The  will  of  the  prince  came  to  have  the  force  of  law.f 
Sometimes  this  will  decided  what  the  law  should  be  by  the  pub- 
lication of  edUcta  pronounced  by  the  emperor  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  or  maTidata,  orders  directed  to  particular  officers,  or 
epistoUB,  addressed  to  individuals,  or  public  bodies ;  sometimes  by 
decreta^  or  judicial  sentences  given  by  the  emperor,  which  served 
as  precedents ;  at  other  times  by  reacripta,  that  is,  answers  given 

*D.L4.1. 

t  Inst  L  2.  6 :  Qiwd  principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem. 
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by  the  emperor  to  magistrates  who  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
decision  of  doubtful  points. 

17.  The  people  did  not  cease  to  make  laws  for  a  considerable 

time  after  the  commencement  of  the  empire  *  These 
laws  were,  of  course,  really  the  creations  of  the  em- 
peror's wiU.  Augustus,  for  instance,  procured  the  sanction  of 
legislation  to  a  series  of  measures  which  made  a  considerable  in- 
novation in  private  law.  These  measures  were  designed  to  re- 
press and  discourage  the  excesses  and  corruption  of  a  demoralised 
society.  The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppoea  (a.d.  9),  and  others  of 
a  similar  character,  attempted  to  restore  virtue  to  private  life  by 
a  system  of  rewards  and  penalties,  attached  to  the  fulfilment  or 
neglect  of  family  duties,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  the  taking  away 
of  testamentary  benefits  from  the  unmarried  and  childless,  and 
giving  them  to  those  married  with  children,  and,  in  default,  to  the 
treasury.  They  failed  in  their  object ;  but  the  portion  of  law  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  especially  that  of  testaments  and 
legacies,  was  considerably  modified  by  their  provisions.  To  the 
time  of  Augustus  also  belongs  the  introduction  of  fdeicommiasa 
and  codicils. 

18.  After  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  all  legis- 
^^   lative  enactments  of  which  we  know  are  senaiuscon- 

8uUa,  The  election  of  magistrates  was  transferred  to 
the  senate  from  the  comitia,f  and  the  senate  was  entrusted  with 
the  cognisance  of  ofiences  against  the  emperor  and  the  State,  and 
the  decision  of  appeals  from  inferior  tribunals.^  The  later  jurists 
said  that  the  senate  was  made  to  represent  the  whole  people, 
because  the  number  of  the  citizens  became  too  great  to  permit  of 
their  acting  as  a  political  body.§  However  historically  false  this 
may  be,  it  yet  is  so  far  true  that  the  senate  was,  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  empire,  a  body  distinct  from,  and,  in  a  certain  very 
limited  degree,  opposed  to,  the  emperor.  We  have  some  few 
memorable  instances  in  Tacitus  of  senators  who  dared  to  speak 
what  they  thought,||  and  who  showed  that  the  senate  was,  in  more 
than  name,  a  remnant  of  the  republic.  Gradually  the  very  notion 
of  independent  action  died  away,  and  the  senate  met  merely  to 
adopt  the  will  of  its  master. 

*  Gaius  mentions  a  lex  Claudia. — Gaius,  i  157. 

t  Tacit.  AnnaL  L  16. 

I  Bust.  Calig.  2.    Nero,  17.    Tacit.  AnnaL  ziii.  44. 

I  In$L  i.  2.  5.    PoxpoHiUB  in  Dig.  i.  2.  2.  9.    Puchta,  Inst  sec.  106. 

IITacit.  fri5<.iT.  a 
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19.  The  edictum  perpetuv/m,  the  annual  edict  of  the  prsBtor,  as 
being  the  written  exposition  of  the  jus  hanora/riv/m^ 

was  the  subject  of  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  ^oSsl^^"^* 
Roman  jurists.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  jurist  of 
great  eminence,  Salvius  Julianus,  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
to  draw  up  an  edict,  partly  from  existing  edicts,  partly  according 
to  his  own  opinion  of  what  was  necessary,  which  should  serve  as 
the  guide  and  rule  of  all  succeeding  praetors.  The  edict  which  he 
drew  up,  and  to  which  the  sanction  of  Hadrian  gave  the  force 
of  law,  was  itself  termed  the  edictum  perpetuimi,  the  word  per- 
petuum,  instead  of  meaning,  as  before,  that  the  edict  ran  on  from 
year  to  year,  being  used  to  express  that  the  edict  was  permanent 
and  unchangeable.  The  different  magistrates,  who  had  to  apply  the 
edict,  would  thenceforward  use  their  own  discretion  only  when  the 
edict  drawn  up  by  Julianus  did  not  serve  as  an  express  authority. 

20.  The  writings  of  the  jurists,  the  authority  attached  to* 
their  decisions,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which     _    .    . 
they  developed  and  arranged  the  law,  formed  the 

most  marked  feature  of  the  legal  history  of  this  period.  Augustus 
found  the  position  which  the  great  sages  of  the  law  held  in 
public  opinion  too  important  a  one  to  be  overlooked  in  his  scheme 
of  government.  He  formally  gave  to  their  decisions  the  weight 
which  usage  had  in  many  instances  given  them  already ;  and  it 
was  enacted  that  their  answers  should  be  solicited  and  announced 
in  a  formal  manner,  and  given  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Hadrian  decided  that  they  should  have  the  force  of  law,  provided 
the  respondents  all  agreed  in  their  answer;  but,  if  they  differed, 
the  judge  was  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  whichever  opinion  he 
preferred.*  Among  tke  eminent  jurists  of  the  days  of  Augustus 
was  Trebatius,  whose  opinion,  as  the  Institutes  teU  us,  was 
specially  asked  by  Augustus  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
codicils.  Two  others,  of  even  higher  authority,  oyL^, 
Antistius  Labeo  and  Ateius  Capito,  represented  in  Labeoand 
the  same  period  two  opposite  modes  of  regarding  law,  ' 

and  were  the  founders  of  schools  which  maintained  and  handed 
down  their  respective  opinions.  Labeo,  in  whom  a  wider  culture 
had  instilled  a  love  of  general  principles,  did  not  hesitate  to* 
make  such  innovations  as  he  conceived  reason  and  philosophy 
to  require :  Capito  was  distinguished  by  the  fidelity  with  which 


♦Gaius,  17. 
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he  adhered  to  the  law  as  he  had  himself  received  it.*  A 
succession  of  jurists  of  greater  or  less  renown  divided  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  these  rival  authoritiea  But  the 
schools  of  which  Labeo  and  Capito  were  the  first  authors  did  not 
derive  their  names  from  their  founders.  The  one  school  was 
termed  Froculians,  after  Froculus,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
Labeo  ;  the  other  Sabinians,  after  Sabinus,  a  follower  of  Capito. 
Oaius,  who  informs  us  that  he  was  a  Sabinian,  gives  the  differing 
opinions  of  the  two  schools  on  many  subtle  questions  of  law.  By 
the  labours  of  this  succession  of  jurists,  the  law  was  moulded  and 
prepared  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  five  great  luminaries 
of  Roman  jurisprudence — Oaius,  Fapinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and 
Modestinus,  whose  writings,  as  we  shall  see,  were  subsequently 
made  a  distinct  and  special  source  of  law. 

21.  Oaius,  or  Caius,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  was 
.         probably  bom  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  wrote 

under  the  Antonines.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the 
school  of  Sabinus.  Besides  other  works  which  he  is  known 
or  supposed  to  have  written,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edictv/m  provinciale  (the  edict  of  the  proconsul  in  the  pro- 
vinces) and  a  commentary  on  the  Twelve  Tablea  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  to  us  is  his  Institutes.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  modem  knowledge  of  Soman  law. 
The  manuscript  had  been  written  over  with  the  letters  of  St 
Jerome,  and  its  existence  was  almost  entirely  unknown  until 
Niebuhr  brought  it  to  light  while  examining  the  contents  of  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  Institutes  of  Oaius  formed 
the  basis  of  those  of  Justinian,  who  has  followed  the  order  in 
which  Oaius  treats  his  subject,  and  adopted  his  exposition  of  law, 
so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  the  times  in  which  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  were  composed.  The  work  of  Oaius,  therefore,  showing 
us  what  was  common  to  the  two  periods,  and  also  where  the  law 
had  changed,  enables  us  to  understand  what  the  change  was,  and 
what  the  law  had  really  been  at  the  time  when  its  system  was 
most  perfect. 

22.  iGmilianus  Papinianus  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 

*  Ateius  Capito  in  his,  qtue  ei  tradita  fuerant,  perseverabat.  Labeo 
ingenii  qucUitcUe  et  fiducia  doctrinse,  qui  et  ceteris  operis  sapienti«  operam 
dederat,  plurima  innovare  irutituit. — Dig,  L  2.  2.  47. 
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Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and  held  under  him  the  oflSce  of 
praBtorian  praafect,  which  had  now  become  equivalent 
to  that  of  supreme  judge.  He  probably  accompanied  '*^*"'^"- 
Severus  into  Britain,  and  was  present  at  the  emperor's  death  at 
York  in  a.d.  211.  Severus  commended  his  two  sons,  Qeta  and 
Caracalla,  to  his  care.  Caracalla  dismissed  Papinian  from  his 
office ;  and,  after  his  murder  of  Oeta,  is  said  to  have  required 
Papinian  to  compose  his  vindication.  Papinian  refused,  and  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Caracalla.  He  was  considered  the  first 
and  greatest  of  jurists,  and  every  epithet  which  succeeding  writers 
could  devise  to  express  wisdom,  learning,  and  eloquence,  was 
heaped  on  him  in  profusion.  We  know,  from  the  Digest,  of  his 
Books  of  Questions,  Books  of  Answers,  and  Books  of  Definitions. 
The  fragments  of  his  works  which  we  possess  amply  justify  his 
eminent  reputation. 

23.  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus  are  all  said  to  have  been 
pupils  of  Papinian.    Julius  Paulus  was  a  member  of 

the  imperial  council  and  praetorian  pnefect  under 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222).  Besides  numerous  fragments  in 
the  Digest,  we  possess  his  Receptee  Sententice,  which  was  long 
the  chief  source  of  law  among  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous,*  was  that  Ad 
Edictum  in  eighty  books. 

24.  Domitius  Ulpianus  derived  his  origin,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia.i"    He  wrote  several  works 

during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  ^"*"' 
and  perished  (a.d.  228)  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  killed 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  Alexander  Severus.  He  was 
praetorian  praafect  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  exact  time 
when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  office  is  unknown.  The  Digest 
contains  a  greater  number  of  extracts  from  his  writings  than  from 
those  of  any  jurist.  Besides  these  extracts,  we  also  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  composition  in  twenty-nine  titles,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  FragTnenta  Ulpiani. 

25.  Herennius  Modestinus  was  the  pupil  of  Ulpian  as  well 
as  of  Papinian.     He  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  . 
council  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  but  hardly 
anything  is  known  of  his  history.     One  of  the  best  known  of  his 
writings  is  the  Eiccueationum  Libri.    We  have  nothing  remaining 

*  We  know  the  names  of  more  than  seventy,  embracing  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  subjects.  t  D.  L  15. 1.  pr. 
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of  his  composition  except  the  extracts  from  his  works  given  in 
the  Digest. 

26.  The  influence  of  Christianity  on  Roman  law  was  partly 
Influence  of  direct,  partly  indirect.  The  establishment  of  a  hier- 
ChrittianUy.  archical  rank,  the  power  granted  to  religious  corpora- 
tions to  hold  property,  the  distinction  between  Christians  and 
heretics,  afl^cting  the  civil  position  of  the  latter,  the  creation  of 
episcopal  courts,  and  many  other  similar  innovations^  gave  rise  to 
direct  specific  changes  in  the  law.  But  its  influence  is  even  more 
remarkable  in  the  changes  which  were  suggested  by  its  spirit, 
rather  than  introduced  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  system.  To 
the  community  which  citizenship  had  bound  together  *  succeeded 
another  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  religion.  The  tendency 
of  the  change  was  to  remove  the  barriers  which  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  older  condition  of  society.  If  we  compare  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  with  those  of  Gains,  we  find  changes  in  the  law 
of  marriage,  in  that  of  succession,  and  in  many  other  branches  of 
law,  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  reverence  for  natural  ties,  which  Christianity  had  inspired. 
The  disposition  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  more  peculiar  features 
of  the  old  Roman  law,  observable  in  the  later  legislation,  was 
partly  indeed  the  fruit  of  secular  causes ;  but  it  was  ietlso  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  alteration  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
which  the  new  religion  had  given  birth.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  substance  of  the  law  that  was  changed  under  the  emperor. 
The  forms  of  procedure  became  different.  Even  under  the  formu- 
lary system  the  magistrate  had  occasionally,  instead  of  sending 
the  trial  of  an  action  to  thejvdex,  disposed  of  it  him.self  (cognitio 
extraordinaria).  The  practice  grew  more  frequent  as  the  empire 
went  on,  and  in  A.D.  294  Diocletian  ordered  the  presidents  of  the 
provinces  themselves  to  try  all  cases.  The  formulary  system  and 
the  exposition  of  the  law  by  the  praetors  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  law  was  altered  by  the  enactments  of  the  emperor, 
and  administered  directly  by  the  magistrates. 

27.  Before  we  pass  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  we  must 
^^   .         bestow  a  cursory  notice  on  the  efforts  made  by  Theo- 

'  dosius  II.  to  determine  and  arrange  the  law,  and  to 

*  The  value  of  oitizenship  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  recklessness  with 
which  it  was  extended.  Caracalla  (a.d.  212)  gave  the  citizenship  to  all 
persons  not  slaves,  who  were  then  subjects  of  the  empire,  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, possible,  that  slaves  imperfectly  manumitted  after  this  date  should  hold 
the  place  of  Latini^  not  of  ctvev. 
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promote  its  study.  With  a  view  to  keep  alive  and  increase  the 
knowledge  of  law,  he  founded  (in  A.D.  425)  a  school  of  jurisprudence 
at  Constantinople.  He  and  Valentinian  also  constituted  the  works 
of  the  five  great  writers,  Oaius,  Fapinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and 
Modestinus,  into  a  source  of  law  of  the  highest  authority,  enacting 
by  a  constitution  ('  the  Law  of  Citations '),  published  a.d.  426, 
that  the  judge  should  always  be  bound  by  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  majority  of  these  writers ;  if  those  among  them  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  point  were  equally  divided,  the  opinion 
of  Papinian  was  to  prevail :  if  he  was  silent,  the  judge  could  use 
his  own  discretion.  In  A.D.  438,  Theodosius  published  his  Code, 
containing  a  collection  of  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  It  was  made  on  the  model  of  two 
earlier  collections  compiled  by  the  jurists  Qregorianus  (a.d.  306) 
and  Hermogenianus  (a.d.  365). 

28.  The  emperor  Justinian  was  of  Gothic  origin.     His  native 
name  was  Uprauda,  a  word  said  to  mean  upright,  and 

thus  to  have  found  an  equivalent  in  the  Latin  Jus- 
tinianus.  He  was  bom  at  Taurisium  in  Bulgaria,  about  the  year 
A.D.  482,  and  having  been  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  Emperor 
Justin,  succeeded  him  as  sole  emperor  in  the  year  a.d.  527.  He 
died  in  A.D.  565,  after  an  eventful  reign  of  thirty-eight  years. 
Procopius,  the  secretary  of  his  general  BeUsarius,  has  left  us  a 
secret  memoir  of  the  times,  which,  if  we  may  rely  upon  his 
accuracy,  would  make  us  believe  Justinian  to  have  been  a  weak, 
avaricious,  rapacious  tyrant  His  court,  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife  Theodora,  a  degraded  woman,  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  theatre  to  share  his  throne,  was  as  corrupt  as  was  customary  in 
the  empire  of  the  East.  Justinian  would  never  have  been  distin- 
guished from  among  the  long  list  of  eastern  emperors  had  it  not 
been  for  the  victories  of  his  generals  and  the  legislation  to  which 
he  gave  his  name.  The  successes  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  have 
shed  the  splendour  of  military  glory  over  his  reign.  But  Ms  prin- 
cipal claim  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  is  his  having  directed 
the  execution  of  an  undertaking  which  gave  to  Roman  law  a  form 
that  fitted  it  to  descend  to  the  modem  world. 

29.  In  the  year  A.D.  528,  Justinian  issued  instructions  for  the 
compilation  of  a  new  code,  which,  founded  on  that  of 
Theodosius,  and  on  the  earlier  codes  on  which  that 

code  was  based,*  should  embrace  the  imperial  constitutions  down 

*  Shortly  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  three  attempts  had  been  made  to 
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to  the  date  of  its  promulgation.  The  task  w^as  entrusted  to  a  body 
of  ten  commissioners,  who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  a.d.  529,  the  emperor  gave  it  his 
sanction,  and  abolished  all  preceding  collections. 

30.  In  the  December  of  the  following  year,  Tribonian,  who 

had  been  one  of  the  commission  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  code,  and  who  had  recommended  himself  to  the 
emperor  by  the  energy  and  ability  he  had  shown,  was  instructed, 
in  conjunction  with  a  body  of  coadjutors  whom  he  selected  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  to  make  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  the 
elder  jurists,  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  them,  and  should  form  a  compendious  exposition  of  the  law. 
In  spite  of  the  foundation  of  schools  of  jurisprudence,  of  which 
those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus  were  the  most  famous, 
the  knowledge  which  the  lawyers  of  the  time  had  of  the  writings 
of  the  old  jurists  was  exceedingly  limited.  Justinian  wished  not 
only  to  promulgate  a  body  of  law  which  should  not  be  too  bulky 
and  voluminous  for  general  use,  but  also  to  provide  a  work,  the 
study  of  which  should  form  a  necessary  part  of  legal  education. 
The  commissioners  performed  their  task  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  A.D.  533,  the  emperor  gave 
to  the  result  of  their  labours  the  force  of  law.  The  compilation, 
termed  Digesta,  or  Fandectse,  from  its  comprehensive  character, 
was  divided  into  fifty  books,  and  was  arranged  on  the  model  of 
the  perpetual  edict.  Ulpian's  work  on  the  edict  had  been  a  text- 
book in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence,  and  probably  it  was  this  that 
determined  the  commissioners  to  adopt  a  model  *  which  has  pre- 
vented their  work  having  anything  like  a  scientific  arrangement 
There  are  thirty-nine  jurists  from  whose  writings  the  Digest  con- 
tains literal  extracts,  those  from  Ulpian  and  Paul  constituting 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  work. 

31.  The  Digest  was  too  vast  a  work,  and  also  required  for  its 

comprehension  too  great  a  previous  knowledge  of  law, 
to  admit  of  its  being  made  the  opening  of  a  course  of 

draw  up  a  body  of  law  for  the  use  of  the  western  barbarians  and  their  Boman 
Bubjeds.  These  were— the  edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (a.d. 
500);  the  Lex  Romana  Burgundiorum  (a.o.  600);  and  the  Lex  Bomana 
Visigothorum  (a.d.  606).  These  names  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  proper  to  pass  them  over  altogether ;  but,  as  their  assistance  was  not 
employed  in  the  construction  of  JusMnian's  legislation,  a  detailed  account  of 
them  is  unnecessary  here. 

*  Warnkcenig,  Hist  du  droit  romain,  p.  182. 
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legal  study.  Justinian,  therefore,  determined  to  have  an  elemen- 
tary work  composed.  He  had  dedared  his  intention  in  the  consti- 
tution of  December,  a.d.  530,  in  which  he  directed  the  compilation 
of  the  Digest ;  and  Tribonian,  in  conjunction  with  Theophilus  and 
Dorotheus,  respectively  professors  in  the  schools  of  Constantinople 
and  Berytus,  were  appointed  to  draw  it  up,  and  like  the  Digest  it 
became  law  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.d.  533.  This  elementary 
work  is  the  Institutes.  It  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains,  alterations  being  made  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  Digest  and  Coda  Theophilus,  shortly  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Institutes,  published  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  work,  which 
throws  much  light  on  many  passages  in  the  Latin,  and  which  be- 
came the  sole  form  in  which  the  Institutes  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  East. 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  the  works  compiled  by  order  of 
Justinian  were  only  known  by  Greek  paraphrases  and  abridg- 
ments. From  these  there  were  made  from  time  to  time  com- 
pilations in  which  the  constitutions  of  successive  emperors  were 
inserted.  Otherwise  the  knowledge  of  Roman  law  may  be  said  to 
have  died  out  of  the  East  altogether.  In  the  West  its  fate  was 
different  Justinian  in  554  ordered  that  his  different  works  should 
be  observed  as  the  law  of  Italy.  The  inroads  of  the  Lombards, 
however,  soon  confined  the  sphere  in  which  the  provisions  of  an 
emperor  of  the  East  could  take  effect  to  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  some 
districts  of  the  south  and  centre.  Here  the  knowledge  of  the 
legislation  of  Justinian  never  died  out,  until  in  the  twelfth  century 
there  was  established  at  Bologna  a  school  of  commentators  (gloa- 
8atore8)y  who  brought  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  industry  to 
the  study  of  the  old  law,  and  whose  labours  formed  the  beginning 
of  modem  researches  into  the  subject.* 

32.  There  were  still  some  points  which  had  been  debated  by 
the  old  jurists,  and  to  which  the  legislation  of  Justinian  The  Fifty  Ik- 
did  not  as  yet  furnish  any  answer.  To  determine  these,  «*»wtw 
Justinian  published  a  book  of  Fifty  Decisions ;  and  as  the  Code 
of  the  year  a.d.  529  was  a  very  imperfect  work,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  revise  that  Code,  and  to  incorporate  the  Fifty  Decisions 

in  the  revised  edition.    Tribonian  was  appointed  to  superintend 
■■■'■■  '  f 

*  Of  the  Digest  there  is  one  manuscript  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  cer- 
tainly prior  to  the  glosscUoree^  which  was  found  at  Pisa,  and  was  brought 
thence  to  Florence,  where  it  now  is.  Of  the  Institutes  there  is  no  manuscript 
of  an  earlier  date  than  one  of  the  tenth  century,  known  as  the  codex  Bam* 
bergenms. 

b 
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the  undertaking,  and  in  December,  a.d.  534,  the  new  code,  called 
The  Mcond  t^e  code  repetitcB  prcelectionis,  received  the  force  of 
Code.  law.     This  Ib  the  code  we  now  have  ;   the   former 

code,  that  of  a.d.  529,  was  carefully  suppressed,  and  no  trace  of 
it  remains.  The  Code,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  is 
arranged  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Digest. 

33.  But  Justinian  could  not  endure  that  his  having  systema- 
_  tised  the  law  should  exclude  him  from  law-making:. 

He  announced  in  the  Code  *  that  any  legislative 
reforms  he  might  at  any  future  time  see  St  to  make  should  be 
published  in  the  form  of  Novellce  Comstitutiones.  Many  such 
NovelloB  were  afterwards  published ;  the  first  in  January,  A.D. 
535,  the  last  in  November,  A.D.  564.  Altogether  they  amount  to 
165 ;  but  no  collection  of  them  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  Few  of  them  bear  a  later  date  than  A.D. 
545,  the  year  of  Tribonian's  death. 

34.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  after  a  few  general  observa- 
A  ran  nrnt  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nature,  the  divisions,  and  the  sources  of 
ofthelnati-  law,  proceed  to  treat,  first  of  persons,  then  of  things, 
tutes.  ^^^  ^£  g^g^»^ggjQua  Jq  dcccascd  persons,  then  of  obli- 
gations, and  lastly  of  actions.  An  arrangement  as  nearly  similar 
as  possible  will  be  observed  in  the  following  outline  of  Roman 
private  law. 

ROMAN  PRIVATE  LAW. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Austin's  Treatise  on  the  Province  of  Juris- 
prudence will  remember  that  he  proposes,  in  the  outline  given 
in  the  Appendix,  to  treat  the  subject  of  Law,  by  examining,  fij:«t> 
the  science  of  General  Jurisprudence,  that  is,  of  the  legal  notions 
and  principles  which  enter  into  every  system  of  law ;  and  secondly, 
the  science  of  Particular  Law,  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  *  The 
science  of  any  such  system  of  Positive  Law  as  now  actually  ob- 
tains, or  once  actually  obtained  in  a  specifically  determined 
nation  ' ;  and  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  sciences  of 
general  and  particular  jurisprudence  and  the  science  or  sciences 
which  would  tell  us,  not  what  law  is,  but  what  law  ought  to  be. 

The  Roman  jurists  made  no  approach  to  a  division  of  the  sub- 
ject so  accurate  and  so  exhaustive.  It  is  their  great  merit,  the 
real  source  of  their  value  to  modem  Europe,  that  they  apprehended 
and  elucidated  the  great  leading  principles  and  notions  of  general 

*  Const  de  Emend,  Cod.  4. 
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juriBprudenoe;  bat  they  did  not  clearly  distinguish  between  general 
jurisprudence  and  the  municipal  law  of  Rome,  or  between  law  and 
morality.  As  we  have  said  before,  they  assumed,  on  the  authority 
of  Greek  philosophy,  that  there  was  a  lex  riatv/rcB  binding  on  them 
because  it  was  a  lex,  and  they  endeavoured  to  work  up  the  dictates 
of  this  law  and  of  thQJvs  gentiwm  together  with  the  provisions  of 
the  old  jus  civile  into  a  whole.  The  Institutes  of  Gains  open 
with  a  declaration  that  every  system  of  law  must  contain  the  two 
elements  of  general  and  municipal  law ;  but  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  there  are  prefixed  two  definitions  taken  from  ^wnieion*  of 
the  writings  of  Ulpian ;  and,  while  the  definitions  them-  juuice  and 
selves  illustrate  the  inexactness  with  which  the  jurists  ^^^'P'^'^^^^^' 
determined  the  province  of  jurisprudence,  the  place  assigned  to 
them  in  this  compilation  shows  the  utter  want  of  anything  like 
philosophy  in  the  age  when  the  Institutes  were  written.  The 
first  definition  defines  the  moral  virtue  of  justice  by  reference  to 
a  legal  term  (juaX  which  it  leaves  unexplained :  the  second  pro- 
nounces jurisprudence  to  be  the  '  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
divine,'  a  phrase  which,  originally  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  pontifical  and  secular  law,  has  no  general  mean- 
ing, except  as  a  summary  of  the  philosophy  which  thought  that 
law  was  the  expression  of  a  reason  common  to  the  universe  and 
to  man.  We  can  only  treat  the  Roman  notions  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence historically,  and  ascertain  what  they  were  and  whence 
they  came ;  we  cannot  make  them  fit  into  the  more  accurate  shapes 
assigned  to  these  general  terms  by  the  modem  philosophy  of  law. 

35.  The  preceding  historical  sketch  will  have  sufficed  to  show 
what  were  the  sources  of  Roman  law :  (1)  There  was  „ 

Sources  <tf  law, 

the  old  jvs  civile,  which  mainly  depended  on  custom 
as  its  basis.  (2)  There  were  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  prcetora, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  juris  prudentes,  supplementing  the  jiLS 
civile  from  the  dictates  of  the  lex  naiu/rce  and  the  jus  gentium  / 
and  (3)  There  were  positive  enactments,  which  may  be  divided 
into  leges,  plebiscita,  seruitusconsulta,  and  announcements  of  the 
will  of  the  emperor. 

36.  The  main  legal  term  with  which  we  have  to  start  in 
approaching  Roman  law  is  jtis.    The  word  is  used  to 

signify  both  the  sum  of  rights  and  their  corresponding      "'»-'***^ 
duties,  sanctioned  by  law,  and  also  any  group,  or  any  single  one 
of  these  rights.     The  law  prescribes  different  relations  in  which 
the  members  of  a  State  are  to  stand  to  things  and  to  each  other. 

b2 
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The  daim,  protected  by  legal  remedies,  which  each  man  has  to 
have  any  of  these  relations  observed  in  his  own  case 
^  '  is  a  right;  and  as  the  right  must  be  conceived  to 
belong  to  or  reside  in  a  person,  we  speak  of  a  right  being  the 
right  of  a  person,  e.g.  my  right  to  have  that  book,  your  right  to 
have  that  house  (jus  meum,  jua  twwm).  When  we  examine  the 
different  rights  established  by  law  in  a  State,  we  find  some  of  a 
public  character,  affecting  individuals  as  members  of  a  body  poli- 
tic ;  others  of  a  private  character,  affecting  individuals  directly. 
It  is  only  of  the  private  rights  established  by  Roman  law  that  we 
now  propose  to  speak ;  and  as  rights  are  either  rights  which  per- 
sons have  over  things,  or  rights  which  persons  have  against 
JXfnsionqf  some  other  person  or  persons,  we  shall  treat,  first* 
the  subfeeL  q{  ^^^  mode  in  which  the  Roman  law  regarded  per- 
sons ;  then  of  the  mode  in  which  it  regarded  things ;  then  of  the 
rights  it  gave  to  persons  against  persons;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
method  by  which  the  State  enforced  private  rights  when  disputed 
or  disregarded,  that  is,  the  system  of  civil  process. 


L  PERSONS. 

37.  The  word  persona  had,  in  the  usage  of  Roman  law,  a 
j^  .^  ^-  different  meaning  from  that  which  we  ordinarily  at- 
theuHfrdper-  tach  to  the  word  person.  Whoever  or  whatever  was 
'*^^-  capable  of  having,  and  being  subject  to,  rights  was  a 
persona.  Slaves  were  personce  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not 
merely  things,  and  they  could  go  through  some  legal  forms  and 
were  entitled  in  later  times  to  a  certain  amount  of  legal  protection ; 
but  although  they  are  thus  treated  of  under  the  law  of  persons,  it 
is  chiefly  their  want  of  legal  capacities  that  attracts  attention. 
Many  persons,  however,  had  no  physical  existence.  The  law 
clothed  certain  abstract  conceptions  with  an  existence,  and  attached 
to  them  the  capability  of  having,  and  being  subject  to,  rights.  The 
law,  for  instance,  treated  the  State  as  a  persons,  capable,  for  ex- 
ample, of  owning  land  or  slaves  (ager  jmblicus,  servi  pvhlici). 
So,  a  corporation,  or  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  was  a  persons, 
quite  apart  from  the  individual  personce  who  formed  the  one  and 
administered  the  other.  Even  the^ott^,  or  imperial  treasury,  as 
being  the  symbol  of  the  abstract  conception  of  the  emperor's 
claims,  was  spoken  of  as  a  persoTia. 

38.  The  technical  term  for  the  position  of  an  individual  re- 
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garded  as  a  legal  person  was  atatvSj  and  the  constitutive  elements 

of  his  status  were  liberty,  citizenship,  and  membership 

in  a  family.     First,  he  must  be  free.    A  slave  had  no 

rights.     In  the  earlier  days  of  Roman  law,  no  one  would  have 

conceived  this  to  be  unnatural     But  philosophy,  and 

the  study  of  morality,  taught  the  later  jurists  that 

the  condition  of  a  slave  was  a  violation  of  natural  law.     It  was 

not,  however,  necessary  that  the  person  should  have  been  bom 

free  (ingenmus) ;  for  the  process  of  manumission  placed  the  slave 

in  some  degree  on  a  level  with  the  ingenmus  by  making  him  a 

freedman  (libertinus,  or,  if  spoken  of  with  reference  to  his  patron, 

libertus^).    It  depended  on  the  mode  and  circumstance  of  his 

manumission  whether  he  became  at  once  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  in 

whatever  way  he  was  enfranchised  he  still  owed  certain  duties  to 

his  patron,  and  in  certain  cases  his  patron  was  his  heir. 

39.  The  second  element  of  the  status  was  citizenship.    The 
Roman  notion  of  the  State  was  that  of  a  compact 
privileged  body  separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the  *'^* 

world  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  certain  public  and  private 
rights.  In  the  early  times  of  Rome  the  cives,  or  members  of  the 
State,  were  divided  into  two  bodies  of  patres  and  plebeians,  the 
former  of  whom  had  a  public  and  sacred  law  peculiar  to  themselves, 
while  they  shared  with  the  latter  the  system  of  private  law. 
Beyond  the  State  all  were  hostes  and  harham.  But  as  civilisation 
advanced,  the  number  of  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Rome  for 
trade,  or  were  otherwise  brought  into  friendly  relations  with  citi- 
zens, was  so  great  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  class, 
that  of  peregrini.  To  be  a  citizen  was  thenceforward  not  to  be  a 
peregrinvs,  the  force  of  the  one  idea  being  brought  out  by  the 
prominence  of  its  opposite.  A  peregrinus  was  subject  to  the  jus 
gentium;  citizens  alone  could  daim  the  privileges  of  the  jus 
Quiritium.  But  when  her  conquests  placed  Rome  in  new  and 
varjdng  relations  with  the  nations  of  Italy,  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  citizen  and  the  peregrinus  was  accorded  to  the  more 
privileged  of  the  vanquished.  Some  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
were  given  to  them,  and  some  were  withheld.  These  peculiar 
rights  of  the  citizen  were  summed  up  in  the  familiar  term  suffror 
giwm  et  honores,  the  right  of  voting  and  the  capacity  of  holding 
magisterial  offices,  and  in  the  terms  connvMvmi  and  commerciv/rrL 

*  The  Latin  for  a  freedmoa  was  liberttTiua  ;  but  libertua  Titii  is  the  Latin 
lor  the  freedman  of  Titins. 
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Connvhmm  is  a  term  which  explains  itself.  The  foundation  of 
the  Roman  family  was  a  marriage  according  to  the  ju8  QvAritium, 
and  not  to  have  the  connuhium  was  to  be  incapable  of  entering 
into  the  Roman  family  system.  In  the  word  coTwm&rciuTa  were 
included  the  power  of  holding  property  and  making  contracts 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  also  the  teataToentif actio,  or  the 
power  to  make  or  witness  a  will,  and  to  accept  property  under  one. 
By  ih.^  jus  Latinum  and  the  jus  Italicum  various  modifications  of 
the  different  rights  implied  in  the  civitas  were  granted.  The  jus 
Latinum  gave  private  rights  to  individuals,  the  jus  ItaUdum  gave 
public  rights  to  towns.  In  some  cases  the  ji^  Latinum  gave  the 
connvbiwm  and  cow/merciuvn ;  in  some  only  the  latter,  in  many 
only  a  portion  of  the  latter,  the  testa/menti  f actio,  the  power  of 
making,  or  taking  under,  a  testament,  being  withheld.  The  jus 
Italicurngskve  certain  favoured  towns  a  free  municipal  constitution^ 
an  immunity  from  direct  taxation,  and  made  the  soil  subject  to 
Quiritarian  ownership  (see  sec  58).  In  the  course  of  time  other 
shades  between  the  civis  and  the  peregrinus  were  introduced,  but 
all  distinction  between  them  was  gradually  swept  away  by  the 
increasing  recklessness  with  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  were 
bestowed.  At  last  CaracaUa  made  all  the  free  subjects  of  the 
empire  citizens ;  and  thenceforward  the  dass  of  peregrini,  pro- 
perly speaking,  ceased  to  exist.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
dvilieed  world  were  cives,  and  beyond  were  nothing  but  ba/rbari 
and  hastes. 

40.  The  Roman  family,  in  the  peculiar  shape  it  assumed  under 
the  jus  Quiritium,  was  modelled  on  a  civil  rather  than 
*^  ^'  on  a  natural  basis.  The  tie  which  bound  members  of 
the  same  family  was  not  that  of  blood  ;  it  was  their  common 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  system.  For  the  formation  of 
such  a  family,  a  legal  marriage  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  ; 
but  it  was  only  a  preliminary,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
family  did  not  in  any  way  flow  from  the  tie.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  all  in  all.  He  did  not  so  much  represent  as  absorb  in 
himself  the  subordinate  members.  He  alone  was  sui  juris,  i.e. 
had  an  independent  will ;  all  the  other  members  were  alienijuris^ 
their  wills  were  not  independent,  but  were  only  expressed  through 
their  chief.  The  paterfamilias,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  said 
to  have  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  in  his  power ;  and  this 
power  (patria  potestas)  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  peculiarly 
characterised  the  Roman  family.     At  the  head  of  the  family  stood 
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the  pdterfa/nUlias  alone.  Beneath  him  came  his  children,  sons 
and  daughters,  and  his  wife,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  the  symmetry 
of  the  system,  was  treated  by  law  as  a  daughter.*  If  a  daughter 
manried,  she  left  this  family,  and  passed  into  the  family  of  her 
husband,  but  if  a  son  married,  all  his  children  were  as  much  in 
the  power  of  the  paterfamiliaa  as  the  son  himself.  Thus  all  the 
descendants  through  the  male  line  were  in  the  power  of  the  same 
person.  And  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  link  of  family  rela- 
tionship between  them,  not  the  natural  tie  of  blood.  When  the 
paterfamilias  died,  each  of  the  sons  became  in  his  turn  a  pater- 
familias;  he  was  now  sui  juris,  and  all  his  own  descendants 
through  the  male  line  were  in  his  power.  Each  of  the  daughters 
as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried,  was  also  auijv/ria  ;  but  directly 
she  formed  a  legal  marriage,  and  thereby  entered  into  her  husband  s 
family,  she  passed  into  the  power  of  another.  Hence  it  was  said 
that  a  woman  was  at  once  the  beginning  and  end  of  her  family, 
caput  et  finis  fa/mUicB  euce,  for  directly  she  attempted  to  continue 
it,  she  passed  into  another  family. 

41.  Persons  who  were  under  the  power  of  another  could  not 
hold  or  acquire  any  property  of  their  own.  All  belonged  to  the 
paterfaTmliaa ;  and  whatever  the  son  acquired  was  p^^^  ^y 
acquired  for  the  father.  In  matters  of  public  law  the  perwnB  in 
filivsfarrdlias  laboured  under  no  incapacities;  he  ^'^'^^**^- 
could  vote  or  hold  a  magistracy,  but  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
law  he  was  absolutely  in  his  father  s  power.  He  could  not  make  a 
will,  for  he  had  no  property  to  dispose  of ;  nor  bring  an  action,  for 
nothing  was  owing  to  him.  But  in  all  public  relations,  whenever 
this  incapability  of  possessing  property  was  not  in  question,  the 
filiuafamiliaa  had  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  he  had,  for  in- 
stance, the  connvMv/m,  and  could  contract  a  legal  marriage ;  and 
the  coTnmerciwn,  and  could,  therefore,  be  a  witness  in  a  sale  by 
mancipation,  to  which  none  except  citizens  could  be  witnesses. 
The  indulgence  of  later  times  permitted  the  filivsfamilias  to 
hold  certain  property  apart  from  the  paterfamilias,  an  indulgence 
first  accorded  as  an  encouragement  to  military  service.  But  this 
was  always  treated  as  a  notable  departure  from  the  strict  theory 
of  law. 

42.  The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the  natural  family 

*  She  was  technically  said  to  be  in  the  manua  of  her  husband ;  and  per- 
haps manua  is  the  old  word  signifying  the  power  of  the  paterfamilias,  and 
poUstaa  is  only  an  expression  of  later  Latin. 
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is  illustrated  by  its  being  possible  for  a  member  of  the  l^al  family 
Bmaneipa'  ^  4^^  ^^  ^^^  become  an  entire  stranger  to  it,  and  for 
^^^  an  entire  stranger  to  be  admitted  te  it,  and  be  as 

completely  a  member  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  the  ptUerfannUias. 
The  mode  by  which  the  change  in  either  case  was  accomplished 
was  by  a  fictitious  sale.  Every  Roman  citizen  could  sell  himself 
to  another  by  the  peculiar  form  of  sale  called  mandpatio  ;  and  as 
the  father  possessed  over  the  son  the  rights  which  a  person  swi 
jv/ris  possessed  over  himself,  he  sold  the  JUivsfamilias  te  a  nomi- 
nal purchaser,  who  was  supposed  to  buy  the  son.  It  was  declared 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  a  son  thrice  sold  by  his 
father  should  befreefrom  hispower,  and  the  ceremony  was  therefore 
repeated  three  times,  and  the  son  was  then  emancipatvs,  or  sold 
out  of  the  family.  When  a  stranger,  being  himself  oLieni  juris, 
wished  or  was  compelled  to  enter  a  family,  the  process  was  effected 
by  adoption.  Here,  again,  then,  was  another  sale,  the  pater- 
familias  of  the  family  he  quitted  being  the  seller,  and  the  paier- 
fa/ndlias  of  that  he  entered  being  the  purchaser.  If  the  stranger 
was  8m  jv/ris,  he  entered  his  new  family  by  arrogation,  which  in 
ancient  times  could  only  be  effected  by  a  vote  in  the  comitia 
cv/riataf  it  being  considered  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  keep  a 
watch  over  such  a  proceeding,  lest  the  last  of  his  gerts  should 
arrogate  himself,  and  ito  sacra  be  lost.  Much  simpler  modes  for 
effecting  arrogation,  as  well  as  for  effecting  emancipation  and 
adoption,  were  employed  in  later  times ;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  law  introduced  by  Justinian  was  that  by 
which  he  altered  the  character  of  adoption,  and  decreed  that,  unless 
the  adopter  was  an  ascendant,  the  person  adopted  should  not  pass 
out  of  his  natural  family. 

43.  A  person  might  be  smjuris,  and  be  in  possession  of  every 
Tutors  and  right,  and  yet  be  unable,  through  some  imperfection, 
curators,  ^  exercise  the  rights  he  possessed.  A  child,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  only  not  able  to  conduct  his  affairs  with  discretion, 
but  he  was  unable  to  understend,  perhaps  to  speak,  the  forms 
necessary  to  be  expressly  pronounced  in  almost  every  legal  trans- 
action. A  tutor  was  therefore  appointed,  who,  until  the  child 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  supplied  this  defect  of  his  watd,  or, 
as  he  was  called,  his  pupiL  And  this  is  the  Roman  notion  of  a 
tutor :  he  was  a  person  who  supplied  something  that  was  wanting, 
who  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  pupil's  persoTia.*    He  of  course 

*  PetBona  had  in  Boman  law  a  double  signification.    It  meant  a  person 
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took  care  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  child ;  but  this  was 
only  an  accessory  of  his  position ;  his  primary  office  was  to  supply 
by  his  auctoritcta  *  what  the  pupil  fell  short  of.  So,  too,  in  the 
old  law,  unmarried  women,  of  whatever  age,  remained  in  the 
tutelage  of  their  relations.  Further,  a  person  might  be  auijv/ria, 
and  be  of  an  age  to  exercise  his  rights,  and  yet  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  he  did  not  hurt  himself  and  his  family  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  them.  In  such  cases,  a  curator  was 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  his  property.  This 
curator  had  a  perfectly  different  office  from  a  tutor;  in  technical 
language,  the  tutor  was  said  to  be  appointed  to  the  person,  the 
curator  to  the  property.  The  curator  was  only  appointed  as  a 
check  to  prevent  pecuniary  loss.  Curators  were  also  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  insane  persons,  and  of  persons  noto- 
riously prodigal,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  but  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

44.  While  the  head  of  a  family  lived,  all  those  who  were  in 
his  power  were  connected   together  by  the  tie  of     ^^^ 
subjection  to  the  power  of  the  same  person.    The 

tie  was  called  agriatio,  and  the  persons  so  mutually  connected 
were  agnati  to  each  other.  When  the  paterfa/milias  died,  the  tie 
of  agmatio  still  subsisted.  Each  of  those  who,  by  his  death,  be- 
came sm  jvms,  became  the  head  of  a  new  family ;  but  still  they 
and  their  descendants  were  ogTiati  to  each  other  so  long  as  they  did 
not  by  emancipation  or  by  adoption,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  by 
marriage,  leave  their  original  family.  All  those,  in  short,  who 
would  have  been  agnati  to  each  other  if  the  life  of  the  original 
paterfamiiUas  had  been  prolonged,  were  a^/nati  at  any  distance 
of  time,  however  great,  after  his  death.  A  number  of  distinct 
families  might  thus,  when  looked  on  as  connected  by  agruUio, 
be  spoken  of  as  one  family ;  for  they  were  all  portions  of  the 
family  of  a  deceased  paterfamilias. 

45.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  agnati,  the  ancient  patrician  had 
that  of  the  gens.  They  were  nearer  to  him  than  those  who  were 
only  related  to  him  by  blood.    If  a  patrician  died  intestate,  in 

in  the  sense  used  above  in  seo.  87.  It  also  meant  all  or  some  of  the  capacities 
attaching  to  a  person.  The  persona  (taken  generally)  of  a  person  was  thns 
the  inun  total  of  all  his  legal  capacities,  and  the  same  person  as  a  hnsband  or 
father  had  the  persona  mariti  or  patria. 

*  The  derivation  of  auetoriias  shonld  never  be  lost  sight  of.  When  one 
person  increased,  augebai,  what  another  had,  so  as  to  fill  up  a  deficiency, 
this  increasing  or  filling  up  was  called  auoioritas. 
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default  of  agnati,  his  gentiles,  the  men  of  his  geTis,  were  his  heirs. 

^     .,        He  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  two  artificial  circles, 
GeiUiUs. 

shutting  out  the  natural  circle  of  blood  relations;  while 

the  plebeian,  unless  he  happened  to  belong  to  one  of  the  few  ple- 
beian gentes,  and,  when  the  system  of  gentes  had  faded  away,  the 
patrician  also,  acknowledged  the  ties  of  blood  as  next  to  that  of 
agnatio.    All  those  who  were  connected  together  by 
''^''**'^**     the  ties  of  blood  were  cognati.    It  was  the  tendency 
of  the  later  Roman  legislation  to  give  greater  and  greater  weight 
to  the  ties  of  blood,  and  to  substitute  a  natural,  for  an  artificial, 
system  of  family  relationship.     Lastly,  the  cognati  of 
each  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  were  said  to  be 
afinss  to  the  other  party. 

46.  We  have  spoken  as  if  the  wife  had  been  always  in  the 
Posiiim  of  mambSy  or  power,  of  her  husband.  And  this  was  so, 
the  wife.  probably,  in  the  strict  theory  of  the  Roman  family, 
and  in  the  practice  of  early  times.  The  tie  of  marriage  was 
formed  among  the  patricians  by  the  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  in 
which  none  could  partake  except  those  who  had  the  privileges  of 
the  jvs  aacrum ;  and  apparently  the  mere  fact  of  going  through 
the  ceremony  placed  a  wife  in  the  manua  of  her  husband.  The 
plebeians  had  no  corresponding  ceremony ;  and  in  order  that,  when 
two  persons  came  together  in  marriage,  the  wife  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  husband,  she  was  sold  to  the  husband  by  the  father^ 
a  process  which  was  termed  coeTrvptio^  or  if  she  remained  with  her 
husband  a  year,  then  the  power  over  her  was  acquired  by  uswa, 
that  is,  by  the  uninterrupted  lapse  of  time.  If,  however,  she 
absented  herself  for  three  consecutive  nights  in  the  year,  this, 
prevented  her  falling  into  the  husband's  power.  Perhaps,  at  all 
times,  at  least  in  plebeian  families,  a  woman  could  so  marry  as 
not  to  fall  into  the  raanua  of  her  husband ;  and  in  later  times 
such  marriages  formed  the  rule.  It  made  no  difierence  in  other 
relations  of  the  family  whether  the  wife  was  in  the  power  of  the 
husband  or  not.  Supposing  she  and  her  husband  had  the  con- 
nubium,  that  is,  were  capable  of  intermarrying,  all  the  usual 
incidents  of  a  marriage,  such  as  the  patria  potestaa,  attached  to 
the  connection.  If  a  man  and  a  woman  entered  into  a  permanent 
connection  without  marriage  (concubinatus),  their 
children  were  naturalea  liberi,  and  were  so  far 
favoured  by  the  later  law  as  to  be  capable  of  being  placed  in  the 
position  of  children  sprung  from  a  legal  marriage,  by  the  process 
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of  legitimatio.  After  the  time  of  Constantine  they  might  be 
made  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents.  In 
all  unions  of  the  sexes,  other  than  a  legal  marriage,  the  children 
followed  the  condition  of  their  mother:  being  free,  that  is,  if  she 
was  free,  and  slaves  if  she  was  a  slave.  The  union  of  slaves  was 
called  contvJ)emiv/ni ;  but  however  solemnly  entered  into,  and 
however  faithfully  its  natural  tie  acknowledged,  it  was  never  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  regarded  as  anything  better  than  promiscuous 
intercourse. 

47.  It  was  possible  that  any  one  who  possessed  a  complete 
8tatu8  should  undergo  a  change  of  atatuB,  and  this  DMixntuio 
change  might  happen  in  any  one  of  the  three  com-  ^P<^<^' 
ponent  parts  of  the  ntaivs.  The  capability  of  exercising  all  those 
rights  implied  in  a  perfect  status  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
man's  caput,  and  the  change  in  each  of  these  component  parts  was 
said  to  be  a  deminutio  capitis,  a  lessening  or  impairing  of  the 
caput  First,  a  man  might  lose  his  freedom  ;  he  might  be  taken 
prisoner  by  an  enemy,  or  undergo  a  very  severe  criminal  sentence. 
The  loss  of  this  element  of  the  status,  called  capitis  deminutio 
maai/ma,  involved  the  loss  of  the  remaining  two,  the  person  who 
ceased  to  be  free  ceasing  also  to  have  the  rights  of  citizenship  or 
family  rights.  Secondly,  he  might  lose  his  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  this  loss,  called  capitis  deminutio  Tnedia,  involved  the  loss 
of  family  rights,  but  still  left  him  free.  Thirdly,  by  what  was 
called  capitis  dem^inuiio  minima,  he  might  lose  his  position  in 
his  family  by  emancipation  or  arrogation.  In  early  times  there 
were  rights,  principally  those  forming  part  of  the  jus  sacrum, 
which  a  person  who  passed  out  of  his  family  really  lost ;  but  in 
later  times,  as  in  every  case  the  person  who  underwent  this  capitis 
deminutio  either  entered  another  family,  or  became  the  head 
of  his  own  family,  his  status  was  really  not  made  at  all  less 
perfect  by  the  change.  Of  course  this  capitis  deminutio  involved 
the  loss  of  neither  of  the  two  other  component  parts  of  the 
status. 

48.  When  a  person  was  possessed  of  a  perfect  status,  he  was 
considered  to  enjoy  a  high  dignity  and  reputation  in 

the  eyes  of  others.    This  reputation  (existimatto)  the 
Bomans  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  possessions  of  a  person. 
It  was  even  to  a  certain  extent  regulated  by  law.     If  a  person 
ceased  to  be  free,  his  existimatio  was  gone.     Certain  offences  were 
treated  by  law  as  impairing  it.     If  the  offence  was  so  grave  as  to 
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impair  the  existimatio  very  seriously,  its  diminution  was  said  to 
amount  to  infamia.  For  example,  a  partner,  or  a  mandatary, 
condemned  in  an  action  pro  socio  or  Tnandato,  was  stamped  with 
infamy.  The  consequences  of  infamy  were,  that  the  guilty  per- 
son could  not  vote,  could  not  receive  public  honours,  and  could 
not  bring  a  public  prosecution.  If  the  offence  was  rather  less 
grave,  the  consequence  was  turpitudo ;  and  if  the  person  was  in 
some  inferior  position,  as,  for  instance,  an  actor,  he  was  said  to  be 
marked  with  a  levia  nota,  a  slight  brand  of  disgrace. 

49.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed  that,  although  persons 
jg.  -^    that  were  the  mere  creations  of  law,  as  corporations, 
ixiaenee  of  ceased  to  exist  when  the  law  in  any  way  put  an  end 
'^*""'       to  their  existence,  as  by  the  dissolution  of  the  corpo- 
ration, yet  the  person  of  individuals,  that  is,  their  legal,  as  opposed 
to  their  natural  being,  did  not  become  extinct  by  their  death.    At 
the  moment  of  death  it  was  shifted  to  those  who  represented  them. 
The  son  was  clothed  with  the  person  of  the  father,  the  heir  with 
that  of  the  testator.    What  we  mean  by  saying  that  the  deceased 
is  represented,  that  is,  again  made  present  and  brought  before  us, 
the  Roman  jurists  expressed  by  saying  that  his  person  had  been 
shifted  to  those  who  succeeded  in  his  place. 

II.  TmNGS. 

50.  The  word  thing  (res)  has,  in  Boman  law,  a  sense  as  arti- 
27m  qfthe  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  word  person.  As  person  com- 
ward  res.      prehends  every  legal  being  that  has  rights  and  is  sub- 

ject  to  them,  so  thing  comprehends  all  that  can  be  considered  as 
the  object  *  of  a  right.  The  object  of  a  right  may  be  incorporeal, 
or  the  pure  creation  of  law,  and  need  not  be  limited  to  things  cor- 
poreal and  visible.  The  law  can  separate  the  right  to  possess  a 
field  and  the  right  to  walk  in  it,  and  the  object  of  each  right  is 
called  indifferently  a  thing.  When  we  attempt  to  classify  these 
objects  of  rights,  we  are  unable  to  select  any  one  principle  of 
division  according  to  which  we  may  distribute  them.  The  aspects 
in  which  we  may  view  them  are  too  various  to  admit  of  a  simple 
arrangement ;  we  may,  however,  make  a  division  approximately 
accurate  by  considering,  first,  those  heads  of  things  which  we 
arrive  at  by  examining  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves ;  and 
secondly,  those  which  we  arrive  at  by  inquiring  into  the  interest 
which  persons  have  in  them. 

*  This  word  is  here  used  in  the  Bense  of  Uie  German  writers  and  oorre- 
spends  with  Austin's  *  subject'. 
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51.  First,  then,  things  may  be  corporeal  or  incorporeal ;  or, 
as  the  jurists  expressed  it,  tangi  possunt  or  tangi  non 
poasunt.    We  see  a  house  or  a  field ;  we  do  not  see  ounmT 

a  right  to  inhabit  the  one  or  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Corporeal  and 
other.  The  physical  tangible  object  of  sense  is  a  *^'*'''^ 
corporeal  thing ;  the  intangible  abstraction  of  the  mind  is  an  in- 
corporeal thing.  Incorporeal  things  always  consist  in  a  right; 
if  we  see  a  stream  flowing,  or  a  path  winding  through  a  field,  the 
mind  sees,  as  something  distinct  from  the  object  of  sense,  the 
power  of  using  the  water  or  of  following  the  path.  This  power 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  an  incorporeal  thing;  and  a  person 
may  have  a  ri^t  to  possess  it  just  as  he  may  have  a  right  to  pos- 
sess a  house  or  field.  Strictly  speaking,  the  right  to  own  a  field, 
and  not  the  field  itself,  is  what  the  law  takes  cognisance  of,  and 
this  is  as  much  incorporeal  as  the  right  to  walk  over  it.  But 
Roman  law  has  adopted  or  introduced  the  popular  way  of  speaking, 
according  to  which  we  say,  *  I  have  a  field ' ; '  I  have  a  right  of  way 
over  a  field '. 

52.  We  may  again  speak  of  corporeal  things  as  moveable  and 
immoveable  (res mobiles, ae moventea, and rea aoli,  rea    n»,.^    

,.     .        .  1     .  ,        .  ,  In,v%g$  move' 

immobilea),  a  distinction  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  abu  and  im- 
other  remark  than  that  some  moveable  things  are  so 
incorporated  with  immoveables,  or  so  constantly  associated  with 
their  use,  that  the  law  treats  them  as  immoveables,  as  for  instance 
a  house,  each  brick  of  which  is  a  moveable,  is  itself  an  immove- 
able, because  attached  to  the  soil. 

53.  Things  are  also  either  divisible  or  indivisible.     We  cannot 
divide  a  slave  or  a  horse  so  that  the  several  parts    j%^„^,^,„,-. 
have  the  same  value  which  they  had  when  they  were   nbU  and  in- . 
parts  of  a  whole ;  but  if  we  divide  a  field  into  four,  we     *      *•• 
have  four  small  fields. 

54.  They  are  also  principal  or  accessory;  that  is,  they  are 
the  direct  object  of  rights,  or  are  only  so  as  forming  ^j„-,jt^^. 
a  portion  of,  or  being  intimately  connected  with,  eipaiandac- 
something  that  is;  thus  a  tree  is  a  principal  thing,   ^^^''^' 

its  fruit  an  accessory. 

55.  Another  distinction  relating  to  things  familiar  to  the 
Roman  jurists  was  that  between  the  gemia  and  the    oenua  and 
apedea.    By  the  genvs  was  meant  a  whole  class  of  9»««« 
objects,  such  as  horses,  or  the  general  name  for  an  object,  such 
as  wine,  oil,  wheat.     Speciea  was  the  particular  member  of  the 
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class,  or  particular  portion  of  the  object  comprehended  under  the 
genua,  as  this  horse,  or  the  wine  in  this  bottle.  If  a  purchaser 
bought  a  horse,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  the  thing  bought  was 
said  to  be  determined  genere ;  if  he  bought  a  particular  horse  or 
the  oil  in  a  certain  vase,  the  thing  bought  was  said  to  be  deter- 
mined specie.  All  things  which  are  included  under  a  general 
name,  such  as  oil  or  wheat,  are  commonly  divided  by  being 
weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  and  were  therefore  spoken  of  by 
the  jurists  as  being  those  things  qucB  ponder e,  numero,  Tnensu- 
rave  e<m8tant 

56.  We  may,  lastly,  regard  things  as  particular,  or  as  collected 

under  some  head,  when  the  whole  collection  is  a  thing 
iarJ*afid  ^  ^^-  Thus  a  sheep  is  a  particular  thing  (res 
rerum  univer-  singulo/ris) ;  a  flock,  composed  ex  distantibus  uni 

nomini  svhjectis,  is  a  collection  of  things,  or,  as  the 
jurists  expressed  it,  is  a  rerum  universitas  (or  simply  universitas). 
As  also,  of  course,  are  such  comprehensive  things  as  an  inheritance, 
a  marriage  portion,  the  peculium  of  a  slave. 

57.  In  proceeding  to  the  second  division  of  things  according 
to  the  persons  who  have  rights  over  them,  and  to  the  extent  of 
those  rights,  we  must  first  notice  the  distinction  in  things  caused 

by  certain  things  having  a  sacred  character  (res  divini 
juris).  These  were  res  sacrce,  consecrated  to  the 
superior  gods ;  or  res  religioscSy  such  as  tombs  or  burial-grounds, 
consecrated  to  the  infernal  gods ;  or,  lastly,  res  sanctce  (hallowed), 
things  human,  but  having  a  sort  of  sacredness  attaching  to  them, 
such  as  the  waUs  and  gates  of  cities. 

58.  The  State,  ftg&in,  impressed  on  some  things  a  peculiar 
character.  All  things  which  were  held  by  peregrini  and  not  by 
citizens  were  peregrina.     The  soil  which  was  included  in  the  terri- 

jfftr  tories  of  the  early  State,  the  ager  Romanus,  was  dis- 

Jiomanus.  tinguished  from  all  other  land  by  being  alone  capable 
of  being  the  subject  of  sale  by  mancipation,  and  being  alone 
held  by  the  special  tenure  of  ihejiis  Quiritiurru*  In  later  times 
a  greater  portion  of  the  soil  of  Italy  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  soil  of  the  ager  RoTnanus,  and  solwn  Italicum 
came  to  be  the  name  of  all  soil  wherever  situated  to  which  the 
privileges  of  the  old  ager  Romanus  were  accorded,  as  opposed  to 
solum  provinciale^  which  always  remained,  at  least  in  theory,  the 

^DiOK  Haucabm.  !▼.  18. 
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property  of  the  State,  and  of  which  a  perfect  ownership  could  not 
be  acquired.*  This  difference  in  the  tenure  of  the  soil,  which  had 
in  reality  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Diocletian,  was  formally 
abolished  by  Justinian. 

59.  In  the  older  law  there  also  prevailed  a  distinction, 
abolished  by  Justinian,  between  rea  Toancipi  and  res 

nee  Tnandpi.  We  know  from  a  fragment  of  Ulpian,f  ^^^^P^- 
what  things  were  rea  mancipi.  They  were  prcBcUa  in  Italico  solo, 
whether  in  the  country  or  the  city,  servitudes  (a  term  to  bo 
explained  presently)  over  these  prcedia,  when  in  the  country, 
slaves  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen  and  horses,  tamed  for  the 
service  of  man.  All  other  things  were  nee  mancipi.  We  also 
know  that  property  in  res  mancipi  could  only  be  transferred  by 
in  jure  cessio  (see  sec  73),  and  by  mancipation  that  is,  by  a  form 
of  sale,  in  which  the  purchaser  took  hold  with  his  hand  of  the 
thing  purchased,  and,  claiming  it  to  be  his,  struck  the  scales  with 
a  piece  of  copper,  which  he  then  tendered  to  the  seller.^  The  list  of 
res  mcmcipi  is  evidently  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  an  early  agri- 
cultural community,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the 
form  of  sale  required  to  transfer  the  property  in  them  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  sale  in  such  a  community.  At  some  period,  and 
in  some  manner  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  these  possessions 
of  an  early  agricultural  community  were  contrasted  with  other 
forms  of  wealth,  and  the  mode  of  transfer  customary  in  the  one 
case  was  found  not  to  be  customary  in  the  other.  The  law,  sanc- 
tioning and  embodying  the  custom,  made  the  form  of  manci/patio 
necessary  to  pass  res  m^ancipi,  and  declared  it  not  to  be  necessary 
to  pass  other  things.  Manus,  as  signifjdng  power,  §  is,  probably, 
the  root  of  the  phrases  mancipi  and  mancipatio.  Thus  res 
Tnandpi  meant  originally  things  in  the  hand,  or  taken  by  the 
hand,  of  the  owner,  and  the  taking  by  the  hand  in  the  form  of 
transfer  was  symbolic  of  the  purchaser  holding  or  acquiring  the 
thing  in  the  way  in  which  the  seller  had  held  or  acquired  it. 

60.  If  we  look  at  things  according  to  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  owned,  we  have  a  division  into  res  commune,  as  the  sea 

*  Ulp.  Reg.  xix.  1 ;  Cicbbo,  Pro  Flacco,  32 ;  Gaius,  ii.  27. 

t  Ulp.  Reg.  xix.  1. 

I  The  form  of  maneipatio  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  sec.  81. 

§  How  manus  signifies  power  is  a  farther  question ;  it  may  be  that  the 
hand  is  merely  a  metaphor,  as  we  say  '  in  the  hands  *  for  '  in  the  power '  of  a 
person;  or  it  may  mean  the  hand  of  a  conqueror  or  plunderer,  and  thus 
originally  things  manu  ca/pta  would  be  the  booty  of  plunderers. 
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and  the  air,  which  cannot  be  appropriated  by  any  particular  indi- 
Bes  communes,  viduals ;  res  publiccB,  things  which  belong  to  the 
BeapubiioB.  State,  as  the  State  land  (ager  piubliciis),  navigable 
rivers,  roads,    &c.;    res  univeraitatiSj  things  which  belong  to 

aggregate  bodies,  as  to  corporations ;  andresprivdtcB, 

^^      '  things  which  belong  to  individuals ;  and  these  were 

said  to  be  m  nostro  patrimonio,  i.e.  we  could,  in  one  way  or 

inno^To      another,  have  a  property  in  them:  whereas  things 

patnmonio.  common/  or  public,  or  dedicated  to  the  gods,  were 

extra  patrimoniumfi,  i.e.  could  not  become  the  subject  of  private 

property.    Lastly,  there  were  res  nuUius,  things  of 

which  no  one  has  acquired  the  ownership,  as  wild 
animals,  or  unoccupied  islands  in  the  sea. 

61.  Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  position  of  persons  in 
.  Boman  law,  as  also  of  the  divisions  of  things,  we  now 

proceed  to  speak  of  that  connection  between  pei*sons 

and  things  with  what  are  termed  rights  express.    The  necessities 

of  his  physical  position  oblige  man  to  exert  his  power  over  the 

.^^    world  of  things.     At  first  property  is  held  by  the 

tribe  or  community,  then  by  the  family,  and  lastly  by 
the  individual ;  and  when  society  has  reached  this  last  stage,  which 
it  had  reached  in  the  earliest  known  times  of  Boman  law,*  his 
special  interests  prompt  each  man  to  claim,  as  against  his  fellows, 
an  exclusive  interest  in  particular  things.  Sometimes  such  a 
claim  sanctioned  by  law  is  urged  directly :  the  owner,  as  he  is  said 
to  be,  of  the  thing  publishes  this  claim  against  all  other  men,  and 
asserts  an  indisputable  title  himself  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  the  thing  can  confer.  Sometimes  the 
claim  is  more  indirect ;  the  claimant  insists  that  there  are  one  or 
more  particular  individuals  who  ought  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
something  he  wishes  to  obtain,  or  do  something  for  him,  or  fulfil 
some  promise,  or  repair  some  damage  they  have  made  or  caused. 
Such  a  daim  is  primarily  urged  against  particular  persons,  and 
not  against  the  world  at  large.  On  this  distinction  between  claims 
to  things  advanced  against  all  men,  and  those  advanced  primarily 
against  particular  men,  is  based  the  division  of  rights  into  real 
and  personal  expressed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,f  on  the 

*  We  have,  however,  saoh  expressions  as  aui  heredes  applied  to  children 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  paterfamdliaSf  took  the  inheritance  as  something 
belonging  to  themselves,  and  this  is  obviously  a  survival  from  the  times  when 
the  family  rather  than  the  individual  was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  property. 

t  The  term  ju8  in  re  appears  in  the  summary  of  law  hearing  the  name  of 
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analogy  of  termB  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Boman  jurists,  by 
the  phrases  jv/ra  in  re  and  jura  ad  rem.  A  real  right,  a  jus  in  re, 
or,  to  use  the  equivalent  phrase  preferred  by  some  later  commen- 
tators, jvs  in  rem*  is  a  right  to  have  a  thing  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  men.  A  personal  right,  jiis  ad  rem^  or,  to  use  a  much 
more  correct  expression,  jvs  in  persmiam,  is  a  right  in  which 
there  is  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  right,  as  well  as  a 
thing  as  its  object,  a  right  which  gives  its  possessor  a  power  to 
oblige  another  person  to  give  or  procure,  or  do  or  not  do  some- 
thing. It  is  true  that  in  a  real  right  the  notion  of  persons  is 
involved,  for  no  one  could  claim  a  thing  if  there  were  no  other 
persons  against  whom  to  claim  it ;  and  that  in  a  personal  right  is 
involved  the  notion  of  a  thing,  for  the  object  of  the  right  is  a 
thing  which  the  possessor  wishes  to  have  given,  procured,  done,  or 
not  dona  But  the  leading  principle  of  the  distinction  is  simple 
and  intelligible ;  and  though  it  has  not  been  formally  adopted  in 
the  system  of  the  Institutes  or  of  the  leading  jurists,  yet  the 
classifications  of  the  difierent  relations  of  persons  and  things 
which  they  actually  employed  are  so  capable  of  being  assimilated 
to  that  which  this  distinction  suggests  that  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  it. 

IIL  RIGHTS  OVER  THINGS- 

62.  The  most  complete  right  over  a  thing  is  of  course  that 
possessed  by  the  absolute  owner  of  the  thing,  the  ^^.  . 
person  who  has  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  likes,  and 
who  holds  it  by  a  title  recognised  as  valid  by  law.  This  owner- 
ship was  in  Boman  law  expressed  by  the  word  dominium^  some* 
times  by  proprietas.  The  dominus  was  entitled  to  use  the  thing' 
(u8ub),  to  enjoy  all  its  products  (Jructu8\  and  to  consume  the: 
thing  entirely  if  it  was  capable  of  consumption  (ahusus).  He 
could  also  dispose  of  or  alienate  it  at  will.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  private  law,  the  owner  was  said  to  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritiutn. 

the  Brachylogus,  which  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century ;  both  phrases  occur 
in  the  pontifical  constitutions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Lib.  Seztua 
Decret.  iii.  7,  8,  in  quihusju8  non  esaet  quspHtum  in  re,  licet  ad  retit.) 

*The  objection  to  using  the  term  ju8  in  re  is  that  the  expression  occurs 
in  the  classical  jurists  as  meaning  an  interest  in  a  thing  short  of  ownership, 
as  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee  in  the  thing  pledged,  and  on  this  ground  the 
term  jus  in  rem^  which  in  this  sense  is  not  found  in  the  classical  jurists,  but 
iB  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  familiar  term  ciclio  in  rem,  seems  pre- 
ferable. 
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Nor  did  the  old  law  recognise  any  dominiwm  other  than  that 
which  was  enjoyed  ex  jure  Quiritiv/m,  But  the  prsstors  found 
occasions  when  they  wished  to  give  all  the  advantages  of  owner- 
ship but  were  prevented  by  the  civil  law  from  giving  the  legal 
dominium.  Another  kind  of  dominium  came  therefore  to  be 
spoken  of ;  and  the  term  in  bonis  habere  was  used  to  express  an 
ownership  which  was  practically  absolute  because  it  was  protected 
by  the  praetor's  authority,  but  which  was  not  technically  the  same 
as  ownership  ex  jure  Quiritium,,  Commentators  have  called  this 
ownership  the  dominium  bonitamum,  a  term  not,  however,  used 
by  the  jurists.  The  distinction  between  the  dominium  boni- 
tarium  and  that  ex  jure  Quiritium  entirely  disappeared  under 
Justinian. 

63.  To  the  notion  of  dominium  was  opposed  that  of  poaseaaio, 

A  person  might  be  owner  of  a  thing  and  yet  not  pos- 
sess it,  or  possess  it  without  being  the  owner.  Pos- 
session implied  actual  physical  occupation,  or  detention,  to  use  the 
technical  term,  of  the  thing ;  but  it  also  implied  something  more 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  It 
implied  not  only  a  fact,  but  an  intention ;  not  only  the  fact  of 
the  thing  being  under  the  control  of  the  possessor,  but  also  the 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  possessor  to  hold  it  so  as  to  reap 
exactly  the  same  benefit  from  it  as  the  real  owner  would,  and  to 
exercise  the  same  rights  over  it,  even  though  he  might  be  well 
aware  that  he  was  not  the  real  owner,  and  had  no  claim  to  be  so. 
The  possessor  was  entitled  to  have  his  possession  protected  against 
every  one  but  the  true  owner,  and  length  of  possession  would, 
under  certain  conditions  fixed  by  law,  make  the  possessor  really 
become  the  owner  of  the  thing  possessed 

64.  As  the  rights  over  a  thing  may  be  very  numerous,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  separate  them,  and  to  give  some  to  one 
person  and  some  to  another.  We  can,  for  instance,  separate  the 
right  of  walking  in  a  field  from  the  right  of  digging  under  the 
surface,  and  give  the  right  of  doing  the  one  to  this  person  and  of 
doing  the  other  to  that.  In  this  way  each  right  that  is  separated 
off  may  be  considered  as  a  fragment  of  the  whole  dorainium 
capable  of  being  given  away  from  the  proprietor.  These  frag- 
mentary rights,  these  portions  of  the  whole  right  comprised  in  the 

.  absolute  ownership,  were  termed  aervitutee,  because 

the  thing  was  under  a  kind  of  slavery  for  the  benefit 

of  the  person  entitled  to  exercis4»  over  it  this  separate  right.     In 
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some  servitudes,  the  right  over  the  thing  subject  to  the  servitude, 
-res  serviena,  was  attached  to  the  ownership  of  another  thing  (res 
dominavs):  the  servitudes  were  then  spoken  of  as  servitutea 
rerum  or  proBdiarv/m,  and  a  distinction  was  made  in  these  servi- 
tudes according  as  the  light  given  by  them  referred  to  the  soil 
itself,  as  the  right  to  go  or  to  drive  over  it,  when  the  servitudes 
were  said  to  be  rusticorum  prcediarumy  or  to  the  soil  as  support- 
ing some  superstructure,  as  a  house,  when  the  servitudes  were  said 
to  be  v/rba7U>ru,m  proediorum.  In  other  servitudes,  the  right  was 
given  to  particular  persons ;  and  the  servitudes  were  then  termed 
servitutea  peraancbrum.  The  most  important  of  these  latter  servi- 
tudes were  v^atiafructtia  and  uaua,  Uauafmctua  was  the  right  to 
•enjoy  a  thing  belonging  to  another  person  so  as  to  reap  all  the 
produce  derivable  from  it,  as,  for  instance,  all  the  fruits  of  the 
«oil ;  uaua  was  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy  a  thing  belonging  to 
another  person,  only  without  reaping  any,  or  only  a  small  portion, 
of  its  produce.  Only  immoveable  property  was  subject  to  the 
aervitutea  prcBdiorum ;  both  moveable  and  immoveable  to  the 
servUutea  peraanarum, 

65.  There  were  two  other  rights  over  things  which  had  some- 
thine:  of  the  nature  of  servitudes,  but  which  received     „    , 

a  particular  nama  These  were  emphyteuaia  and  and  super- 
auperjlciea.  The  former  was  an  alienation  of  all  rights  ^^' 
except  that  of  the  bare  ownership  for  a  long  term,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  proprietor  receiving  a  yearly  rent  {penaio)\  the  latter 
was  the  alienation  by  the  owner  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  all 
rights  necessary  for  building  on  the  surface,  a  yearly  rent  being 
generally  reserved 

66.  Lastly,  there  was  the  right  given  over  a  thing  by  pledge 
or  mortgage,  pignua,  hypotheca ;   the  former  term 

being  used  to  express  the  case  of  the  thing,  over  which  ^p^^^^^- 
the  right  was  given,  being  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
creditor,  the  latter  to  express  the  case  of  it  being  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  debtor.  The  right  was  given  to  secure  a  creditor 
the  payment  of  his  debt;  and  he  ultimately  had  power  to  sell 
the  thing,  and  to  satisfy  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds,  or,  if  he 
could  find  no  purchaser,  to  have  himself  made  owner  of  the 
thing. 

67.  We  may  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  rights 
over  things  are  acquired.  We  find  at  the  outset  an  obvious 
^difference  between  acquiring  rights  over  a  particular  thing  and 

c2 
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aoqairmg  rights  over  the  entirety  of  a  number  of  things  comprised 
.     ....      .in  such  a  term  as  an  inheritance,  which  includes  tne 

righu  over  entirety  of  the  rights  belonging  to  a  deceased  person^ 
'****^'  both  over  things  and  against  persons.    We  may  thus 

divide  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  rights  into  two  parts :  the 
first  comprising  the  modes  in  which  rights  are  acquired  over  par- 
ticular things;  the  second  comprising  the  modes  in  which  an 
entirety  (universitas)  of  rights,  both  over  things  and  against 
persons,  passed  from  one  person  to  another. 

68.  We  may  mention,  as  the  first  of  the  modes  of  acquiring 
particular  things,  occupation,  i.e.  the  seizing  on  a  thing  which  is 
a  res  nutlius,  La  without  an  owner:  land  in  an  unoccupied 
AequisUion  of  country  is  a  re8  nulliu8,  so  is  a  wild  animal ;  if  we 
'^^^iST  ^^®  ^^'  ^^'  *®  ^®  should  say,  occupy  the  land,  or 
^ing$.  Oeeu-  catch  the  wild  animal,  we  gain  our  right  over  the 
>^'^*  soil  or  the  animal  by  having  been  the  first  to  seize  it. 

69.  Accession  is  the  general  term  for  the  acquisition  of  rights 

either  over  things  which  are  added  by  the  forces  of 
nature  to,  and  become  an  inseparable  part  of,  another 
thing  regarded  as  the  principal  thing,  or  over  things  which  by 
the  operation  of  man  are  united  with  other  things  so  as  to  form 
an  indivisible  product.  The  owner  of  the  principal  thing,  by 
virtue  of  his  being  owner,  is  the  owner  also  of  the  accessory 
thing. 

70.  A  contract  or  gift,  by  which  one  person  promised  to  give  a 
_    ^. .       thing  to  another,  did  not  make  that  other  the  owner 

TrtuUtion*  .  * 

of  the  thing.  A  further  step  was  necessary.  The 
thing  must  be  handed  over  to  the  person  who  was,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  to  become  the  owner  of  it.  This  handing 
over  was  called  traditio  and  a  perfect  traditio  implied,  first,, 
that  it  was  a  real  absolute  owner,  capable  of  alienating  the  thing, 
and  having  the  intention  of  passing  the  property  in  it,  who  trans- 
ferred it;  secondly,  that  he  placed  the  transferee  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  thing;  and  thirdly,  that  the  transferee  received  it  with 
the  intention  of  holding  it  as  owner. 

71.  The  above  are  termed  natural  modes  of  acquisition ;  bui 

there  are  some  which  are  said  to  derive  their  force 

only  from  the  civil  law.    One  is  acquisition  by  gift^ 

Strictly  speaking,  gift  is  not  a  peculiar  mode  of  acquisition,  but 

an  acquisition  by  delivery  with  a  particular  motive  for  the 

transfer.     Probably  it  was  on  account  of  the  solemnities  with 
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^hich  under  Justinian  gifts  had  to  be  made  that  gifts  are  treated 
in  the  Institutes  as  a  special  mode  of  acquisition.  One  special 
kind  of  gift  was  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  a  gift  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  death,  and  to  take  effect  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  donor 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  recipient 

72.  The  law  also  gave  the  ownership  of  a  thing  by  ttdttcopio, 
that  is,  by  quiet  possession,  bona  fide,  and  founded  on 

«»ome  mode  of  acquisition,  recognised  by  law,  which  *'***v»«- 
^sufficed,  under  the  civil  law,  to  transfer  the  dominiwrn,  or  legal 
ownership,  if  maintained  during  one  year  over  moveable  things, 
or  duringiwo  years  over  immoveable.  The  operation  of  usibcapio 
was  of  great  importance  in  Roman  law ;  for  by  it  the  interest  of 
<a  person  to  whom  a  res  mandpi  was  transferred  otherwise  than 
by  mancipation  and  the  interests  of  all  persons  who  held  things 
in  bonis  (see  sec  62)  were,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  converted 
into  full  Quiritarian  ownership.  Prescription,  before 
the  time  of  Justinian,  was  not  a  means  of  acquiring 
rights:  it  merely  gave  a  means  of  repelling  actions  brought  to 
regain  rights  which  had  long  been  held  by  another  than  the 
"absolute  owner.  It  was  applicable  to  immoveables  in  the  pro- 
vinces, they  being  not  affected  by  usucapio,  which  regarded  all 
moveables,  but  only  such  immoveables  as  were  in  Italy.  Justinian 
made  considerable  alterations  in  the  law  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  by  length  of  possession.  The  same  law  was 
made  to  prevail  throughout  the  empire,  and  possession  during 
three  years  gave  the  ownership  of  moveables,  and  possession 
during  ten  years,  if  the  parties  had  inhabited  the  same  province 
during  the  time,  or  possession  during  twenty  years  if  they  had 
not,  gave  the  ownership  of  immoveables. 

73.  The  ownership  was  also  transferred  when  things  were 
surrendered  by  the  fictitious  process  of  in  jv/re  cessio,       . 

that  is,  a  suit  in  which  the  defendant  gave  up  to  the     ^^^^^ 
plaintiff  all  he  claimed,  or  when  things  were  adjudged  (a(2;tt()iica^io) 
in  certain  actions,  such  as  those  for  assigning  boundaries,  and 
dividing  a  family  estate,  when  the  judge  had  a  power  to  assign  the 
respective  portions  to  the  different  parties. 

74.  The  entirety  of  rights  was  acquired  when  one  person 
succeeded  to  the  persona,  or  legal  existence,  of  ^^-^i^^-^^/ 
another,  and  thereby  succeeded  to  all  his  rights,  an  tfnHrOy  of 
-whether  over  things  or  against  persons.    The  cases  ^    ' 

in  which  this  most  naturally  occurred  were  that  of  arrogation 
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(for  when  a  person  was  arrogated,  he,  of  course,  transferred  all 
that  he  had  to  the  person  whose  family  he  entered). 
^^  and  that  of  succession  to  the  inheritance  of  testators 

and  intestates. 

75.  Testaments  were  originally  made  by  being  proclaimed  in 

the  comitia  cu/riata,  or  by  a  fictitious  sale,  in  which 
testators  transferred  their  property  to  a  purchaser 
(famUicB  emptor)  who  was  himself  heir,  or  who  was,  after  their 
death,  to  distribute  it  according  to  their  wishe&  In  later  times 
a  testament  was  made  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  who 
afl^ed  their  seals  to  it,  and  the  witnesses  and  the  testator  sub- 
scribed the  testament.  In  order  to  make  a  testament,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  teatamenti  /actio,  a  term  implying  such  a 
participation  in  the  law  of  private  Boman  citizens  as  to  make  a 
person  be  considered  capable  of  making,  taking  under,  or  bein^ 
witness  to,  a  testament. 

76.  The  testator  was  obliged  to  disinherit  by  name  every 
jL--itf      ^^®  ^^^>  being  among  those  in  his  own  power,  had 

'  a  natural  daim  on  his  property ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  the  whole  testament  was  set  aside.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  a  Boman  testament  was  the  institution  of  the  heir,  that  is,  of 
indUuUim  <f  the  person  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  persona  of  the 
the  heir.  tcstator.  Unless  there  was  such  a  person,  no  other 
disposition  of  the  testament  could  take  effect,  for  there  was  no 
continuation  of  the  testator's  legal  existence.  The  heir  was,  there- 
fore, properly  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  testament ;  in  case 
of  the  heir  accepting,  he  placed  himself  exactly  in  the  position 
of  the  testator,  received  all  his  property,  and  was  answerable  for 
all  his  debts ;  in  receiving  his  property  he  was,  however,  bound 
to  give  effect  to  the  subsequent  dispositions  of  the  testaments 
Various  provisions  were  made  at  different  times  to  protect  the  heir,, 
and  especially  he  was  secured  by  the  lex  Falcidia  (B.C.  40)  in  a  dear 
fourth  of  the  inheritance;  and  under  Justinian  his  position  was 
altogether  altered,  and  he  could  take  the  property  of  the  testator 
apart  from  his  own.  In  order  that  the  testament  might  not  fail 
because  the  heir  was  not  willing  to  enter  on  the  inheritance,  it  was 
customary  to  name  one  or  more  persons  to  whom  in  succession  it 
might  be  open  to  take  upon  them  the  office  of  heir  (aubetitutio). 
And  a  testator  could  always  secure  an  heir  by  naming,  as  the  last, 
of  the  Ust,  one  of  his  own  slaves,  whom  the  law  did  not  permit  to* 
refuse  the  office  (heres  neceaaaHua).    When  some  of  the  conditions 
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necessary  to  create  an  heir,  or  give  a  legacy,  were  wanting  in  a 
will,  still  the  expressions  of  the  testator's  wishes  were  binding  as 
trusts  upon  the  heir  under  the  will,  or  heir  ah  in-    FCdeieom^ 
testato.    Such  trusts  (fideicommisaa)  were  first  made    '"'**** 
obligatory  by  Augustus,  who  also  first  gave  effect  to  codicils,  that 
is,  writings  purporting  to  deal  with  property  in  the     Q^j^iU 
manner  of  a  testamentary  disposition,  but  not  executed 
with  the  solemnities  which  were  required  to  make  a  testament  valid. 

77.  If  there  was  no  testament  to  determine  the  succession  to 
the  particular  property,  the  law  prescribed  the  order  Succession  to 
in  which  it  was  to  devolve.  The  first  claimants  were  *'*^*'^*'^- 
the  8ui  heredea,  that  is,  all  persons  in  the  power  of  the  deceased, 
and  who,  on  his  death,  became  themselves  sui  jv/ria.  Thus,  a 
son  in  poteatate  was  a  suns  herea  of  the  deceased,  but  not  a 
grandson  until  the  son  was  dead.  These  persons  were  termed 
8ui  heredea  as  having  an  interest  of  their  own  in  the  family  pro- 
perty. If  there  were  no  aui  heredea,  the  next  heirs  were  the 
agnatic  ie.  all  members  of  the  same  civil  family ;  and  then,  in 
default  of  dgruitit  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  in- 
heritance to  the  members  of  the  same  gevSy  an  enactment  which 
could  of  course  only  take  effect  when  the  deceased  was  a  member 
of  a  gens.  What  was  the  course  of  devolution  beyond  the  agnati 
under  the  old  civil  law,  when  the  deceased  was  not  a  member  of 
a  gena,  we  do  not  know ;  but  probably  the  blood-relations  suc- 
ceeded. In  default  of  agnatic  under  the  praetorian  legislation,  the 
claims  of  the  natural  family  were  attended  to,  and  the  cognati,  or 
blood-relations,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance.  In  the  later  times 
of  the  Boman  law  the  claims  of  blood-relations  were  more  and 
more  favoured,  and  in  many  important  points  were  gradually  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  merely  civil  kinship. 

The  Institutes  also  notice  three  other  modes  of  minor  import- 
ance by  which  univeraitatea  reru/m  were  acquired,   other  modes 
(1)  Bonorv/m  addictio,  the  giving  over  of  the  property  ^f^^^^c^ 
of  a  deceased  person  to  a  slave  to  whom  the  deceased  *'«^'"^ 
had  given  his  freedom.     (2)  Bonorum  venditio,  the  compulsory 
sale  of  the  whole  property  of  an  insolvent  to  a  person  who  would 
undertake  to  pay  most  to  the  creditors.    (3)  Ex  aencUuaconaulto 
Claudiano,  which  gave  over  a  woman  with  all  her  property,  who 
had  cohabited  with  a  slave,  to  the  slave's  master. 
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IV.  RIGHTS  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

78.  A  personal  right  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  right  which 

one  person  has  against  another ;  a  right  to  constrain 

Eiffhis  against  ^]^^  other  to  give  something  to,  or  do  something  for, 

persons.  ^ ,  o       »  o^        » 

or  make  something  good  to,  the  possessor  of  the  right. 

The  person  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  and  the  person  against 
whom  it  existed,  were  said  in  Roman  law  to  be  bound  by  an 
obligation,  the  notion  of  an  obligation  being  that  of  a  tie  between 
two  parties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confer  on  the  one  a  power  of 
compelling  by  action  the  other  to  give,  do,  or  make  good  some- 
thing. The  obligation  did  not  give  any  interest  in  a  thing,  to 
get  which  might  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  proceeding,  but 
only  gave  a  means  of  acquiring  it,  or,  under  the  praetorian  system, 
its  value. 

79.  The  three  words,  da/re,  fdceret  prcestare,  were  used  to 

embrace  all  the  possible  duties  an  obligation  could 
^r^tor«r^'    create.     Either  the  person  bound  by  the  obligation 

was  obliged  dare,  i.e.  to  give  the  absolute  ownership 
or  the  possession  of  a  thing ;  or /oo^re,  that  is,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
some  ftct ;  or  prcesta/re,  that  is,  to  make  good  something,  as  to 
make  good  a  loss,  or  to  furnish  any  advantage  or  thing,  the  yield* 
ing  of  which  could  not  be  included  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word  *  dare  \  Every  person  who  possessed  a  personal  right  against 
another  was  termed  a  creditor,  and  every  one  who  owed  the  satis- 
faction of  a  claim,  or  was  the  subject  of  a  personal  right,  was  a 
debitor.  The  word  creditor,  of  course,  points  to  those  transactions 
in  which  the  possessor  of  the  right  trusted  the  person  who  was 
the  subject  of  it ;  but  the  application  of  the  terms  was  perfectly 
general,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  English  usage  of 
the  words  creditor  and  debtor. 

80.  According  to  the  theory  of  Roman  law,  all  obligations 
Division  of  owed  their  origin  either  to  the  consent  of  the  parties 
obliqaiions,  {contractus),  Or  to  injuries  {delicta)  done  by  one  per- 
son to  another,  which  gave  the  injured  party  a  right  to  recom- 
pense. Contracts  did  not,  however,  include  all  cases,  when  an 
obligation  arose  from  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
general  name  for  such  an  obligation  was  conventio,  pactum, 
conventum.    A  contract  was  proj^erly  an  obligation  arising  by 
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iiiutoal  ounsent,  and  made  in  one  of  the  forms  recognised  by  the 
civil  law ;  but  all  obligations  arising  from  mutual  consent  are 
spoken  of  as  arising  &om  contracts,  because  in  the  old  law  no 
other  mode  of  expressing  mutual  consent  was  recognised,  and 
mere  agreements  were  not  binding. 

81.  The  mode  of  transferring  res  mancipi  was,  as  we  have 
said  in  sec.  59,  called  mancipation  Qaius  (i.  119) 
thus  describes  the  form  of  transfer  of  a  slave :  'Man- 
cipation is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less  than  five  witnesses, 
who  must  be  Soman  citizens  of  the  age  of  puberty,  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  condition,  who  holds  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  hence  is  called  libriperia.  The  purchaser, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  copper,  says :  "  This  slave  is  mine 
ex  jure  Qmritium,  and  he  is  purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of 
copper  and  these  scales  "  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  symbol  of  the  price.' 
But  the  generic  term  for  this  mode  of  sale  was  not  mancipation 
but  nexum,'^  for  this  form  was  used  not  only  when  a  sale  was  its 
real  object,  but  when  under  the  form  of  a  sale  the  parties  intended 
to  effect  a  contract  of  deposit  or  pledge.  The  purchaser  took  the 
thing  handed  over  to  him  upon  the  condition  of  restoring  it  under 
certain  specified  circumstances,  and  thus  a  form  of  transfer  came 
to  be  a  form  of  contract  where  part  of  the  contract  was  still  to  be 
executed. 

82.  In  the  time  when  -the  civil  law  had  assumed  its  full 
shape,  and  apart  from  the  alterations  it  received  from  contraeu 
the  praetorian  system,  the  nexvm,  was  used  chiefly  as  '"^*'*  **• 
the  mode  of  transferring  res  mancipi,  as  contracts  of  deposit  and 
pledge  were  ordinarily  made,  as  it  was  termed  re.  That  is,  by 
the  mere  delivery  of  the  thing,  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
<lelivered,  and  who  accepted  it,  was  bound  by  an  obligation  to 
hold  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  delivered.  There 
were  four  heads  of  contracts  recognised  by  the  civil  law,  and  this 
of  contracts  made  re  is  the  first  noticed  in  the  Institutes,  although 
liistorically  the  recognition  of  such  contracts  was  probably  pos- 
terior to  that  of  the  more  formal  contracts  verbis  and  litteris. 
Under  contracts  re  were  classed  four  kinds  of  contract,  namely, 
the  contracts  of  m^utuum.  when  the  receiver  had  to  return  as  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  the  thing  he  received,  commodaium  when  he 

•  Nexum  est,  quodcumque  per  «9  et  libram  geritur,  idque  necti  dieitur. — 
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had  to  return  the  specific.thing  itself,  depositum  when  the  receiver 
was  bound  to  keep  safe  a  thing  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
pignus  when  the  receiver  took  a  thing  in  pledge. 

83.  The  second  head  of  contract  under  the  civil  law  was  that 
0(mtrad8  o^  Contracts  made  verbis,  of  executory  contracts,  that 
viade  verbis,  jg^  made  in  a  prescribed  form  of  solemn  words.  One 
of  the  parties  put  to  the  other  a  formal  question  (stipulatio),  to 
which  the  other  gave  a  formal  answer  {responsio^pramissio).  To 
the  validity  of  the  contract  it  was  necessary  that  the  question 
should  be  couched  in  the  form  '  spondee  t '  and  the  answer  in  that 
of  'epondeo'.  Do  you  engage?  I  do  engage.  It  was  long 
before  equivalent  words,  such  aspromitto  or  daho,  were  admitted 
as  substitutes.  A  contract  made  by  the  pronunciation  of  these 
solemn  words  was  said  to  be  made  verbis. 

84.  A  third  head  of  contract  under  the  civil  law  was  that  of 
CofUracts  Contracts  made  litteris.  An  engagement  having  been 
made  luterie.  made  to  give  a  definite  amount,  the  parties  agreed  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  creditor 
placed  in  his  book  of  domestic  accounts  (tdbulce  or  codex)  the 
name  of  the  debtor,  and  the  sum  Mpecunia  easpensa  lata,  weighed 
out  and  given  to  the  debtor ;  and  the  debtor  entered  in  his  tdbulce 
the  same  sum  sapecuma  acc&pta  relata.  Either  party  could  call 
on  the  other  to  produce  his  tahxiUB,  which  it  was  considered  so 
incumbent  on  a  Roman  citizen  to  keep  carefully  and  accurately, 
that  any  wilful  error  was  discoverable  without  much  difficulty. 
The  debtor,  in  fact,  furnished  the  creditor  with  a  means  of  proving 
that  the  debtor  had  on  a  certain  day  received  the  money,  and  even 
if  the  debtor  had  not  set  the  sum  down  in  his  tabvlce,  the 
creditor  could  show  his  own  tahuUe  as  a  proof  of  the  contract 
These  contracts  were  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  Peregrini  had 
as  a  substitute  syngraphce,  signed  by  both  parties,  or  chirographa, 
signed  only  by  the  debtor ;  and  on  these  documents  an  action 
oouM  be  brought 

85.  There  were,  eAao,  four  particular  contracts,  for  the  forma- 
Contrads  ^^^^  ^^  which  the  civil  law  required  no  formalities 
made  eim-  whatever,  but  which  were  made  merely  coTisensu,  by 
*^^         the  consent  of  the  parties.  These  four  contracts  were — 

sale  (emptiO'VeTiditio),  hiring  (locatio-conductio),  partnership 
nosyietas)  and  bailment  (mandatum).  The  four  modes,  then,  in 
which  contracts  might  be  entered  into  under  the  civil  law,  were 
e,  verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 
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86.  When,  however,  the  old  law  of  contracte  fell  under  the- 
manipulation  of  the  prsetors,  many  changes  were  in-  prcBtonan 
troduced.  The  ten  forms  of  contract  recognised  by  *»'«<'«»'«>«'• 
the  civil  law,  that  is,  the  four  heads  of  contract  made  re,  the  four 
heads  of  contract  made  consensu,  and  contracts  made  verbis  and 
litteris,  still  remained  the  basis  of  the  whole  law  of  contracts ;  but. 
the  praetors,  while  nominally  adhering  to  the  civil  law,  introduced 
changes  that  had  a  great  practical  effect  The  nature  of  this 
change  can  only  be  understood  by  studying  the  details  of  the- 
Boman  law  of  contracts,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  general 
introduction  to  attempt  to  notice  them.  But  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  the  praetors  wrought  a  change,  whidi  were  so  important 
that  they  may  be  briefly  stated  here.  By  an  extension  of  the^ 
theory  of  the  civil  law  contract  re,  the  praetors  permitted  an. 
action  to  be  brought  to  enforce  every  contract  that  was  in  part^ 
executed;  secondly,  agreements  (pacta)  that  would  not  furnish 
a  cause  of  action  were  permitted  to  be  set  up  by  way  of  defence- 
to  an  action  with  which  they  were  inconsistent;  and  thirdly ,- 
there  were  a  few  specified  particular  cases  in  which  the  praetor 
permitted  pacts  to  be  enforced  by  action. 

87.  Obligations  might,  however,  very  well  arise,  without  any^ 
fault  on  the  part  of  any  one,  and  yet  without  having    q^^-^^^^,^ 
their  origin  in  mutual  consent.     The  mere  fact  of   gtuui  ex  cot>^ 
occupying  a  certain  position  will  sometimes  involve 

duties,  the  performance  of  which  may  be  enforced  by  an  action,, 
and  which  give  rise  to  a  personal  right  which  the  person  interested 
in  their  performance  has  against  the  person  bound  to  perfomax 
them.  An  heir,  for  instance,  was,  by  the  mere  fact  of  accepting 
the  inheritance,  bound  to  pay  the  legacies  given  by  the  testament.. 
Such  obligations  were  said  to  be  quasi  ex  contractu,  not  that  they 
really  rested  on  any  contract,  but  there  was  an  analogy  between: 
the  obligation  thus  arising  and  that  arising  from  the  formation  of 
a  contract.* 

88.  It  was  not  every  wrong  deed  for  which  compensation  could 
be  obtained  that  gave  rise  to  an  obligation  ex  delicto ;  obUgaiums 
there  were  certain  particular  wrong  deeds,  such  as  ^^*^' 
theft  and  robbery  with  violence,  which  the  law  expressly  charac- 
terised as  delicta,  and  to  procure  reparation  for  which  the  law 
provided  a  special  action.  It  was  only  when  a  person  suffered  by^ 
one  of  these  wrong  deeds  that  an  obligation  ex  delicto  arose*. 

•  See  Austin,  Jurisprudence  (ed.  1869),  p.  944. 
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When  any  wrong  deed  was  done  not  thus  expressly  designated  by 
law  as  a  delictum,  and  when  no  particular  and  appropriate  form 
•of  action  was  provided,  the  obligation  was  said  to  arise  quasi  ex 
delicto.  Among  the  instances  given  in  the  Institutes  is  that  of 
•dangerous  things  being  placed  so  as  to  fall  into  a  public  way.  If 
^ny  one  was  hurt  by  the  fall,  the  author  of  the  injury  would  be 
Obiimtiona  ^^^^  ^  make  reparation  by  an  obligation  quasi  ex 
^uasi  ex  de-  delicto,  there  being  this  point  of  analogy  between  this 
*^'  obligation  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  delict,  that  the 

person  liable  to  be  sued  had  done  harm  to  the  person  or  property 
of  another.  The  division  of  obligations  adopted  in  the  Institutes 
is  therefore  into  those  ex  contractu,  those  quasi  ex  contractu, 
ihose  ex  delicto,  and  those  quasi  ex  delicto, 

89.  The  ancient  law  considered  an  obligation  as  existing  until 
iHssoitUion  of  ^^^  tie  of  law,  the  vinculum  juris,  was  loosed  by  the 
4)biigaiion8,  thing  being  given,  furnished,  or  done,  or  by  a  new 
•tie  being  formed  in  place  of  the  old;  this  loosening  of  the  tie 
was  termed  solutio.  If  payment  was  made,  i.e.  if  the  contract 
was  carried  out,  this  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  contract.  But  it 
might  happen  that  the  parties  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract 
■before  it  was  carried  out.  Each  mode  of  forming  a  contract  by 
the  civil  law  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  mode  of  dis- 
:solving  it.  When  the  contract  had  been  formed  re,  it  was  enough 
-that  the  thing  should  be  restored ;  when  it  had  been  formed  verbis, 
A  question  and  answer  again  furnished  the  means  of  accomplishing 
4/he  desired  object.  Hahesne  acceptum  f  Habeo,  sufficed  to  put 
^n  end  to  the  contract.  The  parties  made  an  entry  of  payment 
in  their  codices,  if  the  contract  had  been  litteris ;  and  mutual  con- 
"Sent  dissolved  those  contracts  which  it  had  sufficed  to  form.  The 
-solutio  verbis  wtis  most  frequently  employed,  and  it  was  easy  to 
-employ  it  on  every  occasion :  for  in  whatever  way  the  contract 
•might  originally  have  been  entered  into,  its  terms  could  be  repeated 
in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  then  this  stipulation  could  be 
-dissolved  by  a  solutio  verbis.  The  stipulation  extinguished  the 
•original  contract.  For  contracts  were  extinguished  not  only  by 
payment,  but  by  what  was  called  novatio :  that  is,  by 
making  a  new  contract,  and  substituting  it  in  the 
place  of  the  original  one.  The  law  required  that  the  new  contract 
-should  be  always  made  verbis  or  litteris.  When  strict  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  law,  requiring  a  particular  mode  of  payment,  would 
work  injustice,  the  praetor  would  always  provide  a  remedy  by 
.means  of  his  equitable  jurisdiction. 
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V.  SYSTEM  OP  CIVIL  PROCESS. 

90.  An  action  is  the  process  by  which  a  right  is  enforced.. 
Unless  a  means  of  enforcing  it  was  provided,  the  right    ^^^  .      . 
would  be  a  mere  inoperative  abstraction.     Directly  it   the  toard  oc- 
was  disputed,  it  would  cease  to  have  any  real  exist-   ^^^^ 

ence ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  real  existence,  the  State^ 
uses  its  powers  to  insure  a  free  exerdse  of  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
certain  to  the  magistrate,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  authority  of 
the  State,  that  the  right  claimed  does  really  belong  to  the  claimant. 
The  proceeding  by  which  this  is  made  evident  to  the  magistrate^ 
and  the  machinery  set  in  motion  by  which  the  State  exerb  it& 
power  of  compulsion,  is  called  an  action.  The  word  'action' 
is  not,  however,  always  used  exactly  in  this  sense;  for  it  is- 
also  employed  to  mean  sometimes  the  right*  to  institute  suck 
a  proceeding,  and  sometimes  the  form  which  the  proceeding  takes^ 

91.  There  are  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Roman, 
system  of  dvil  process.    First,  that  of  the  system  of 

the  legis  actionea,  certain  hard,  sharply  defined  forms  ^^o/jj^ 
which  a  rude  civilisation  prescribed  for  all  proceedings.  fnansyUemof 
Secondly,  that  of  the  system  oiformidoBj  by  which  the 
prsstor,  adopting  a  most  flexible  form  of  organising  the  proceedings,, 
was  enabled  to  give  a  means  of  enforcing  every  right  which  th& 
more  enlarged  views  of  an  advancing  civilisation  pronounced  ta 
be  founded  on  equity ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  extra^ordirta/riajvr- 
dicia,  by  which,  under  the  later  emperors,  the  supreme  authority^ 
took  the  whole  conduct  of  the  proceeding  into  its  own  hands, 
and  arrived  at  what  seemed  to  it  to  be  just  in  as  direct  and 
speedy  a  manner  as  it  found  possible. 

92.  In  enforcing  rights  two  very  different  functions  have  to  be: 
exercised  by  those  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  State    ^^  fnaais- 
are  delegated.     First,  there  must  be  some  one  invested   trau  and  the 
with  magisterial  authority,  giving  the  sanction  and  ^''^• 
solemnity  of  his  position  to  the  whole  proceeding,  who  shall 
represent  the  law  and  say  what  the  law  is,  and  who  shall  have- 
power  to  employ  the  force  which  the  State  places  at  the  disposal 
of  those  it  selects  to  administer  justice.    Secondly,  an  inquiry  has- 

•  Jw«f.  iv.  6.  pr. 
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to  be  made  into  particular  facts,  evidence  lias  to  be  received  and 
weighed,  and  an  opinion  formed  and  pronounced  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  The  person  who  exercised  the  one  function 
was  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  magiatratvs ;  the  person  who 
exercised  the  other  bs  judex.  To  the  law,  represented,  pronounced, 
vindicated,  by  the  magistrate,  they  applied  the  term  jv^ ;  to  the 
examination  of  contested  facts  by  the  judge,  the  term  judiciuTn, 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  same  person  should  act  as  magis- 
iirate  and  judge ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  two  provinces 
should  be  separated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  persons. 
Among  the  Romans  the  magistratus  was  a  different  person  from 
the  judex,  until  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  extraordinaria 
judicia.  The  two  functions  were  kept  almost  entirely  apart  under 
the  system  offormuloe,  and,  from  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Roman  history,  the  notion  of  a  judge  distinct  from  the  magistrate 
^as  familiar  to  the  national  mind.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Icings,  and  during  the  time  of  the  first  period  of  the  system  of 
-civil  process,  first  the  consuls,  then  the  proetor  tirftantw,  and  in 
some  cases  the  cediles,  acted  as  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate 
was  said  tohavetwofunctions,(l)«/urt9c{ic^io,theelementsof  which 
were  summed  up  in  the  three  solemn  words  by  which  the  prcetor 
announced  that  he  was  exercising  his  authority  on  one  of  the  dies 
fasti,  when  alone  legal  business  could  be  done  (Ov.  Fast  i.  47) : 
do,  I  give  an  action  or  possession  of  goods ;  dico,  I  express  the  law, 
issue  edicts  or  interdicts ;  addico,  I  give  ownership ;  and  (2)  /m- 
perium,  the  power  of  using  the  public  forces  to  insure  obedience  to 
his  orders.  Aa  judex,  any  member  of  the  senatorial  body,  so  long 
.as  senators  alone  were  qualified  to  act  as  judges,  could  act  who  was 
chosen  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties :  if  they  could  not 
-agree,  the  choice  was  determined  by  lot.  There  was  also  a  stand- 
ing body  of  plebeian  judges  dating  from  a  remote  antiquity,  the 
centwrnvirSy  elected  annually  by  the  comitia,  three  from  each  local 
tribe,  and  constituting  a  collegium  divided  into  sectiona  They  had 
special  jurisdiction  over  questions  oi  status,  of  dominium  ex  jure 
Qniritium,  and  of  successions,  and  a  spear  (hasta),  the  special 
symbol  of  Quiritian  ownership,  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  place 
where  they  met.  In  cases  involving  any  question  into  which  the 
4ientumvir8  were  the  proper  persons  to  inquire,  it  was  not  open  to 
the  parties  to  ask  for  a  judge,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were 
<»rried  on  before  the  centumvirs.  Lastly,  in  cases  where  the 
interests  of  peregrini,  and  afterwards  even  where  the  interests  of 
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citizens,  were  involved,  recuperatorea,  i.e.  persons  not  on  any  list, 
were  invited  to  act,  and,  so  acting,  furnished  the  body  who  were 
to  act  the  part  of  the  judex.  It  may  be  added  that  ... 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demanded  that 
the  judge,  in  pronouncing  his  opinion  on  the  facts,  should  exercise 
A  wider  discretion  than  was  ordinarily  open  to  him,  or  decide  from 
special  knowledge,  he  was  spoken  of  as  an  a/rbiter;  and  although 
there  could  never  be  more  than  one  judex,  there  were  sometimes 
several  arbitriy  but  the  arbiter  was  chosen  from  the  same  class  as 
the  judex. 

93.  All  judicial  proceedings,  whether  before  a  magistrate  or 
^  judge,  were  conducted  publicly  at  Rome.  The  pro-  character  of 
<ceedings  began  with  the  in  jus  vocatio,  or  summons  to  ■j^'j**'  ^ 
<come  before  the  magistrate.  If  the  adversary  would  Bameinearlf 
not  come,  the  summoner  called,  by  touching  them  on   ^^^'^ 

the  ear,  bystanders  to  witness  that  he  had  made  the  summons ; 
but  ascendants  and  patrons  could  not  be  summoned  except  by  pre- 
vious authorisation  of  the  magistrate.  When  before  the  magis- 
trate the  parties  had  to  give  security  for  their  further  appearance 
{vadimoniwm),  and  called  witnesses  to  testify  that  the  litigation 
had  duly  begun  (Utia  conteatatio).  In  early  times,  the  magistrate 
«at  in  the  fonum,,  and  openly  dispensed  justice  to  aU  comers. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  conveys  a  more  correct  picture  of  the  ideas  and 
feelings  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  public  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  while  Rome  was  still  the  rival  of  the  Yolscians  or  the 
^quians,  than  the  mode  in  which  the  actions  of  law  were  con- 
ducted. The  magistrate  and  the  judge  of  the  patrician  order,  the 
-distinction  of  days  faati  and  Tiefasti,  the  key  to  which  only  those 
who  knew  the  jus  sacrwm,  possessed,  the  solemn  and  indispensable 
form  of  words  by  which  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  must  be 
iiccompanied,  would  throw  over  the  conduct  of  the  action  much  of 
the  same  character  which  the  existence  of  a  privileged  and  partly 
sacerdotal  order  impressed  on  the  whole  body  politic. 

94.  The  most  ancient  and  most  important  of  the  actions  of  law, 
the  actio  aaoramenti,^  brings  before  us,  in  the  most 

marked  maimer,  the  delight  in  appeals  to  the  external    A^i^oMo^w 
senses,  and  the  use  of  symbolical  acts,  sanctioned  by   —<^y>  «»«•«• 
long  usage  and  expressive  in  themselves,  which  belongs 
to  the  early  times  of  so  many  nationa    It  was  originally  the 

•GAiu8,iv.  18-17. 
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only  form  of  action ;  and  every  species  of  right  coold  be  enforced 
by  it.  When  it  was  employed  to  enforce  a  right  over  thin^rs, 
the  proceedings  opened  by  the  thing  being  brought  before  the 
magistrate  (injure) ;  the  claimants  appeared,  each  touched  it  with 
a  rod  (vindicta  or  festuca),  and  said, '  Hv/nc  ego  hominem  (the  in- 
stance given  in  Gains  is  that  of  a  claim  to  a  slave)  ex  jure  Quvri- 
Hum  meum  ease  aio  secundum  suarni  causavfi,  sicut  dixi.  Ecce 
tibi  vindictam  imposwL'  His  adversary  repeated  the  same  words. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  words  were  spoken  each  party  seized 
hold  of  the  thing  claimed ;  this  was  termed  the  manuum  coneertio,. 
representing  a  combat  which  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate  before  he  would  interpose,  and  the 
imposing  the  rod  was  termed  vindicatio.  If  the  thing  was  one 
that  could  not  be  brought  into  court,  a  portion  of  it  was  brought 
to  represent  the  whole.  A  piece  of  turf,  a  twig,  a  brick,  or  on& 
sheep,  stood  in  place  of  a  field,  a  house,  or  a  flock.*  When  the 
vindiccUio  and  manuum  consertio  were  over,  the  magistrate  said 
to  the  parties,  mittite  ambo  hominem ;  both  were  to  place  their 
claims  in  his  hands.  Then  came  the  wager,  the  aaoraTnenturay 
each  party  challenging  his  adversary  to  deposit  a  certain  sum» 
which  the  loser  of  the  cause  was  to  forfeit  to  the  treasury  of 
the  people  {(Bra/riurn),  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  sacrifices. 
The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  fixed  the  amount  of  the  wager  at 
500  or  50  asses,  according  as  the  value  of  the  thing  contested  fell 
above  or  below  1000  asses.  The  formal  words  by  which  this  was 
done  are  thus  given  by  Qaius  He  who  had  first  gone  through 
the  vindicatio  asked  his  adversary  why  he  claimed  it.  Pos- 
tulo  anne  dieas,  qua  ex  causa  vindicaveris.  The  other  replied 
that  it  was  in  conformity  with  right  and  law  that  he  had  made 
his  claim.  Jusperegi  sicut  vindictam  impoaui:  the  first  answered, 
Qviando  tu  injwria  vind/icasti,  D,  ceris  sa^yra/mento  te  provoco, '  I 
challenge  you  to  a  deposit  of  500  asses  * ;  and  the  other  accepted 
the  challenge  by  saying.  Similiter  ego  te.  The  magistrate  then 
awarded  the  possession  of  the  thing  contested,  until  a  dedsion 
was  pronounced,  to  the  party  that  appeared  to  have  the  best 
right  to  it,  requiring  him  to  furnish  security  that  it  would 
be    forthcoming   at   the    proper    time.      These    sureties    were 

*  If  the  ihixig  was  an  immoveable,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  old 
oeremony  of  the  parties  going  to  the  land  or  other  immoveable  thing,  and 
one  expelling  the  other  from  it,  and  leading  him  before  a  magistrate  (deduo- 
Ifo).    See  AuLUS  Obllius,  Noct,  Att,  zz.  10;  Cicrro,  Pro  Murxna^  o.  12^ 
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called  prcedes  litis  et  vindidarum — lis  signifying  the  thing  con- 
tested itself,  and  vindicice  the  fruits  or  profits  which  might  arise 
from  it  before  the  final  sentence  was  given.  After  a  certain  delay, 
a  judge  was  appointed  to  examine  the  facts;  he  informed  the 
magistrate  what  his  decision  was,  and  the  magistrate  gave  efiect 
to  this  decision  by  using  the  force  placed  at  his  disposal  When 
the  right  to  be  tried  was  a  personal  one,  there  was  of  course 
nothing  that  could  be  claimed  by  vindication  and  the  action  began 
at  once  with  the  wager. 

95.  The  details  of  the  actio  sacra/menti  furnish  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  actual  working  of  early  Roman  law, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  set  them  fully  before  us;  diets posttUa- 
but  the  other  actions  of  law  may  be  passed  over  with  **^'***^ 
a  much  more  cursory  notice ;  *  indeed,  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
very  deficient,  as  the  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  Gains  which 
contained  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  the 
action  csMedjudiciepostulatio  was  employed  in  complicated  cases, 
e.g.  where  the  rights  of  several  persons  to  a  common  object  had 
to  be  settled,  as  in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  (see  sea  103) ; 
the  machinery  of  the  actio  aacra/menti  being  obviously  but  very 
ill  adapted  for  enforcing  rights  of  this  kind.  We  know  little 
more  than  that  the  magistrate  was  asked  to  allow  the  appointment 
of  a  judge,  or  arbiter,  to  decide  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that 
the  form  of  action  was  probably  adopted,  not  where  some  certain 
thing  was  asked  for  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  but 
where  a  greater  uncertainty  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
allowed  a  greater  latitude  of  opinion,  and  where  an  appearance  of 
good  or  bad  faith  would  naturally  colour  the  whole  cause,  f  In 
the  year  B.C.  243  (as  it  is  conjectured)  the  lex  Silia  instituted  a 
new  form  of  action  where  the  obligation  was  for  the    ^   ,.  . 

,         OoTiateito. 

giving  a  definite  sum  of  money,  and  a  lex  CcUpivmia 
(B.C.  233)  extended  the  scope  of  the  action  to  all  obligations  for 
any  certain  definite  thing.  J  This  action  was  called  condictio, 
because  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  {condicere)  to  the  defendant 
that  he  must  appear  before  the  magistrate,  at  an  interval  of  thirty 
days,  to  receive  a  judge.  Probably  its  institution  completed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  enforcement  of  obligations  from  the  scope  of  the 

*  Gaius,  iv.  12. 

t  Prseclarum  a  mijarihus  accepimus  morem  rogandi  judicia,  si  eum 
ieneremu8,  qwe  scUva  fide  fcuiere  posset, — Ciobbo,  De  Off.  iii.  10. 
I  Gaius,  iv.  19. 
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actio  aacramenti.  The  judida  postulatio  may  have  left  to  the 
sphere  of  the  dctio  aacra/menti  the  demand  for  things  certi,  and 
then  the  condictio  took  that  also  away. 

96.  There  were  two  other  actions  of  law,  that  per  manua 
.  injectionem,  and  that  jper pigfnoWs  copiorwrn.*  These 

manus  if^'de-  were,  however,  not  really  actions  so  much  as  methods 
tumem.  ^j  obtaining  execution.    If  it  was  a  right  over  a  thing 

that  was  claimed,  then,  if  the  sentence  was  in  favour  of  the  claim- 
ant, the  magistrate  at  once  put  the  claimant  in  possession  of  the 
thing,  having  recourse  to  force,  mamua  militaria,  if  necessary. 
But  when  a  right  against  a  person  had  to  be  enforced,  there  was 
nothing  which  could  be  thus  handed  over ;  the  remedy  was  against 
the  person,  the  liberty  of  the  defeated  adversary,  and  the  action 
per  manua  injectionerro  was  the  means  by  which  the  successful 
litigant  exerted  his  power.  He  laid  hands  on  him,  manua  injecit, 
and  brought  him  before  a  magistrate,  stating  that  he  had  been 
cast  in  the  previous  suit ;  if  this  was  denied,  a  judex  was  appointed, 
and  inquiry  made  whether  judgment  had  really  been  given  against 
him  as  alleged.  If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  he  was  adju- 
dicatua  to  the  claimant,  who  kept  him  prisoner,  and  then  being 
brought,  after  sixty  days,  before  the  magistrate,  was  addictua,  or 
assigned  over,  and  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor. 

To  the  principle  that  the  person,  and  not  the  property,  of  the 

debtor  was  bound,  an  exception  was  made  when  the  debt  was  due 

to  a  soldier  for  military  service,  to  the  fund  for  sacrifices,  or  the 

public  treasury.^    The  creditor,  in  such  cases,  might  seize  on  any- 

^^^    ^     thing  belonging  to  the  debtor,  and  take  it  as  a  pledge 

pignori8       for  the  payment  of  a  debt.    This  pignoria  capio  was 

capionem.     ^^^  spoken  of  as  an  a^tio  because  it  was  conducted 

with  certain  solemnities,  and  accompanied  by  the  repetition  of  a 

peculiar  form  of  words. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  marked  features  of  actions  of  law, 
in  respect  of  which  great  differences  were  gradually  introduced 
under  the  later  systema  (1)  The  procedure  in  the  actions  of 
law  was  one  open  only  to  Roman  citizens.  (2)  The  parties  were 
almost  always  obliged  to  appear  personally,  but  an  aaaertor  liber- 
tatia  could  appear  to  daim  the  freedom  of  a  person  wrongly  treated 
as  a  slave.  (3)  So  rigid  was  the  necessity  of  adherence  to  the 
prescribed  forms,  as  Gains  informs  us  (iv.  11),  that  if ,  in  an  action 

•  Gaius,  iv.  21-25. 

f  Gaius,  iv.  26-29.    (See  also  ante,  sec.  8.) 
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for  damage  to  a  vineyard,  the  plaintiff  used  the  word  vites  instead 
of  the  general  word  curbores,  employed  in  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  he  lost  his  action.  (4)  If  the  action  was  once  brought,  it 
was  exhausted,  or  if  it  failed,  even  on  the  most  technical  ground, 
the  plaintiff  had  no  further  remedy.  (5)  The  sentence  was  ordi- 
narily to  give  the  thing  demanded,  not  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 

97.  The  legia  actiones  were  necessarily  replaced  by  other  forms 
of  actions  more  convenient  as  Rome  advanced  in  civilisation. 
They  were  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  lex  JEbutia 
(about  B.C.  180),  and  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  s^j^esium 
Augustus,  by  the  leges  JvXicB.  They  were,  however,  oftiu  actions 
long  retained  in  cases  where  the  centwravvri  were  the  ^-^  "'" 
proper  jtuJic^,  that  is,  in  questions  of  status^  Quiritian  ownership, 
and  disputed  succession,  \h%prcetor  presiding  personally  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  cemiwmmri^  and  not  insianicting  them  by  a 
formula ;  and  a  fictitious  process,  termed  injure  cessioy  which  was 
nothing  else  than  an  undefended  action  at  law,  in  which  a  disputant 
gave  up  (ceaait)  before  the  magistrate  (in  jure)  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute, was  retained  as  a  ready  means  of  many  legal  changes,  such 
as  manumission  or  adoption,  long  after  the  actions  of  law  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  Before  the  actions  of  law  were  suppressed,  the 
prcetor  peregrinua  had  for  years  been  administering  justice 
through  forms  of  action  devised  by  him  where  peregrini  were 
concerned. 

98.  The  changes  wrought  by  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
the  new  duties  of  extended  dominion,  and  the  stimulus   stcondepoch 
given  to  the  national  mind  by  the  long  internal    The  system  of 
struggles  which  had  now  subsided,produced  by  degrees  '^'"^  ^* 

a  general  change  in  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  administered. 
A  new  system  succeeded  the  old  legi9  actiones  ;  the    j^^^^^  ^^ 
magistrate  was  more  strongly  marked  off  from  the    the  second 
judex,  and  it  was  the  directions  which  the  former  gave  ^*"   ' 
the  latter  that  constituted  the  important  feature  of  the  new  system 
of  procedure.    At  home  the  praetors,  of  whom  there  were  eighteen 
in  the  days  of  Pomponius,*  and  one  or  two  other  magistrates ;  and 
in  the  provinces  the  prcesides  or  prsef ects,  who  held  conventus  or 
assizes  in  the  principal  towns  at  stated  intervals,  sat  as  magistrates. 
At  Rome  the  long  struggle  between  the  senate  and  the  equites  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  furnish  the  judges  ended,  as  has  been  already 

•D.L2.2.  84. 
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said  (sec.  12),  in  the  judges  ceasing  to  be  taken  entirely  either 
from  the  senate  or  the  equites ;  and  two,  at  least,  out  of  the  five 
decuries  of  judges  appearing  in  the  album  were  taken  from  a  com- 
paratively humble  class.  The  recuperatorea  and  centumviri  still 
continued  to  act  in  the  cases  which  properly  fell  within  their 
province. 

99.  The  directions  which  the  magistrate  sent  to  the  judge 

were  always  conveyed  in  a  formal  shape,  and  the  word 
formuloB  was  used  to  express  the  different  forms  in 
which  directions  were  given.  These  formuloB  were  preserved  and 
collected,  and  it  became  the  great  object  of  the  contending  par- 
ties that  the  right  formula  should  be  used  in  their  case,  the  judge 
not  being  allowed  to  depart  from  the  instructions  he  received.  As 
there  was  no  legal  form  to  bind  the  magistrate,  he  could  easily 
vary  the  formula  so  as  to  render  substantial  justice,  and  had  thus 
a  ready  means  of  availing  himself  of  any  equitable  doctrine,  which 
a  more  refined  jurisprudence  or  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right 
suggested  to  him.  These  forrmdoB,  so  flexible  in  their  general 
character,  yet  couched  in  terms  always  precise  and  simple,  furnish 
one  of  the  many  admirable  instances  of  the  power  of  the  Romans 
to  express  correctly  the  subtlest  legal  ideas ;  and  it  was  by  this 
machinery  that  the  praetors  principally  introduced  their  great 
legal  changes.  But  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  the  old 
actions  of  law  became  obsolete,  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  prsBtorian  system.  Thus,  in  certain  actions  the  parties  entered 
into  a  wager,  aponsio  pcenalia,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  old  a^tio 
aa^yrarnenti,  by  which  each  stipulated  with  the  other  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  as  a  penalty  by  the  loser  in  the  action  to  the 
successful  party.  • 

100.  To  show  what  these  formvXce  were,  it  will  perhaps  be 
Example  of  ^^^  to  give  at  length  one  of  those  we  find  in  Gains, 
a  formula,  ^^^  ihj&n  to  explain  its  different  parts.  One  which 
we  may  collect  from  different  sections  of  the  Fourth  Book  runs 
thus: — 

Judex  eato :  Quod  AvZua  Ageriua  Nwmerio  Negidio  hominem 
vendidit ;  aiparet  Numerium  Negidvwm  Aulo  Agerio  aeatertium 
X,  millia  da/re  oportere,  judex  Numerium NegidiumAuZo  Agerio 
aeatertium  X.  millia  condemna  ;  ai  non  pa/ret,  abaolve* 

Judex  eato  is  merely  the  order  for  the  appointment  of  the 

•  Gaius,  iv.  40-43 
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judge,  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  formvlcL    From 

*  quod '  to  *  vendidit  *  is  what  is  called  the  demonstratio ;  from 

*  si  pa/ret '  to  *  da/re  oportere  *  is  the  intentio ;  and  from  *  judex ' 
to  the  end  is  the  coTidemjiatio,  The  formula  ordinarily  con- 
sisted of  these  three  parts — the  demoiMtratiOy  the  intentio,  and 
the  condemnatio, 

101.  The  deTnonstratio  is  the  statement  of  the  fact  or  facts 
which  the  plaintiff  alleges  as  the  ground  of  his  case.* 

Aulus  Agerius,  the  plaintiff,  says  that  he  has  sold  a 

slave  to  Numerius  Negidiu&    The  deraonstratio  varied,  of  course, 

with  each  particular  case. 

102.  The  in^n^to wasthereally important partof the /ormuZa.f 
It  was  a  precise  statement  of  the  demand  which  the 
plaintiff  made  against  (tendebat  in)  his  adversary. 

It  was  necessary  that  it  should  exactly  meet  the  law  which  would 
govern  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  if  true.  Whether  Aulus 
Agerius  has  sold  this  slave  to  Numerius  Negidius  at  the  price  he 
alleges,  and  whether  the  debt  is  still  owing,  this  is  what  thejvdea 
has  to  determine ;  if  the  judge  thinks  he  has  (si  paret),  then  the 
judge  is  instructed  to  pronounce  his  judgment  against  him ;  if  he 
thinks  he  has  not  (si  non  paret),  he  is  to  be  absolved. 

103.  The  eondenfin^tio  is  the  direction  to  condemn  or  absolve 
according  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case4    The 

.     ,  ,  •      1       .i.  J        1  -11       Condemnatio, 

judex  was  only  a  private  citizen,  and,  unless  specially 
authorised  by  a  magistrate,  could  have  no  power  to  pronounce  a 
judicial  sentence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  condemnatio  was, 
under  the  formulary  system,  always  pecuniary ;  the  judge  was 
always  directed  to  condemn  to  a  payment  of  money,  never  to  do 
or  give  a  particular  thing.  In  three  particular  actions,  however, 
and  perhaps  in  more,  the  judge  was  directed  to  '  adjudicate '  a 
thing,  in  the  sense  of  dividing  it  out  among  several  litigants. 
These  three  actions  were  those  brought  to  divide  a  family  inherit- 
ance, to  divide  property  held  in  common,  and  to  settle  boundaries. 
In  these  actions  there  was  a  part  of  the  formula  running  thus : 
quantu/m  adjvdicari  oportet,  judex  Titio  adjudicato.  This  was 
called  the  adjudicatio ;  bo  that  in  these  actions  the  parts  of  the 
formulcB  might  be  four — dem^onstratio,  intentio,  adjudicatio,  and 
condefmnxUio.%     Of  course  when  a  thing,  and  not  a  sum  of  money, 


•  Gaixts,  iv.  40.  t  Gaiub,  iv.  41.  J  Gaiub,  iv.  48. 

§  The  judge  might  think  it  right,  in  order  to  equalise  the  diyision,  to 
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was  claimed,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  magistrate  always  to  fix  a 
precise  sum  in  which  the  defendant  was  to  be  condemned.  Some- 
times, therefore,  the  condemnatio  merely  fixed  a  maximum  sum, 
and  ran  duntaxat  X.  milha  condemna.  Sometimes  the  direction 
was  still  more  indefinite,  and  the  sum  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.  Qv^nti  ea  res  erit,  tanta/m  pecunia/m,  Ac,  con- 
demna.  Sometimes,  too,  as  when  the  action  was  real,  i.e.  brought 
to  claim  a  thing,  the  actio  was  arhitra/riay  and  the  words  nisi 
restituat  were  inserted  in  the  c(mdemnatio.  The  defendant  was 
ordered  to  give  up  the  thing,  and  then  was  condemned  to  pay  the 
money  if  he  did  not  restore  the  thing,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  (arbitrium)  of  the  judge,  or  if  the  thing  was  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

104.  The  intentio  sometimes  stood  quite  alone,  as  in  what  was 
Prcgudidaiia  (^ll^d  Bk  pr<BJvdiciali8  formula ;  ^  when  the  object  of 
jhrmuia.  ^^^  action  was  merely  to  establish  a  point  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  settled  with  a  view  to  a  future  action.  The 
decision  of  such  a  preliminary  point  was  called  a  proBJvdidum. 
Of  course  the  intentio  took  any  form  that  best  suited  the  case ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  the  intentiones  that  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served as  precedents,  and  so  keenly  debated  by  the  contending 
partiea  Sometimes  the  grounds  of  the  defence  made  part  of  the 
intentio.  The  defendant  might  admit  the  plaintiff's  statement, 
but  say  that  there  were  special  circumstances  to  take  this  particular 
case  out  of  the  general  rule  of  law  under  which  it  would  naturally 
fall.  He  might  own,  for  instance,  that  he  had  bought  a  slave  at  the 
price  alleged,  but  say  that  he  had  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  fraud.  This  plea  was  called  an  exceptio  (i.e.  a 
taking  out),  and  was  made  to  form  part  of  the  intentio,  some  such 
words  as  these  being  added  ;  si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli 
.  Agerii  factwm  sit  neque  fiM,  The  plaintiff,  agarin, 
^  '  might  have  something  to  urge  as  an  exception  in  reply 
to  this  plea :  his  answer  was  called  replicatio  ;  if  the  defendant 
had  a  further  answer,  it  was  called  a  duplication  the  plaintiff's 
further  reply  a  triplication  and  so  on.  There  was  also  sometimes 
an  accessory  part  of  the  formula  called  the  prodseription  placed,  as 
its  name  denotes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  formula  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  inquiry.  As  employed  by  the  defendant, 
it  answered  the  purpose  of  the  exceptio,  and  belongs,  probably,  to 

order  that  some  of  the  parties  should,  in  receiving  their  share,  make  a  money 
payment  to  others,  and  for  this  there  would  be  a  condemnation 
•  Gaius,  iv.  44,  188. 
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a  time  before  the  eoceeptio  had  its  regular  place  in  the  formula. 
A  well-known  example  of  its  use  is  that  by  which  the  defendant 
stopped  an  action  for  the  possession  of  provincial  lands,  by  raising 
the  question  whether  he  had  not  been  in  possession  for  a  particular 
period,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  familiar  term  '  prescription '. 
(See  sec.  72.)  But  the  plaintiff  also  might,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  formulary  system,  have  occasion  to  resort  to  a  prcB9criptio. 
He  might,  for  instance,  wish  that,  in  enforcing  a  security  on  which 
payments  were  due  from  time  to  time,  the  action  brought  to  try 
whether  this  security  was  valid  should  only  affect  his  claim  to 
payments  already  due,  so  that  if  he  failed  he  might  have  a  further 
action  for  future  payments.  In  such  a  case  some  such  words  as 
ea  res  agatur  cujua  rei  dies  fuit  (let  the  inquiry  only  be  made  as 
to  the  sum  for  the  payment  of  which  the  time  has  arrived)  were 
prefixed  to  the  formtda.  Gradually,  however,  the  prcescriptio 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  intentio  and  exceptio  were  so  constructed 
as  to  serve  every  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  employed. 

105.  In  the  Roman  system  of  civil  process  the  time  when  a 
contested  right  was  to  be  considered  as  really  made  zmg  canUs- 
the  subject  of  litigation,  was  very  carefully  marked.  ^*^- 
It  was  very  necessary  that  this  should  be  clearly  ascertained. 
The  claimant  in  whose  favour  the  ultimate  decision  was  given 
was  entitled  to  all  that  accrued  to  the  thing  claimed  from 
this  moment;  and  when  once  a  point  had  been  submitted  to 
litigation,  it  could  not  be  again  litigated,  both  parties  surrender- 
ing all  their  interest  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  which  assigned 
to  the  successful  claimant  such  a  fresh  interest  in  the  thing 
claimed  as  might  appear  to  be  due  to  him.  This  time  was 
marked  by  each  party,  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
magistrate,  calling  bystanders  to  witness  that  they  submitted  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  judge,*  This  was  called  the  litis 
contestatio,  as  has  been  said.  (See  sec  93.)  In  process  of  time  the 
ceremony  might  be  omitted,  or  at  any  rate  become  a  mere  form, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate  (in 
jure),  i.e.  in  the  formulary  system,  the  time  when  the  praetor 
delivered  the  formvla,  still  formed  the  crisis  at  which  the  claims 
of  the  different  parties  were  considered  to  be  finally  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  law.  .Up  to  the  litis  contestation  the  pro- 
ceedings in  an  action  under  the  formulary  system  were  as  follows. 
The  plaintiff  applied  to  the  prsBtor  for  a  summons  to  make  the 

*  Festus,  8uh  voce  VonUstarL 
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defendant  appear  (injtba  vocatio).  If  the  defendant  on  appearing 
would  not  oome  to  any  compromise  {transactio),  the  plaintiif 
announced  that  he  would  go  on  with  legal  proceedings.  This  was 
termed  edere  actionem.  He  had  to  announce  the  kind  of  action 
to  which  he  proposed  to  resort.  He  then  called  on  the  defendant 
to  give  bail  (vadari)  that  he  would  appear  in  court.  The  plaintiff 
on  the  day  fixed  submitted  the  formula  as  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  drawn  up ;  the  defendant  proposed  the  exceptions  on  which  he 
relied,  and  the  praetor  settled  it.  The  plaintiff  then  asked  for  a 
judge  (poattUatio  judicia),  and  when  the  praetor  gave  the  judge 
the  litia  conteatatio  took  place,  and  the  proceedings  in  jure  were 
finished.* 

106.  Actio  meant,  under  the  system  of  the  actions  of  law, 
Meaning  of  A  particular  form  of  procedure;  under  that  of  the 
?*  "^r^*"  formulo&y  it  meant  the  right  granted  to  a  plaintiff  by 
ifie  system  of  the  magistrate  to  seek  what  was  due  to  him  before  a 
formula.  judge.  Sometimes,  however,  the  formula  by  which 
the  judge  was  to  determine  the  right,  and  sometimes  ih^judioiumy 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  judge  determined  the  right,  were 
spoken  of  as  if  formula,  judicium,  and  actio  were  synonymous 
terms.  Of  the  divisions  under  which  the  formulary  actions  may 
be  grouped,  the  following  were  the  most  important.  1.  The 
Divisions  of  ^^^  division  turns  on  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
actions.  u^^  thing  claimed,  and,  according  to  this  division, 

actions  were  in  rera  and  in  peraonam.  If  the  object  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  to  enforce  a  right  to  a  thing,  then  \hQ  formula  ran 
ai  pa/ret  hominem  Avli  Agerii  eaae  ;  if  to  enforce  an  obligation, 
then  ih»  formula  ran  ai  pa/ret  Nu/msrium  Negidiwm  Aulo  Agerio 
dare,  facere,  prceata/re  oportere ;  and  it  was  according  to  this 
difference  in  the  intentio  that  actions  were  said  to  be  in  rem  or  in 
peraonara,  Vindicaiio  came  to  be  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
actions  in  reTn,  and  condictio  for  actions  in  peraonam,  2.  Another 
division  of  action  refers  to  the  modes  in  which  the  praetor 
extended  or  modified  the  law  by  the  shape  he  gave  to  the  for- 
mula. In  shaping  actions,  the  praetor  introduced  changes  of  two 
kinds:  First,  he  gave  actions  for  the  enforcement  of  rights 
outside  the  old  civil  law,  and  this  he  principally  effected  by 
giving  an  actio  in  factum  concepta,  in  which  the  demxmatratio  and 
intentio  were  blended,  and  the  praetor  directed  that,  if  a  given 
state  of  facts  was  found  to  be  true,  the  defendant  was  to  be  con- 

"^^  See  note  in  Appendix  (page  458)  to  Abdy  and  Walker's  Gains. 
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demned,  the  action  being  thus  contrasted  with  one  in  jus  con- 
oepta,  i.e.  given  to  try  an  issue  by  the  rules  of  law.  Secondly, 
the  prsDtor  extended  existing  actions  (actionea  directce)  by  giving 
actions  (actioriea  uUiles)  to  suit  cases  and  persons  outside  the 
limits  of  the  direct  actions;  and  this  he  did  either  by  means 
of  actions  in  factum,  which  could  be  used  for  these  purposes 
equally  well  as  to  give  new  remedies,  or  by  giving  a  fictitious 
action,  i.e.  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  feign 
that  he  was  within  the  scope  of  the  unextended  action.  When 
there  was  a  contract  not  falling  under  the  old  heads,  but  executed 
on  one  side,  the  pr»tor  enforced  it  by  an  action  in  factum  prce- 
8cripti8  verbis,  an  action  to  meet  the  case  with  the  circumstances 
set  forth  at  the  beginning ;  but  such  an  action,  as  it  was  to  try 
an  issue  according  to  known  rules  of  law,  was  in  jus  concepta, 
3.  A  further  division  depended  on  the  varying  amount  of  latitude 
given  to  the  judge.  The  actions  depending  on  the  old  civil 
law  were  stricti  jv/ris,  and  the  judge  had  merely  to  decide  the 
question  submitted  to  him,  without  taking  into  account  considera- 
tions of  equity.  Other  actions  were  bonce  fidei,  i.e.  the  judges  were 
allowed  to  take  such  considerations  into  account.  In  real  actions, 
and  in  some  few  special  actions,  the  judge  had  always  a  particular 
kind  of  latitude  given  him,  as  the  action  was  a/rbitraria  (see  sec. 
103),  i.e.  he  could  order  the  thing  claimed  to  be  given  up,  and,  if 
it  was  not,  could  condemn  the  defendant  in  as  much  as  he  thought 
equitable ;  and  if  the  thing  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant, 
he  was  made  to  give  it  up.  Among  personal  actions  which  were 
arbitraricB  was  one  termed  ad  exhihendv/m,  which  was  used  in 
order  to  make  a  person  in  possession  of  a  thing  produce  it,  so  that 
its  existence  in  his  hands  and  the  state  in  which  it  was  might  be 
ascertained,  or  pay  damages  for  not  so  producing  it. 

107.  In  connection  with  actions  under  the  system  otformulce 
we  have  to  notice  the  interdicts  of  the  praetor.*  An 
interdict  was  an  order  issued  by  the  prsetor,  and  was 
in  fact  an  edict  addressed  to  some  person  or  persons  with  reference 
to  a  particular  thing.  Vi/m  fieri  veto,  exhibeas,  restituas,  '  I  for- 
bid you  to  have  recourse  to  violence ;  you  are  to  produce,  you 
are  to  restore ; '  such  were  the  forms  in  which  these  commands 
were  couched  Interdicts  were  granted  where  some  danger  was 
apprehended,  or  some  injury  was  being  done  to  something  to  which 
a  public  character  attached,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  road  was  stopped 

♦Gaius,  iv.  188-170. 
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up  ;  but  they  were  also  granted  to  protect  private  interests,  and 
especially  to  protect  or  regulate  possession.  If  the  person  to 
whom  the  interdict  was  addressed  acquiesced  and  obeyed  the 
praetor's  injunction,  nothing  remained  to  be  done;  but  if  he 
refused  to  obey,  the  magistrate  then  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
judge,  whether  the  terms  of  the  interdict  ought  to  be  complied 
with.  For  instance,  an  interdict  ordering  a  thing  to  be  restored 
might  have  been  issued ;  but  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed 
might  deny  that  by  law  he  was  bound  to  restore  the  thing.  On 
his  stating  this  to  the  magistrate,  the  magistrate  would  give  an 
action  to  try  the  question,  shaping  the  terms  of  the  interdict  into 
the  intentio  of  the  formula,  ai  pa/ret  A.  A.  rem  reatituere  opor- 
terCy  &C.  And  it  is  thus  that  interdicts  are  connected  with  actions* 
as  their  validity  depended  on  no  action  being  brought  to  contest 
them,  or  the  result  of  an  action  being  to  support  them.  Gradually 
the  action  superseded  the  interdict,  which  was  no  longer  used  as  a 
preliminary  step,  and,  by  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  interdict  had 
become  obsolete. 

108.  There  were  under  the  system  of  formvZce  certain  cases 
Extraordin-  which  the  magistrate  decided  without  sending  to  a 
ariajudicia,  judge.  In  these  cases  the  magistrate  was  said  extra 
ordinem  cognoacere,  and  the  proceedings  were  termed  extra 
ordinem  cognitionea,  judicia,  or  a^tionea.  Among  the  cases  in 
which  the  magistrate  proceeded  in  a  summary  way,  were  reatitu- 
tionea  in  integrum  (that  is,  certain  cases  in  which  he  restored  a 
person  suffering  from  something  from  which  he  ought  not  by  law 
to  suffer,  to  the  same  position  as  he  had  occupied  before  the  injury 
was  sustained),  and  cases  relating  to  fideicommiaaa.  But  he  was 
called  upon  most  frequently  to  proceed  in  this  way  in  order  to  give 
^^  .  execution  to  the  sentence  of  a  judge.  The  proper 
remedy  of  the  creditors  was  still  against  the  person  of 
the  debtor  until  a  lex  Jviia,  probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus,* 
permitted  a  debtor  to  avoid  arrest  by  giving  up  all  his  goods 
(ceaaio  bonorwm).  If,  however,  the  debtor  could  not  be  found, 
then  the  prsstor  protected  the  creditors  by  what  was  termed  a 
venditio  bonorum  or  compulsory  sala  The  creditors  were  placed 
in  full  possession  of  all  that  the  debtor  had  belonging  to  him ; 
his  peraona  was,  in  fact,  transferred  to  them.  This  was  termed 
the  miaaio  in  bonorum  poaaeaaionem.  After  a  certain  delay,  the 
creditors  sold  their  interest  in  the  debtor's  property  to  the  person 

•  Gaius,  iii.  78. 
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who  would  offer  io  pay  the  largest  proportion  of  the  sums  they 
claimed.  He  became  the  purchaser,  and  this  emptio  honorvmi 
transferred  to  him  \h&peTBonay  or  legal  existence,  of  the  debtor, 
who  thereby  suffered  a  capitis  deminutio,  and  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  law, '  infamous  \  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  his 
'  extraordinary '  jurisdiction  that  the  magistrate  gave  this  mode  of 
execution. 

In  the  times  of  the  Republic  there  was  no  iixed  tribunal  of 
appeal,  but  the  authority  of  one  magistrate  might  be  .^^ 
suspended  by  the  veto  of  another  mag'strate.  Under 
the  empire  the  emperor  acted  as  a  supreme  judge  whenever  be 
chose  to  interfere ;  but  Hadrian  ordered  that  appeals  might  be 
brought  to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  should 
be  final. 

109.  In  the  third  period  of  the  Roman  system  of  civil  process, 
the  period  of  extriwrdiiiaHa  jvdicia,  his  summary  Third  period 
jurisdiction  was  the  only  jurisdiction  the  magistrate  ^^^^J) 
exercised.  There  was  no  longer  any  distinction  between  process, 
jus  and  judidvm,;  the  magistrate  and  the  judge  dimariajudi- 
were  the  same  person,  so  that  in  the  language  of  the  ^• 
Institutes  judex  means  a  magistrate  deciding  a  cause.  By  a 
constitution  published  A.D.  294,  Diocletian  directed  all  magistrates 
in  the  provinces  to  decide  causes  themselves.  The  practice  was,  in 
course  of  time,  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire ;  and 
ia  the  days  of  Justinian  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  the  ordinaria 
judicia  as  quite  obsolete.* 

110.  In  the  days  of  the  later  emperors,  the  provinces  were 
classed  together  into  praef ectures.    Over  each  province      ^^^ 
was  a  prceaeSj  who  had  a  vicaHus,  or  vice-president, 

under  him,  and  who,  either  himself  or  by  his  vicariua,  tried  all 
cases  above  a  certain  amount,  fixed  by  Justinian  at  300  solidi ; 
cases  below  that  amount  were  tried  by  inferior  judges,  called 
judices  pedanei,  or  by  the  defenaores  of  provincial  towns.  The 
great  cities,  such  as  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  were  under  a 
separate  jurisdiction.  The  prsetorian  prsefect  was  the  head  judge 
of  appeal. 

111.  Under  the  system  of  exi/raordino/ria  jud/icia,  an  action 
was  begun  by  the  plaintiff  announcing  to  a  magistrate   Mode  of  pro- 
that  he  wished  to  bring  an  action,  and  furnishing  a   <^*''"«- 
short  statement  of  his  case.     No  written  statement  was  necessary, 

•/n«<.  iv.  16.  8. 
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but  one  was  often  made,  and  then  this  statement,  called  the  libellv^ 
conventionia,  was  sent  by  a  bailiff  of  the  court  (viator,  execntar) 
to  the  defendant.  The  parties  or  their  procurators  appeared  before 
the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  decided  the  case.  Exceptio 
was  still  used  as  the  term  to  express  the  plea  of  the  defendant, 
which  he  often,  but  not  necessarily,  reduced  to  writing.  There 
was  no  marked  stage  in  the  proceedings,  like  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings  injv/re  under  the  formulary  system,  to  show  when 
the  action  had  really  begun.  But  the  beginning  of  the  action,  to 
describe  which  the  term  litis  conteatatio  was  still  used,  was  said 
to  take  place  when  the  magistrate  had  heard  the  plaintiff  open  his 
case,  at  the  time  when,  all  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through, 
the  real  hearing  began.  The  condemnation  was  no  longer  merely 
a  pecuniary  one,  and  the  judge  gave  sentencefor  the  thing  asked  for, 
and  not  for  its  equivalent.  Constantine  had  abolished  imprison- 
ment for  debt  unless  the  debtor  could  pay,  but  would  not.  But 
already,  before  the  system  of  extraorcUrMiriajudicia  began,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  simple  process  of  levying  executions 
on  so  much  of  the  debtor's  property  as  was  requisite  had  been 
introduced. 

So  many  of  the  rules  of  Roman  law  relating  to  evidence 
^^  which  are  known  to  us,  date  from  the  period  in  which 
the  extrcLordincmajudicia  prevailed,  that  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  chief  of  these 
rules  wera  Written  evidence  was  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  but  when 
existing  was  alone  admissible,  unless  the  writing  waslost.  Two  wit- 
nesses were  necessary  to  prove  a  fact,  and  among  those  who  could  be 
witnesses  great  consideration  was  paid  to  the  relative  character  and 
position  of  witnesses.  But  many  persons  could  not  be  witnesses, 
such  as  persons  below  the  age  of  puberty,  criminals,  women  guilty 
of  adultery,  and,  under  Justinian, pagans,  and  some  heretics.  Slaves 
could  only  be  admitted  to  complete  other  testimony.  The  parties 
to  the  suit  and  their  near  relations  were  excluded.  The  burden  of 
proof  rested,  as  a  rule,  on  him  who  would  fail  if  no  evidence  was 
given,  and  therefore  on  him  who  affirms,  not  on  him  who  denies. 
Legal  presumptions  (proBSV/mptioTies  juris)  were  recognised,  such 
as  that  a  formal  transaction  like  emancipation  has  been  properly 
carried  through.  Witnesses  were  made  to  appear  by  summons 
from  the  judge,  and  were  put  on  their  oath.  The  torture  of 
slaves,  even  in  civil  cases,  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  keeping  back 
material  evidence,  was  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  appears  to  have 
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been  recognised  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Each  of  the  parties  was 
put  on  his  oath  that  he  was  not  bringing  or  defending 
the  action  except  on  grounds  that  he  believed  to  be 
good,  and  in  the  last  resort  either  party  could,  as  it  were,  com- 
promise the  action  by  challenging  the  other  to  swear  to  the  true 
state  of  the  facts,  and  was  then  bound  by  what  was  so  deposed. 
Justinian  also  enacted  that  the  costs,  according  to  a  fixed  scale, 
should  be  determined  by  the  oath  of  the  successful  litigant ;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  parties  had  to  take  a  preliminary  oath  that 
they  would  not  pervert  justice.* 

112.  Although  the  subject  of  crimes  and  criminal  procedure 
does  not  fall  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  Insti-      ^^ 
tutes,  which  is  a  treatise  on  Private  Law,  yet  as  the 
subject  is  slightly  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  Institutes  and  is 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  Roman  law,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  some  slight  account  of  it  hera     Criminal 
jurisdiction  was  under  the  kings  an  attribute  of  the  king  himself, 
but  there  was  an  appeal  in  capital  cases  to  the  comitia  curiata. 
After  the  establishment  of  therepublic  thecomitiacenturiataalone 
could  judge  capital  case&     The  comitia  tributa  exercised  a  criminal 
jurisdiction  (but  without  the  power  of  inflicting  death)  for  political 
offences,  such  as  those  committed  by  a  magistrate  during  his  year 
of  office.     Before  both  these  comitia  the  accusation  had  to  be  made 
by  the  presiding  magistrate.     The  senate  also  exercised  a  special 
power  of  judging  offenders  in  times  of  public  danger,  and  some- 
times under  such  circumstances  inflicted  death  as  punishment,  but 
it  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  senate  to  deal  with  capital  cases, 
and  the  senate  also  exercised  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  dealt 
with  such  crimes  as  it  thought  proper  to  notica     But  all  these 
authorities,  the  king,  the  comitia,  and  the  senate,  while  they  some- 
times  discharged  themselves  the  functions  of  the  judge,  were  in 
the  habit  of  delegating  their  powers  to  others  charged  to  make  an 
investigation  (qucestio)  of  the  crime.     At  first  each  delegatio  was 
made  to  try  one  particular  offence,  and  when  the  case  had  been 
tried  the  qucestio  was  at  an  end     These  quoeationea,  the  term  being 
transferred  from  the  inquiry  to  the  persons  making  it,  were  subse- 
quently appointed  to  try  all  offences  of  a  particular  kind  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  inquire  into,  while  the  delegated  persons  held 
their  authority.     Lastly,  the guces^ioTies  begantobemadep^rpe^itCB, 
the  first  of  these  beipg  probably  the  qucestio  pecunice  repetundce 

*  HuNTEK,  844,  858,  869,  889. 
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established  by  the  lex  Calpumia  (B.C.  233),  and  this  change  was 
accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  something  like  a  body  of 
criminal  law.  When  a  quoeatio  was  made  perpetv/if  the  crimes 
it  was  to  try  were  in  some  degree  defined,  and  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed ;  whereas  previously,  the  body  exercising  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion or  its  delegates  had  been  bound  by  no  rules  of  law  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime  or  its  punishment,  except  that  the  comitia 
centuriata  could  alone  inflict  deatL  Each  qv/JBstio  consisted  of  a 
number  of  judges  varying  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  the  law  creating  it ;  sometimes  of  thirty-two,  or  of  fifty,  or  of 
a  hundred— the  judges  being  appointed  for  a  year  and  taken  from 
the  same  list  as  that  from  which  judges  in  civil  suits  were  selected, 
so  that  the  history  of  the  contests  between  the  senatorial  and 
equestrian  orders  for  the  right  of  being  judges  already  referred  to 
(see  sec.  12)  applies  to  criminal  and  civil  judges  equally.  Before 
the  quceationea  perpetiuoe  any  citizen  might  be  an  accuser.  He  had 
to  swear  that  his  charge  was  not  false,  and  he  had  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  accused — so  that  the  system  under  which  a  criminal 
trial  is  regarded  as  a  suit  between  parties  was  thus  introduced  into 
Roman  law.  Private  persons  had  from  an  early  time  of  Roman 
law  recovered  penalties  in  a  civil  action  for  delicts  committed  to 
their  injury,  and  so,  too,  the  criminal  proceeding  took  the  form  of 
an  action  between  the  private  person  accusing  and  the  accused. 
The  judges  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  president  (prcBses),  and 
each  judge  pronounced  that  he  condemned,  absolved,  or  that 
there  was  not  proof  either  way,  by  dropping  into  an  urn  one  of 
three  tablets,  bearing  respectively  the  words  condemno,  abaolvo, 
mon  liquet  If  the  accused  was  condemned,  he  received  the  precise 
punishment  provided  by  the  law  creating  the  quceatio  perpetua. 
During  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  empire,  a  great  number  of  laws,  each  handing  over  a  special 
head  of  offence  to  a  qucestio  perpetua^  were  passed,  and  thus  some- 
thing like  a  system  of  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure  was 
established.  Under  the  empire,  as  time  went  on,  exactly  what 
happened  in  civil  suits  happened  in  criminal  proceedings.  The 
magistrates  had  exercised  a  power  of  dealing  with  some  offences 
in  a  summary  manner  (extra  ordinem),  and  the  sphere  of  their 
authority  was  gradually  enlarged  until  itsuperseded  the  qucestionea 
perpetucd  altogether,  as  the  formulary  system  of  actions  was  super- 
seded by  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  in  civil 
6uita 
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Leges  reguB, 

506  Lex  Valeria. 
498  Leges  sacrce, 

450  The  Twelve  Tables. 
449  Lex  Valeria  HoraOa, 
444  Lex  Canuleia. 

341  Lex  Oenuda. 
889  Lex  Puhlilia, 
826  Lex  PateUa  Papiria, 

287  Lex  Hortensia, 
286  Lex  AquiUa. 

248  Lex  Silia. 

288  Lex  Caipumia. 

197  Ijex  AtirUa, 
196  Lex  Atilia. 

198  Lex  Cincta, 
188  Lex  PUstoria. 

182  Lex  Furia  (tesia/nientaria), 
180  Lex  ^butia. 
169  Lex  Voconick, 
128  Lex  Semprofpia. 
102  Lex  Apuieia. 

95  I>as  Furia  (de  sponsu), 

89  Less  PlauHa, 
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52  Zfda;  Pompeia  (de  jporrtcidiu). 


40  Lex  FcUcidia, 
Lex  HostUia. 
Lex  PublUia  (de  sponsu 
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758-509  The  Reoal  Period. 

Comitia  curiata  and  the  Senate  the 

earliest  legislative  bodies. 
Division  of  the  people  into  classes 
and  centuries ;  comitia  centu- 
riata. 
Jus  Papirianum. 
609-dO  The  Republic. 

498  Recognition  of  tribunes  of  the  plebst 
488  First  meeting  of  comitia  tribiUa. 

Legis  actiones. 

866  A  plebeian  appointed  consul. 


808  Jus  Flavianum. 

284  Distinction  between  papulus  and 

plebs  disappears. 
246  Prcetor  peregrinus. 


Ju^  ^lianum  or  tripertitum. 

The  formulary  system. 
Influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 
148  QucBstiones  perpettuB, 


Quintus  Mucins  Scsevola. 
Gains  Aquilius  Qalla. 
Servius  Sulpicius. 
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SS  Lex  Scribonict. 
Leges  Julice. 

Legal  effect  given  to  fideicommissa 
and  codicils. 
A.D. 
4  Lex  Mlia  Sentia. 

8  Lex  Fwria  Canima, 

9  Lex  Papia  Poppaa. 
11  Lex  Junia  Vetteia. 
16  8c,  Libonianum. 

19  Lex  Junia  Norbana, 
42  jSfc.  Largianum, 

45  Lex  Claudia, 

46  Sc.  Macedoniawum, 
Sc,  Velleianum, 

52  Sc.  Claudianum, 

60  Sc.  Neronianum. 

61  Lex  Petronia. 

62  Sc.  Trebellianum. 
73  Sc.  Pegasianum. 

Beneficium  diviaumis  (Besoript  of 
Hadrian). 


158  Sc.  TertulUanum. 

AddicHo  bonorum  libertaHs  causa 

S script  of  Marcus  Anrelius). 
hitianum. 


291  Women  allowed  to  adopt. 
389  Formal  words  no  longer  necessary 
for  appointment  of  heirs. 


470  Formal  words  no  longer  necessary 
in  stipulations. 
Lex  Zenoniana  (emphyteuMs). 

JUSTINIAK : — 

Change  in  law  of  adoption. 
Changes  in  laws  of  succession. 
Beneficium  inventarii. 
Abolition  of  Latini  Juniani  and  de- 

dititii. 
Beneficium  ordinis. 
Changes  in  law  oipecuUum. 
Donatio  propter  nuptias. 
Bepeal  of  lex  JSlia  Sentia,   lex 

Furia  Caninia,  and  sc.  Claudi- 

anum. 


B.C. 
80  Thb  Empibb. 

The  jus  respondendi  conferred  by 
Augustus    {ut  ex   auetoritate 
ejus  respondereni^. 
Trebatius. 
Antistius  Labeo. 
Ateius  Oapito. 


Prooultts. 
Masurius  Sabinus. 


A.D. 

117  Edictum  perpetuum. 

Hadrian*8  rescript :  quibus pernUs' 
sum  est  jura  condere  (Gai.  i.  7). 
Celsus. 
Salvius  Julianus. 

Gains. 
Pomponius. 

Papinian. 

Paul. 

Ulpian. 

Modestinus. 
212  Boman  citizenship  conferred  upon 

the  whole  empire. 
296  Extraordinariajudicia\i&QamaihB 

regular  mode  of  trial. 
806  Codex  Qregorianus. 
880  Seat  of  empire  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople. 
865  Codex  Hermogenianus. 
426  Lex  eitationis. 
488  Codex  Theodosianus. 
476  Fall  of  Western  Empire. 

Justinian  (482-565)  :— 
529  Codex  vetus  (not  extant). 
Quinquaginta  dedsiones. 
588  The  Digest. 
The  Institutes. 

584  Codex  repeUta  preelections. 

585  564  The  Novels. 


INSTITUTIONUM   JUSTINIANi: 
PROGEMIUM. 


IN  NOMnnB  DOMINI  N06TRI 
JESn  GHBI8TI. 

Impebatob  CiESAR  Flayiub  Justi- 
NiANUs  Alamannious  Gothicus 
Francicus  Gbbmanictts  Akticus 
AxANicus    Vandalicub    Africanus 

PIUS  FELIX  INCLTTUS  YIGTOR  AC 
TRIUMPHATOR  SEMPER  AUGUSTUS 
CUPIDA  LBQUM  JUVENTUTI. 


Imperatoriam  majestatem  non 
Bolnm  armis  decoratam,  sed  etiam 
iegibus  oportet  esse  armatam,  ut 
utrumque  tempus  et  belloroin  et 
pacis  recte  possit  gubemari  et 
piinceps  Bomanus  victor  ezistat 
non  solum  in  hostilibus  proeliis,  sed 
etiam  per  legitimos  tramites  calum- 
niantinm  iniquitates  expellens,  et 
fiat  tarn  juris  religiosissiinus  quaxn 
victis  hostibus  triumphator. 

1.  Quorum  utramque  viam  oum 
summis  vigiliis  et  summa  provi- 
dentia  adnuente  Deo  perfecimus. 
Et  bellicos  quidem  sudores  nostros 
barbaricfie  gentes  sub  juga  nostra 
deductee  cognoscunt  et  tarn  Africa 
quam  alise  innumerosie  provincie 
post  tanta  temporum  spatia  nostris 
victoriis  a  ceelesti  numine  prsestitis 
iterum  dicioni  BomansB  nostroque 
additseimperioprotestantur.  Omnes 
vero  populi  Iegibus  jam  a  nobis 
promuigatis  vel  compositis  regun- 
tur. 

2.  Etoumsacratissimasconstitu- 
tiones  antea  confusas  in  luculentam 
erezimus  consonantiam,  tunc  nos- 
tram  extendimus  curam  et  ad  im- 


IM  THE  NAME  OF  OUR  LORD 
JESUS   CHRIST. 

The  Emperor  CiESAR  Flayius  Jus- 

TIKIANUB,    VANQUISHER     OF    THE    AlA- 

MANi,  GoTHS,  Francs,  Germans, 
Antes,  Alani,  Vandals,  Africans, 
PIOUS,  happy,  glorious,  triumphant 

CONQUEROR,  EVER  AUOUST,  TO  THE 
YOUTH  DESIROUS  OF  STUDYING  THE 
LAW,   GREETING. 

The  imperial  majestv  should  be 
not  only  made  glorious  by  arms,  but 
also  strengthened  by  laws,  that,  alike 
in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war, 
the  state  may  be  well  governed,  and 
that  the  emperor  may  not  only  be 
victorious  in  the  field  of  battle,  but 
also  may  by  every  legal  means  repel 
the  iniquities  of  men  who  abuse  the 
laws,  and  may  at  once  religiously 
uphold  justice  and  triumph  over  his 
conquered  enemies. 

1.  By  our  incessant  labours  and 
great  care,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  have  attained  this  double  end. 
The  bfiurbarian  nations  reduced  under 
our  yoke  know  our  efiforts  in  war ;  to 
which  also  Africa  and  very  many 
other  provinces  bear  witness,  which, 
after  so  lonp;  an  interval,  have  been 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  and 
our  empire,  by  our  victories  gained 
through  the  favour  of  heaven.  All 
nations  moreover  are  governed  by 
laws  which  we  have  akeady  either 
promulgated  or  compiled. 

2.  When  we  had  arranged  and 
brought  into  perfect  harmony  the 
hitherto  confused  mass  of  imperial 
constitutions,   we  then  extended  our 
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mensa  prudentisB  veteris  voloxmba  et 
opus  desperatum,  quasi  pec  medium 
profundum  eontee,  09MiU^  favore 
jam  adimplevimu^s  M  '• ' 

8.  Cum<^uel  £oc  Deo  propitio 
peractumpsji^-THboniaiio,  viro  mag- 
nifico,  mag!^bcp''et  ex  quasstore  saori 
palatii-  nosti^  nee  non  Theophilo  et 
DoFgthei^  viris  illustribus,  anteces- 
sDribusf  quorum  omnium  soUertiam 
e£^  legum  scientiam  et  circa  nostras 
'  Jttssiones  fidem  jam  ex  multis  rerunx 
-^rgumentis  accepimus,  convocatis, 
specialiter  mandavimus,  ut  nostra 
auctoritate  nostrisque  suasionibus 
componant  institutiones :  ut  liceat 
vobis  prima  legum  cunabula  non 
ab  antiquis  fabijJis  discere,  sed  ab 
imperiali  splendore  appetere,  et 
tam  aures  quam  aninue  vestrsB  nihil 
inutile  nihUque  perperam  positimi, 
sed  quod  in  ipsis  rerum  optinet  ar- 
gumentis,  accipiant  et  quod  in  priore 
tempore  vix  post  triennium  in- 
ferioribus  contingebat,  ut  tunc  con- 
stitutiones  imperatorias  legerent, 
boo  vos  a  primordio  ingrediamini, 
digni  tanto  honore  tantaque  reperti 
felicitate,  ut  et  initium  vobis  et 
finis  legum  eruditionis  a  voce  prin- 
oipali  procedat. 


4.  Igiturpostlibrosquinquaginta 
digestorum  sen  pandectarum,  in 
quos  omne  jus  antiquum  collatum 
est  (quos  per  eundem  virum  excel- 
sum  Tribonianum  nee  non  ceteros 
viros  illustres  et  facundissimos  oon- 
fecimus),  in  bos  quattuor  libros  eas- 
dem  institutiones  partiri  jussimus, 
ut  sint  totius  legitime  scientise  prima 
elementa. 

6.  Quibus  breviter  expositum  est 
et  quod  antea  optinebat,  et  quod 
postea  desuetudine  inumbratum  ab 
imperiali  remedio  illuminatum  est. 

6.  Quas  ex  omnibus  antiquorum 
institutionibus  et  procipue  ex  com- 
mentariis  Gaii  nostri  tam  institu- 
tionum  quam  rerum  cottidianarum, 
aliisque  multis  oommentariis  com- 

Sositas  cum  tres  pnedicti  viri  pru- 
entes  nobis  optulerunt,  et  legimus 
et  cognovimus  et  plenissimum  nos- 
trarum  constitutionom  robur  eis  ac- 
oommodavimus. 


care  to  the  vast  volumes  of  ancient 
law;  and,  sailing  as  it  were  across 
the  mid-ocean,  have  now  completed, 
through  the  favour  of  heaven,  a  work 
that  once  seemed  beyond  hope. 

8.  When  by  the  blessing  of  God 
this  task  was  accomplished,  we  sum- 
moned the  most  eminent  Tribonian, 
master  and  ex-quiestor  of  our  palace, 
together  with  tbe  illustrious  Theo- 
philus  and  Dorotheus,  professors  of 
law,  all  of  whom  have  on  many  occa- 
sions proved  to  us  their  ability,  legal 
knowledge,  and  obedience  to  our 
orders ;  and  we  have  specially  charged 
them  to  compose,  under  our  authority 
and  advice,  Institutes,  so  that  you  may 
no  more  learn  the  first  elements  of  law 
from  old  and  erroneous  sources,  but 
apprehend  them  by  the  clear  light  of 
imperial  wisdom ;  and  that  your  minds 
ana  ears  may  receive  nothing  that  is 
useless  or  misplaced,  but  only  what 
obtains  in  actual  practice.  So  that, 
whereas,  formerly,  the  junior  students 
could  scarcely,  after  three  years' 
study,  read  the  imperial  constitutions, 
vou  may  now  commence  your  studies 
by  readmg  them,  you  who  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  an  honour  and  a 
happiness  so  great  as  that  the  first 
and  last  lessons  in  4he  knowledge  of 
the  law  should  issue  for  you  from  the 
mouth  of  the  emperor. 

4.  When,  therefore,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  eminent  person 
Tribonian  and  that  of  other  illustrious 
and  learned  men,  we  had  compiled 
the  fifty  books,  called  Digests  or 
Pandects,  in  which  is  collected  the 
whole  ancient  law,  we  directed  that 
these  Institutes  should  be  divided  into 
four  books,  which  might  serve  as  the 
first  elements  of  the  whole  science  of 
law. 

6.  In  these  books  a  brief  exposi- 
tion is  given  of  the  ancient  laws,  and 
of  those  also  which,  overshadowed  by 
disuse,  have  been  again  brought  to 
light  by  our  imperial  authority. 

6.  These  four  books  of  Institutes 
thus  compiled,  from  all  the  Institutes 
left  ns  by  the  ancients,  and  chiefly 
from  the  commentaries  of  our  Gains, 
both  in  his  Institutes,  and  in  his  work 
on  daily  afGeurs,  and  also  from  many 
other  commentaries,  were  presented  to 
us  by  the  three  learned  men  we  have 
above  named.  We  have  read  and  ex- 
amined them  and  have  accorded  to 
them  all  the  force  of  our  constitutions. 
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7.  Snmma  itaque  ope  et  alacri 
studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite  et 
vosmet  ipsos  sio  eruditos  ostendite, 
nt  apes  vos  pulcherrima  foyeat,  toto 
letritimo  opere  perfeoto,  posse  etiam 
nostram  rem  pnblicam  in  partibus 
ejus  vobis  credendis  gubemare. 


Data  nndeoimo  kalendas  Decem- 
bres  Gonstantinopoli  domino  nostro 
Justinianoperpetao  Augusto  tertium 
console. 


7.  Receive,  therefore,  with  eager- 
ness, and  study  with  cheerful  dili- 
gence, these  our  laws,  and  show  your- 
selves persons  of  such  learning  that 
you  may  conceive  the  flattering  hope 
of  yourselves  beinff  able,  when  your 
course  of  legal  study  is  completed,  to 
govern  our  empire  in  the  different  por- 
tions that  may  be  entrusted  to  your 
care. 

Given  at  Constantinople  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  calends  of  De- 
cember, in  the  third  consulate  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  ever  August  (533). 


LIBER    PRIMUS. 


Tit.  L    DE  JUSTITIA  ET  JURE. 

JusTiTiA  est   oonstans   et   per-  Justice  is  the  coDstant  and  perpetual 

petua   voluntas  jus    suum    cuique    wish  to  render  every  one  his  due. 
tribuens. 

D.  L  1.  10. 

The  term  jus,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  include  all  the  commands  laid  upon  men  that 
they  are  bound  to  fulfil,  both  the  commands  of  morality  and  of 
law.  The  distinction  between  commands  which  are  only  enforced 
by  the  sanction  of  public  or  private  opinion,  and  those  enforced 
by  positive  legal  sanctions,  may  seem  clear  to  us ;  but  the  Roman 
jurists,  in  speaking  of  the  elementary  principles  and  divisions  of 
jurisprudence,  did  not  keep  law  and  morality  distinct.  Celsus 
defines  ^iw  as  are  boni  et  oequi,  (D.  i.  1.  1.)  This  extension  of 
the  term  would  sink  positive  law  in  morality ;  that  only  would  be 
supposed  to  be  commanded  which  ought  to  be  commanded.  The 
confusion  arose  principally  from  the  view  of  the  law  of  nature, 
borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy  by  the  jurists.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  14.) 

Ju8,  used  in  its  strictly  legal  sense,  has  two  principal  meaning. 
It  either  signifies  law,  that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  rights  and  duties 
protected  and  enforced  by  legal  remedies,  or  it  means  any  single 
right,  that  is,  any  faculty  or  privilege  accorded  by  law  to  one  man 
accompanied  by  a  correlative  duty  imposed  on  another  man.  Jtis 
itineina,  for  instance,  is  the  right  given  to  one  man  of  going 
through  the  land  of  another  who  is  placed  under  a  duty  to  let  him 
pass.  Neither  a  right  nor  a  duty,  at  any  rate  in  the  sphere  of 
private  law  with  which  alone  the  Institutes  deal,  can  exist  with- 
out the  other.     (See  Introd.  sea  36.) 

1.  Jurisprudentia  est  divinarum  1.  Jurisprudence  is  the  knowledge 

atqne   humanarum    rerum    notitia,    of  things  divine  and  human ;  the  sci- 
justi  atque  injusti  scientia.  ence  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

D.  L  1.  10.  2. 
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Jurispnidentia  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  jus,  and  jiua,  ac 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  law  of  nature,  laid  down  what  is  com- 
manded by  right  reason,  this  right  reason  being  common  to  the 
divine  scheme  of  things  and  to  man.  On  this  ground,  and  also 
because  public  law  has  to  deal  with  religious  worship,  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  was  necessary,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  human  things,  to  say  what  were  the  contents  of  ju8.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  definition  are  taken  at  random  out  of  the 
writings  of  iJlpian.    (See  Introd.  sec.  24.) 


2.  His  generaiiter  oognitis  et 
incipientibns  nobis  exponere  jura 
populi  Bomani  ita  maxime  viaen- 
tur  posse  tradi  oommodissixne,  si 
piimo  levi  ao  simplici,  post  deinde 
diligentissima  atque  exactissima 
interpretatione  singula  tradantur. 
AHoquin  ^  statim  ab  initio  nidem 
adhuc  et  infirmum  animiim  studiosi 
multitadine  ac  varietate  renmi 
pneravenmos,  duorum  alteram  aut 
desertorem  studiorum  efficiemns  ant 
cum  ma^gno  labore  ejus,  sspe  etiam 
cum  dimdentia,  quae  plerumque 
juvenes  avertit,  serins  ad  id  perdu- 
cemus,  ad  auod  leniore  via  ductus 
sine  magno  labore  et  sine  ulla  diffi- 
dentia  maturius  perduci  potuisset. 


8.  Juris  prsBcepta  sunt  hsc: 
honeste  vivere,  aJterum  non  Isedere, 
suum  ouique  tribuere. 

4.  Hujus  studii  duee  sunt  posi- 
tiones,  publicum  et  privatum.  Pub 
Hcum  jus  est,  quod  ad  statum  rei 
Boman»  spectat,  privatum,  quod 
ad  singulorum  utilitatem  pertmet. 
Dicendum  est  igitur  de  jure  pri- 
vato,  quod  tripertitum  est ;  col- 
lectum  est  enim  ex  naturaJibus 
prsBceptis  aut  gentium  aut  civilibus. 


D.L 


2.  Having  explained  these  genera) 
terms,  we  tnink  we  shall  commence 
our  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Bo- 
man  people  most  advantageously,  if  our 
explanation  is  at  first  plain  and  easy, 
and  is  then  carried  on  into  details 
with  the  utmost  care  and  exact- 
ness. For,  if  at  the  outset  we  over- 
load the  mind  of  the  student,  while 
yet  new  to  the  subject  and  unable  to 
bear  much,  with  a  multitude  and 
variety  of  topics,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen — we  shall  either  cause  him 
wholly  to  abandon  his  studies,  or,  after 
great  toil,  and  often  after  great  distrust 
of  himself  (the  most  frequent  stum- 
blins-block  in  the  way  of  youth),  we 
shaU  at  last  conduct  him  to  the  point,  to 
which,  if  he  had  been  led  by  a  smoother 
road,  he  might,  without  great  labour, 
and  without  any  distrust  of  his  own 
powers,  have  been  sooner  conducted. 

3.  The  maxims  of  law  are  these: 
to  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  one,  to  give 
every  one  his  due. 

4.  The  study  of  law  is  divided  into 
two  branches ;  that  of  public  and  that 
of  private  law.  Public  law  is  that 
which  regards  the  government  of  the 
Boman  Empire ;  private  law,  that 
which  concerns  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals. We  are  now  to  treat  of  the 
latter,  which  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments, and  consists  of  precepts  belong- 
ing to  natural  law,  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  to  the  civil  law. 

1.  1.  2. 


Both  the  ju8  pubUcvmi  and  the  jtua  jyrivatwm  fall  under  muni- 
cipal law,  that  is,  the  law  of  a  particular  state.  Publicum  jus  in 
aacris,  in  sacerdotibua,  in  rnagistratibua  consistit  (D.  i.  1.  1. 
2.)  Public  law  regulates  religious  worship  and  civil  administra- 
tion ;  private  law  determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals. 
The  tlu:eefold  division  of  private  law  given  in  the  text  is  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 


LIB.  I.    TIT.  II. 


Tit.  n.     DE  JURE  NATURALI,  GENTIUM  ET  CIVILI. 

Jus   natnrale  est,  quod  natura  The  law  of  nature  is  that  law  which 

omnia  animalia  doouil     Nam  jus  nature  teaches  to  all  animals.    For  this 

istud  non  humani  generis  proprium  law  does  not  belons  exclusively  to  the 

est,  sed  onmium  animalium,  qus  in  human  race,  but  belongs  to  all  animals, 

caelo,  qu8B  in  terra,  que  in  mari  nas-  whether  of  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the  sea. 

ountnr.    Hinc  descendit  maris  atque  Hence    comes  that  yoking   together 

femine  conjugatio,  quam  nos  matri-  of  male  and  female,  which  we  term 

monium  appeUamus,  hinc  liberorum  matrimony ;  hence  the  procreation  and 

procreatio    et    educatio :    videmus  bringing  up  of  children.    We  see,  in- 

etenim  cetera  quoq^ue  animalia  istius  deed,  that  all  the  other  animals  besides 

juris  peritia  censen.  man  are  considered  as  having  know- 
ledge of  this  law. 

D.  i.  1.  1.  8. 

In  the  Introduction  (sec.  14)  a  sketch  has  been  given  of  what 
the  jurists  meant  by  the  lex  natv/rce.  It  was  the  expression  of 
right  reason  inherent  in  nature  and  man,  and  having  a  binding 
force  as  a  law.  It  was  contrasted  with  the  jus  civile,  me  old  strict 
law  of  Rome  (Introd.  sec.  10),  and  also  with  the  jvs  gentium,  the 
sum,  that  is,  of  the  law  found  to  obtain  in  other  nations  besides 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  Roman  law.  (Introd.  sec.  12.)  There 
thus  arose  the  threefold  division  of  law  adopted  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  last  title ;  but  the  jvs  gentium  and  the  jvs  naturale 
were  often  placed  in  the  same  head  of  division,  for  the  law  com- 
mon to  all  nations  was  but  the  embodiment  and  indication  of  what 
right  reason  was  supposed  to  command  to  all  men.  Thus  while 
the  threefold  division  of  law  was  adopted  by  some  jurists,  a  two- 
fold division  was  adopted  by  others,  and  is  adopted  in  the  next  and 
the  eleventh  paragrapns  of  this  title,  Justinian  nrst  borrowing  from 
Ulpian,  who  adoptecl  the  threefold  division,  and  then  from  Gains, 
who  adopted  the  twofold. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  give  a  notion  of  jvs  naturale,  Jus- 
tinian has  borrowed  a  passage  from  Ulpian,  in  which  that  jurist 
runs  off  into  a  subsidiary  and  divergent  line  of  thought.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  we  begin  to  make  inherent  reason  the  founda- 
tion of  law,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
community  of  actions  which,  in  some  of  the  primary  features  of 
physical  life,  reason  or  instinct  suggests  to  man  and  animals.  If 
jus  is  that  which  nature  commands,  nature  may  be  said  to  com- 
mand the  propagation  of  the  species  in  animals  as  much  as  in 
man,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  jvs  common  to  animals  and  to 
men.  A  jurist  to  whom  the  theory  of  the  lex  naturoB  was 
familiar,  might  easily  pursue  the  subject  to  a  point  in  which  men 
and  animals  seemed  to  meet.  But  the  main  theory  had  nothing  to 
do  with  animals,  as  it  looked  only  to  the  reason  inherent  in  the 
universe  and  in  man,  and  in  considering  what  the  Roman  jurists 
meant  by  jus  naturale  this  fragment  of  Ulpian  may  be  dismissed 
almost  entirely  from  our  notice. 
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1.  Jus  autem  civile  vel  gentiom 
iia  dividitor:  omnea  populi,  qui 
legibuB  et  moribuB  reguntur,  partim 
8UO  proprio,  partim  coxnmuni  om- 
nium hominum  jure  utuntur :  nAvn 
quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus 
coustituiti  id  ipsius  proprium  civi- 
iatis  est  vooaturque  jus  civile, 
quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  civitatis : 
quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud 
onmes  populos  perseque  custoditur 
vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo 
jure  omnes  gentes  utuntur.  Et 
populus  itaque  Bomanus  partim  suo 
proprio,  partim  oommuni  onmium 
hominum  jure  utitur.  Qubb  singula 
qualia  sunt,  suis  locis  proponemus. 

Gai. 


1.  Civil  law  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  nations.  Every  com- 
munity governed  by  laws  and  customs 
uses  partly  its  own  law,  partly  laws 
common  to  all  mankind.  The  law  which 
a  people  makes  for  its  own  govern- 
ment belongs  exclusively  to  that  state, 
and  is  called  the  civil  law,  as  being  the 
law  of  the  particular  state.  But  the 
law  which  natural  reason  appoints  for 
all  mankind  obtains  equally  among  all 
nations,  and  is  called  the  law  of  nations, 
because  all  nations  make  use  of  it.  The 
people  of  Rome,  then,  are  governed 
partly  by  their  own  laws,  and  partly 
oy  the  laws  which  are  common  to  all 
mankind.  What  is  the  nature  of  these 
two  component  parts  of  our  law  we 
will  set  forth  in  the  proper  place. 
i.  1. 


2.  Sed  jus  quidem  civile  ex  una- 
quaque  civitate  appellatur,  veluti 
Atheniensium :  nam  si  quis  velit 
Solonis  vel  Draconis  leges  appellare 
jus  civile  Atheniensium,  non  erra- 
verit.  Sic  enim  et  jus,  quo  populus 
Bomanus  utitur,  jus  civile  Boma- 
norum  appellamus  vel  jus  Quiri- 
tium,  quo  Quirites  utuntur ;  Bomani 
enim  a  Quirino  Quirites  appellan- 
tur.  Sed  quotiens  non  addimus, 
cuius  sit  civitatis,  nostrum  jus  si^- 
nincamus :  sicuti  cum  poetam  dici- 
mus  nee  addimus  nomen,  subauditur 
apud  QTBBCOsegregius  Homerus,  apud 
nos  Vergilius.  Jus  autem  gentium 
onmi  humane  generi  conunune  est. 
Nam  usu  exigente  et  humanis  ne- 
cessitatibus  gentes  humanse  quee- 
dam  sibi  constituerunt :  bella  etenim 
orta  sunt  et  captivitates  secutee  et 
servitutes,  qusB  sunt  juri  naturali 
contrarisB  (jure  enim  naturali  ab 
initio  omnes  homines  liberi  nasce- 
bantur);  ex  hoc  jure  gentium  et 
omnes  psene  contractus  introducti 
sunt,  ut  emptio  venditio,  locatio 
conductio,  societas,  depositum,  mu- 
tuum  et  alii  innumerabiles. 


D. 


2.  Civil  law  takes  its  name  from  the 
state  which  it  governs,  as,  for  instance, 
from  Athens ;  for  it  would  be  very 
proper  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  Solon  or 
Draco  as  the  civil  law  of  Athens.  And 
thus  the  law  which  the  Boman  people 
make  use  of  is  called  the  civil  law  of  the 
Bomans,  or  that  of  the  Quirites,  as  be- 
ing used  by  the  Quirites ;  for  the  Bo- 
mans are  called  Quirites  from  Quirinus. 
But  whenever  we  speak  of  civil  law, 
without  adding  of  what  state  we  are 
speaking,  we  mean  our  own  law :  just  as 
when  *  Uie  poet '  is  spoken  of  without 
any  name  being  expressed,  the  Greeks 
mean  the  great  Homer,  and  we  Bo- 
mans mean  VirgiL  The  law  of  nations 
is  conmion  to  all  mankind,  for  nations 
have  established  certain  laws,  as  occa- 
sion and  the  necessities  of  human  life 
required.  Wars  arose,  and  in  their  train 
followed  captivity  and  then  slavery, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ; 
for  by  that  law  all  men  are  originally 
born  free.  Further,  from  this  law  of 
nations  almost  all  contracts  were  at 
first  introduced,  as,  for  instance,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  letting  and  hiring, 
partnership,  deposits,  loans  returnable 
in  kind,  and  very  many  others, 
i.  4.  5. 

The  term  jua  civile,  as  used  here,  entirely  depends  for  its 
meaning  on  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  jvs  gentium.  When 
the  jurists  came  to  examine  different  systems  of  laws,  they  found 
much  in  each  that  was  common  to  all.  This  common  part  they 
teimed  the  jua  gentium ;  and  the  residue,  the  part  peculiar  to 
each  state,  they  called  jua  civile.  The  contracts  of  sale,  hiring, 
and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  text,  were,  they  found,  carried 
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on  much  in  the  same  way  in  every  country,  and  they  therefore 
assigned  them  to  the  head  of  jvs  gentivmi,  and  contrasted  them 
with  forms  of  contract  which  were  peculiar  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
and  were  therefore  considered  part  of  the  jiLS  civile.  In  the  usual 
sense  of  jtLS  dvUty  in  which  it  means  the  old  law  of  Rome  prior 
to  the  iw  h(yrior(vriwm  (see  Introd.  sec.  10),  these  contracts  were 
part  or  the  jus  civile^  that  is,  they  were  part  of,  and  were  recog- 
nised by,  the  old  law,  but  thev  were  also  part  of  the  general  law 
of  nations,  and  no  forms  peculiar  to  Roman  law  were  necessary  for 
their  creation. 

8.  Constat  autem  jus  nostrom  8.  Onr   law   is    written    and   un- 

aut  ex  scripto  aut  ez  non  soripto,  written,  just    as  among  the  Greeks 

ut  apud  GrsBcos :  r&v  vofimv  oi  fiiv  some  of  their  laws  were  written  and 

cyypa^oc,  oi  di  Sypai^i.    Scriptum  otbers  not  written.    The  written  part 

jus  est  lex,  plebisoita,  senatuscon-  consists  of  laws,  plebUdtOy  iencUut- 

sulta,  principum  placita,  magistra-  constUta,    enaotments    of    emperors, 

tuum  edicta,  responsa  pmdenUam.  edicts  of  magistrates,  and  answers  of 

jurisprudents. 

4.  Lex  est,  quod  populus  Roma-  4.  A  law  is  that  which  was  enacted 
nus  senatorio  magistratu  interro-  by  the  Boman  people  on  its  being  pro- 
gante,  veluti  consme,  constituebat.  posed  by  a  senatorian  magistrate,  as  a 
Plebiscittun  est,  quod  plebs  plebeio  consul.  A  plebisoitum  is  that  which 
magistratu  interrogantie,  veluti  tri-  was  enacted  by  the  plebs  on  its  being 
buno,  constituebat.  Plebs  autem  proposed  by  a  plebeian  magistrate,  as  a 
a  populo  eo  dififert,  quo  species  a  tribune.  The  pleba  differs  from  the 
genere :  nam  appellatione  populi  people  as  a  species  from  its  genus  ;  for 
universi  cives  significantur,  con-  all  the  citizens,  including  patricians 
numeratis  etiam  patriciis  et  sena-  and  senators,  are  comprehended  in  the 
toribus :  plebis  autem  appellatione  pneople ;  but  the  plebs  only  includes 
sine  patriciis  et  senatonbus  ceteri  citizens,  not  being  patricians  or  sena- 
cives  significantur.  Sed  et  plebi-  tors.  But  plebiscita,  after  the  Hor- 
scita,  lege  Hortensia  lata,  non  minus  tensian  law  had  been  passed,  began  to 
valere  quam  leges  coeperunt.  have  the  same  force  as  laws. 

Gai.  L  3. 

A  ^  or  populi  scitv/m,  to  use  a  word  made  by  the  commen- 
tators on  the  analogy  of  plebiacitum,  was  passed  originally  only 
in  the  comitia  curiata ;  after  the  establisnment  of  the  comiiia 
centuriata  in  both  these  comitia;  but,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
conferring  the  imperiv/niy  almost  always  in  the  centuriata.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  5,  15.) 

The  lex  Hortensia^  B.C.  287,  had  been  preceded  by  the  lex 
Valeria  Horatia,  B.C.  449,  and  the  lex  Publilia,  B.C.  339,  by 
both  of  which  it  was  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
whole  people.  Either  the  effect  of  their  provisions  had  been 
disputea,  or  exceptions  had  been  made  to  them,  or  perha'ps  the 
extension  of  the  authority  ot  the  plebisdtvmi  which  they  gave  was 
not  so  complete  as  their  terms  would  seem  to  imply.  (Nieb.  ii. 
366.)  The  term  lex  is  very  frequently  applied  to  plebiscita  as 
well  as  to  populi  scita.     (See  Introd.  sec.  9.) 

5.  Senatusconsultum  est,  quod  6.  A  Benaitu-condultum  is  that 
senatus  jubet  atque  constituit.  Ham  which  the  senate  commands  and  ap- 
cum  auctus  est  populus  Bomanus  points:  for,  when  the  Boman  people 
in  eum  modum,  ut  difficile  sit  in  was  so  increased  that  it  was  difficult  to 
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onmn  emn  oonvooari  legis  sancieDdie  assemble  it  together  to  pass  laws,  it 
causa,  flBauum  visum  est  senatum  seemed  right  that  the  senate  should  be 
vice  populi  consulL  consulted  in  the  place  of  the  people. 

Qal  l  4 ;  D.  L  2.  2.  9. 

Senatu8-c(m8vZta  had  in  some  instances  the  force  of  a  law 
even  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  for  we  have  a  few  preserved  of  a 
date  antecedent  to  the  Caesars,  which  undoubtedly  had  the  force  of 
law ;  but  they  all  relate  to  matters  of  social  administration,  such 
as  forbidding  burial  within  the  city,  or  the  ^importation  of  wild 
beasts.  (See  Introd.  sec.  15.)  But  we  cannot  speak  of  senattLS- 
conaulta  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  general  legislation  till  the 
times  of  the  emperors,  when  they  superseded  every  other  except 
the  emperor  s  enactments.  The  appeal  of  the  emperor  to  their 
authority  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  form.  (Cod.  i.  14.  12.  1, 
in  prceaenti  leges  condere  soli  imperatari  concesswra  est.) 

6.  Sed  et  quod  principi  placuit^  6.  That  which  seems  good  to  the 

legis  habet  vigorem,  cum  lege  regia,  emperor  has  also  the  force  of  law ;  for 
quBBdeimperio  ejus  lata  est,  populus  the  people,  by  the  lex  regia,  which  is 
ei  et  in  eimi  onme  suum  imperium  passed  to  confer  on  him  his  power, 
et  potestatem  concessit.  Quodcum-  make  over  to  him  their  whole  power 
que  igitnr  imperator  per  epistulam  and  authority.  Therefore  whatever  the 
constituit  vel  cognoscens  decrevit  emperor  ordains  by  rescript,  or  decides 
vel  edicto  prsBcepit,  legem  esse  con-  in  adjudging  a  cause,  or  lays  down  by 
stat :  hsB  sunt,  quee  constitutiones  edict,  is  unquestionably  law ;  and  it  is 
appellantur.  Plane  ex  his  qusdam  these  enactments  of  the  emperor  that 
sunt  personales,  qusB  nee  ad  exem-  are  called  constitutions.  Of  these, 
plum  trahuntur,  quoniam  non  hoc  some  are  personal,  and  are  not  to  be 
princeps  vult :  nam  quod  aJicui  ob  drawn  into  precedent,  such  not  being 
merita  indulsit,  vel  si  cui  poenam  the  intention  of  the  emperor.  Sup- 
irrogavit,  vel  si  cui  sine  exemplp  posing  the  emperor  has  granted  a 
subvenit,  personam  non  egreditur.  favour  to  any  man  on  account  of  his 
Alise  autem,  cum  generales  sunt,  merits,  or  inflicted  some  punishment, 
omnes  procul  dubio  tenent.  or  granted  some  extraordunary  relief, 

the  application  of  these  acts  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  particular  indi- 
vidual. But  the  other  constitutions, 
being  general,  are  undoubtedly  bind- 
ing on  alL 
Gat.  i.  6;  D.  i.  4.  1. 

The  imperial  constitutions,  though  known  in  the  time  of  the 
previous  emperors,  first  attained,  under  Hadrian,  the  position  of 
being  in  reality  the  only  source  of  law.  They  were  of  three 
kinds  f  first,  epistoloe,  letters  or  answers  to  letters  addressed  by 
the  emperor  to  different  individuals  or  public  bodies,  or  mandata, 
orders  given  to  particular  officers,  and  rescripta,  answers  given  by 
the  emperor  to  magistrates  who  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
decision  of  doubtful  points  (Bk.  i.  Tit.  8.  2) ;  secondly,  judicial 
sentences,  decreta,  given  by  the  emperors  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  15.  4) ;  both 
these  kinds  having  force  only  by  serving  as  a  precedent  in  similar 
cases ;  and  thirdly,  edicta,  or  laws  binding  generally  on  all  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor.    (See  Introd.  sec.  16.) 


.njsii.jxi.-^x. 
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It  is  here  said,  on  the  authority  of  Ulpian  (D.  i.  4.  1),  that 
the  emperor  derives  his  authority  from  the  Ux  regia.  This  refers 
to  the  law  of  the  comitia  curiata  by  which  the  imperium  was 
conferred.  Qaius  says,  1.  5,  nee  unquwm  dubitatum  eat  qwin 
prindpia  conatitiUio  legis  vicem  optineat,  cwm  ipse  imperator 
per  legem  iTrtperium  accipiat.  This  law  was  a  relic  of  that  by 
which  the  king  had  been  invested  with  the  royal  authority,  in- 
trusted to  him  by  the  cv/ria  representing  the  populvs ;  and  it 
was  considered  that  the  emperor  was  in  like  manner  invested 
with  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  transferred  to  him  on  his 
receiving  the  iTaperiwm.    (See  Introd.  sec.  16.) 

7.  Pnetorum  quoque  edicta  non  7.  The  edicts  of  the  prntora  are 

modicam    juris     optinent    auctori-  also  of  great  authority.    These  edicts 

tatem.    Habg  etiam  jus  honorarium  are  called  ihejus  honorarium,  because 

solemus  appeUare,  quod  qui  honor-  those  who  bear  honours  in  the  state, 

em  gerunt,  id  est  magistratus,  auc-  that  is,  the  magistrates,  h&ve  given  it 

toritatem  huic  juri  dederunt.     Pro-  their  sanction.   The  ourule  eediles  also 

Sonebant  et  eediiles  curules  edictum  used  to  publish  an  edict  relative  to  cer- 
e  quibusdam  casibns,  quod  edictum    tain  subjects,  which  edict  also  became 

juris  honorarii  portio  est  part  of  the  jiM  honorarium. 
Gai.  i  6;  D.  xxi.  1.  1. 

Papinian  says  (D.  i.  1.  7),  that  the  jvs  prcetorum  was  intro- 
duced by  the  prsstors,  adjuvandi  vel  aupplendi  vel  corrigendi 
jv/ria  dvilia  gratia.  New  circumstances,  new  habits  of  thinking, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  prcetor  peregrinua^  a  new  scope  for 
authority,  compelled  the  prsetor  to  use  an  equitable  power,  and 
frequently  equitable  fictions,  to  extend  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
old  civil  law.  (See  Introd.  sec.  12.)  The  decisions  by  which  he 
did  this  were  called  edicta.  At  the  beginning  of  his  year  of  office, 
the  prsetor  published  a  list  of  the  rales  by  which  he  intended  to 
be  bound,  and  this  was  called  the  edictum  perpetuum,  as  it  ran 
on  from  year  to  year  under  successive  praetors,  each  making  such 
additions  and  changes  as  he  thought  necessary.  Edictum  repen- 
tinum  was  one  made  to  meet  a  particular  case.  The  l^  Cornelia 
(B.O.  67)  forbad  a  preetor  to  depart  during  his  term  of  office  from 
the  edict  he  had  promulgated  at  its  commencement.  In  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  a  jurist  named  Salvius  Julianus,  who  filled  the  office 
of  prsBtor,  systematised  and  condensed  the  edicts  of  preceding 
prsBtors  into  a  final  edictuTn  perpetuwm,  which,  if  further  annucS 
edicts  were  issued  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  served  as  their  basis^ 
and  is  specially  known  as  the  edictum  perpetuum.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  19.) 

8.  Besponsa  prudentium  sunt  8.  The  answers  of  the  jurispru- 
sententisB  et  opiniones  eorum,  qui-  dents  are  the  decisions  and  opinions 
bus  permissum  erat  jura  condere.  of  persons  who  were  authorised  to  de- 
Nam  antiquitus  institutum  erat,  ut  termine  the  law.  For  anciently  it  was 
essent  qui  jura  publice  interpreta-  provided  that  there  should  be  persons 
rentur,  quibus  a  Cessare  jus  respon-  to  interpret  publicly  the  law,  who 
dendi  datum  est,  qui  jurisconsulti  were  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  give 
appellabantur.      Quorum    omnium  answers  on  questions  of  law.     They 
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senteatin  et  opiniones  earn  auctor-  were  called  jnrisoonsults ;  and  the  au- 
itatem  tenebant,  ut  judici  recedere  a  thority  of  their  decisions  and  opinions, 
responso  eorum  non  liceret,  ut  est  when  they  were  all  unanimous,  was 
consUtutum.  such,  that  the  judge  could  not,  accord- 

ing to  the  constitutions,  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  their  answers. 
Gal  L  7. 

It  is  to  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  jurists  effected  by 
Augustus  (Introd.  sec.  20)  that  reference  is  made  in  the  worcU 
quums  a  Ccesare  jus  reapondendi  datwm  est,  and  it  is  to  the 
constitutions  of  Hadrian  (sec.  20)  and  Theodosius  (sec.  27)  that 
the  words  jvdici  recedere  a  responso  eorum  nan  liceret  ut  est 
constitutum,  refer. 

9.  Ex  non  scripto  ius  venit,  quod  9.  The  unwritten  law  is  that  which 
usus  comprobavit.  Nam  diutumi  usage  has  established ;  for  ancient  cus- 
mores  consensu  utentium  compro-  toms,  being  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
bati  legem  imitantur.  of  those  who  adopt  them,  are  like  laws. 

D.  L  8.  82. 

Quid  interest  suffragio  populvs  volimtcUem  suana  decla/ret 
an  rebus  ipsis  etfactist  (D.  i.  3.  32.)  The  Roman  jurists  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  very  accurately  whence  laws 
derive  their  binding  force.  The  vague  expression  in  the  text 
Tuores  legem  imitantv/r,  And  the  question  asked  in  these  words  of 
the  Digest,  leave  undecided  the  question  of  the  relation  of  cus- 
toms to  lawa  The  Roman  law  held  that  customs  could  not  only 
interpret  law  {optima  legwm  interpres  consuetudo,  D.  L  3.  37), 
but  also  abrogate  it.  In  the  eleventh  section  of  this  Title  it  is 
said  that  the  enactment  of  a  state  may  be  changed  tadto  con- 
sensu populi,  and  in  the  Digest  (i  3.  32.  1)  it  is  expresslv  stated 
that  leges  tadto  consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  (wrogan- 
tv/r.  The  Code,  certainly,  lays  down  (viii.  53)  that  the  authority 
of  a  custom  is  not  so  great  that  it  can  '  conquer  reason  or  law ' ; 
but  this  is  said  of  particular  not  general  customs.  A  law  fallen 
into  desuetude  might  be  abrogated  by  general  custom,  but  a 
particular  custom,  of  only  local  force,  would  not  be  suffered  to 
prevail  against  the  general  law. 

10.  Et  non  ineleganter  in  duas  10.  The  civil  law  is  not  improperly 
species  jus  civile  distributum  vide-  divided  into  two  kinds,  for  the  divi- 
tur.  Nam  origo  ejus  ab  institutis  sion  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
■duarum  civitatium,  Athenarum  sci-  the  customs  of  the  two  states  Athens 
licet  et  LacedsBmonis,  fliudsse  vide-  and  Lacedremon.  For  in  these  states 
tur :  in  his  enim  dvitatibus  ita  agi  it  used  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Lace- 
solitum  erat,  ut  LacedsBmonii  qui-  dsemonians  rather  committed  to  me- 
dem  magis  ea,  qusB  pro  legibus  mory  what  they  were  to  observe  as 
observarent,  memorisB  mandarent,  law,  while  the  Athenians  rather  kept 
Athenienses  vero  ea,  qusB  in  legibus  safely  what  they  had  found  written  in 
scripta    reprehendissent,     custodi-  their  laws. 

rent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  distinction  between 
written  and  unwritten  law  must  always  exist  where  laws  are 
written  at  all  and  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  express  all 
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law  in  positive  terms ;  and  that  this  Qreek  origin  for  the  two 
branches  of  Roman  law  is  quite  imaginary. 

11.  Sed  natoraUa  qnidem  jura,  11.  The  laws  of  nature,  which  all 
quae  apnd  omnes  gentes  peneque  nations  observe  alike,  being  established 
servantur,  divina  quadam  providen-  by  a  divine  providenoe,  remain  ever 
tia  constituta,  semper  firma  atque  fixed  and  inmiutable.  But  the  laws 
immntabilia  permanent :  ea  vero,  which  every  state  has  enacted,  undergo 
qu8B  ipsa  sibi  qu»que  civitas  con-  frequent  changes,  either  by  the  tacit 
stituit,  Bfepe  mutari  solent  vel  consent  of  the  people,  or  by  a  new  law 
tacito    consensu    populi    vel    alia  being  subsequently  passed. 

postea  lege  lata. 

D.  L  8.  82.  1. 

Justinian,  abandoning  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  which 
he  had  adopted  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  now 
follows  the  twofold  division  of  Gains  (i.  1),  into  jus  naturale  and 
jvs  civile. 

12.  Omne  autem  jus,  quo  utimur,  12.  All  our  law  relates  either  to 
vel  ad  personas  pertinet  vel  ad  res  persons,  or  to  things,  or  to  actions, 
vel  ad  actiones.  Ac  prius  de  per-  Let  us  first  speak  of  persons ;  as  it  is 
sonis  videamuB.  Nam  parum  est  jus  of  little  purpose  to  know  the  law,  if  we 
nosse,  si  personsB,  quarum  causa  do  not  know  the  persons  for  whom  the 
statutum  est,  ignorentur.  law  was  made. 

Gal  L  8. 

In  Qaius,  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  obligations  are 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  things.  The  division  of  law  which 
compels  them  to  be  so  treated  is  enviously  inaccurate,  for  actions 
themselves  are  just  as  much  things  as  obhgations ;  and  if  obliga- 
tions were  clawed  under  the  head  of  things  because  they  are  a 
mode  of  obtaining  things,  there  is  the  objection  to  the  classifica- 
tion, that  the  obtaining  of  a  thing  is  only  an  ultimate  and  acci* 
dental  result,  not  a  necessary  part,  of  an  obligation. 

Trr.  III.    DE  JURE  PERSONABUM. 

Summa    itaque  divisio  de  jure  The  chief  division  in  the  rights  of 

personarum  hec  est,  quod  omnes    persons  is  this :  men  are  all  either  free 
homines  aut  liberi  sunt  aut  servi         or  slaves. 

Gai.  i.  9. 

Every  being  capable  of  having,  and  being  subject  to,  rights  was 
called  in  Roman  law  a  persona.  (See  Introd.  sea  37.)  Thus 
not -only  was  the  individual,  when  looked  at  as  having  this  capacity, 
Aperaonay  but  so  also  were  corporations  and  public  bodies.  Slaves 
were  personce  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  merely  things,  and 
they  could  go  through  some  legal  forms,  and  were  entitled  in  later 
times  to  a  certain  amount  of  legal  protection  ;  but,  although  they 
are  thus  treated  of  under  the  law  of  persons,  it  is  chiefly  their  want 
of  legal  capacities  that  attracts  attention.  The  word  persona 
has  also  another  sense.  It  was  used  not  only  for  the  being  who 
had  the  capacity  of  enjoying  rights  and  fulfilling  duties,  but 
also  for  the  different  characters  or  parts  in  which  this  capacity 
showed  itself;  or,  to  borrow  the  metaphor  suggested  by  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  for  the  different  masks  or  faces  which  the 
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actor  wore  in  playing  his  part  in  the  drama  of  civic  and  social  life. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  same  man  might  have  the  persona  patria^ 
or  tutoriSf  or  mwriti ;  that  is,  might  be  regarded  m  his  character 
of  father,  tutor,  or  husband. 

Status  is  the  position  which  a  persona  occupies  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  (D.  i.  5.)  In  the  possible  position  of  s^ persona  the 
Roman  law  recognised  three  main  heads  {capita)^  viz. :  libertas, 
the  capacity  to  have  and  be  subject  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  a  freeman  ;  civitas,  the  capacity  to  have  and  be  subject  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  Boman  citizen;  and  fcmiilia,  the 
capacity  to  have  and  be  subject  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a 
person  belonging  to  a  Boman  family.  These  three  *  heads '  were 
again,  by  an  expression  borrowed  from  that  applied  to  citizens 
when  appearing  as  '  heads  *  in  the  censor's  list,  summed  up  in  the 
singular  '  caput* ;  the  *  head '  of  a  persona  thus  meaning  the  sum 
of  the  person's  legal  capacities.  The  status  of  a  free  Roman  citizen 
was  that  of  having  this  caput  The  status  of  a  slave  was  that 
of  having  no  caput.  Since  freebom  members  of  a  Roman  family 
acquired,  as  such  members,  the  position  of  cives^  modem  jurists 
sometimes  use  status  in  the  sense  of  family  position.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  38,  39,  40.) 

The  extent  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  capacities  summed  up 
in  caput  may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  it  with  its  corresponding 
negative,  that  is,  with  the  absence  of  the  capacity  spoken  of.  In 
order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  freemen,  we  may  speak  of  the 
position  of  (freedmen  and)  slaves;  in  order  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  a  citizen,  we  may  speak  of  the  position  of  a  Latinus 
and  a  peregrinus ;  in  order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  persons 
having  the  amplest  family  position,  ie.  being  suijv/ris,  we  may 
speak  of  persons  having  a  less  am{)le  position,  and  being  either 
under  the  power  of  others  {alieni  juris)  or  under  the  authority 
or  ffuidance  of  others,  le.  under  tutors  or  curators.  This  is  the 
me^od  adopted  in  the  Institutes,  and  the  discussion  of  the  points 
thus  suggested  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  first  book. 

1.  Et  libertas  quidem  est,  ex  1.  Freedom,  from  which  is  derived 
•qua  etiam  liberi  vocantur,  naturalis  the  term  free  as  applied  to  men,  is  the 
facultas  ejus,  quod  cuique  faoere  natural  power  of  doing  each  what  we 
libet,  nisi  si  quid  aut  vi  aut  jure  pro-  please,  unless  prevented  either  by  force 
hibetur.  or  by  law. 

2.  Servitus  autem  est  constitu-  2.  Slavery  is  an  institution  of  the 
tio  juris  gentium,  qua  quis  dominio  law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man  is 
alieno  contra  naturam  subioitor.  made  the  property  of  another,  con- 
trary to  natux^  right. 

D.  i.  6.  4.  1. 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  the  one  thing  in  which  the  jus 
gentiura  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  jus  naturale;  and 
it  was  this,  probably,  more  than  anything  else,  that  made  some 
of  the  jurists  adopt  the  threefold  division  of  law. 

3.  Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  3.  Slaves  are  denominated  aervij 
sunt,  quod  imperatores  captivos  ven-    because  generals  order  their  captives 
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dere  jubent  ac  per  hoc  servare  nee  to  be  sold,  and  thus  preserve  them, 

occidere  solent :  qui  etiam  manoipia  and  do  not  put  them  to  death.    Slaves 

dicti  sunt,  quod  ab  hostlbus  manu  are  also  called  mancipia,  because  they 

capiuntur.  are  taken  from    the   enemy  by  the 

strong  hand. 

4.  Servi  autem  aut  nascuntur  aut  4.  Slaves  either  are  bom  or  become 
fiunt.  Nascuntur  ex  anciUisnostris:  so.  They  are  bom  so  when  their 
fiunt  aut  jure  gentium,  id  est  ex  mother  is  a  slave;  they  become  so 
captivitate,  aut  jure  civili,  veluti  either  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  is, 
cum  homo  liber  major  viginti  annis  by  captivity,  or  by  the  civil  law,  as 
ad  pretium  participandnm  sese  ve-  when  a  free  person,  above  the  age  of 
numdari  passus  est.  twenty,  suffers  himself  to  be  sold,  that 

he  may  share  the  price  given  for  him. 
D.  L  6.  6.  1. 

Children  bom  out  of  the  pale  of  lawful  marriage  always  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother  ;  and  as  slaves  were  incapable 
of  contracting  a  lawful  marriage,  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  'lawful  * 
adopted  by  Roman  law,  the  children  of  a  female  slave  were  neces- 
sarily slaves.  They  were  called  vevTtcB  when  bom  and  reared  on 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  their  mother.    (See  Introd.  sec.  46.) 

In  order  to  prevent  a  fraud,  by  which  a  person,  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  sold  in  order  to  share  the  price  with  the 
vendor,  turned  round  on  the  purchaser  and  claimed  his  liberty  as 
being  freebom,a  law,  perhaps  the  senatv^consultUTn  Claudianum, 
A.D.  52  (D.  xl.  3.  5),  enacted  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  should 
be  bound  by  his  statement,  and  be  held  to  be  a  slave.  In  the  early 
law  of  Rome,  it  may  be  observed,  a  citizen  could  really  sell  him- 
self so  as  to  lose  his  freedom  ;  but  he  always  retained  a  right  of 
redemption. 

There  were  other  modes  by  which  slavery  could  arise  under 
the  Roman  law,  as  (1)  when  a  free  woman  had  commerce  with  a 
slave,  or  (2)  when  malefactors  were  condemned  to  the  amphi- 
theatre or  the  mines,  the  guilty  parties  were  held  in  law  to  be 
slaves.  These  latter  modes  of  legal  slavery  were  abolished  by 
Justinian.  (Bk.  iii.  Tit  12.  1.  Nov.  22.  cap.  8.)  Lastly  (3)  an 
emancipated  slave,  if  guilty  of  any  gross  act  of  ill  behaviour 
towards  his  patron,  Le.  his  late  owner,  such  as  a  violent  attack 
on  his  reputation  or  person,  might  be  reclaimed  to  slavery.  (D. 
XXV.  3.  6.) 

In  the  older  law,  addictio,  that  is,  delivery  of  the  person  to 
a  creditor  by  way  of  execution  for  a  debt,  the  being  detected  in 
furtum  manifeatum,  and  the  omitting  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
tables  of  the  census  in  order  to  defraud  the  revenue,  were  each  a 
cause  of  slavery  ;  but  these  causes  had  become  obsolete  long  before 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

5.  In  servorom  condioione  nnUa  5.  In  the  condition  of  slaves  there 
differentia  est  In  liberis  mult»  is  no  distinction ;  but  there  are  many 
differentin  smit:  aut  enim  ingenui  distinctions  among  free  persons;  for 
sunt  aut  libertinL  they  are  either  born  free,  or  have  been 

set  free. 
D.  i.  6.  5.  5. 
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In  the  later  empire  there  was  introduced  an  important  novelty 
in  the  condition  of  slaves  by  the  institution  of  coloni,  that  is,  serfs 
attached  to  the  soil,  aacripti  glebcB,  passing  with  it,  and  bound  to 
remain  on  it,  but  having  mudi  of  the  position  of  freemen.  They 
were  of  two  kinds :  if  coloni  inquilini  or  liberi,  they  were  entitled 
to  retain  for  their  own  use  all  they  could  gain  from  the  soil 
beyond  the  value  of  a  yearly  payment,  which  they  had  to  make 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  if  coloni  adacriptitii  or  cenaiti,  they 
had  no  rights  of  property  as  against  their  masters.  (C.  xi.  47  et 
aeq,) 

Tit.  IV.    DE  INGENUIS. 


Ingenans  is  est,  qui  statim,  nt 
natus  est,  liber  est,  sive  ex  duobus 
ingeniiis  matrimonio  editus,  sive  ex 
li^rtinis,  sive  ex  altero  libertino, 
altero  ingenno.  Sed  et  si  quis  ex 
matre  libera  nascatur,  patre  servo, 
ingenans  nihilo  minus  nascitur : 
qnemadmodum  qui  ex  matre  libera 
et  incerto  patre  natus  est,  quoniam 
vulgo  conceptus  est.  Sufficit  autem 
liberam  fuisse  matrem  eo  tempore, 
quo  nascitur,  licet  ancilla  ooncep- 
erit.  Et  ex  contrario  si  libera  con- 
ceperit,  deinde  ancilla  facta  pariat, 
placuit  eum,  qui  nascitur,  liberum 
nasd,  quia  non  debet  calamitas 
matris  ei  nocere,  qui  in  utero  est. 
Ex  his  et  illud  queesitum  est,  si 
ancilla  prsgnans  manumissa  sit, 
deinde  ancilla  postea  facta  peperit, 
libemm  an  servum  pariat?  Et 
MarceUus  probat,  libenmi  nasci: 
sufficit  enim  ei,  qui  in  ventre  est, 
liberam  matrem  vel  medio  tempore 
habuisse :  quod  et  verum  est. 


Gai.  i.  11,  82, 


A  person  is  ingenuus  who  is  free 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  by 
being  bom  in  matrimony,  of  parents 
who  have  been  either  both  born  free, 
or  both  made  free,  or  one  of  whom 
has  been  bom  and  the  other  made 
free;  and  when  the  mother  is  free, 
and  the  father  a  slave,  the  child  never- 
theless is  bom  free ;  just  as  he  is  if  his 
mother  is  free,  and  it  is  uncertain  who 
is  his  father ;  for  he  has  been  conceived 
promiscuously.  And  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  mother  is  free  at  the  time  of  the 
birth,  although  a  slave  when  she  con- 
ceived ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
be  free  when  she  conceives,  and  is  a 
slave  when  she  gives  birth  to  her  child, 
yet  the  child  is  held  to  be  bom  free ; 
for  the  misfortune  of  t^e  mother  ought 
not  to  prejudice  her  unborn  infant. 
The  question  hence  arose,  if  a  female 
slave  with  child  is  made  free,  but 
again  becomes  a  slave  before  the  child 
is  bom,  whether  the  child  is  bom  free 
or  a  slave.  Marcellus  thinks  it  is  bom 
free,  for  it  is  sufficient  for  the  unborn 
child,  if  the  mother  has  been  free,  al- 
though only  in  the  intermediate  time ; 
and  this  also  is  true. 
}9,  90;  D.  i.  5.  6. 


If  a  child  was  bom  in  matrimonio  ^  a  tie  which  could  only,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civil  law,  be  contracted  between  two  free  persons, 
the  child  was  free  from  the  moment  of  conception.  If  it  was  not 
bom  in  matrim^onio,  then  it  followed  the  conaition  of  the  mother ; 
and  it  was  her  condition  at  the  time  of  birth,  not  at  that  of  con- 
ception, which  decided  the  atatua  of  the  child.  It  was  only  by  a 
departure  from  the  strict  theory  of  law  that  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  by  the  mother  before  the  birth  was  allowed  to  make  the 
child  free.     (Gal  i.  89.) 

1.  Cum  autem  ingenuus  aliquis  1.  When  a  man  has  been  bom  free, 

natus  sit,  non  officit  mi  in  servitute    he  does  not  cease  to  be  ingenuus  be- 
fuisse  et  postea  manumissum  esse :    cause  he  has  been  in  the  position  of 
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BiBpissime  enim  constitntnin  est,  na-    a  slave,  and  has  subse^tieDtly  been 
talibuB  non  officere  manumissioneni.    enfranchised ;   for  it  has  been  often 

settled  that  enfranchisement  does  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  birth. 

In  aervitute  fwisse.  This  does  not  mean  to  have  been  a  slave, 
but  to  have  been  in  the  position  of  one.  As  if  a  freebom  child 
was  considered  erroneously  to  be  a  slave,  and  was  manumitted, 
and  then  his  free  birth  was  discovered,  his  atatus  would  be  that 
of  an  ingenuue,  and  not  of  a  libertinua. 


Tit.  V.    DE  LIBERTINI& 


Libertini  stmt,  qui  ex  insta  ser- 
vitute  manumissi  sunl  Manuxnis- 
sio  autem  est  datio  libertatis :  nam 
qnamdiu  quis  in  servitute  est,  manui 
et  potestati  suppositns  est,  et  mann- 
missus  liberatur  potestate.  Que  res 
a  jure  gentium  originem  snmpsit, 
utpote  cum  jure  naturali  onmes 
libsri  nascerentur,  nee  esset  nota 
manumissio,  cum  servitus  esset  in- 
cognita: sed  postea^uam  jure  gen- 
tium servitus  invasit,  secutum  est 
beneficium  manumissionis.  Et  cum 
uno  naturali  nomine  homines  appel- 
laremur,  jure  gentium  tria  genera 
hominum  esse  coeperunt,  liberi  et  his 
contrarium  servi  et  tertium  genus 
libertini,  qui  desierant  esse  servi 

Gall  11 


Freedmen  are  those  who  have  been 
manumitted  from  legal  servitude.  Ma- 
numission is  the  'giving  of  liberty*. 
For  while  any  one  is  in  slavery,  he  is 
under  *  the  hand '  and  power  of  another, 
but  by  manumission  ne  is  freed  from 
this  power.  This  institution  took  its 
rise  from  the  law  of  nations ;  for  by 
the  law  of  nature  all  men  were  bom 
free ;  and  manumission  was  not  heard 
of,  as  slavery  was  unknown.  But 
when  slavery  came  in  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  boon  of  manumission 
followed.  And  whereas  we  all  were  de- 
nominated by  the  one  natural  name  of 
'  men,'  the  law  of  nations  introduced 
a  division  into  three  kinds  of  men, 
namely,  freemen,  and  in  opposition  to 
them,  slaves;  and  thirdly,  freedmen 
who  had  ceased  to  be  slaves. 
;  D.  i.  1.  4. 


In  some  few  cases  a  slave  could  obtain  liberty  without  manu- 
mission. Many  of  these  cases  are  enumerated  in  the  Digest 
(xL  8).  A  slave,  for  instance,  who  was  abandoned  by  his  master 
on  account  of  disease  or  infirmity  (ob  gravem  infirmitatem),  was 
pronounced  free  by  an  edict  of  Claudius. 


1.  Multis  autem  modis  manumis- 
sio procedit:  aut  enim  ex  saoris 
constitutionibus  in  sacrosanctis  ec- 
clesiis  aut  vindicta  aut  inter  ami- 
cos  aut  per  epistulam  aut  per  tes- 
tamentum  ant  aliam  quamlibet 
ultimam  voluntatem.  Bed  et  aJiis 
multis  modis  libertas  servo  com- 
petere  potest,  qui  tam  ex  veteribus 
quam  nostxis  constitutionibus  intro- 
auoti  sunt. 

Gai.  i.  17 ;  D.  xL  ; 


1.  Manumission  is  effected  in  va- 
rious ways ;  either  in  the  face  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions, or  by  fnndictOj  or  in  the 
Eresence  of  friends,  or  by  letter,  or 
y  testament,  or  by  anv  other  expres- 
sion of  a  man's  last  will.  And  a  slave 
may  also  gain  his  freedom  in  many 
other  ways,  introduced  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  former  emperors,  and  by  our 
own. 
C.  L  18 ;  vii  6.  1.  1. 


A  Tnanv/misaio  was  said  to  be  legitima  when  made  in  one  of 
the  three  ways  recognised  by  the  old  law.  These  three  modes  of 
effecting  a  Ugititna  manumissio  were  census,  vindicta  and  testa- 
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meiUuni,  A  legitima  manumisaio  was  made :  Isi,  cenau,  la  by 
the  master  and  the  alave  appearing  before  the  censor  at  the  time 
of  the  censos  being  taken,  and  &e  slave's  name  being,  at  the 
master's  desire,  enrolled  on  the  census  list  This  mode  became 
obscdete  in  the  time  of  the  empire  (Ulp.  Reg.  i.  8 ;  Qat.  i.  140), 
the  teoBOB  having  been  rarely  taken  under  the  early  emperors, 
and  not  at  all  after  Dedus,  a.d.  249.  2nd,  vindictay  i.e.  by  means 
of  a  fictitious  suit  called  can^a  liberalia  (D.  xl.  12j,  in  which  a 
pcoson,  termed  the  assertor  libertatia,  that  is,  a  friend  of  the  slave, 
or  in  liis  place  a  lictor,  asserted  before  the  prsdtor  that  the  slave 
was  free,  oy  touching  him  on  the  head  with  a  wand  (which  repre- 
sented the  hasta  or  symbol  of  proprietorship),  and  thus  claiming 
him  as  a^inst  the  master.  In  token  of  his  consent,  the  master 
turned  him  round  and  then  let  him  go,  and  the  magistrate  pro- 
nounced him  free.  3rd,  testamento  (D.  xl.  4),  i.e.  by  testament. 
Freedom  might  be  ^ven  by  testament,  either  as  a  legacy  to  the 
fliave  himself,  in  wmch  case  the  slave  was  called  orcinua,  because 
his  patron,  ie.  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  his  liberty,  was  dead 
when  he  gained  it ;  or  the  heir  might  be  charged  to  grant  or 
procure  the  liberty  of  the  slave,  in  which  case  the  heir  would  be 
the  patron.  If  a  slave  was  made  by  testament  conditionally  free, 
he  was  said  to  be  statu  liber — statu  liber  est,  qui  statwtam  et  desti- 
nata/m  in  term/pus  vel  conditiomem  libertatem  hahet  (D.  xl.  7. 1.) 
The  solemnities  attached  to  manumission  by  the  vindicta  ceased  to 
be  strictly  observed  long  before  the  time  of  Justinian.  Although 
the  magistrate  was  at  his  country  seat  (D.  xl.  2.  8),  no  lictors 
present,  or  the  master  silent,  the  manumission  was  still  held  good. 
By  maaiumissio  legitima  the  slave  became  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  the  state,  therefore,  was  represented  in  the  proceedings  by 
the  censor  and  by  the  praetor  in  the  two  first-mentioned  modes 
of  emancipation,  and  in  the  third  case  by  the  Roman  testament 
having  always,  theoretically,  a  public  character  attached  to  it; 
and  it  was  when  the  state  was  so  represented  that  the  manumis- 
sion was  legititna.  But  manumission  was  not  always  legitima. 
Usage  and  the  praetor's  authority  established  gradually  many 
other  less  formal  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  and 
the  imperial  constitutions  added  others.  Of  those  mentioned  in 
the  text,  that  in  presence  of  the  Church  was  established  long 
(before  the  time  of  Constantine,  as  we  gather  from  a  constitution 
dated  a.d.  316.  (C.  i.  13.)  The  ceremony  was  generally  per- 
formed at  some  one  of  the  great  feasts,  and  it  was  necessary  it 
should  take  place  before  the  bishops.  Freedom  could  also  be 
given  by  a  master  writing  to  a  slave  {per  epistolam),  or  declaring 
before  his  friends  (inter  a/micos),  that  ne  gave  the  slave  liberty,  or 
by  hismakinga  codicil  to  that  effect  {per  quamlibet  aHam  vXtimam 
voluntaiem),  witnesses,  however,  oeing  necessary  in  each  of  these 
cases.  (C.  vii.  6.  1 ;  C.  vii.  6.  2 ;  C.  vi.  36.  8.  3.)  Other  methods 
are  noticed  in  the  Code  (vii.  6.  3-12),  all  based  upon  an  implied 
wish  of  the  master  to  free  the  slave.    Until  the  time  of  Justinian, 
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however,  the  slave  emancipated  by  an v  of  these  private  modes  was 
onlv  thereby  placed  in  the  position  of  a  Latiniis  or  a  dediticivs, 
ana  not  in  that  of  a  Roman  citizen. 


2.  Servi  vero  a  dominU  semper 
manumitti  solent,  adeo  ut  vel  in 
transitu  manomittantur,  veluti  cum 
preetor  ant  proconsul  ant  prsBses  in 
balneum  vel  in  theatrum  eat. 

8.  Libertinorom  autem  status  tri- 
pertitus  antea  f uerat :  nam  qui  ma- 
numittebantur,  modo  majorem  et 
justam  libertatem  consequebantur 
et  fiebant  oives  Bomani,  modo  min- 
orem  et  Latini  ez  lege  Junia  Nor- 
bana  fiebant,  modo  inferiorem  et 
fiebant  ex  lege  iSlia  Sentia  dediti- 
ciorum  numero.  Sed  dediticiorum 
quidem  pessima  condicio  jam  ex 
multis  temporibus  in  desuetudinem 
abiit,  Latinorum  vero  nomen  non  fre- 
quentabatur :  ideoque  nostra  pietcw, 
omnia  augere  et  in  meliorem  statum 
reduoere  desiderans,  in  dnabus  con- 
stitutionibus  hoc  emendavit  et  in 
pristinum  statum  reduxit,  quia  et 
a  primis  urbis  BomsB  cunabulis  una 
atque  simplex  libertas  competebat, 
id  est  eadem,  quam  habebat  manu- 
missor,  nisi  quod  scilicet  libertinus 
sit,  qui  manumittitur,  licet  manumis- 
Bor  ingenuus  sit.  Et  dediticios  qui- 
dem per  constitutionem  expulimus, 
quam  promulgavimus  inter  nostras 
decisiones,  per  quas,  suggerente  no- 
bis Triboniano,  viro  excelso,  quses- 
tore,  antiqui  juris  altercationes  plsr 
cavimus  :  Latinos  autem  Junianos 
et  omnem,  qusB  circa  eos  fuerat,  ob- 
aervantiam  alia  constitutione  per 
ejusdem  qusstoris  suggestionem 
oorreximus,  qusB  inter  imperiales 
radiat  sanctiones,  et  omnes  hbertos, 
nullo  nee  etatis  manumissi  nee 
dominii  manumissoris  nee  in  manu- 
missionis  modo  discrimine  habito, 
sicuti  antea  observabatur,  civitate 
Bomana  donavimus :  multis  additis 
modis,  per  quos  possit  libertas  servis 
cum  civitate  Bomana,  quse  sola  in 
prflBsenti  est,  pnestarL 

Gal  i.  12-17 


2.  Slaves  may  be  manumitted  by 
their  masters  at  any  time  ;  even  when 
the  magistrate  is  only  passing  along, 
as  when  a  prastor,  or  proconsul,  or 
prases,  is  going  to  the  oaths  or  the 
theatre. 

8.  Freedmen  were  formerly  divided 
into  three  classes.  For  those  who  were 
manumitted  sometimes  obtained  a  com- 
plete liberty,  and  became  Boman  citi- 
zens ;  sometimes  a  less  complete,  and 
became  Latins  under  the  lex  Junia 
Norbana;  and  sometimes  a  liberty  still 
inferior,  and  were  ranked  as  dedUicii^ 
by  the  lex  JElia  Sentia,  But  this 
lowest  class,  that  of  the  dediHcii,  has 
long  disappeared,  and  the  title  ol 
Latins  become  rare;  and  so  in  oar 
benevolence,  which  leads  us  to  oom- 

Elete  and  improve  everything^  we 
ave  introduced  a  preat  reform  by  two 
constitutions,  which  re-estabLudied  ttie 
ancient  usage;  for  in  the  infancy  of 
the  state  there  was  but  one  liberty,  the 
same  for  the  enfranchised  slave  ai  for 
the  person  who  manumitted  him ;  ez- 
ceptmg,  indeed,  that  the  persoQ  maaa* 
mitted  was  a  freedman,  while  the 
manumittor  was  freebom.  We  have 
abolished  the  class  of  dediticii  by  a 
constitution  published  among  our  de- 
cisions, by  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  eminent  Tribonian,  quaestor,  we 
have  put  an  end  to  difGusulties  arising 
from  the  ancient  law.  We  have  also, 
at  his  suggestion,  done  away  with  the 
Latini  Juniani,  and  everything  re- 
lating to  them,  by  another  constitu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  imperial  ordinances.  We  have 
made  aU  freedmen  whatsoever  Boman 
citizens,  without  any  distinction  as  to 
the  age  of  the  slave,  or  the  interest  of 
the  manumittor,  or  the  mode  of  manu- 
mission. We  have  also  introduced 
many  new  methods,  by  which  libertv 
may  be  given  to  slaves,  together  with 
Boman  citizenship,  the  only  kind  of 
liberty  that  now  exists. 
C.  viL  5,  6. 


For  a  complete  emancipation  it  was  originally  necessary  that 
the  owner  should  have  quiritary,  i.e.  complete,  ownership  (see 
Introd.  sec.  62)  of  the  slave,  and  that  the  Tnanvmiissio  should  be 
legitirna.     If  the  ownership  was  less  full,  or  the  ceremony  pri- 

c2 
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vate,  the  slave  lived  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  the  praetor  forbad 
the  master  to  exert  his  strictly  legal  power  of  reasserting  his  right 
to  the  services  of  the  slave ;  but  the  condition  of  the  slave  as 
regarded  the  state  was  not  that  of  a  citizen,  and  at  his  death  his 
master  took  all  his  property. 

By  the  lex  j£lia  Sentia,  A.D.  4,  it  was  enacted  that,  to  make 
the  emancipation  complete,  that  is,  to  make  the  slave  a  citizen,  a 
third  requisite  should  be  added.  He  was  to  be  thirty  years  old 
(Qai.  i.  18) ;  or  eke,  if  he  was  under  that  age,  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed  by  vindicta^  after  the  reason  for  the  emancipation 
had  been  held  good  by  a  consiliv/nij  consisting,  at  Rome,  of  five 
senators  and  five  equites;  in  the  provinces  of  twenty  recuperatores, 
i.e.  judges  specially  appointed,  and  who  were  necessarily  Roman 
citizens.  This  council  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  prsdtor  at 
Rome,  and  of  the  proconsul  in  the  provinces.     (Gai.  i.  20.) 

The  lex  Junia  Norbana  was  made  a.d.  19 ;  and  the  effect  of 
its  provisions,  coupled  with  that  of  the  lex  jElia  Sentia,  was  to 
place  those  whose  emancipation  was  defective  in  any  one  of  these 
three  requisites  on  the  footing  of  Latini  colonia/rii,  (Gal  i.  17 ;  see 
Introd.  sec.  38,  39.)  The  old  relation  of  the  Latini  in  the  sense 
of  dwellers  in  Latium  to  Rome,  some  of  whom  enjoyed  the 
connvMura  and  others  did  not,  was  terminated  by  the  l^  Julia, 
B.C.  90,  by  which  all  such  Latini  were  made  Roman  citizens. 
But  the  8tatib8  of  being  a  Latin  {Latinitaa),  but  without  the 
C07i/wu6ite/?n,  was  preserved  as  an  artificial  creation  of  the  law,  and 
was  bestowed  on  towns  or  peoples.  The  Transpadani,  for  example, 
received  the  Latinitas  in  b.c.  89.  Those  receiving  the  Laiimtas 
were  Latini  coloniarii,  and  such  Latin  colonies  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  days  of  Gains.  (Gal  i.  28.)  The  effect  of  the  lex 
Jv/nia  Norbana  was  to  place  the  liberti  Latini  to  whom  it  applied 
nearly  but  not  quite  on  the  footing  of  Latini  coloniarii. 

Latini  (liberti)  Junia/ai,  as  having  this  Latinitas,  might  trade 
with  Romans  on  the  footing  of  Roman  citizens,  but  could  not  vote 
at  elections  or  fill  public  ojffices,  and  had  not  the  connvAium, 
and  therefore  their  diildren  were  not  in  their  power.  They  could 
not  make  a  testament,  or  become  heirs,  legatees,  or  guardians  under 
a  testament,  although  they  could  receive  the  benefit  oifideicom- 
miaaa  (Gai.  i.  24) ;  and  at  their  death  their  original  owner  took 
their  property  exactly  as  if  they  had  never  ceased  to  be  slaves. 
(See  Bk  lii.  Tit.  7,  sea  4,  ipso  ultimo  spiritu  simvJ,  animam  atque 
libertatem  amittebant.)  But  there  were  many  ways  in  which  a 
libertus,  in  this  position,  could  attain  citizenship :  as  by  an  imperial 
rescript ;  by  holding  a  magistracy  in  a  Latin  colony ;  by  proving 
before  a  magistrate  his  marriage  with  a  Roman  or  Latin  wife,  or  a 
person  he  believed  to  be  a  Roman  or  Latin,  and  the  birth  of  a 
son  who  was  a  year  old ;  or  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
emancipation  again  and  fulfilling  the  three  conditions  requisite 
(this  was  called  iteratio) ;  or  by  the  modes  noticed  by  XJlpian 
(Reg.  3.  1)  in  the  words  militia,  nave,  cedificiOf  pistrino,  that  is, 
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by  military  service,  building  a  ship  and  carrying  wheat  for  six 
years,  making  a  building,  or  establishing  a  bakeshop.  (Qai.  i. 
22,  23,  24-28,  31 ;  ii.  275  ;  iii.  56,  et  seq,) 

The  lex  jElia  Sentia  (a.d.  4)  provided  that  slaves  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  they  had  been  put  in  chains,  branded, 
or  put  to  the  torture,  should,  by  emancipation,  be  only  raised  to 
the  level  of  dediticii,  that  is,  of  people  who  have  surrendered  them- 
selves to  their  conquerors  in  war.  They  enjoyed  personal  liberty, 
but  that  was  all.  They  could  not  trade  except  on  the  footing  of 
strangers  ;  could  not  make  a  testament ;  were  forbidden  to  live 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Rome,  on  pain  of  being  themselves  sold, 
together  with  all  their  property;  they  could  never  become  citizens; 
and  at  their  death  their  master  took  all  their  property  by  right  of 
succession  if  the  emancipation  had  been  complete ;  and,  if  not,  by 
the  right  an  owner  always  had  to  the  slave's  peculivmi.  (Gal  i. 
12-15,  25-27 ;  iii.  74-76.)  The  children  of  the  Latini  Jvmiani 
were  Latini,  and  those  of  the  dediticii  were  peregrini,  and  the 
patron  had  no  rights  over  them.     (Demangeat,  i.  194.) 

Where  above  we  speak  of  a  Latin  liberty^  holding  a  magistracy 
in  a  Latin  colony,  or  marrying  a  Latin,  i.e.  a  member  of  a  Latin 
colony,  it  must  oe  understcJod  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  law  as 
it  stood  before  the  time  of  Caracalla,  when  all  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire  received  the  civitaa,  and  consequently  the 
position  of  Latini,  other  than  Latini  Juniani,  was  swept  away; 
and  in  the  same  way,  after  the  legislation  of  Caracalla,  there 
were  no  peregrini  (see  Introd.  sec.  39),  but  the  children  of  liberti 
in  the  position  of  dediticii  were  treated  as  peregrini. 

There  were  thus  three  classes  of  freedmen: — 1.  Those  who 
were  citizens  ;  2.  Those  who  were  in  the  position  of  Latini  ;  3. 
Those  in  the  position  of  dediticii.  (Gai.  i.  12.)  But  these  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished  by  Justinian,  nullo  nee  oetatia  manv/miaai 
nee  dominii  vaanwmittentia  nee  in  manumiasionia  rrwdo  discri- 
mine  hahito  (C.  vii.  5  and  6) ;  and  under  his  legislation  a  slave  be- 
came at  once  completely  free  by  any  act  of  the  owner  signifying 
his  intention  to  listow  liberty.  By  a  Novel  (78.  1)  Justinian 
abolished  all  distinction  between  libertini  and  mgreTiw,  retaining, 
however,  the  jus  patronatvs.  The  liberttia  owed  his  patromis 
reverence  (Dig.  xxxvii.  15),  and  also  in  many  cases  had  to  discharge 
certain  services  (Dig.  xxxvii.  14)  for  him ;  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  jVjS  patronatua  was  the  right  of  the  patron  to  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  libertua ;  for  if  the  libertua  died  childless, 
the  patron  succeeded  to  his  whole  inheritance,  supposing  he  left 
no  testament ;  and  if  he  left  one,  still  the  patron  took  a  third  part 
of  the  property,  where  it  exceeded  one  hundred  av/rei,  (Bk.  iii. 
Tit.  7.  3.) 
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Tit.  VI.    QUI  QUIBUS  EX  CAUSIS  MANUMITTERE  NON 

POSSUNT. 

Non  tamen    ouicnnqne    volenti  It  is  not,  however,  every  master 

mannmittere  licet.  Nam  is,  qui  who  wishes  that  may  manumit,  for  a 
in  fraudem  creditomm  manumittit,  manumission  in  fraud  of  creditors  is 
nihil  agit,  quia  lex  ^lia  Sentia  void,  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  restraining 
impedit  Ubertatem.  the  power  of  enfranchisement. 

GiX  L  87. 

A  person,  as  the  third  section  informs  us,  manumitted  his 
slaves  in  fraud  of  creditors,  who  knew  that  he  was  insolvent,  or 
that  by  the  manumission  he  would  make  himself  unable  to  pay 
his  debts ;  and  in  such  a  case,  as  the  Roman  law  held  that  liberty 
once  given  could  not  be  revoked,  the  lex  jEUa  Sentia  (a.d.  4)  pro- 
vided that  the  act  of  manumission  was  entirely  void  (nihil  agit): 
the  freedom  was  considered  never  to  have  been  given.  The  slave 
would  indeed  be  treated  as  free  until  the  creditors  attacked  the 
manumission  as  fraudulent;  but  directly  they  did  so  successfully, 
he  was  exactly  in  the  position  in  whidi  he  would  have  been  if 
never  enfrandiised.  K,  however,  though  the  master  was  insol- 
vent at  the  time  of  manumission,  his  debts  were  paid  before  the 
manumission  was  attacked,  the  creditors  could  no  longer  impugn 
the  manumission,  and  the  slave  was  considered  to  have  been  free 
from  the  date  of  the  manumissioa  Probably  there  was  a  time 
limited,  beyond  which  creditors  were  not  allowed  to  attack  the 
manumission.  We  learn  from  the  Digest  that  if  the  manumission 
was  made  in  fraud  of  the^ctw,  it  must  be  impugned  within  ten 
vears ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  private  creditor  would  have 
had  a  longer  time  allowed  him.     (Dig.  xl.  9.  11.) 

1.  Licet  autem  domino,  qui  sol-  1.  A  master,  who  is  insolvent^  may, 

vendo  non  est,  in  testamento  ser-  however,  hy  his  testament,  institute  a 
vum  suum  cum  lihertate  heredem  slave  to  he  his  heir,  at  the  same  time 
instituere,  ut  fiat  liher  heresque  giving  him  Ins  Hherty,  so  that  the 
ei  solus  et  necessarius,  si  modo  slave  becoming  free  may  be  his  only 
nemo  alius  ex  eo  testamento  heres  and  necessary  heir,  provided  that 
eztiterit,  aut  <}uia  nemo  heres  scrip-  there  is  no  other  heir  under  the  same 
tus  sit,  aut  quia  is,  qui  scriptus  est,  testament,  which  may  happen,  either 
qualibet  ez  causa  heres  non  eztit-  because  no  other  person  was  instituted 
erit.  Idque  eadem  lege  ^lia  Sentia  heir,  or  because  the  person  instituted, 
provisum  est,  et  recte :  valde  enim  from  some  reason  or  other,  does  not 
prospiciendum  erat,  ut  egentes  ho-  become  heir.  This  was  wisely  estab- 
mines,  quibus  alius  heres  eztaturus  lished  by  the  above-mentioned  lex 
non  esset,  vel  servum  suum  neces-  uElia  /Sentia;  for  it  was  very  necessary 
sarium  heredem  habeant,  qui  satis-  to  provide  Uiat  men  in  insolvent  cir- 
facturuB  esset  creditoribus,  aut,  hoc  cumstances,  who  could  get  no  other 
eo  non  faciente,  creditores  res  here-  heir,  should  have  a  slave  as  necessary 
ditarias  servi  nomine  vendant,  nee  heir,  in  order  that  he  might  satisfy 
injuria  defunctus  afficiatur.  their  creditors ;  or  that  if  he  failed  to 

do  so,  the  creditors  might  sell  the  pro- 
perty forming  part  of  ihe  inheritance 
in  the  name  of  the  slave,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  deceased  suffering  disgrace. 
Gai.  ii.  154. 
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The  heirs  under  a  Roman  testament  accepted  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  deceased.  When,  therefore,  the  debts  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  inheritance,  the  heir  named  in  the  testament  would  probably 
refuse  the  inheritance ;  and  if  no  one  would  accept  the  neirshipy 
the  creditors  stepped  in  and  had  the  estate  sold  for  their  benem^ 
As  this  was  thougnt  a  great  stigma  on  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
a  slave  was  frequently  enfrandiised  by  the  testator  and  named 
heir ;  and  as  the  slave  could  not  refuse  to  take  the  office  upon 
him  (being  thence  called  hereaiiecesswrius),  the  sale  of  the  effects, 
if  necessary,  was  made  in  his  name,  and  not  in  that  of  his  master. 
Of  course  this  could  only  take  place  when  the  slave  was  the  sole 
heir.  If  there  was  any  other  heir,  the  slave  would  not  be  heir  by 
necessity ;  and  hence,  in  the  text,  the  expression  aolua  et  necea- 
sarins  herea  is  used.  A  slave  so  emancipated  became  a  Roman 
citizen.    (Gal  L  21.) 


2.  Idemqne  mris  est  et  si  sine 
libertate  servus  neres  institutus  est. 
Quod  nostra  constitutio  non  solmn 
in  domino,  qui  solvendo  non  est,  sed 
generaliter  constituit  nova  humani- 
tatis  rations,  ut  ex  ipsa  soriptura 
institutionis  etiam  libertas  ei  oom- 
petere  videatur,  cum  non  est  veri- 
simile,  eum,  quern  heredem  sibi 
elegit,  si  proiermiserit  libertatis 
dationem,  servum  remanere  yolu- 
isse  et  neminem  sibi  heredem  fore. 


3.  In  fraudem  autem  creditorum 
manumittete  videtnr,  qui  yel  iam  eo 
tempore,  quo  manumittit,  solvendo 
non  est,  vel  qui  datis  libertatibus 
desiturus  est  solvendo  esse.  Frie- 
valuisse  tamen  videtur,  nisi  ani- 
mum  quoque  fraudandi  manumissor 
habuit,  non  impediri  libertatem, 
quamvis  bona  ejus  creditoribus  non 
sufficiant:  snpe  enim  de  facultati- 
bus  suis  amptius  quam  in  his  est 
sperant  homines.  Itaque  tunc  in- 
teUegimus  impediri  libertatem,  oum 
utroque  modo  fraudantur  oreditores, 
id  est  et  consilio  manumittentis  et 
ipsa  re,  eo  quod  bona  non  suffectura 
sunt  creditoribus. 


2.  The  law  is  the  same  also  when 
a  slave  is  instituted  heir,  although 
his  freedom  be  not  expressly  given 
him ;  for  our  constitution,  in  a  new 
spirit  of  humanity,  decides  not  only 
with  regard  to  an  insolvent  master, 
but  generally,  that  the  mere  insti- 
tution of  a  slave  implies  the  grant  of 
liberty.  For  it  is  highly  improbable, 
that  a  testator,  although  he  has  omit- 
ted an  express  gift  of  freedom,  should 
have  wished  that  the  person  he  has 
selected  as  heir  should  remain  a  slave, 
and  that  he  himself  should  have  no 
heir. 

3.  A  person  manumits  in  fraud  of 
creditors,  who  is  insolvent  at  the 
time  that  he  manumits,  or  becomes 
so  by  the  manimiisBion  itself.  It  has, 
however,  been  settled  that  unless  tiie 
manumittor  intended  to  commit  a 
fraud,  the  gift  of  liberty  is  not  in- 
validated, although  his  goods  are 
insufficient  for  the  payment  of  his 
creditors  ;  for  men  often  hope  their 
circumstances  are  better  than  they 
really  are.  The  gift  of  liberty  is  then 
invaudated  only  when  creditors  are 
defrauded,  both  by  the  intention  of 
the  manumittor,  and  in  reality;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
effects  to  meet  their  claims. 


D.  xl.  9,  10 ;  xlii  a  15. 

Fraudia  interpretatio  aemper  in  jure  dvili  non  ex  eventu 
duntcucaty  aed  ex  conailio  quoque  deaideratur.  (D.  1.  17.  79.) 
Gains  informs  us  (i.  47)  that  peregrini  were  prevented  from  en- 
franchising slaves  in  fraud  of  creditors,  though  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  did  not  affect  them. 
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4.  Eadem  le^  ^lia  Sentia  do-  4.  By  the  same  lex  JElia  SenUcL, 
mino  minori  amiis  viginti  non  aliter  again,  a  master,  under  the  age  of 
manmnittere  peimittitiir,  qnam  si  twenty  years,  oannot  manumit,  unless 
vindicta  apud  consilium  justa  causa  by  vinatcto,  and  unless  this  proceeding 
manumissionis  adprobata  fuerit  ma-  in  regard  to  the  person  manumitted 
numissi.  has  TOen  approyed  of  by  iihe  council 

on  some  legitimate  ground. 
Gal  1.38. 

This  consilium  was  held  on  certain  days  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces  sat  during  a  session,  on  the  last  day  of  which  cases 
auch  as  those  referred  to  in  the  text  were  determined.    (Qai.  i.  20.) 

5.  JustflB  autem  manumissionis 
causes  sunt,  veluti  si  quis  patrem 
aut  matrem  aut  filium  nliamye 
aut  fratrem  sororemve  naturales 
aut  psBdagogum,  nutricem,  educa- 
torem  aut  alunmum  alumnamve 
aut  collactaneum  manumittat,  aut 
servimi  procuratoris  habendi  gratia, 
aut  anciUam  matrimonii  causa,  dum 
tamen  intra  sex  menses  uxor 
ducatur,  nisi  justa  causa  impediat, 
et  qui  manumittitur  procuratoris 
habendi  gratia,  ne  minor  septem 
et  decem  annis  manumittatur. 


Gai.  i.  19.  39 


5.  Legitimate  grounds  for  manu- 
mission are  such  as  these :  that  the 
person  to  be  manumitted  is  father  or 
mother  to  the  manumittor,  his  son  or 
daughter,  his  brother  or  sister,  his 
preceptor,  his  nurse,  his  foster-father, 
nis  foster-child  of  either  sex,  or  his 
foster-brother;  that  the  person  is  a 
slave  whom  he  wishes  to  make  his  pro- 
curator, or  female  slave  whom  he  in- 
tends to  marry,  provided  the  marriage 
be  performed  witnin  six  months,  unless 
prevented  by  some  lawful  cause ;  and 
provided  that  the  slave  who  is  to  be 
made  a  procurator,  be  not  manumitted 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
D.  xl.  2.  11-13. 


The  most  common  case  of  a  person  emancipating  his  father 
and  mother,  and  other  near  relations,  would  be  when  a  slave  was 
made  heir.  Theophilus  (paraphr.  on  this  paragraph)  gives  as  an 
instance  of  a  person  enfranchising  his  brother,  the  case  of  a  man 
having  a  chila  by  a  slave  and  then  a  son  by  a  legal  marriage. 
The  former  would  be  the  slave  of  the  latter. 

If  the  marriage  was  in  any  way  impossible,  the  minor  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enfranchise  his  female  slave ;  and  it  was  requi- 
site that  it  should  be  he  himself  who  intended  to  marry  her. 

A  procurator  (i,e.  agent)  below  the  age  of  seventeen  could  not 
represent  his  principal  in  any  action  (D.  iii.  1.  1.  3),  and  it  is  this 
probably  that  makes  Justinian  here  require  that  the  slave  should 
be  seventeen  years  of  age  in  order  te  be  emancipated  by  a  minor. 


6.  Semel  autem  causa  adprobata, 
sive  vera  sive  falsa  sit,  non  retrac- 
tatur. 

7.  Cum  ergo  certus  modus  ma- 
numittendi  minoribus  viginti  annis 
dominis  per  legem  ^liam  Sentiam 
constitutus  sit,  eveniebat,  ut,  qui 
quattuordecim  annos  statis  explev- 
erit,  licet  testamentum  facere  possit 
et  in  eo  heredem  sibi  instituere  leg- 
ataque  relinquere  possit,  tamen,  si 


6.  The  approval  of  a  ground  of 
manumission  once  given,  whether  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  based  be  true  or 
false,  cannot  be  retracted. 

7.  Certain  limits  being  thus  as- 
signed by  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  to  the 
power  of  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty  to  manumit  slaves,  the  result 
was  that  any  one,  who  had  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  might  make  a 
testament,  institute  an  heir,  and  give 
legacies,    and    yet    that    no    person. 
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adhuc  minor  sit  annis  viginti,  liber- 
tatem  servo  dare  non  poterat.  Qaod 
non  erat  ferendum,  si  is,  cai  totorum 
bonorum  in  testamento  dispositio 
data  erat,  uni  servo  libertatem  dare 
non  permittebator.  Qoare  nos  si- 
militer ei  quemadmodum  alias  res 
ita  et  servos  suos  in  ultima  vo- 
luntate  disponere,  quemadmodum 
volaerit,  permittimus,  ut  et  liberta- 
tem eis  possit  prsestare.  Sed  cum 
libertas  innstimabilis  est  et  propter 
boc  ante  vicesimum  setatis  annum 
antiq^uitas    libertatem    servo    dari 

Srohibebat :  ideo  nos,  mediam  quo- 
ammodo  viam  eligentes,  non  auter 
minori  viginti  annis  libertatem  in 
testamento  dare  servo  suo  concedi- 
mus,  nisi  septimum  et  decimum 
annum  impleverit  et  octavum  deci- 
mum tetigerit.  Gum  enim  antiqui- 
tas  bujusmodi  sstati  et  pro  aliis  pos- 
tulare  concessit,  cur  non  etiam  sui 
judicii  stabilitas  ita  eos  adjuvare 
credatur,  ut  et  ad  libertates  dandas 
servis  snis  possint  proveuire  ? 

Gai. 


under  twenty,  could  give  liberty  to 
a  slave.  Tbis  seemeid  intolerable  : 
tbat  a  man,  permitted  to  dispose  of 
all  bis  effects  by  testament,  could 
not  enfranchise  one  single  slave.  We 
therefore  give  him  the  power  of  dis- 
posing, by  testament,  of  his  slaves, 
as  'of  all  his  other  property,  exactly 
as  he  pleases,  so  as  to  be  able  also  to 
give  them  liberty.  But  as  liberty  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  our  ancient 
laws,  therefore,  prohibited  any  per- 
son, under  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
give  it  to  a  slave,  we  adopt  a  middle 
course,  and  only  permit  a  person, 
under  twenty  years  of  at^e,  to  confer 
freedom  on  nis  slaves  by  testament, 
if  he  has  completed  his  seventeenth 
and  entered  on  his  eighteenth  year. 
For  since  the  ancient  law  permitted 
persons  at  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
plead  for  others,  why  should  not  their 
judgment  be  considered  sound  enough 
to  enable  them  to  give  liberty  to  their 
own  slaves  ? 

i.  40. 


The  lex  jElia  Sentia  (a.d.  4)  required  the  manumission  given 
by  a  minor  to  be  given  by  the  form  of  vindicta.  This  was  held  to 
exdude  the  minor  from  giving  it  by  testament.  Manumission  was 
something  more  than  the  disposal  of  a  piece  of  property ;  it  was 
the  creation  of  a  citizen,  and  thus  might  consistently  be  denied  to 
minors  whose  power  of  disposing  of  property  was  unfettered. 
Justinian,  nine  years  after  the  Institutes  were  published,  abolished 
the  distinction  he  establishes  in  the  text,  and  allowed  the  minor 
to  give  liberty  by  testament  at  any  time  when  he  could  make  a 
testiftment  at  all,  by  a  Novel  (119.  2),  containing  the  words  aanci- 
mu8  ut  licentia  pateat  minoribv^  in  ipso  temporey  in  quo  eis  de 
reliqua  eorv/m  8tU>stantia  disponere  permittitv/r,  eticum  servos 
suos  in  ultimis  voluntatihus  manumittere. 


Tit.  VII.  DE  LEGE  FURIA  CANINIA  SUBLATA. 


Lege  Furia  Caninia  certus  modus 
constitutus  erat  in  servis  testamento 
manumittendis.  Quam  quasi  liber- 
tatibus  impedientem  et  quodammodo 
invidam  tollendam  esse  censuimus, 
cum  satis  fuerat  inhumanum,  vivos 
quidemlicentiam  habere  totam  suam 
uuniliam  libertate  donare,  nisi  alia 
causa  impediat  libertati,  morientibus 
autem  bujusmodi  licentiam  adimere. 


The  lex  Furia  Caninia  imposed  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  slaves  who 
could  be  manumitted  bv  testament; 
but  we  have  thought  right  to  abolish 
this  law  as  invidiously  placing  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  liberty.  It  seemed 
very  unreasonable  to  silow  persons, 
in  their  lifetime,  to  manumit  all  their 
slaves,  if  there  is  no  specisJ  reason 
to  prevent  them,  and  yet  to  deprive 
the  dying  of  the  like  power. 


Gai.  i.  42-46 ;  C.  vii.  3. 
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The  lex  Furia  Caninia  was  made  in  the  year  a.d.  8,  four 
years  after  the  lex  jElia  Sentia,  (Suet.  Aug,  40.)  Its  object  was 
to  prevent  the  manumission  of  crowds  of  slaves  enfranchised  in 
order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  testators,  who  wished  their  funeral 
train  to  be  swollen  with  these  witnesses  to  their  liberality.  It 
provided  that  the  owner  of  two  slaves  mi^ht  enfranchise  both ;  of 
from  two  to  ten,  half ;  of  from  ten  to  thurty,  one- third ;  of  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred,  one-fourth ;  and  of  a  larger  number,  one- 
fifth  ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  number  enfranchised  to  exceed  one 
hundred.  The  slaves  to  be  manumitted  were  required  to  be  de- 
signated by  name.  The  citizenship  was  so  worthless  in  the  days 
of  Justinian,  that  it  mattered  little  how  many  slaves  were  made 
free ;  but  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  the  distinction  made  between 
the  living  and  the  dying  master,  which  Justinian  calls  satis  inhu- 
7nanv/ni,  was  far  from  unreasonable.  A  master  might  well  be 
trusted  not  to  impoverish  himself  by  reckless  manumission  during 
his  life,  and  yet  be  denied  the  power  of  gratifying  his  vanity  at 
the  expense  of  his  heir. 


Trr.  Vm.    DE  HIS,  QXn  Sm  VEL  ALIENI  JURIS  SUNT. 

Sequita:  de  jure  peraonarum  alia  We  now  come  to  another  division 

divisio.    Nam  aueedam  personiB  soi  relative  to  the  rights  of  persons ;  for 

joris  sunt,  qnsBoam  alieno  jori  sub-  some  persons  are  8ui  jurts,  some  are 

^ect»8unt:nir8U8earum,qu8Balieno  subject  to  the  power  of  others.    Of 

]uri  subjects  sunt,  alisB  in  potestate  those,  again,  who  are  subject  to  others, 

parentum,  aliss  in  potestate  domin-  some  are  in  the  power  of  ascendants, 

orum  sunt.  Yideamus  itaque  de  his,  others  in  that  of  masters.    Let  us, 

qu8B  alieno  juri  subjectSB  sunt :  nam  then,  treat  of  those  who  are  subject  to 

si  cognoverimns,  quss  istsB  persons  others ;  for,  when  we  have  ascertained 

Bint,  simul  intellegemus,  que   sui  who  these  are,  we  shall  at  the  same 

juris  sunt     Ac  prins  dispiciamus  time  discover  who  are  net  juris.    And 

de  his,  qui  in  potestate  dominorum  first  let  us  consider  those  who  are  in 

sunt.  the  power  of  masters. 

Gai.  l  48.  51. 

Justinian  now  passes  to  the  division  of  persons  as  members  of 
a  family.  The  head  of  a  Roman  family  exercised  supreme  autho- 
rity over  his  wife,  his  children,  his  children's  chil(u:en,  and  his 
slaves.  (See  Introd.  sec.  40.)  He  was  their  owner  as  well  as 
their  master.  He  alone  was  sui  juris,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family  were  alieni  juriSy  for  they  belonged  to  him.  The 
whole  group,  that  is,  the  Lead  and  those  in  his  power,  were  the 
familia.  The  head  was  the  paterfamilias ,  a  term  not  expressive 
of  paternity  (D.  1.  16.  195.  2),  but  merely  signifying  a  person 
who  was  not  under  the  power  of  another,  and  who,  consequently, 
might  have  others  under  his  power.  An  unmarried  woman  whose 
father  was  dead,  was  said  to  be  a  materfamilias,  a  term  which,  in 
this  sense,  is  only  the  feminine  form  oi  paterfamilias.  She  was 
sui  juris,  and  might  have  slaves,  though  of  course  she  could  have 
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no  power  over  persons  freebom.  For  if  she  married,  her  children 
were  in  her  husband's  power,  not  in  hers.     (See  Introd.  sec  40.) 

The  word  fcumilia  was  used  in  so  many  different  senses,  that 
it  may  be  as  well  to  collect  them  here,  before  entering  on  the 
subject  of  family  relations.  Familia  is  used  to  mean, — 1.  All 
persons  of  the  blood  of  the  same  ancestor;  2.  The  head  of  the 
family  and  all  those  in  his  power  whether  slaves  or  free ;  3.  All 
connected  by  agnation  (see  Introd  sea  44) ;  4.  The  slaves  of  one 
man ;  5.  The  property  of  a  paterfamilias,  of  whatever  sort.  The 
word  is  fully  explained  in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian.    (D.  1.  16.  195.) 

Gaius,  from  whom  much  of  this  section  is  borrowed,  says, — 
Rwraus  ea/nim  personarum  quce  alieno  juri  suhjectoi  svmt,  alioe 
in  potestate,  ahce  in  Tnanu,  alias  in  mancipio  aunt  (i.  49).  The 
persons  in  manu  were  those  wives  who  passed  through  the  parti- 
cular forms  of  marriage  which  placed  a  wife  in  the  position  of  a 
daughter  to  her  own  husband ;  that  is,  the  religious  ceremony  of 
confarreatio,  the  fictitious  sale  coemptio,  and  vsils,  or  cohabita- 
tion unbroken  by  an  absence  of  three  nights  in  the  vear.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  46.)  Persons  in  mancipio  were  those  sold  by  the  head 
of  their  family,  or  by  themselves  with  the  form  of  mancipation 
(See  Qai.  L  116-123,  and  Introd.  sea  42.)  They  were  said  to  be 
aervorv/m  loco  (not  aervi)  with  reference  to  the  purchaser,  but  as 
to  other  persons  they  were  free.  Such  sales  f^ere  merely  fictitious, 
except  in  the  early  days  of  Rome.  The  subjection  in  manu  had 
ceased  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  he  did  away  with  the  last 
traces  of  that  in  mancipio.     (See  Tit.  12.  6.) 

1.  Inpote8tateita<}nedoininoram  1.  Slaves  are  in  the  power  of  mas* 
Bvint  servi.  Qafe  quidem  potestas  terB,  a  power  derived  from  the  law  of 
juris  gentium  est :  nam  apud  omnes  nations :  for  among  all  nations  it  may 
perseque  gentes  animadvertere  pos-  be  remarked  that  masters  have  the 
Bumus,  dominis  in  servos  vitae  necis-  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
que  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcum-  slaves,  and  that  everything  acquired 
que  per  servum  adquiritur,  id  do-  by  the  slave  is  acquired  for  the  mas- 
mino  adquiritur.  ter. 

Gai.  i.  62. 

The  power  of  the  master  over  his  slaves  was  spoken  of  as  the 
doTTiinica  potestas.  The  origin  of  this  power  has  been  already 
ascribed  to  the  jua  gentiwm.     (Tit.  3.  2.) 

2.  Bed  hoc  tempore  nullis  ho-  2.  But  at  the  present  day  no  per- 
minibus,  qui  sub  imperionostro  sunt,  sons  under  our  rule  may  use  violence 
licet  sine  causa  legibus  cognita  et  towards  their  slaves,  without  a  reason 
supra  modum  in  servos  suos  seevire.  recognised  by  the  law,  or  ever  to  an  ex- 
Nam  ex  constitutione  divi  Pii  An-  treme  extent.  For,  by  a  constitution  of 
tonini  qui  sine  causa  servum  suum  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  he  who 
Occident,  non  minus  puniri  jubetur,  without  any  reason  kills  his  own  slave, 
quam  qui  servum  alienum  occid-  is  to  be  punished  equally  with  one  who 
erit.  Sed  et  major  asperitas  do-  has  killed  the  slave  of  another.  The 
minorum  ejusdem  principis  consti-  excessive  severity  of  masters  is  also  re- 
tutione  coercetur.  Nam  consultus  strained  by  another  constitution  of  the 
a  quibusdam  prsesidibus  provin-  same  emperor.  For,  when  consulted 
ciarum  de  his  servis,  qui  ad  sedem  by  oertam  governors  of  provinces  on 
sacram  vel  ad   statuas   principum  the  subject  of  slaves,  who   fled  for 
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confugiunt,  preoepit,  ui  si  intoler- 
abilis  videatur  dominorum  saevitia, 
cogantur  servos  bonis  condicioni- 
bus  vendere,  nt  pretimn  dominis 
daretur :  et  recte  ;  expedit  enim 
rei  public®,  ne  qtds  re  sua  male 
utatur.  Gnjus  rescripti  ad  iBlium 
MarciaHum  emissi  verba  hsBC  sunt : 
*  Dominorum  quidem  potestatem  in 
fiuos  servos  ulibatam  esse  opor- 
tet  neo  cuiquam  hominum  jus 
suum  detrahL  Sed  dominorum 
interest,  ne  auxilium  contra  saevi- 
tiam  vel  famem  vel  intolerabilem 
injuriam  denegetur  his,  qui  juste 
deprecantur.  Ideo^ue  cognosce  de 
querellis  eorum,  qm  ex  familia  Julii 
Sabini  ad  statuam  confugerunt,  et 
si  vel  durius  habitos  quam  equum 
«8t,  vel  infami  injuria  affectos  cog- 
noveris,  veniri  jube,  ita  ut  in  po- 
testatem domini  non  revertantur. 
Qui  Sabinus,  si  mee  constitutioni 
fraudem  fecerit,  sciet,  me  admissum 
severius  ezsecuturum.' 


refuge  either  to  temples,  or  the  statues 
of  the  emperors,  he  decided  that  if 
the  severity  of  masters  should  appear 
excessive,  they  might  be  compelled 
to  make  sale  of  &eir  slaves  upon 
equitable  terms,  so  that  the  masters 
might  receive  the  value ;  and  this  was 
a  very  wise  decision,  as  it  concerns  the 
public  good  that  no  one  should  mis- 
use his  own  property.  The  following 
are  the  terms  of  this  rescript  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  was  sent  to  ^lius  Mar- 
cianus:  *The  power  of  masters  over 
their  slaves  ought  to  be  preserved  im- 
impaired,  nor  ought  any  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  right.  But  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all  masters  themselves, 
that  relief  prayed  on  ^ood  grounds 
against  cruelty,  the  demal  of  susten- 
ance, or  any  other  intolerable  in- 
jury, should  not  be  refused.  Examine, 
therefore,  into  the  complaints  of  the 
slaves  who  have  fled  from  the  house 
of  Julius  Sabinus,  and  taken  refuge 
at  the  statae  of  the  emperor ;  and,  if 
vou  find  that  they  have  been  too 
harshly  treated,  or  wantonly  disgraced, 
order  them  to  be  sold,  so  that  they 
may  not  fall  again  under  the  power  of 
their  master ;  and,  if  Sabinus  attempt 
to  evade  my  constitution,  I  would  have 
him  know,  that  I  shall  severely  punish 
his  disobedience.* 


Gai.  i.  53;  D.  L  G.  2. 


The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  passed  by  Sylla,  B.c.  81,  made 
killing  the  slave  of  another  person  punishable  as  homicide,  with 
death  or  exile  (D.  ix.  2.  23.  9) ;  and  the  text  tells  us  that  the 

Provisions  of  this  law  were  extended  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
ius  to  the  case  of  a  master  killing  his  own  slave.  The  lex  Pe- 
tronia  (D.  xlviii.  8.  11.  2),  passed  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  early 
emperors,  forbad  masters  to  expose  their  slaves  to  contests  with 
wild  beasts.  Hadrian  required  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate  in  all 
cases  before  death  was  inflicted.  (Spart.  in  Hadr.  cap.  18 ;  D.  i. 
6.  2.)  Constantine  onlv  permitted  moderate  corporal  chastise- 
ment to  be  inflicted,  ana  Justinian  in  the  Code  retains  his  enact- 
ment.    (C.  ix,  14.) 

Justinian  does  not  notice  the  corresponding  changes  which  the 
clemency  of  later  times  worked  in  the  control  of  the  master  over 
the  slave's  property ;  according  to  the  usage  of  these  times  this 
property,  called  peculium,  belonged  in  fact,  though  not  in  law, 
to  tne  slave,  and  he  often  purchased  his  liberty  with  it  (Tacit. 
Ann,  xiv.  42 ;  D.  xv.  1.  53.) 
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Tit.  IX.    DE  PATRIA  POTESTATE. 

In  potestate  nostra  sunt  liberi  Our  ohildren,  begotten   in  lawful 

nostri,  quos  ex  justis  nnptiis  pro-    marriage,  are  in  our  power, 
creaverimus. 

Gai.  i.  65. 

The  patria  poteataa  differed  originally  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  dominica  poteataa.  If  the  sense  of  ownership  was  not  so 
complete  in  the  former,  it  was  probably  limited  more  by  natural 
feeling  than  by  law.  The  father  could  sell,  expose,  or  put  to 
death  his  children.  (Twelve  Tables,  No.  4 ;  see  Introd  sec.  8.) 
Time,  however,  ameliorated  the  position  of  the  child,  and  all  that 
was  left  was  a  power  to  inflict  moderate  chastisement  (C.  viii.  47. 
31),  and  to  sell  at  the  time  of  birth  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
(C.  iv.  43.  1.)  Constantine  condemned  the  father  who  killed  his 
child  to  the  punishment  of  a  parricide.  (C.  ix.  17.  1.)  The  sale 
of  a  child  was  in  general  fictitious,  and  only  formed  the  mode  by 
which  the  child  was  released  from  the  father's  power. 

Like  that  of  the  slave,  the  child's  property  was  only  a  pecu- 
Hum,  belonging  strictly  to  the  father ;  and  whatever  the  son  in 
poteatate  acquired  was  acquired  for  the  father,  althgugh  the  son 
could  not  make  his  father's  position  worse,  and  the  father  was  not 
liable  for  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the  son.  But  under  the 
early  emperors  a  change  was  made,  and  the  son  had  complete 
ownership  in  property  acquired  in  war  (caatreTiae  pecvMum) ; 
Constantine  made  a  further  exception  of  property  acquired  in 
employments  about  the  court  (quaai-caatreTiae  peculium)  (see 
Bk.  ii.  9,  and  Introd.  sec.  41) ;  and  Justinian  only  permitted  the 
father  to  have  the  usufruct  during  his  life  of  everything  coming 
to  the  son  in  any  way  except  from  the  father  himself.  (6k.  ii. 
Tit.  9.1.) 

The  meaning  of  juatce  nvpticB  will  appear  in  the  next  Title. 

Neither  age  nor  marriage  terminated  the  power  of  a  father 
over  his  son.  As  we  learn  from  Tit  12,  4,  the  filiuafdmiliaa 
might  rise  to  the  highest  public  dignities,  even  that  of  consul,  and 
yet  he  would  remain  in  the  power  of  his  father.  If  a  daughter 
married  in  manu,  she  passed  from  her  father's  power  into  that 
of  her  husband.  The  modes  in  which  the  patna  poteataa  was 
ended  are  treated  of  in  Tit.  12  of  this  Book. 

1.    Nuptis  autem  sive  matrimo>  1.  Marriage,  or  matrimony,  is  a 

nium  est  viri  et  mulieris  conjunctio,  joining  together  of  a  man  and  woman» 
individuam  consuetudinem  vite  con-  carrying  with  it  a  mode  of  life  in  which 
tinens.  they  are  inseparable. 

D.  xxiii  2.  1. 

NupticB  are  properly  the  ceremonies  attending  the  formation  of 
the  legal  tie,  and  matrimoniv/m  is  the  tie  itself;  but  the  jurists 
use  the  two  terms  quite  indifferently,  as,  for  instance,  Modestinus 
says,  *  nupticB  aunt  conjunctio  Tna/ria  et  famine  '.    (D.  xxiii.  2. 1.) 

The  individua  conauetudo  vitoe  implied  a  community  of  rank 


so 
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and  position,  and  of  sacred  and  human  law,  divini  et  humani 
jv/riacom/municatio  (D.  xxiiL  2. 1),  but  not  necessarily  of  property. 
Marriage  gave  neither  party  any  right  over  the  property  of  the 
other,  except  when  the  wife  passed  in  manv/m,  and  then  all  that  she 
had  belonged  to  the  husband.  For  the  meaning  of  individua  com- 
pare Tacitus,  ilnn.  vilO,  'apudCapreasindimdui*  (never parted). 


2.  Jus  autem  potestatis,  quod  in 
liberos  habemua,  proprium  est  ci- 
vimn  Bomanorum ;  null!  enim  alii 
sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos 
habeant  potestatem,  quaJem  nos 
habemus. 

Gai. 


2.  The  power  which  we  have  over 
our  children  is  peculiar  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome ;  for  no  other  people  have  a 
power  over  their  children,  such  as  we 
have  over  ours. 

L  55. 


Gains  mentions  the  GalatsB  as  being  reported  to  have  had  a 
similar  institution.     (See  also  Oalatiana  iv.  1.) 


3.  Qui  igitur  ex  te  et  uxore  tua 
nascitur,  in  tua  potestate  est :  item 
qui  ex  filio  tuo  et  uxore  ejus  nas- 
citur,  id  est  nepos  tuus  et  neptis, 
«que  in  tua  sunt  potestate,  et  pro- 
nepos  et  proneptis  et  deinceps  ce- 
ten.  Qui  tamen  ex  filia  tua  nascitur, 
in  tua  potestate non  est,  sed  in  patris 
ejus. 


3.  The  child  bom  to  you  and  your 
wife  is  in  your  power.  And  so  is  the 
child  bom  to  your  son  of  his  wife,  that 
is,  your  grandson  or  granddaughter ;  so 
are  your  great-grandchildren,  and  all 
your  other  descendants.  But  a  child 
bom  of  your  daughter  is  not  in  your 
power,  but  in  the  power  of  its  own 
father. 


If  a  woman,  although  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  husband, 
had  children,  they  were  not  in  her  power ;  and  hence,  as  she 
could  have  no  descendants  in  her  power,  it  was  said,  mulier  fami- 
lies  Slice  et  caput  et  Jinia  eat,  i.e.  her  family  ended  with  herself. 
(D.  1.  16.  196.  5.) 

Tit.  X.    DE  NUPTIIS. 


Justas  autem  nuptias  inter  se  ci- 
ves  Bomani  contrahunt,  qui  secun- 
dum prsecepta  legum  coeunt,  mas- 
culi  quidem  puberes,  feminsB  autem 
viripotentes,  sive  patresfamilias  sint 
sive  filiifamilias,  dum  tamen  filii- 
familias  et  consensum  habeant 
parentum,  quorum  in  potestate 
sunt.  Nam  hoc  fieri  debere  et 
civilis  et  naturalis  ratio  suadet  in 
tantum,  ut  jussum  parentis  prsce- 
dere  debeat.  Unde  qusesitum  est,  an 
furiosi  filia  nubere  aut  furiosi  filius 
uxorem  ducere  possit?  Gumque 
super  filio  variabatur,  nostra  pro- 
cessit  decisio,  qua  permissum  est 
ad  exemplum  filise  furiosi  filium 
quoque  posse  et  sine  patris  inter- 
veutu  matrimonium  sibi  copulare 
secundum  datum  ex  oonstitutione 
modum. 

C.  v 


Boman  citizens  form  the  tie  of  law- 
ful marriage  with  each  other  when  they 
are  united  according  to  law,  the  males 
having  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  aud 
the  females  a  marriageable  a^e,  whether 
they  are  patresfamilias  or  filiifamilias; 
but,  if  the  latter,  they  must  first  obtain 
the  consent  of  their  ascendants,  in 
whose  power  they  are.  For  both 
natural  reason  and  the  law  require  this 
consent;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
ought  to  precede  the  marriage.  Hence 
the  question  has  arisen,  whether  the 
daugnter  of  a  madman  could  be  married, 
or  his  son  marry.  And  as  opinions 
were  divided  as  to  the  son,  we  decided 
that  as  the  daughter  of  a  madman 
might,  so  may  the  son  of  a  madman 
marry  without  the  intervention  of  the 
father,  according  to  the  mode  estab- 
lished by  our  constitution. 
4.25. 


In  the  earliest  times  of  Boman  law  there  were  three  modes  of 
forming  the  tie  of  marriage :  first,  confarreatio,  a  religious  cere- 
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mony,  in  whidi  none  but  those  to  whom  the^'it^  aacrvmi  was  open 
could  take  part ;  secondly,  coemptio,  a  fictitious  sale,  in  which  the 
wife  was  sold  to  the  husband ;  and  lastly,  usua,  i.e.  cohabitation 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  marriage.  (Qai.  i.  110-114.)  All 
three  modes  had  the  same  effect  on  the  position  of  the  wife.  She 
always  passed  in  raanwm  tnri.  (See  Introd.  sec.  46.)  This  in- 
cident of  marriage  was  attached  to  the  marriage  by  mere  cohabi- 
tation and  lapse  of  time,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ownership  which  was 
acquired  in  a  thing  by  uninterrupted  possession.  It  was,  however, 
open  to  the  wife  to '  break  the  use ' ;  to  prevent,  that  is,  her  husband 
gaining  complete  power  over  her  by  lapse  of  time :  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  declared  that,  if  the  wife  absented  herself  from  her 
husband  for  three  nights  in  the  year,  the  usua  should  be  inter- 
rupted, and  she  should  remain  in  her  own  familia,  and  not  pass 
into  that  of  her  husband.  This  was  considered  so  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  wife,  as  by  passing  into  the  mambs  she  occu- 
pied the  position  of  a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  husband,  and 
all  her  property  belonged  to  him,  that,  even  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  republic,  almost  all  marriages  were  formed  without  the  wife 
passing  into  the  manvs  of  her  husband.  In  the  time  of  Justinian 
she  never  did  so,  and  the  whole  distinction  of  the  efiect  of  different 
modes  of  marriage  had  been  long  obsolete.  The  nuptice  were 
equally  justce  whether  the  wife  passed  in  manum  or  not.  A  wife 
who  (fid  not  pass  in  manum  and  who  was  not  emancipated  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  her  father,  and  so  she  remained,  except  in 
regard  to  the  sacred  rites  of  her  husband's  family,  when  the 
marriage  was  by  confarreatio  under  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius.  (Qai.  i.  136.)  The  wife  who  passed  in  manum  was 
termed  a  materfamiliaa  ;  the  wife  not  in  manu  was  distinguished 
as  matrona  until  matrona  came  to  be  used  for  all  married  women. 
(Oic.  Tap,  c.  3 ;  AuL.  Qell.  Noct  Attic.  18.  6.) 

At  no  time  did  these  different  modes  of  being  married  form  part 
of  the  real  tie  of  marriage ;  they  only  decided,  when  the  tie  of  mar- 
riage was  formed,  wjiat  should  be  the  position  of  the  wife.  Neither 
were  the  religious  ceremonies  nor  the  nuptial  rites  anything  more 
than  accessories  of  that  which  created  the  oinding  relation  between 
the  parties.  The  tie  itself  was  constituted  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties — by  their  intention  to  become  man  and  wife— being  ex- 
pressed and  manifested ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  necessary 
the  manifestation  should  take  place  was  that  the  woman  should 
pass  into  her  husband's  possession.  A  man  and  woman  were  not 
married  because  they  lived  together,  unless  they  had  the  inten- 
tion to  be  married.  Nuptial  non  concubitua  aed  conaenaua  facit 
(D.  XXXV.  1.  15.)  Neither  was  the  mere  expression  of  a  consent 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  marriage.  There  must  be  an  actual  or 
constructive  passing  of  the  woman  into  the  possession  of  the  man. 
The  ordinary  sign  of  this  was  that  she  was  received  into  the  hus- 
band's house,  in  domwm  dedud ;  but  this  was  only  the  usual  and 
most  patent  sign,  and  any  other  clear  indication  was  accepted.    If, 
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for  example,  the  parties  were  both  personally  present  and  formally 
CQnsented,  the  woman  was  taken  to  have  placed  herself,  or  been 
placed  if  she  was  in  manu,  in  the  possession  of  the  man  (C.  v. 
17.  11),  and  the  marriage  tie  was  formed ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  marriage  could  not  be  effected  by  a  mere  written  consent 
between  persons  not  present  together,  as  by  letter  (D.  xxiii.  2.  5), 
without  the  woman  passing  into  the  man's  passession  by  some 
separate  distinct  act,  such  as  being  received  into  his  house. 

In  order  that  the  marriage  might  have  the  effect  oi  jusice 
nupticB,  it  was  necessary  that  three  conditions  should  be  fulfilled. 

1.  There  must  be  the  consent  of  the  parties  duly  manifested ; 

2.  The  parties  must  be  piiberes,  i.e.  the  man  must  be  fourteen  and 
the  woman  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  3.  They  must  have  the  con- 
mubiuTTif  or  legal  power  of  contracting  marriage,  which  may  be 
regarded  under  three  heads : — 1.  Under  the  old  law  both  parties 
were  required  to  be  citizens,  or  to  have  had  so  much  of  citizenship 
given  them  as  would  enable  them  to  form  juatoe  nuptice.  Various 
changes  were  made  on  this  head,  which  will  be  noticed  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Title.  2.  They  must  not  stand  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  relationship ;  what  these  were  is  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  of  this  Title.  3.  If  under  the  power  of  any 
one,  they  must  have  obtained  that  person's  consent.  The  husband 
was  obliged,  even  though  in  his  grandfather's  power,  to  obtain  his 
father's  consent  also  (D.  xxiii.  2. 16. 1) ;  otherwise  the  grandfather 
could  have  eventually  increased  the  number  of  the  father's  family 
without  consulting  him  (D.  i.  7.  7),  which  it  was  against  the  spirit 
of  the  law  to  allow,  as  no  one  could  have  a  new  suvs  heres  forced 
on  him  by  agnation  against  his  will.     (See  Tit.  11.  7.) 

The  same  reason  had  caused  the  doubt  adverted  to  in  the  text, 
whether,  even  if  the  father  was  incapable  of  giving  his  consent^ 
the  son  could  introduce  new  members  into  his  father's  family. 
This  did  not  apply  to  the  daughter,  who  could  not  introduce  new 
members  into  ner  father's  family.  Justinian,  in  the  Code,  pre- 
scribed the  mode  in  which  marriage  might  be  validly  made  either 
by  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  madman.  The'  son  or  daughter  of 
the  madman  was  U>  submit  the  proposed  marriage  to  be  approved, 
and  the  gift  to  the  wife  and  the  dos  to  be  fixed,  by  the  prcefectus 
urbi  at  Constantinople,  by  the  prcesea  or  bishop  of  the  city  in  the 
provinces,  in  the  presence  of  the  curator  of  the  madman  and  his 
principal  relations.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  previously  provided  for 
the  case  of  children  of  imbecile  persons,  demevies.  (C.  v.  4. 
25.)  Where  the  rights  of  the  paterfcmiilias  were  not  in  question, 
as  when  the  son  was  emancipated,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
the  father's  consent.    (D.  xxiii.  2.  25.) 

If  the  persons,  whose  consent  was  necessary,  did  not  give  it,  the 
marriage  was  absolutely  void,  and  therefore  no  subsequent  consent 
could  ratify  it.  Thus  Justinian  says  here  that  the  consent,  jtusaum 
(a  word  denoting  the  authority  of  thepa^er/amiiicw),  must  precede 
the  marriage.    It  was  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  consent 
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should  be  expressly  given.  If  the  paterfamilias  knew  of  the  mar- 
riage and  dia  not  oppose  it,  his  assent  was  presumed  (C.  v.  4.  5);; 
and  if  he  was  absent  or  a  captive  for  three  years,  his  children 
might  form  a  marriage  which  he  couldnot  afterwardsdisapproveof . 
(D.  xxiii.  2. 9. 10.)  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  were  irwpuherea 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage,  though  then  invalid, 
became  valid  by  their  living  together  with  the  intention  of  being 
married  after  puberty  was  attained.    (D.  xxiii.  2.  4.) 


1.  Ergo  non  omnes  nobis  nzores 
duoere  licet :  nam  qnahmdam  nnp- 
tiis  abstinendiun  est.  Inter  eas  enim 
personas,  qnsB  parentum  liberorumve 
locum  inter  se  optinent,  nuptie 
contrahi  non  possunt,  veluti  inter 
patrem  et  filiam  vel  avum  et  nep- 
tem  vel  matrem  et  filiam  vel  ayiam 
et  nepotem  et  usque  ad  infinitum : 
et  si  tales  personsB  inter  se  coierunt, 
nef  arias  at^ue  incestas  nuptias  oon- 
traxisse  dicuntur.  Et  hsc  adeo  ita 
sunt,  ut,  quamvis  per  adoptionem 
parentum  liberorumve  loco  sibi  esse 
coeperint,  nonj^ssint  inter  sematri- 
monio  jungi,  m  tantum,  ut  -  etiam 
dissoluta  c^optione  idem  juris  ma- 
neat  :  itaque  eam,  qus  tibi  per  ad- 
optionem nlia  aut  neptis  esse  coeperit, 
non  poteris  uzorem  ducere,  quamvis 
earn  emancipaveris. 

Gai.  : 


1.  We  may  not  marry  every  woman 
without  distinction:  for  wiUi  some, 
marriage  is  forbidden.  Marriage  can- 
not be  contracted  between  persons 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  ascendant  and  descendant,  as  be-- 
tween  a  father  and  daughter,  a  grand- 
father and  his  granddaughter,  a  mother 
and  her  son,  a  grandmother  and  her 
grandson  ;  and  so  on,  od  infinilum. 
And,  if  such  persons  unite  together, 
they  only  contract  a  criminal  and  in- 
cestuous marriage ;  so  much  so,  that 
ascendants  and  descendants,  who  are 
only  so  by  adoption,  cannot  intermarry ; 
and  even  after  the  adoption  is  dissolved 
the  prohibition  remains.  Tou  cannot, 
therefore ,  marry  a  woman  who  has  been 
either  your  daughter  Or  granddaughter 
by  adoption,  although  you  may  have 
emancipated  her. 
.  58,  59. 


When  two  persons  were  related  by  being  agnati  to  each  other, 
they  were  exactly  in  the  same  relative  position,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  power  of  marrying,  as  if  they  had  been  related  in  the  same 
degree  by  blood.     If  the  tie  of  agnatio  was  dissolved  by  emanci- 

Eation,  the  tie  of  blood,  if  any,  would  of  course  remain,  and  be  a 
ar  to  marriage ;  but  if  there  was  no  tie  of  blood,  that  is,  if  one 
of  the  parties  had  entered  the  family  by  adoption,  then,  if  the 
emancipated  person  had,  while  the  agnatio  subsisted,  occupied 
the  position  of  ascendant  or  descendant  to  the  other  person,  mar- 
riage was  forbidden,  but  if  that  of  a  collateral,  it  was  allowed. 


2.  Inter  eas  quoque  personas,  quse 
ex  transverse  gradu  cognationis  jun 
guntur,  est  queedam  similis  observa- 
tio,  sed  non  tanta.  Sane  enim  inter 
fratrem  sororemque  nuptis  prohi- 
bits sunt,  sive  ab  eodem  patre  ea- 
demque  matre  nati  fuerint,  sive  ex 
alterutro  eorum.  Sed  si  qua  per  ad- 
optionem soror  tibi  esse  coeperit, 
quamdiu  quidem  constat  adoptio, 
sane  inter  te  et  eam  nuptisB  consistere 
non  possunt :  cum  vero  per  emanoi- 
pationem  adoptio  dissoluta  sit,  pot- 


2.  There  are  also  restrictions,  though 
not  so  extensive,  on  marriage  between 
collateral  relations.  A  brother  and 
sister  are  forbidden  to  marry,  whether 
they  are  the  children  of  the  same  father 
and  mother,  or  of  one  of  the  two  only. 
And,  if  a  woman  becomes  your  sister 
by  adoption,  so  long  as  the  adoption 
subsists,  ^ou  certainly  cannot  marry 
her  ;  but  if  the  adoption  is  destroyed 
by  emancipation,  you  may  marry 
her;  as  you  may  aJso,  if  you  your- 
self are  emancipated.    Hence  it  fol- 
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eris  earn  nxorem  duoere :  sed  et  si  lows,  that  if  a  man  wonld  adopt  his 

tu  emanoipattiB  fueris,  nihil  est  im-  son-in-law,  he  ought  first  to  emanoi- 

pedimento  nnptiis.  Et  ideo  constat,  pate  his  daughter ;  and  if  he  would 

si    quis    generuin    adoptare    velit,  adopt  his  daughter-in-law,  he  ought 

debere     eum     ante    filiam     suam  previously  to  emancipate  his  son. 
emancipare :  et  si  quis  velit  nurum 
adoptare,  debere  eum  ante  filium 
emancipare. 

Gal  i,  60,  61 ;  D.  xxiii.  2. 17.  L 

To  adopt  a  son-in-law  would  be  to  make  him  brother  by  ag- 
nation of  nis  own  wife.  Should  therefore  the  adoption  take 
place  before  the  emancipation  of  the  daughter  the  previous  mar- 
riage would  be  invalidated.     (D.  xxiii.  2.  6.) 

3.  Fratris  vel  sororis  filiam  uxo-  3.  A  man  may  not  marry  the 
rem  ducere  non  licet.  Sed  neo  nep-  daughter  of  a  brother  or  a  sister,  nor 
tern  fratris  vel  sororis  ducere  (jms  the  granddaughter,  although  she  is  in 
potest,  quamvis  quarto  gradu  smt.  the  fourth  degree.  For  when  we  may 
Cujus  enim  filiam  uxorem  ducere  not  marry  the  daughter  of  any  person, 
non  Hcet,  ejus  neque  neptem  per-  neither  may  we  marry  the  grand- 
mittitur.  Ejus  vero  mulieris,  quam  daughter.  But  there  does  not  appear 
pater  tuus  adoptavit,  filiam  non  to  be  any  impediment  to  marrying  the 
videris  impediri  uxorem  ducere,  quia  daughter  of  a  woman  whom  your 
neque  naturali  neque  civiU  jure  tibi  father  has  adopted ;  for  she  is  not  con- 
conjungitur.  nected  with  you  either  by  natural  or 

civil  law. 
D.  xxiii.  2.  12.  4. 

In  the  direct  line  every  degree  represents  a  generation.  The 
son  is  in  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  his  father ;  the  grandson 
in  the  second  with  respect  to  his  grandfather.  In  the  collateral 
line  the  generations  are  taken  first  up  to,  and  then  down  from,  the 
common  ancestors.  For  instance,  first  cousins  are  in  the  fourth 
degree.  From  either  cousin  to  his  father  is  one  de^e,  from  the 
father  to  the  grandfather  is  another,  from  the  grandfather  to  the 
father  of  the  other  cousin  is  a  third,  and  from  that  father  to  that 
cousin  is  a  fourth. 

The  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother  s  daughter  had  been 
legalised  in  favour  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  (Suet,  in  Claud.  26 ; 
Gai.  L  62) ;  but  prohibited  by  Constantine.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  2.) 
Marriage  with  a  sister's  daughter  was  never  allowed. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  never  followed  the  family  of 
the  mother,  and  therefore,  though  she  was  adopted,  remained  as 
thev  were  before.  But  of  course  a  daughter  could  not  have  mar- 
ried an  adopted  son's  son. 

4.  Duorum  autem  fratrum  vel  4.  The  children  of  two  brothers  or 
sororum  liberi  vel  fratris  et  sororis  two  sisters,  or  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
jungi  possunt.                                        may  marry  together. 

D.  xxiii.  2.  3. 

The  marriage  of  first  cousins,  forbidden  by  preceding;  emperors, 
had  again  been  legalised  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.    (C.  v.  4. 19.) 

6.  Item  amitam,  licet  adoptivam,  6.  So,  too,  a  man  may  not  many 

uxorem  ducere  non  licet,  item  ma-    his  paternal  aunt,  even  though  she  is 
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terteram,  aaia  parentom  loco  ha- 
bentur.  Qua  ratione  Temm  est, 
inagnam  quoque  amitam  et  mater- 
teram  magnam  prohiberi  uzorem 
dnoere. 


BO  only  by  adoption  ;  nor  his  niatemal 
aunt;  because  they  are  regarded  as 
being  in  the  place  of  asoendants.  For 
the  same  reason,  no  person  may  marry 
his  great-aunt,  either  paternal  or  ma- 
ternal. 


Gai.  i.  62  ;  D.  xxiii.  2. 17.  2. 

It  was  of  course  only  possible  to  be  in  the  same  family  with 
an  adopted  aunt  on  the  father's  side.  A  mother's  sister  by  adop* 
tion  would  be  in  the  family  to  which  the  mother  belonged  by 
birth,  whereas  the  nephew  would  be  in  the  family  of  the  father, 
and  therefore  adoptivam  is  added  to  cumitam  only,  not  to  mater* 
teram. 

Every  person  in  the  first  degree  from  a  common  ancestor  was 
considered,  so  far  as  regarded  marriage,  in  the  position  of  that 
ancestor.  Thus  an  aunt,  being  in  the  first  degree  from  the  grand- 
father, the  common  ancestor,  was  looked  upon  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  that  grandfather  {parentis  loco  hahetv/r),  and  could  not 
therefore  marry  her  nephew.  A  cousin  would  be  in  the  second 
degree  from  the  common  ancestor,  and  therefore  proximity  would 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  union. 


6.  Adfinitatis  quoque  venera- 
tione  quarundam  nuptiis  absti- 
nere  necesse  est.  Ut  ecce  privignam 
aut  niurum  uzorem  duoere  non  licet, 
quia  utrsque  filiss  loco  sunt.  Quod 
scilicet  ita  accipi  debet,  si  fuit 
nurus  aut  privigna :  nam  si  adhuo 
nurus  est,  id  est  si  adhuc  nupta 
est  filio  tuo,  alia  ratione  uxorem 
earn  ducere  non  poteris,  quia  eadem 
duobus  nupta  esse  non  potest :  item 
si  adhuo  privigna  tua  est,  id  est  si 
mater  ejus  tibi  nupta  est,  ideo  earn 
uxorem  ducere  non  poteris,  quia 
duas  uxores  eodem  tempore  habere 
non  licet. 


6.  There  are,  too,  other  marriages 
from  which  we  must  abstain,  from 
regard  to  the  ties  created  by  marriage ; 
for  example,  a  man  may  not  marry  his 
wife's  daughter,  or  his  son's  wife,  for 
they  are  both  in  the  place  of  daughters 
to  him ;  but  this  must  be  understood 
to  mean  those  who  have  been  our  step- 
daughters or  daughters-in-law;  for  if 
a  woman  is  still  your  daughter-in-law, 
that  is,  if  she  is  still  married  to  your 
son,  you  cannot  marry  her  for  another 
reason,  as  she  cannot  be  the  wife  of 
two  persons  at  once.  And  if  your  step- 
daughter is  still  your  stepdaughter, 
that  is,  if  her  mower  is  still  married 
to  yon,  you  cannot  marry  her,  because 
a  person  cannot  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time. 


Qai.  i.  68. 


AffimAtaa  is  the  tie  created  by  marriage  between  each  person 
of  the  married  pair  and  the  kindred  of  the  other. 


7.  Socrum  quoque  et  novercam 
prohibitum  est  uxorem  duoere,  quia 
matris  loco  sunt.  Quod  et  ipsum 
dissolutademum  adfinitate  procedit ; 
alioquin  si  adhuo  noveroa  est^  id 
est  si  adhuc  patri  tuo  nupta  est, 
commnni  jure  impeditur  tibi  nubere, 
quia  eadem  duobus  nupta  esse  non 
potest :  item  si  adhuc  socrus  est,  id 
est  si  adhuo  filia  ejus  tibi  nupta  est. 


7.  Again,  a  man  is  forbidden  to 
marry  his  wife's  mother,  and  his  father's 
wife,  because  they  hold  the  place  of 
mothers  to  him ;  a  prohibition  which 
can  only  operate  when  the  affinity  is 
dissolved ;  for  if  vour  stepmother  is 
still  your  stepmother,  that  is,  if  she  is 
still  married  to  your  father,  she  would 
be  prohibited  from  marryinff  you  by 
the  common  rule  of  law,  whi<ui  forbids 

P2 
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ideo  ixnpedinntnr  nnptin,  quia  duas    a  woman  ta  have  two  husbandB  at  the 
uxores  habe»  non  potes.  same  time.    So  if  your  wife's- mother 

is  still  your  wife's  mother,  that  is,  if 
her  daughter  is  «tiU  -married  to  you, 
you  cannot  marry  her,  because  you 
cannot  have  two  wives  at  the  same 
time. 
Gai.  i  63. 

The  Institutes  do  not  notice  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and 
sister-in-law.  It  was  permitted  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
who  forbad  it.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  2.)  The  prohibition  was  renewed 
by  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius.     (C.  v.  5.  5.) 

8.  Mariti  tamen  filius  ex  alia  8.  The  son  of  a  husband  by  a  former 
uxore  et  uxoris  filia  ex  alio  marito,  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  a  wife  by  a 
vel  contra,  matrimonium  recte  con-  former  husband,  or  the  daughter  of  a 
trahunt,  licet  habeant  fratrem  so-  husband  by  a  former  wife,  and  tiie  son 
roremve  ex  matrimonio  postea  con-  of  a  wife  by  a  former  husband,  may 
traoto  natos.  lawfully  contract  marriage,  even  though 

they  have  a  brother  or  sister  bom  of 
the  second  marriage. 

9.  Si  uxor  tua  post  divortium  ex  9.  The  daughter  of  a  divorced  wife 
alio  filiam  prooreaverit^  hieo  non  est  by  a  second  husband  is  not  your  step- 
quidem  pnvigna  tua,  sed  Julianus  daughter ;  and  yet  Julian  says  we 
hujusmooi  nuptiis  abstinere  debere  ought  to  abstain  from  such  a  marriage, 
ait :  nam  neo  sponsam  filii  nurum  For  the  woman  betrothed  to  jout  son 
esse  nee  patris  sponsam  novercam  is  not  your  daughter-in-law ;  nor  is  the 
esse,  rectius  tamen  et  jure  facturos  woman  betrowed  to  you  your  son's 
eos,  qui  hujusmodi  nuptiis  se  ah-  stepmother ;  and  yet  it  is  more  decent 
stinuerint.  and  more  in  accordance  with  law  to 

abstain  from  such  marriages. 
D.  xxiii.  2. 12. 1,  et  seq. 

The  sponaalia  constituted  in  no  way  a  binding  tie.  They 
were,  as  far  as  law  went,  mutual  promises  to  contract  a  tie. 
SpoTiaalia  8vmt  sponsio  et  repromisaio  nwptiwrwm  fv^ivt/ra/rwm,, 
(D.  xxiii.  1. 1.)  All  that  was  necessary  was,  that  the  parties,  and 
their  respective  patresfo/milioj^^  should  consent,  and  that  the  be- 
trothed should  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  Either  party 
wishing  to  renounce  the  engagement,  which,  by  law,  was  always 
permissible,  could  do  so  by  announcing  the  wish  in  these  words — 
conditi(me  tua  non  utor,  and  forfeiting  the  arrhcB,  i.e.  thin^ 
given  as  earnest  or  security  that  the  promise  should  be  kept,  if 
any  had  been  given.  Hence  it  could  only  be  custom  founded  on 
a  respect  for  boni  mores  that  prevented  a  father  marrying  his 
son's  betrothed,  or  a  son  his  father's. 

10.  Blud  certum  est,  serviles  10.  It  is  certain  that  the  relation- 
quoque  oognationes  impedimento  ships  of  slaves  are  an  impediment  to 
esse  nuptiis,  si  forte  pater  et  marriage,  if  the  father  and  daughter, 
filia  aut  frater  et  soror  manumissi  or  brother  and  sister,  as  the  case  may 
fuerint.  be,  have  been  enfranchised. 

D.  xxiii.  2.  14.  2. 

The  union  of  slaves,  contubemiumj  was  not  recognised  in  law 
as  a  marriage;  but  still  the  law  did  not  permit  natural  ties  to  be 
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violated  in  the  case  of  slaves,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
issue  of  concubinage,  or  that  of  illicit  commerce.  (C.  v.  4.  4.) 
Of  course  a  manumission  must  have  taken  place,  or  there  could 
be  no  question  of  nuptice  ;  but  if  slaves  were  freed,  then,  although 
competent  to  contract  a  marriage,  they  were  bound  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  could  not  marry  any  one  connected  with  them  by  dose 
natural  relationship. 

IL  Sunt  et  alia  persons,  qua  11.  There  are  other  persons  also 

propter    diversas   rationes  nuptias  between  whom  marriage  is  prohibited 

Gontrahere  prohibentur,  quas  in  li-  for  different  reasons,  which  we  have 

bris  digestomm  sen  pandectarom  ex  permitted  to  be  enumerated  in  the 

veteri  jure  oolleotarum  enumerari  t>ooks   of    the   Digests  or    PandeotSi 

permisimuB.  collected  from  the  old  law. 
.  D.  xxiiL  2.  44.  pr.  and  1. 

The  reasons  referred  to  are  not,  like  the  preceding,  founded  on 
nearness  of  relationship  or  other  tie,  but  on  public  or  political 
grounds.  The  patref*  and  pleba  couid  not  intermarry  till  the  lex 
Canuleia.  (b.c.  444.)  (See  Introd.  sec.  9.)  Nor  the  freebom  and 
f reedmen  till  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppasa.  (a.d.  9.)  (D.  xxiil 
2.  23.)  This  law  prohibited  the  marriage  of  senators  with  freed* 
women,  but  allowed  that  of  other  freebom,  forbidding  at  the  same 
time  all  freebom  to  marry  actresses  or  women  of  openly  bad  char- 
acter. (D.  xxiii.  2.  41.)  Constantine  extended  the  prohibition  as 
regarded  persons  of  high  rank  to  marrying  freewomen  of  the 
lowest  class,  hwmilea  abjectoBve  personce.  (C.  v.  27.  1.)  This  was 
repealed  by  Justinian.  (Nov.  117.  6.)  The  guardian  could  not 
marry  his  ward  before  she  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  unless 
betrothed  or  given  to  him  by  her  father.  (D.  xxiii.  2.  66.)  The 
governor  of  a  province  could  not,  while  he  held  his  office,  marry 
a  native  of  that  province  (D.  xxiii  2.  38.  57),  lest  he  should  abuse 
his  authoritv.  The  ravisher  could  not  marry  the  woman  he  vio- 
lated. (C.  IX.  13.  2.)  Nor  the  adulterer  his  accomplice.  (Nov. 
134.)     Nor  a  Jew  a  Christian.     (C.  I  9.  6.) 

While  the  distinction  between  Latini  (colonicurii)  and  civea 
remained  in  force,  a  citizen  had  not  connubium,  and  therefore 
could  not  contract  juatoe  nuptice,  with  a  Latina  or  a  peregrina 
unless  he  received  permission  from  the  emperor  to  contract  justce 
nuptice  with  such  a  person,  a  permission  which  Qaius  tells  us  was 
often  accorded  to  veterans.  (Qai.  i  57  ;  Ulp.  Beg.  v.  4.)  But 
the  unauthorised  union  of  a  citizen  with  a  Latina  or  peregrina 
was  recognised  as  matri/monium,  though  not  as  justce  nuptice. 
The  wife  was  termed  in  such  a  case  injuata  uxor.  None  of  the 
rules  of  law  as  to  patria  poteatas  and  doa  applied  to  such  a 
union,  but  the  breach  of  the  tie  would  be  looked  on  as  adultery. 
<D.  xlviii  5.  13.  pr.  1.) 

12.  Si  adversuB  ea,  ^os  dizimng,  12.  If  persons  unite  themselves  in 

fliiqm  coierint,   neo    vir  neo    uxor  contravention  of  the  rules  thus  laid 

nee  nnptie  neo  matrimoniom  neo  down,  there  is  no  husband  or  wife,  no 

dos  intellegitur.    Itaqne  ii,  qui  ex  nuptial^  no  marriage,  nor  marriage 
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eo  ooita  nasonntnr,  in  potestate  portion,  and  the  children  bom  in  such 
patris  non  stint,  sed  tales  sunt,  a  connection  are  not  in  the  power  of 
quantum  ad  patriam  potestatem  the  father.  For,  with  regard  to  the 
pertinet,  quales  sunt  ii,  quos  mater  power  of  a  father,  they  are  in  the 
Tulgo  ooncepit  Nam  nee  hi  patrem  position  of  children  conceived  in  pro- 
haMre  inteueguntur,  cum  his  etiam  stitntion,  who  are  looked  upon  as  having 
incertus  est  :^  unde  solent  filii  no  father,  because  it  is  uncertain  who 
spurii  appellari,  vel  a  Greca  voce  he  is ;  and  are  therefore  called  spuriif 
quasi  mropadfiy  concept!,  vel  quasi  either  from  a  Greek  word  (nropddijv, 
sine  patre  filiL  Seqmtur  er^  ut  meaning  '  at  hazard,'  or  as  being  sine 
et  dissolute  tali  ooitu  neo  dotis  ex-  voire,  without  a  father.  On  the  disso- 
aotioni  locus  sit  Qui  autem  pro-  lution,  therefore,  of  such  a  connection, 
hibitas  nuptias  ooeunt,  et  alias  there  can  be  no  claim  made  for  the 
poanas  i>atiuntur,  qua  saoris  con-  demand  of  a  marriage  portion.  Per- 
stitutionibus  oontinentur.  sons  who  contract  pr<uiibited  marriages 

are  liable  also  to  further  penalties  set 
forth  in  our  imperial  constitutions. 
Gal  L  64 ;  D.  L  5.  23 ;  D.  xxiiL  2.  62. 

Under  the  head  of  stuprtMn  the  Romans  included  every  union 
of  the  sexes  forbidden  by  morality.  Different  punishments 
awaited  the  guilty  according  to  the  degree  of  crime  implied  in  the 
union.  (Cod.  v.  5. 4.)  But  the  law  recognised  and  regulated  in  con- 
cubinage (concubinatv^)  a  permanent  cohabitation,  though  with- 
out the  sanction  of  marriage,  between  parties  to  whose  marriage 
there  was  no  legal  obstacle.  In  every  case  where  such  an  obstacle 
existed,  unless  the  obstacle  was  one  merely  founded  on  public 
policy,  such  as  that  of  being  governor  of  a  province,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  marry  a  native  of  that  province,  the  law  inflicted  a 

Eunishment  on  parties  cohabiting  in  defiance  of  law.  During  the 
iter  Empire,  the  chief  incident  of  the  Roman  concubinatv^y 
which  was  so  far  restricted  that  a  man  could  not  have  two  con- 
cubines at  once,  or  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  was,  that  the  children 
could  be  legitimatised,  and  so  placed  on  a  footing  with  the 
of&pring  of  a  legal  marriage.  (See  next  section.)  Between  the 
formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  contracting  of  a  legal  marriage^ 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  except  wmit  rested  in 
the  intention  of  the  parties.  If  two  persons  lived  together,  it  was 
the  intention  with  which  they  did  so  that  decided  whether  the 
union  was  concubinage  or  marriaga  CoTicvMnam  ex  sola  animi 
deatinatione  ceatimouri  oportet  (D.  xxv.  7.  4.)  If  there  was  no 
affectio  ma/ritalis,  no  intention  to  treat  the  woman  as  a  wife,  she 
was  not  a  wife.  Of  course,  practically,  the  question  of  consent 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  left  doubtful.  Qenerally  speaking,  an  instru- 
ment fixing  the  amount  settled  respectively  by  the  husband  and 
wife,  was  drawn  up,  and  the  consent  was  publicly  ^ven  in  the 
presence  of  friends.  And  as  concubinage  was  a  dishonourable 
state,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  marriage,  when  the  woman 
was  of  honest  parentage  and  of  good  character,  was  very  strong. 
To  the  union  of  concubinage  none  of  the  incidents  of  marriage 
attached.  No  dos  could  ^  asked  for,  no  donatio  was  made  oy 
the  man :  the  children  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
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In  a  legal  marriage,  without  conventioinmanum,  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  wife  (doe)  belonged  to  the  husband  during  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage.  In  early  times  his  power  over  the 
do8  was  unrestricted,  but  afterwards  successive  limitations  of  this 
power  were  introduced.  (See  Bk  ii.  Tit  7.  8 ;  Tit.  8.  pr.)  The 
settlement  on  the  wife  by  the  husband  (donatio  propter  nuptiaa) 
belonged,  during  the  marriage,  to  the  wife,  but  was  managed 
by  the  husband.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tii  7.  3.)  Divorce  was  always 
permitted  if  either  party  ceased  to  wish  to  preserve  the  tie  of 
marriage,  which  was  only  looked  on  as  a  contract  resting  on  mutual 
consent  A  woman  in  manu  could  not  divorce  hersdf  from  her 
husband,  while  a  woman,  not  in  manu  but  in  the  potesta^  of  her 
father,  might  be  divorced  from  her  husband  by  her  father,  though 
Marcus  Aurelius  forbad  the  father  to  exercise  his  power  except 
for  some  grave  reasons.  (Cod  v.  17.  5.)  Unless,  however,  both 
parties  consented  to  a  divorce,  heavy  penalties  were  attached  to 
its  being  insisted  on  by  one  alone,  unless  any  of  the  grounds  for 
divorce  established  by  law,  such  as  adultery  or  criminal  conduct 
(Cod.  V.  17.  8),  could  be  shown  to  exist ;  and,  by  the  lex  Julia  de 
aduUeriia,  the  fact  of  repudiation  had  to  be  established  by  the 
presence  of  seven  citizens  as  witnesses,  and  a  libellus  repudii. 
After  the  divorce  either  party  might,  after  a  fixed  interval,  marry 
again,  until,  at  a  late  period  of  Roman  law,  this  power  of  re- 
marriage was  curtailed  by  the  Theodosian  code.  (Cod.  Th.  iii.  16. 2.) 

13.  Aliquando  autem  evenit,  ut  13.  It    sometimes    happens    that 

liberj  quidem  statim,  ut  nati  snnt,  children  who  at  their  birth  were  not  in 

in  potestate    parentnm  non  fiant,  the  power  of  their  father,  are  brought 

postea  autem  redigantur  in  potes-  under  it  afterwards.    Buoh  is  the  case 

tatem.      Quails    e^    is,    qui    dum  of  a  natural  son,  who  is  given  to  the 

naturalis  fuerat,  postea  ourisB  datus  curia,  and  then  becomes  subiect  to  his 

potestati  patris  subidtur.    Nee  non  father's  power.    Again,  a  child  bom  of 

IS,  qui  a  muliere  libera  procreatus,  a  free  woman,  with  whom  marriage 

cujus   matrimonium   minime   legi-  was  not  prohibited  by  any  law,  but 

bus    interdictum    fuerat,    sed    ad  with  whom  the  father  only  cohabited, 

quam  pater  oonsuetudinem  habu-  will  likewise  become  subject  to  the 

erat,  postea  ex  nostra  constitutione  power  of  his  father  if  at  any  time  after- 

dotalibusinstrumentiscompositiSyin  wards  dotal  instruments  are   drawn 

potestate  patris  efficitur :  quod  et  up  according  to  the  provisions  of  our 

alii  si  ez  eodem  matrimonio  fuerint  constitution.     And  this  constitution 

procreati,  similiter  nostra  oonstitutio  carries  with  it  the  same  result  as  to 

prabuit.  any  other  children  who  may  be  subse- 
quently born  of  the  same  marriage. 
Gai.  i.  66  ;^C.  v.  27. 10. 

By  legitimation  the  offspring  of  concubinage  were  placed  in 
the  position  of  liberi  legitimi,  and  this  was  effected  in  three  ways : 
1.  By  oblation  to  the  curia ;  2.  By  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
the  parents ;  and  3.  By  a  rescript  of  the  emperor,  a  mode  intro- 
duced by  Justinian  in  the  74th  I^'ovel.  The  ctma  was  the  class 
from  which,  in  provincial  towns,  the  magistrates  were  eligible. 
To  be  a  member  was  a  distinction,  but  an  onerous  one,  from  the 
expenses  and  burdens  attached  to  the  position.  In  order  to  prevent 
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the  order  decaying  through  unwillingness  to  incur  the  expenses 
attending  it,  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian  permitted  citizens, 
whether  themselves  members  of  the  curia  or  not,  to  present  their 
children  bom  in  concubinage  to,  and  make  them  members  of,  the 
order  (Cod  v.  27.  3),  by  which  they  became  legitimate,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  father.  This  mode  of  legitiipation,  which  could, 
of  course,  only  be  adopted  when  the  parents  were  rich,  did  not, 
however,  make  the  cmldren  complete  members  of  the  father  s 
family.  They  became  his  legitimate  children,  but  gained  no 
new  relationship  or  right  of  succession  to  any  other  member  of 
his  family.     (C.  v.  27.  9.) 

Constantine  first  established  that  natural  children  should  be 
made  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Justinian  required  that  at  the  moment  of  conception  the  parents 
should  have  been  capable  of  a  legal  marriage ;  that  an  instru- 
ment settling  the  do8  (inatnmientvmi  dotale),  or,  at  least,  attest- 
ing the  marriage  {iTiatrvmientum  nuptiale)^  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  that  the  children  should  rati^  the  legitimation,  for  no 
one  was  made  legitimate  against  his  wilL     (Nov.  89.  11.) 

If  the  mother  was  dead  or  had  disappeared,  and  the  marriage 
was  thus  impossible,  Justinian  enacted  that  the  natural  children 
(if  there  was  no  legitimate  one)  might,  by  an  imperial  rescript, 
be  placed  in  the  position  they  would  have  held  if  the  marriage 
had  taken  place ;  and  this  rescript  might  be  given  to  the  children 
after  the  father's  death,  if  the  father,  by  his  testament,  expressed 
his  wish  to  that  effect     (Nov.  89.  9.  10.) 

The  readings  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  text  are  very  various, 
and  Buschke  inserts  non  before  fuerint  procreati ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  would  then  be  so  obscure  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  retain  the  reading  adopted  in  most  tezta 
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Non  solum  tamen  naturales  li-  Not  only  are  our  natural  ohildreo, 

beri  secundum  ea,  qu8B  dizimus,  in    as  we  have  said,  in  our  power,  but 
poiestate  nostra  sunt,  verum  etiam    those  also  whom  we  adopt, 
ii,  quos  adoptamus. 

Gal  L  97. 

Before  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  effect  of  adoption  (see  Introd. 
sec.  42)  was  to  place  the  person  adopted  exactly  in  the  position  he 
would  have  held  h%d  he  been  bom  a  son  of  the  person  adopting 
him.  All  the  property  of  the  adoptive  son  belonged  to  his  adop- 
tive father.  The  adoptive  son  was  heir  to  his  adoptive  father,  if 
intestate,  bore  his  name  (retaining,  however,  the  name  of  his  own 
gens  with  the  change  of  -tts  into  -anus,  as  Octavius,  Octavianus), 
and  shared  the  sacred  rites  of  the  family  he  entered. 

Naturales  liberi  is  here  opposed  to  adoptivi,  not,  as  in  the 
last  Title,  to  legitimi. 
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L  Adoptio  autem  dnobus  modis  1.  Adoption  takes   place  in   two 

-fit,  aut  piinoipali  rescripto  ant  im-    ways,  either  by  imperial  rescript,  or 


perio magistratos.  Imperatoris  auc-  by  the  authority  oi  the -magistrate, 
toritate  adoptamus  eos  easve,  qui  The  imperial  rescript  gives  power  to 
quaave  soi  juris  sunt  Qusb  species  ado^t  persons  of  either  sex  who  are 
adoptionis  dicitur  adrogatio.  Im-  «ut^iirM;  and  this  species  of  adoption 
perio  ma^tratus  adoptamus  eos  is  called  arrogation.  By  the  authority 
•easve,  qm  qusBve  in  potestate  pa-  of  the  magistrate  we  may  adopt  per- 
rentum  sun^  sive  primum  gradum  sons  of  either  sex  in  the  power  of  an 
liberorum  optineant,  qualis  est  filius  ascendant,  whether  in  the  first  degree, 
filia^  sive  inferiorem,  qualis  est  nepos  as  sons  and  daughters,  or  in  an  inferior 
neptis,  pronepos  proneptis.  degree,    as    grandchildren    or    great- 

grandchUdren. 
Gai.  i  98,  99. 

A  public  character  was  always  attached  in  ancient  Roman  law 
to  so  important  an  alteration  in  families  as  adoption.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  42.)  The  sanction  of  the  curice  was  probably  necessary  to 
its  validity,  when  the  family  of  a  member  of  the  ctiricB  was 
affected,  if  the  person  adopted  was  aui  jiLvis,  his  entry  into  a 
new  family  (flrrogatio)  was  jealously  watched,  as  the  pontificea 
would  never  allow  it  where  there  was  any  likelihood  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  family  he  quitted  becoming  extinct  by  his  departure 
from  it.  The  form  of  gaining  the  consent  of  the  aiMrice  was  even 
continued  when  the  durioB  were  only  represented  by  thirty  lictors, 
until  the  rescript  of  the  emperor  was  substituted  as  a  means  of 
effecting  arrogations. 

What  were  the  forms  of  arrogation,  when  neither  the  personarro- 
gated  nor  the  person  arrogating  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  curioB^ 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge ;  but  we  may  guess  that  arrogation 
was  effected  by  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  the  person  arrogated  was 
claimed  as  the  child  of  the  arrogator,and  let  judgment  go  by  default 

If  the  person  adopted  was  under  the  power  of  another,  the 
person  under  whose  power  he  was  had  to  release  him  from  that 
power,  which  he  did  oy  selling  him  (mancipatio)  three  several 
times,  which  destroyed  his  own  patria  poteatas  (see  Introd.  sec. 
42),  and  then  giving  him  up  to  the  adoptm^  parent  by  a  fictitious 
process  of  law,  called  *  in  jv/re  cessio^  in  which  he  was  claimed  and 
acknowledged  as  the  child  of  the  person  who  adopted  him,  and 
pronounced  to  be  so  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  proceeding 
was  held  (imperio  magiatrattLa).  The  word  adoptio  was  common 
to  both  processes,  both  to  arrogatio,  said  by  Gains  to  be  derived 
fi*om  rogo,  because  the  consent  of  the  person  arrogating,  of  the 
person  arrogated,  and  of  the  populus,  was  asked  (Qai.  i.  99), 
and  to  adoptio  in  its  more  limited  sense  of  the  adoption  of  a  person 
not  sui  jv/ris.  For  the  ceremonies  previously  required  for  the 
adoption  of  a  person  alieni  juris,  Justinian  substituted  the  simple 
proceeding  of  executing,  in  presence  of  a  magistrate,  a  deed, 
declaring  the  fact  of  the  adoption — the  parties  to  the  adoption, 
that  is,  the  person  giving,  the  person  given,  and  the  person  re- 
ceiving,  being  personally  present  to  give  their  consent.  But  it 
was  sufficient  if  the  consent  of  the  party  adopted  was  expressed  by 
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his  not  declaring  his  dissent — tuwi  contradicente.    (C.  viii  48. 11 ; 
Tit.  12.  8.) 

2.  Bed  hodie  ez  nostra  consti-  2.  But  now,  by  onr  oonBtitution, 
tutione,  onm  filiusiamilias  a  patre  when  a /i/tiM/amt7t<ui8  givenin  adop- 
natnrali  extranesB  personsB  in  adop-  tion  by  his  natural  father  to  a  stranger, 
tionem  datur,  jura  potestatis  natur-  the  power  of  t];ie  natural  father  is  not 
alis  patris  mimme  dissolvuntur  neo  dissolved ;  no  right  passes  to  the  adop- 
quidquam  ad  patrem  adoptivum  tive  father,  nor  is  the  adopted  son  in 
transit  neo  in  potestate  ejus  est,  his  power,  although  we  allow  such  son 
hcet  ab  intestate  jura  suocessionis  the  right  of  succession  to  his  adoptive 
ei  a  nobis  tributa  sunt  Si  vero  father  dying  intestate.  But  if  a  natu- 
pater  naturalis  non  extraneo,  sed  ral  father  should  give  his  son  in  adop- 
avo  filii  sui  matemo,  vel  si  ipse  tion  not  to  a  stranger,  but  to  the  son's 
pater  naturalis  fuerit  emancipatus,  maternal  ffrandfatner;  or,  supposing 
etiam  patemo,  vel  proavo  simili  the  naturu  father  has  been  emanci- 
modo  patemo  vel  matemo  filium  pated,  if  he  gives  the  son  in  adoption 
suum  dederit  in  adoptionem :  in  hoc  to  the  son's  paternal  grandfather,  or 
casu  quia  in  unam  personam  con-  to  the  son's  paternal  great-^[randfather; 
currunt  et  naturalia  et  adoptionis  or  if  the  natural  fawer  gives  the  son 
jura,  manet  stabile  jus  patris  adop-  in  adoption  to  the  son's  maternal  grand- 
tivi,  et  naturali  vinculo  copulatum  father,  then  in  these  cases,  as  the 
et  legitime  adoptionis  modoconstrio-  rights  of  nature  and  adoption  concur 
tum,  ut  et  in  nunilia  et  in  potestate  in  the  same  person,  the  power  of  the 
hujusmodi  patris  adoptivi  sit.  adoptive  father,  knit  by  natural  ties 

and  strengthened  by  a  legal  form  of 
adoption,  is  preserved  undiminished, 
so  uiat  the  adopted  son  is  both  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  power,  of  his  adop- 
tive father. 
C.  viii.  48. 10. 

The  change  made  by  Justinian  in  the  law  of  adoption  (C.  viii. 
48.  10)  comj^etely  altered  its  character.  It  used  sometimes  to 
happen  under  the  old  law,  that  a  son  lost  the  succession  to  his  own 
father  by  being  adopted,  and  to  his  adoptive  father  by  a  subsequent 
emancipation.  Justinian  wished  to  remedy  this  effectually.  He 
therefore  provided  that  the  son  given  in  adoption  to  a  stranger, 
that  is,  any  one  not  an  ascendant,  should  be  in  the  same  position 
to  his  own  father  as  before,  but  gain  by  adoption  the  succession  to 
his  adoptive  father,  if  the  adoptive  father  died  intestate.  The 
adoptive  father  was  not,  however,  bound,  like  the  natural  father 
(Bk.  ii.  Tit.  18),  to  leave  him  a  share  of  his  property,  if  be  made 
a  will  In  this  kind  of  adoption,  which  commentators  have  termed 
the  adoptio  minus  plena,  the  adoptive  son  still  remained  in  the 
family  of  his  natural  father ;  and  the  only  change  which  adoption 
caused  was,  that  he  acquired  a  right  of  succession  to  his  adoptive 
father,  if  intestate.     (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  1.  14.) 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  adoptive  son  was  given,  was 
one  of  his  own  ascendants,  then  the  old  law  was  permitted  to  regu- 
late the  effects  of  the  adoption,  and  the  adoption  in  this  case  was 
what  the  commentators  term  adoptio  plena.  The  adoptive  son 
entered  the  family  of  the  ascendant,  who  became  his  adoptive 
father.  A  grandson  was  not  naturally  in  the  same  family  with 
his  matemal  grandfather,  and  could  only  enter  the  family  of  his 
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maternal  grandfather  by  being  adopted.  If  he  had  been  bom  after 
his  father  had  been  emancipated,  he  would  not  be  in  the  same 
family  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  mi^ht  therefore  wish  to 
adopt  him.  It  was  even  possible  that  he  mignt  be  adopted  bv  his 
own  father ;  for  if  bom  before  his  father  was  emancipated,  his 
£randf ather  might  have  emancipated  his  father  without  emancipat- 
ing him,  and  then  might  afterwards  have  given  him  in  adoption  to 
his  father. 


3.  Com  autem  impubes  per  prin- 
dpale  rescriptum  aarogatur,  causa 
oognita  adrogatio  permittitiir  et 
exqoiritar  causa  aorogationis,  an 
honesta  sit  expediatque  pupillo,  et 
cum  quibusdam  oondioionibus  ad- 
rogatio fit,  id  est  ut  caveat  adro- 
gaSor  personsB  publicie,  hoc  est 
tabulario,  si  intra  pubertatem  pu- 
pillus  decesserit,  restituturum  se 
bona  illis,  qui,  si  adoptio  facta  non 
esset,  ad  successionem  ejus  venturi 
essent.  Item  non  alias  emancipare 
eos  potest  adrogator,  nisi  causa 
cognita  digni  emancipatione  fuerint 
et  tunc  sua  bona  eis  reddat.  Sed 
et  si  decedens  plater  eum  ezhereda- 
yerit  vel  vivus  sine  justa  causa  eum 
emancipaverit,  jubetur  quartam  par- 
tem ei  suorum  bonorum  relinquere, 
videlicet  prater  bona,  quaa  ad  patrem 
adoptivum  traustulit  et  quorum  com- 
modum  ei  adquisivit  postca. 


Gal  L  102;  D.  L  7. 


3.  When  any  one,  under  the  a«e  of 
puberty,  is  arrogated  by  imperial  re- 
script, the  arrogation  is  only  allowed 
when  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  asked^ 
what  is  the  motive  leading  to  the  arro- 

gation,  and  whether  the  arrogation  is 
onourable  and  expedient  for  the 
pupiL  And  the  arrogation  is  always 
made  under  certain  conditions:  the 
arroeator  is  obliged  to  give  security  to 
a  public  person,  that  is,  a  notary,  that 
if  the  pupil  should  die  within  the  age 
of  puberty,  he  will  restore  all  the  pro- 
perty to  those  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him  if  no  adoption  had  been 
made.  Nor,  again,  can  the  arrogator 
emancipate  the  person  arrogated,  un- 
less, on  examination  into  the  case,  it 
appears  that  the  latter  is  worthy  of 
emancipation;  and  then  the  arroga- 
tor must  restore  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  person  he  emancipates. 
Also,  if  the  arrogator,  on  his  death- 
bed, has  disinherited  his  arrogated  son^ 
or,  during  his  life,  has  emcuacipated 
him  without  just  cause,  he  is  obliged 
to  give  up  to  him  the  fourth  part  of  all 
his  ^oods,  besides  what  the  son  brought 
to  Imn  at  the  time  of  arrogation,  or  haa 
acquired  for  him  afterwards. 
18 ;  D.  xxxviii.  6. 13. 


Formerly  neither  women  nor  children  under  the  a^  of  puberty 
could  be  arrogated.  Arrogation  was  first  permitted  m  the  case  of 
the  latter  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Ulp.  Reg.  viii.  5),  but  only  after  strict 
inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When 
arrogation  by  imperial  rescript  was  introduced,  women  also  might 
be  arrogated  (D.  i.  7.  21.)  Besides  the  general  inquiry  which 
took  place  in  every  case  of  adoption,  as  to  the  ages  of  the  parties^ 
and  the  possible  injustice  to  other  members  of  the  family,  to  which 
the  introduction  of  a  new  member  might  give  rise,  in  the  case  of 
an  impiubes  inquiry  was  made  whether  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proposed  arrogator  were  such  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  arrogation  would  be  beneficial  to  the  person  arrogated. 
Further,  certain  regulations  were  made,  designed  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  vmpubeSy  which  were  briefly  as  follows : — 1.  If  the 
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arrogated  son  died  before  puberty,  the  arrogator  had  to  restore  the 
property  of  the  son  to  that  son's  natural  heira  2.  If  the  arrogated 
4son  was  disinherited  or  wasemancipated  without  goodreason  ^fore 
puberty,  the  arrogated  son  received  back  all  his  own  property,  and 
also  received  one-fourth  of  the  property  of  the  arrogator,  called  the 
quarta  D.  Pii,or  quarta  Antoninay  as  having  been  first  required  by 
that  emperor.  3.  If  the  son  was  emancipated  before  puberty  for  a 
ffood  reason,  the  son  received  his  own  property  from  the  arrogator, 
but  nothing  more.  4.  Lastly,  if  the  arrogated  son,  on  attaining 
puberty,  wished  to  rescind  the  arrogation,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so^ 
if  he  could  show  it  was  prejudicial  to  him.  Under  Justinian  arro- 
gated  persons  and  persons  adopted  by  ascendants  were  treated  as 
cognati  in  the  succession  to  the  natural  father  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  5.  3) ; 
and,  in  the  intestate  succession  to  the  arrogated  son,  the  arrogator 
was  postponed  to  the  children  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  arro- 
gated son  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  10.  2),  and  the  arrogator  had  only  the 
usufruct  of  the  property  of  the  arrogated  son  while  the  arrogated 
son  was  living. 

There  is  some  little  doubt  when  arrogation  was  first  made  per 
rescriptwm  principale.  However,  Ulpian  (Reg.  viii.  5)  expresses 
himself  too  plainly  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  in  his  time  arrogation 
was  made  per  populuTa  (i.e.  by  the  cwrioe  represented  by  lictors), 
and  not  by  imperial  licence.  He  further  adds,  that  arrogation  was 
only  made  at  Rome  (Reg,  viii.  4),  but,  of  course,  when  the  system 
of  permitting  it  by  imperial  rescript  was  adopted,  place  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  arrogation. 

The  t(ibula/rii  here  spoken  of  were  public  notaries,  who  kept 
public  registers  (taimlce),  on  which  formal  acts  were  recorded. 

4.  Minorem  natu  non  posse  ma-  4.  A  younger  person  cannot  adopt 

jorem  adoptare  placet :  adoptio  enim  an  older  ;  for  adoption  imitates  na- 

naturam  imitator,  et  pro  monstro  tnre;  and  it  seems  mmatnral,  that  a 

est,  ut  major  sit  filius  qaam  pater,  son  should  be  older  than  his  father. 

Debet  itaque  is,  qui  sibi  per  aaroga-  Any  one,  therefore,  who  wi^es  either 

tionem  yei  adoptionem  nlium  facit,  to  adopt  or  arrogate  a  son,  should  be 

plena  pubertate,  id  est  decern  et  the  elder  by  the  term  of  complete 

octe  annis  prsecedere.  puberty,  that  is,  by  eighteen  years. 

D. L  7. 15.  3 ;  D.  i.  7. 16;  D.  L  7.  40. 1. 

As  long  as  the  required  number  of  years  intervened,  there  was 
no  further  positive  nile  as  to  age ;  but  it  being  in  the  discretion 
of  the  emperor  to  allow  arrogation  or  not,  there  was  generally  a 
disposition  to  refuse  it  unless  the  person  who  wished  to  adopt  was 
of  such  an  age,  or  in  such  physical  circumstances,  as  to  make  it 
improbable  he  should  have  children  of  his  own.  (D.  i  7. 15.)  But 
unmarried  persons  might  adopt.     (D.  i.  7.  30.) 

The  legal  age  of  puberty  in  males  was  fourteen  ;  but  eighteen 
was  the  age  at  which  the  body  was  considered  to  be  fully  developed 
in  all  cases,  plena  pubertal. 

6.  Licet  autem  et  in  locum  ne-  5.  But  a  person  may  adopt  another 

{>otis  vel  neptis  vel  in  locum  prone-    as  grandson  or  granddaughter,  great- 
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potis  vel  pronepiU  vel  deinceps  grandson  or  *  gireai-granddanghter,  or 
adoptare,  quamvis  filium  quis  non  any  .other  descendant,  although  he  has. 
habeat.  no  son. 

It  would  have  seemed,  without  express  enactment,  that  a 
person,  to  have  a  grandson  in  his  power,  must  have  or  have  had  a 
•on,  as  the  sovs  of  his  daughter  would  not  be  in  his  power.  Btit^ 
as  we  know,  the  maternal  grandfather  might  adopt.  With  re- 
spect to  the  degrees  of  marriage,  it  sometimes  made  an  important 
difference  wheUier  a  person  was  adopted  as  a  son  or  grandson » 
The  natural  (i.e.  non-adoptive)  granddaughter,  for  instance,  of 
the  person  adopting  would  be  cousin  or  niece  of  the  person 
adopted,  according  as  he  was  adopted  as  a  grandson  or  son,  and 
mignt  marry  him  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

6.  Et  tarn  filinm  alienmn  qnis  6.  A  man  may  adopt  the  son  of 
in  locom  nepotis  potest  adoptare,  another  as  his  grandson,  and  the  grand- 
qnam  nepotem  in  loonm  filii.  son  of  another  as  Mi  sdh. 

7.  Sea  si  qnis  nepotis  loco  adop-  7.  If  a  man  adopts  a  grandson  to 
tet,  vel  quasi  ex  eo  mio,  quem  habet  be  the  son  of  a  son^  already  adopted* 
jam  adoptatnm,  vel  quasi  ez  illo,  or  of  a  natural  son  in  his  power,  the 

2uem  naturalem  in  sua  potestate  consent  of  this  son  ought  first  to  be 

labet :  in  eo  casu  et  filius  consen-  obtained,  that  he  may  not   have  a 

tire  debet,  ne  ei  invito  suus  heres  9UU9  herea  given  him  against  his  will, 

adgnasoatnr.     Bed  ex  contrario  si  But^  on  the  contrary,  if  a  grandfather 

avus  ex  filio  nepotem  dat  in  ad-  gives  in  adoption  his  grandson  by  a 

optionem,  non  est  necesse   filium  son,  the  consent  of  the  .son  is  not 

consentire.  necessary. 

D.  L  7.  6. 10. 11 ;  D.  xxxiiL  L  16. 1. 

A  grandson  could  be  adopted  either  generally,  when  he  waa 
suppo^  to  be  the  issue  of  a  deceased  son,  and  so  was  sm  juris 
at  tne  death  of  the  grandfather ;  or  specially,  as  the  son  of  a  par- 
ticular son,  in  which  case  he  came  under  that  son's  power  when 
the  grandfather  died.  The  grandfather  could  at  nia  pleasure 
diminish,  but  could  not  add  to,  the  number  of  his  son's  family : 
because  otherwise  the  son  would  have  had  a  auvs  heres  (see  In- 
trod.  sec.  77)  forced  on  him  against  his  will,  to  take  a  share  of 
his  property. 

8.  In  plurimis  autem  causis  ad-  8.  He  who  is  either  adopted  or  ar- 
similatur  is,  qui  adoptatus  vel  adro-  rogated  is  assimilated,  in  many  points^ 
gatus  est,  ei,  qui  ex  lentimo  matri-  to  a  son  bom  in  lawful  matrimonv  i 
monionatus  est.  Et  ideo  si  quis  per  and  therefore,  if  any  one  adopts  by 
imperatorem  sive  apud  pratorem  imperial  rescript,  or  if  he  adopts  be- 
vel apud  prsBsidem  provindes  non  fore  the  prstor  or  the  prteses  of  a  pro- 
extraneum  adoptaverit,  potest  eun-  vince,  any  one  who  is  not  a  stranger, 
dem  alii  m  adoptionem  dare.  he  can  afterwards  give  in  adoption  to 

anotiier   the   person   whom   he   has 
adopted. 
Gai.  i.  106. 

The  text  says  that  the  adoptive  son  is  assimilated  to  the 
natural  in  plurimis.  causis,  and  not  altogether  ;  because,  among 
Dther  differences,  if  the  adoptive  son  left  nis  adoptive  family,  he 
ceased  to  have  any  relationsnip  whatever  to  its  members;  but  the 
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natural  son  was  always  cognatus  to  his  own  blood  relations ; 
although,  by  emancipation  or  adoption,  he  might  cease  to  be 
agnatua  to  them. 

Under  Justinian's  legislation  the  person  adopting  a  stranger 
had  no  patria  poteatas  over  him  at  all,  and  therefore  could  not 
exercise  such  a  power  as  that  of  giving  his  adoptive  son  in  adop- 
tion to  another  person.  If  the  adoption  was  made  by  imperial 
rescript,  if,  that  is,  it  was  an  arrogation  that  took  place,  the  arro- 
gator  nad  the  patria  poteataa  in  all  cases. 

When  once  the  tie  of  adoption  was  dissolved,  all  the  relations 
created  by  it  were  entirely  at  an  end,  except  that  marriage  was 
forbidden  between  the  person  adopting  and  the  person  actopted. 
(See  Tit.  10. 1.)  In  omni  fere  jure,  finita  patria  adoptivi  potea* 
tate,  nvMum  ex  priatino  jure  retinetur  veatigiuTO.  (D.  i.  7.  13.) 
But  the  tie  could  never  again  be  renewed  between  the  same  per- 
sons.     (D.  i.  7.  87,  1.) 

9.  Sed  et  illad  utriusque  adop-  9.  It  is  a  rule  common  to  both 
tionis  commane  est,  qaod  et  hi,  qtii  kinds  of  adoption,  that  persons,  al- 
generare  non  possunt,  qoales  sunt  though  incat>able  of  procreating,  as, 
spadones,  adoptare  possunt,  oastrati  for  instance,  impotent  persons,  may, 
autem  non  possunt  but  those  who  xre  castrated,  cannot, 

adopt. 
Gal  L  103. 

The  distinction  was  drawn  because  it  was  considered  as  never 
perfectly  certain  that  the  former  (apadonea)  would  not  at  some 
time  or  other  have  children  of  their  own. 

10.  Femines  quoque  adoptare  10.  Women,  also,  cannot  adopt; 
non  i>os8unt,  quia  nee  naturales  li-  for  they  have  not  even  their  own  chU- 
beros  in  potestate  sua  habent :  sed  dren  in  their  power;  but  by  the  indul- 
ez  indulgentia  principis  ad  solatium  gence  of  the  emperor,  as  a  comfort  for 
liberorum  amissorum  adoptare  pos-  the  loss  of  their  own  children,  they  are 
fluni  allowed  to  adopt. 

.  Gal  l  104  ;  C.  viiL  48.  6. 

Women  could  not  adopt,  because  the  meaning  of  adoption  was 
that  the  person  adopted  passed  into  the  patria  poteataa  of  the 
person  adopting.  The  adoption  mentioned  in  the  text  (which  was 
permitted  by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  C.  viii. 
48.  5),  only  placed  the  adopted  children  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  woman  as  her  own  children  would  have  held.  She  gained 
nothing  like  patria  poteataa  over  them. 

11.  Illudpropriumestilliusadop-  11.  Adoption  by  the  rescript  of  the 
tionis,  qu8B  per  sacrum  oractdum  fit,  emperor  has  this  peculiarity.  If  a  per- 
quod  is,  qui  uberos  in  potestate  habet,  son,  having  children  under  his  power, 
si  se  adrogandum  dederit,  non  solum  should  give  himself  in  arrogation,  not 
ipse  potestati  adrogatoris  subicitur,  only  does  he  submit  himself  to  the 
sed  etiam  Uberi  ejus  in  ejusdem  fiunt  power  of  the  arrogator,  but  his  chil- 
potestate  tamquam  nepotes.  Sic  dren  are  also  in  the  arrogator*s  power, 
enim  et  divus  Augustus  non  ante  being  considered  his  grandchildren. 
Tiberium  adoptavit,  quam  is  Ger-  It  was  for  this  reason  uiat  Augustus 
manicum    adoptavit :    ut    protinus  did  not  adopt  Tiberius  until  Tiberius 
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adoptione  facta  inoipiat  Germanious    had   adopted   Gennanious ;    so   that 
Augosti  nepoB  obbo.  directly  uie  adoption  was  made,  Ger- 

manicus    became    the    grandson    of 

Augustas. 

Gai.  l  lor. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  incident  of  arrogation  only,  because  when 
a  person  not  sui  juris  was  adopted,  his  children  were  not  in  his 
power,  and  so  he  could  not  transfer  them  to  the  power  of  his 
adoptive  father ;  into  which  they  only  came  after  the  death  of 
the  person  in  whose  power  their  own  natural  father  wa& 

All  the  property  of  the  person  arrogated  became,  before  Jus- 
tinian's time,  the  property  of  the  arro^tor.  (See  Bk.  iii  Tit.  10.) 
The  adoptive  son,  as  he  was  previously  in  the  power  of  his  natural 
father,  had  no  property  to  pass. 

12.  Apud  Catonem  bene  scrip-  12.  Gato,  as  we  learn  from  the 
tarn  refert  antiquitas,  servi  si  a  ancients,  has  with  good  reason  writ- 
domino  adoptati  sint,  ex  hoc  ipso  ten,  that  slaves,  when  adopted  by 
posse  liberarL  Unde  et  nos  eruaiti  their  masters,  are  thereby  made  free, 
m  nostra  constitutione  etiam  eom  In  accordance  with  which  opinion,  we 
seryum,  quem  dominus,  actis  inter-  have  decided  by  one  of  our  oonstitu- 
venientibufl,  filium  suum  nomina-  tions,  that  a  slave  to  whom  his  master 
verit,  liberum  esse  constituimus,  by  a  solemn  deed  gives  the  title  of  son 
licet  hoc  ad  jus  filii  accipiendum  ei  is  therebjr  made  free,  although  he  does 
non  suffidt.  not  acquire  thereby  the  righto  of  a  son. 

C.  vii.  6.  10, 

It  is  doubtful  whether  slaves  could  be  adopted,  so  as  to  become 
members  of  the  family  of  the  person  adopting  them.  Aulus  Qel- 
lius  {Nod.  Attic,  v.  19)  says  that  the  majority  of  the  ancient  jurists, 
including  Sabinus,  held  that  they  could.  Theophilus  says  Cato 
was  of  wie  contrary  opinion.  They  certainly  became  freedmen, 
and  never  ingenui,  by  adoption ;  even  a  freedman  never  became 
ingemuus  by  adoption  (D.  i.  7.  46),  and  he  could  only  be  adopted 
by  his  patron  (D.  i  7.  16),  and  on  a  good  ground,  such  as  the 
patron  having  no  children.     (C.  viii  48.) 


Tit.  XII.    QUIBUS  MODIS  JUS  POTESTATIS  SOLVITUR 

Yideamus  nunc,  quibus  modis  ii,  Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  ways 

qui  alieno  juri  subjecti  sunt,  eo  jure  persons  in  the  power  of  others  are 

liberantur.    Et  quidem  servi  quem-  treed  from  it.    How  slaves  are  freed 

admodumpote8tateliberantur,ezhi8  from  the  power  of  their  masters  may 

intellegere  possumus,  quie  de  servis  be  learnt  from  what  we  have  already 

manumittendissnperiusexposuimus.  said    with    regard    to   manumission. 

Hi  vero,  qui  in  potestate  parentis  Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  an 

sunt,  mortuo  eo  sui  juris  fiunt.    Sed  ascendant   become    sui  juris  at   his 

hoc  distinctionem  redpit.  Nam  mor-  death ;  a  rule,  however,  which  admits  of 

tuo  patre  sane  omnimodo  filii  filisve  a  distinction.    For  when  a  father  dies, 

sui  juris  efficiuntur.    Mortuo  vero  his  sons  and  daughters  become  un- 

avo  non  omnimodo  nepotes  neptes-  doubtedly  sui  juris;  but  when  agrand- 

que  sui  juris  fiunt,  sea  ita,  si  post  father  dies,  ms  grandchildren  do  not 
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mortem  ayi  in  potestatem  patris  soi  necessarily  become  «ut  juris,  but  only 
recasuri  non  sunt :  itaque,  si  mori-  if  on  the  grandfather's  deatn  they  do 
ente  avo  pater  eomm  et  yivit  et  in  not  fall  under  the  power  of  their  fauier. 
potestate  patris  sni  est,  tunc  post  Therefore,  if  theur  father  is  alive  at 
obitom  avi  in  potestate  patris  soi  the  death  of  their  grandfather,  and 
fiunt :  si  vero  is,  quo  tempore  avas  was  in  his  power,  then,  on  the  grand- 
moritur,  ant  jam  mortuns  est  ant  father*s  death,  they  become  subject  to 
eziit  de  potestate  patris,  tunc  hi,  the  power  of  their  father.  But,  if  at 
quia  in  potestatem  ejus  cadere  non  the  time  of  the  grandfather's  death 
possnnt,  sui  juris  fiunt.  their  father  is  either  dead,  or  has  al- 

ready passed  out  Of  the  grandfather'a 
power  by  emancipation,  then,  as  they 
cannot  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
father,  they  become  9U%  juris. 
Gal  i.  124-127. 

The  modes  in  which  the  patria  potestds  was  ended  were — 
1.  The  death  of  the  parent ;  2.  The  parent  or  son  suffering  loss  of 
freedom  or  of  citizenship ;  3.  The  son  attaining  certain  dignities ; 
4.  Emancipation.    All  these  modes  are  treated  of  in  this  Title. 

L  Cum  autem  is,  qui  ob  aliquod  L  If  a  man,  convicted  of  some  crime^ 

maJeficium  in  insulam  deportatur,  is  deported  to  an  island,  he  loses  the 

oivitatem  amittit,  sequitur  ut,  quia  rights  of  a  Boman  citizen ;  whence  it 

eo  modo  ez  numero  civinm  Boman-  follows,  that  the  children  of  a  person 

orum  tollitur,  perinde  ac  si  mortuo  thus  removed  from  the  list  of  Boman 

eo  desinant  hoeri  in  potestate  ejus  citizens  cease  to  be  under  his  power, 

esse.    Pari  ratione  et  si  is,  qui  in  exactly  as  if  he  was  dead.    Equally, 

potestate  parentis  sit^  in  insulam  if  a  son  is  deported,  does  he  cease  to 

deportatus  f uerit^  desinit  in  potes-  be  under  the  power  of  his  ascendant, 

tato  parentis  esse.    8ed  si  ez  mdul-  But,  if  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor 

gentiaprincipalirestitutifuerint,per  any  one  is  restored,  he  regains  his 

omnia  pristinum  statum  recipiunt.  former  position  in  every  respect. 

GALi.l2& 

The  patria  potestas  belonging  exdosively  to  citizens,  and 
being  necessarily  exercised  over  citizens,  when  a  parent  or  son  lost 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  underwent  a  media 
capitiademinutio  (see  Tit  16. 2)  .ihepatriapoteBtaawsa  necessarily 
at  an  end.  (Ulp.  Reg.  x.  3.)  The  punismnent  of  dqpartatio  in 
insulam  consisted  in  the  condemned  being  confined  within  certain 
local  bounds,  whether  really  those  of  an  island,  or  of  some  pre- 
scribed space  of  the  mainland,  and  being  considered  as  civilly 
dead,  deportatus  pro  mortuo  hahetur  (D.  xxxvii.  4.  10.  8),  and 
looked  on  as  peregrinua,  not  as  a  dvia.  (Ulp.  Eeg.  x.  3.)  If  the 
condemned  was  recalled,  and  by  the  pardon  of  the  emperor  all  the 
effects  of  his  punishment  were  done  away,  he  was  said  to  be  reati- 
tutua  in  integrum :  he  then  resumed  all  his  civil  rights,  and  was 

J  laced  as  exactly  as  possible  in  the  position  which  he  would  have 
eld  had  he  never  been  deportatus.    (Cod.  ix.  51.  1.) 
The  subject  of  capitis  deminutio  is  resumed  in  Title  16  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  agnati  with  regard  to  tutorships. 

2.  Belegati  autem  patres  in  in-  2.  A  father  who  is  merely  releeated 

sulam  in  potestate  sua  liberos  re-    to  an  island,  still  retains  his  chudrch 
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tincnt ;  et  e  contrario  liberi  relegati    in  his  power ;  and,  conyersely,  a  child 
in  potestate  parentnm  remanent         who  is  relegated  still  remains  in  the 

power  of  his  father. 
D.  zlviiL  22.  4. 

The  relegatus  was  merely  forbidden  to  leave  a  certain  spot, 
and  his  civil  status  was  in  no  way  altered,  (See  Ovid,  Trist  v.  11.) 

3.  Posnffi  Bervns  effectns  filioB  3.  When  a  man  becomes  a  *  slave 
in  potestate  habere  desinit.  Send  of  pmiishment,'  he  ceases  to  have  his 
aatem  poens  efficiuntnr,  qni  in  sons  in  his  power.  Persons  become 
metaUum  damnontar  et  qui  oestiis  *  slaves  of  pmiishment  *  \.  ho  are  con- 
Bubioiantnr.  demned  to  the  mines,  or  exposed  to 

wild  beasts. 
D.  xlviii.  19.  17.  19. 

A  slave  had  no  legal  power  over  his  children ;  in  whatever 
way,  therefore,  a  father  became  a  slave,  he  lost  his  power  over  his 
children.  When  a  person  was  sentenced  to  work  in  the  mines,  or 
to  contend  with  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  punishments  only  inflicted 
for  very  great  crimes,  he  became,  by  the  mere  operation  of  his 
sentence,  a  slave.  But  as  there  was  no  master  whose  slave  he 
could  be  considered,  it  was  said  that  he  became  the  slave  of  the 
punishment  (sertms  pcsncR). 

4.  Fihnsfamilias  si  militaverit,  4.  A  son,  though  he  becomes  a 
vel  si  senator  vel  consul  fuerit  f actus,  soldier,  a  senator,  or  a  consul,  still 
manet  in  patris  potestate.  Militia  remains  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
enim  vel  consularia  dignitas  patris  from  which  neither  military  service 
potestate  filium  non  Hberat.  Sed  nor  consular  dignity  can  free  him. 
ex  constitutione  nostra  summa  pa-  But  by  our  constitution  the  supreme 
triciatus  dignitas  illico  ab  imperi-  dignity  of  the  patriciate  frees  the  son 
alibus  codicillis  prsestitis  a  patria  from  the  power  of  his  father  inmie- 
potestate  Hberat.  Quis  enim  patia-  diately  on  the  grant  of  the  imperial 
tux  patrem  quidem  posse  per  eman-  patent.  For  how  can  it  be  tolerated 
cipationis  modum  suib  potestatis  that  a  father  should  be  able  to  eman- 
nexibus  filium  releaare,  imperator-  cipate  his  son  from  the  tie  of  his  power, 
iam  autem  celsitudinem  non  vaJere  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  emperor 
eum,  quem  sibi  patrem  elegit,  ab  should  not  be  able  to  release  from  the 
aliena  eximere  potestate  ?  power  of  another,  one  whom  he  had 

chosen  to  be  a  father  of  the  state  ? 
D.  L  7.  3 ;  C.  xii.  3.  6. 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  no  child  was  released  from  a  father's 
power,  by  having  any  dignity  or  oflSce,  except  that  of  a  fiamen 
dialis,  or  a  vestal  virgin.  Persons  holding  either  of  these  oflSces, 
without  undergoing  any  capitis  deminutio,  or  ceasii^  to  be  mem- 
bers of  their  f ather  s  family,  became  sui  jv/ris.  Justinian  conferred 
the  privilege  on  those  enjoying  the  dignity  of  the  patriciate,  and 
at  a  later  period  of  his  legislation  enlarged  the  number  of  dimities 
to  which  this  incident  was  attached  ;  and  the  child  was  freed  from 
the  power  of  his  father  by  being  made  a  bishop,  a  consul,  qusastor 
of  the  palace,  preetorian  pr»f ect,  or  master  of  infantry  or  cavalry ; 
and,  in  general,  all  those  whose  dignity  exempted  them  from  the 
burdens  of  the  cwria  were  freed  from  the  power  of  their  father. 
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(Nov.  31 ;  C.  X.  31.  66.)  When  under  Justinian's  legislation  a 
child  was  released  by  attaining  a  dignity,  he  still,  as  in  the  older 
law,  remained  a  member  of  his  father's  family,  and  enjoyed  all 
his  rights  of  succession  and  agnation.     (Nov.  81.  2.) 

Constantine  changed  the  meaning  of  pairiciua,  by  making  it 
a  title  of  the  l^ghest  honour  conferred  on  persons  who  enjoyed 
the  chief  place  in  the  emperor's  esteem.  The  power  of  making 
patricii  was,  in  general,  used  very  sparinel^  by  the  emjperors, 
and  hence  the  title  became  an  object  of  ambition  even  to  loreign 
princes. 


5.  If  an  ascendant  is  taken  prisoner, 
although  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
enemy,  yet  his  paternal  power  is  only 
suspended,  owing  to  the  jus  postli- 
minii;  for  captives,  when  they  return, 
are  restored  to  all  Uieir  former  rights. 
Thus,  on  his  return,  the  father  will 
have  his  children  in  his  power:  for 
the  poBtliminium  supposes  that  the 
captive  has  never  been  absent.  If, 
however,  a  prisoner  dies  in  captivity, 
the  son  is  considered  to  have  been 
9ui  juris  from  the  time  when  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner.  So,  too,  if  a  son, 
or  grandson,  is  taken  prisoner^  the 
power  of  the  ascendant,  by  means  of 
the  jus  postliminii,  is  only  in  suspense. 
The  term  postliminium  is  derivea  from 
post  and  timen.  We  therefore  say  of  a 
person  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  then 
returning  into  our  territory,  that  he 
is  come  back  hw  postliminium.  For, 
just  as  the  threshold  forms  the  bound- 
ary of  a  house,  so  the  ancients  have 
termed  the  boundary  of  the  empire  a 
threshold.  Whence  limes,  also,  is  de- 
rived, and  is  used  to  signify  a  boundary 
and  limit.  Thence  comes  the  word 
postliminium,  because  the  prisoner  re- 
turned to  the  same  limits  whence  he 
had  been  lost.  The  prisoner,  also,  who 
is  retaken  on  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
is  considered  to  have  come  back  by 
postliminium. 
Gal  L  129;  D.  xlix.  15.  29.  3;  D.  xlix.  16.  26. 

By  the  jus  poBthiinvwii,  property  taken  in  war,  and  retaken 
from  the  enemy,  was  restored  to  the  original  owners  (see  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  1.  17) ;  and  captives,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
were  re-established  m  all  their  former  righta  When  the  captive 
returned,  all  the  time  of  his  captivity  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
blotted  out,  and  he  was  exactly  in  the  position  he  would  have 
held  if  he  had  not  been  taken  captive.  (D.  xlix.  15.  21.  6.)  The 
manner  of  his  return  was  quite  immaterial.  Nihil  interest  quo- 
modo  captivvs  reversus  est    (D.  xlix.  15.  26.)    When  the  father 


5.  Si  ab  hostibus  captns  faerit 
parens,  qnamvis  servus  hostimn  fiat, 
tamen  pendet  jus  liberorom  propter 
jns  posthminii :  quia  hi,  qui  ab  nos- 
tibus  capti  sunt,  si  reversi  fuerint, 
omnia  pristina  jura  recipiunt.  Id- 
oirco  reversus  et  Uberos  habebit  in 
potestate,  quia  postliminium  fingit 
eum,  qui  captus  est,  semper  in  dvitate 
fuisse :  si  vero  ibi  decesserit,  exinde, 
ex  quo  captus  est  pater,  filius  sui 
juris  fuisse  videtur.  Ipse  quoque 
filius  neposve  si  ab  hostibus  captus 
fuerit,  similiter  dioimus  propter  jus 
postliminii  jus  quoque  potestatis 
parentis  in  suspense  esse.  Dictum 
est  autem  postliminium  a  limdyb 
et  POST,  et  eum,  qui  ab  hostibus 
captus  in  fines  nostros  postea  per- 
venity  postliminio  reversum  recte 
dicimus.  N  am  limina  sicut  in  domi- 
bus  finem  quendam  faciunt^  sic  et 
imperii  finem  limen  esse  veteres 
voluerunt.  Hino  et  limes  dictus  est 
quasi  finis  quidam  et  terminus.  Ab 
eo  postliminium  dictum,  quia  eodem 
limine  revertebatnr,  quo  amissus 
erat.  Bed  et  qui  victis  hostibus 
recuperatur,  postliminio  rediisse  ez- 
istimatur. 
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returned,  he  resumed  all  his  rights  over  his  property,  and  his 
patria  potestaa  over  his  children ;  when  a  child  returned,  he  re- 

fained  his  rights  of  succession  and  agnation,  and  at  the  same  time 
e  fell  again  under  the  patria  potestas  of  his  father.  (D.  xlix. 
15.  14.)  If  the  captive  did  not  return  from  captivity,  the  law 
considered  him  to  have  died  at  the  moment  of  his  captivity  com- 
mencing, a  point  important  with  regard  to  testaments  (see  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  12.  5) ;  and  also  as  making  children  sui  juria^  and  giving 
them  all  property  acquired  by  them,  from  the  time  of  the  parent's 
captivity.  Gains  says  that  in  his  time  this  point  in  favour  of  the 
children  was  not  established  (Gai.  i.  129) ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
so  when  Ulpian  wrote.     (D.  xUx.  15.  18.) 

6.  Prseterea  emancipatione  quo-  6.  Children,  also,  oease  to  be  under 

que    desinunt   liberi   in    potestate  the  i>ower  of  their  asoendanis  by  eman- 

parentum  esse.    Bed  ea  emancipatio  cipation.    Formerly  emancipation  was 

antea  qttidem  vel  per  antiquam  legis  effected,  either  by  adopting  the  pro- 

observationem  procedebat,  <ju8d  per  cess  of  the  ancient  law,  consisting  of 

imaginarias  venditiones  et  mteroe-  imaginary  sales,  each  followed  by  a 

dentes  manumissiones  celebrabatur,  manumission,  or  by  imperial  rescript ; 

vel  ez  imperial!  resoripto.    Nostra  but  we,  in  our  wisdom,  have  intro- 

autem  providentia  et  hoc  in  melius  duced  a  reform  on  this  point  by  one  of 

per  oonstitutionem  reformavit,  ut,  our  constitutions.    The  old  fictitious 

nctione  pristina  ezplosa,  recta  via  process  is  now  done  away  with,  and 

apud  competentes  judices  vel  ma-  ascendants  may  now  appear  direcUybe- 

gistratus  parentes  intrent  et  filios  fore  a  proper  judge  or  magistrate,  and 

suos  vel  mias  vel  nepotes  vel  nep-  free  from  their  power  their  children, 

tes  ac  deinceps  sua  manu   dimit-  or  grandchildren  or  other  descendants, 

terent    Et  tunc  ex  edicto  prffitoris  And  then,  according  to  the  prsBtorian 

in  hujus  filii  vel  filite,  nepotis  vel  edict,  the  ascendant  has  the  same  rights 

neptis  bonis,  qui  vel  qu8B  a  parente  over  the  goods  of   those  whom    he 

manumissus  vel  manumissa  fuerit,  emancipates,  as  the  patron  has  over  the 

eadem  jura  pnestantur  parenti,  quae  goods  of  his  freedman.    And  further, 

tribuuntur  patrono  in  bonis  liberti :  if  the  children  emancipated,  whether 

et  praterea  si  impubes  sit  filius  vel  sons  or   daughters  or  other  descen- 

filia  vel  oeteri,  ipse  parens  ez  manu-  dants,  are  within  the  age  of  i>uberty, 

missione  tutelam  ejus  nanciscitur.  the  ascendant,  by  the  emancipation, 

becomes  their  tutor. 
Gal  i.  132, 134;  D.  zzzvii  12.  1 ;  D.  xxvL  4.  3. 10;  C.  viii.  49.  5,  6. 

We  have  no  trace  of  any  other  form  of  giving  freedom,  in 
early  times,  than  that  of  emancipation.  In  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  we  find  it  laid  down,  *  Si  pater  jiLiwm,  ter  venwmduit  (sells), 
filivs  a  patre  liber  eato  \  The  father  might  sell  his  son,  and  he 
would  then  be  in  the  maTidpium  of  the  purchaser ;  but  when  the 
purchaser  freed  him,  the  son  would  fall  again  under  his  father's 

?5wer.  This  might  happen  over  and  over  again  ;  but  the  Twelve 
ables,  whether  making  a  new  enactment,  or  sanctioning  an  old 
ciDstom,  declared  that  after  a  third  sale  the  father  s  power  was  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  father  abusing  his  power  of 
selling  his  son,  and  have  been  afterwards  used  as  a  means  of 
giving  freedom  by  a  fictitious  sale ;  or  it  may  have  been  expressly 
enacted  in  the  Twelve  Tables  to  extinguish  all  doubts  whether  the 
custom  of  freeing  from  a  father's  power  by  three  sales  was  valid. 

B  2 
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In  the  form  the  fictitious  sale  took  in  the  times  of  historical  cer- 
tainty, the  father  three  times  sold  his  son  to  a  fictitious  purchaser, 
who,  between  the  first  and  the  second  sale,  and  also  between  the 
second  and  the  third,  manumitted  the  son,  i.e.  discharged  him  from 
his  power  as  a  master  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  sale.  After  the 
thinl  sale,  the  son  was  in  the  mancipium  of  the  fictitious  purchaser, 
and  if  this  purchaser  had  manumitted  him,  he  would  have  been 
the  son's  patron.  But  as  the  father  generally  wished  to  be  the 
patron  of  his  son,  the  relation  giving  him,  among  other  things, 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  son  if  intestate  and  childless,  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  resold  (remancipavit)  him 
to  the  father,  who  then  himself  manumitted  him,  and  became  his 
patron.  In  cases  where  the  fictitious  purchaser  manumitted  the 
third  time,  he  was  considered  as  a  trustee  for  the  father  of  all  the 
rights  of  patronage.  Originally,  an  express  contract  was  made, 
contracta  fiduda,  to  bind  the  purchaser  to  remancipate  or  to 
manumit,  reserving  the  rights  of  patronage  to  the  father,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  but  in  later  times  the  purchaser  was  considered 
bound  by  an  implied  contract,  and  the  praetorian  edict,  as  we 
learn  from  the  text,  secured  to  the  father  in  all  cases  the  rights 
of  patronage. 

As  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  spoke  only  of  a  son,  it  was 
considered  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  term,  '  son,'  that  one 
sale  instead  of  three  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  or 
grandchild.     (Gai.  i.  134,  1356.) 

Anastasius  (a.d.  503)  introduced  a  new  mode  of  freeing  the 
child  from  the  power  of  the  father.  The  emperor  issued,  in  cases 
where  he  thought  it  proper,  a  rescript  authorising  the  eman- 
cipation ;  and  this  rescript  being  registered  by  a  magistrate,  the 
consent  of  the  child,  if  of  age,  l^ing  declared,  and  the  final  per- 
mission of  the  emperor  being  given,  the  process  was  complete. 
(C.  viii.  49.  5.) 

Justinian,  in  giving  the  greatest  possible  facility  to  emancipa- 
tion, preserved  all  the  effects  which  the  process  had  had  under  the 
old  system  of  fictitious  sales.  Both  under  his  system  and  that  of 
Anastasius,  a  child  could  be  emancipated  in  his  absence,  which  was 
not  possible  in  the  times  when  the  old  forms  of  manumission  were 
strictly  observed. 

7.  Admonendi  autem  Bumus,  li-  7.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a 

berum  esse  arbitrium  ei,  qui  filimn  person  having   in  his  power  a  son^ 

et  ex  eo  nepotem  vel   neptem  in  and  by  that  son  a  grandson  or  grand- 

potestate  habebit,  filimn  quidem  de  daughter,  may  emancipate    his  son, 

potestate  dimittere,  nepotem  vero  and  retain  in  his  power  his  grandson 

vel  neptem  retinere :  et  ex  diverso  or  granddaughter  ;  or,  conversely,  he 

filium  quidem  in  potestate  retinere,  may    emancipate    his    grandson    or 

nepotem    vero  vel    neptem  manu-  granddaughter,  and  retain  his  son  in 

mittere  (eadem  et  de  pronepote  vel  his  power  ;  and  the  same  may  be  un- 

pronepte    dicta  esse   intellegantur)  derstood  as  said  of  a  great-grandson, 

vel  omnes  sui  juris  efficer^  or  a  great-granddaughter :  or  he  may 

make  them  all  sui  juris, 
Gai.  i.  133. 
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8.  Sed  et  si  pater  filium,  quern 
in  potestate  habet,  avo  vel  proavo 
naturali  secundum  nostras  consti- 
tutiones  super  his  habitas  in  adop- 
tionem  dederit,  id  est  si  hoc  ipsum, 
actis  intervenientibus,  apud  com- 
petentem  judicem  manifestavit, 
prsesente  eo,  qui  adoptatur,  et  non 
contradicente  nee  non  eo,  qui  adop- 
tat,  Bolvitur  q^uidem  jus  potestatis 
patris  naturalis,  transit  autem  in 
nujusmodi  parentem  adoptivum,  in 
eujus  persona  adoptionem  plenis- 
simam  esse  antea  dmznus. 


8.  If  a  father  has  a  son  in  his 
power,  and  gives  him  in  adoption  to 
the  son's  natural  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, in  conformity  with  our 
constitutions  enacted  on  this  subject, 
that  is,  if  he  declares  his  intention  in 
a  formal  act  before  a  competent  judge, 
in  the  presence  and  without  the  dis- 
sent of  the  person  adopted,  and  also 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  who 
adopts,  then  the  right  of  paternal 
power  is  extmguished  as  to  the  natural 
father,  and  passes  from  him  to  the 
adoptive  father ;  with  regard  to  whom, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  adoption 
preserves  all  its  effects. 
0.  viii.  47.  11. 

The  adoptive  father  could  not  acquire  any  patria  poteataa  by 
fictitious  sales ;  he  could  only  extin^ish  that  of  the  natural  father. 
In  order  to  gain  it  himself,  he  had  recourse  to  another  fictitious 
process,  called  in  jure  ceasio.  He  claimed  the  child  as  his  before 
a  magistrate,  and  the  natural  father  not  withstanding  the  claim, 
the  diild  was  given  into  the  patria  poteataa  of  the  adoptive 
father.  For  the  change  made  by  Justinian  in  the  law  of  adoption, 
see  Tit.  11.  1,  2. 


9.  Illud  autem  scire  oportet,  quod, 
si  nurus  tua  ex  fiho  tuo  conceperit 
et  filium  postea  emancipaveris  vel 
in  adoptionem  dederis  prsegnante 
nuru  tua,  nihilo  minus  quod  ex  ea 
nasoitur,  in  potestate  tua  nascitur : 
quod  si  post  emancipationem  vel 
adoptionem  fuerit  conceptum,  patris 
Bui  emancipati  vel  avi  adoptivi 
potestati  subicitur:  et  quod  neque 
naturales  liberi  neque  adoptivi  uUo 
peene  modo  possunt  cohere  parentem 
de  potestate  sua  eos  dimittere. 

Gai.  L  135,  137 


9.  It  must  be  observed,  that,  if 
your  daug:hter-in-law  conceives  by  your 
son,  and  if  during  her  pregnancy  you 
emancipate  your  son,  or  give  lum  in 
adoption,  the  child  will  oe  bom  in 
your  power;  but  if  the  child  is  con- 
ceived subsequently  to  the  emanci- 
pation or  adoption,  he  is  bom  in  the 
power  of  his  emancipated  father,  or 
his  adoptive  grandfather.  Children, 
natural  or  adoptive,  have  no  means, 
or  almost  none,  of  compelling  their 
parents  to  free  them  from  their  power. 
;  D.  L  7.  31,  33. 


The  rights  of  a  child  were  always  determined  by  reference  to 
the  moment  of  conception,  not  of  birth,  when  he  was  bom  injuato 
matrimoniOf  because  he  then  followed  the  condition  of  his  father. 
But  when  he  followed  the  condition  of  his  mother,  as  he  did  when 
he  was  bom  out  of  juatum  Tnatrimonium^  reference  was  had  to 
the  time  of  his  birth  (Qai.  i  89),  or,  in  the  later  law,  to  the  time 
of  his  conception,  of  his  birth,  or  to  any  intermediate  time,  as 
might  be  most  favourable  to  him.     (See  Tit.  4.  pr.) 

The  exceptional  cases  alluded  to  in  the  words  neque  ullopcene 
modo  only  occurred  where  the  father  attempted  to  make  a  base 
use  of  his  power  over  his  children,  or  abandoned  them  (C.  xi.  40. 
6 ;  viii.  52.  2) ;  or  when  a  person,  arro&^ated  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  on  attaining  that  age,  compelled  his  adoptive  father  to 
emancipate  him.     (D.  i.  7.  33.) 
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TranseainiiB  nunc  ad  aliam  divi- 
siouem.  Nam  ex  his  peraonis,  qna 
in  potestate  non  sont,  quedam  vel 
in  tutela  snnt,  vel  in  curatione,  quse- 
dam  neutro  jure  tenentnr.  Yidea- 
mu8  igitnr  de  his,  qnsB  in  tntela  vel 
in  curatione  sunt :  ita  enim  intel- 
legemus  oeteras  personas,  quae  neu- 
tro jure  tenentur.  Ac  prius  di- 
spiciamus  de  his,  qua  m  tutela 
sunt. 

Gai.  i. 


Let  us  now  proceed  to  another 
division.  Of  those  who  are  not  in 
the  power  of  an  ascendant,  some 
are  under  a  tutor,  some  under  a 
curator,  some  under  neither.  Let  us 
treat,  then,  of  those  persons  who  are 
under  a  tutor  or  curator ;  for  we  shall 
thus  ascertain  who  are  they  who  are 
not  subject  to  either.  And  first  of 
persons  under  a  tutor. 

142, 148. 


This  is  rather  a  subdivision  ofpersons  aui  juris  than  another 
division  of  persons  generally.  Tnere  were  some  persons  who 
were  exempt  from  the  patria  potestas,  and  yet  required  constant 
protection  and  assistance.  When  this  arose  from  youth,  or,  in  the 
old  law  of  Rome,  from  the  incapacity  supposed  always  to  attach 
to  females  {propter  animi  levitatem,  Qai.  i.  144),  the  protector 
was  called  a  tutor;  when  it  arose  from  mental  incapacity,  he  was 
called  a  curator.  The  two  offices  greatly  resembled  each  other ; 
but  there  was  one  leading  distinction  between  them.  The  tutor 
was  said  to  be  given  to  the  person  (Tit.  15.  4);  he  not  only  ad- 
ministered the  property  of  the  pupil,  but  he  also  supplied  what 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  pupil's  legal  character.  The  curator 
was  said  to  oe  given  to  the  property :  his  duty  was  exclusively  to 
see  that  the  person  under  his  care  did  not  waste  his  goods.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  43.) 


1.  Est  autem  tutela,  ut  Servius 
definivit,  jus  ac  potestas  in  capite 
lihero  ad  tuendum  eum,  qui  propter 
etatem  se  defendere  neqmt,  jure 
civili  data  ac  permissa. 


L  Tutelage,  as  Servius  has  4efined 
it,  is  an  authority  and  power  over  a 
free  person,  given  and  permitted  by 
the  civil  law,  in  order  to  protect  one 
whose  tender  years  prevent  him  de- 
fending himself. 


D.  zxvL  1. 1. 


By  a  free  person  is  meant  here  one  8ui  juris.  The  power  of 
a  tutor  (potestas)  was  either  given  {data)  by  the  dvil  law,  when 
it  devolved  on  the  next  of  Kin,  or  allowed  (permissa)  by  that 
law,  when  it  was  conferred  by  testament. 


2.  Tutores  autem  sunt,  qui  eam 
vim  ac  potestatem  habent,  ezque 
re  ipsa  nomen  ceperunt.  Itaque 
appellantur  tutores  quasi  tuitores 
atque  defensores,  sicut  ABditui  di- 
ountur,  qui  ledes  tuentur. 


2.  Tutors  are  those  who  have  this 
authority  and  power,  and  they  take 
their  name  from  the  nature  of  their 
office;  for  they  are  called  tutors,  as 
being  protectors  {tuiiorea)  and  de- 
fenders; just  as  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  sacred  edifices  are  called 
aditui. 
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8.  Fermisfliun  est  itaqne  porenti- 
bus,  liberis  impuberibus,  quos  in 
potestate  habent,  testamento  tutores 
dare.  Et  hoc  in  filio  filiaque  omni- 
modo  procedit;  nepotibus  tamen 
neptibnaqne  ita  demum  parentes 
possont  testamento  tutores  dare,  si 
post  mortem  eorom  in  patris  sni 
potestatem  non  sint  recasurL  Ita- 
que  si  filius  tuus  mortis  tn»  tem- 
pore in  potestate  tua  sit,  nepotes 
ex  eo  non  potenmt  testamento  tno 
tntorem  habere,  qnamvis  in  potes- 
tate toa  fuerint ;  scilicet  quia  mor- 
tuo  te  in  patris  sui  potestatem  re- 
casurisunt. 


8.  Ascendants  may  give  tutors  by 
testament  to  such  of  their  children  as 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  are  under  their  power.  And  this 
without  any  distinction  in  the  case  of 
all  sons  and  daughters.  But  grand- 
fathers can  only  give  tutors  to  their 
grandchildren  when  these  will  not  fall 
imder  the  power  of  their  father  on  the 
death  of  the  grandfather.  Hence,  if 
your  son  is  in  your  power  at  the  time 
of  your  death,  vour  grandchildren  by 
that  son  cannot  nave  a  tutor  appointed 
them  by  your  testament,  although  they 
were  in  your  power ;  because,  at  your 
decease,  they  will  fall  under  the  power 
of  their  father. 


Qal  i.  144,  146. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  said, '  Uti  legasait  super  pecunia 
tutelave  auoe  rei,  ita  jus  esto  \  None  but  the  head  of  the  family 
could  appoint  a  tutor  by  testament,  and  for  none  but  children,  or 
descendants  in  his  power,  who  were  included  in  the  term  sua  res. 
Further,  he  could  only  appoint  a  tutor  for  those  who,  on  his  death, 
became  awi  jv/ria,  and  were  under  age. 


4.  Cum  autem  in  compluribus 
aliis  causis  postumi  pro  jam  natis 
habentur,  et  in  hao  causa  placuit 
non  minus  postiunis  quam  jam  natis 
testamento  tutores  dari  posse,  si 
modo  in  ea  causa  sint,  ut,  si  vivis 
parentibus  nascerentur,  sui  et  in 
potestate  eomm  fierent. 


4.  Posthumous  children,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  so  also  in  this  respect, 
are  considered  as  already  bom  before 
the  death  of  their  fathers ;  and  tutors 
may  be  given  by  testament  to  posthu- 
mous children,  as  well  as  to  cbildren 
already  bom,  provided  that  the  post- 
humous children,  had  they  been  Dom 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  ascendant, 
would  have  been  sui  Jierede$t  and  in 
their  ascendant's  power. 
Gal  i.  147. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Boman  law  that  nothing  could  be  given 
by  testament  to  an  uncertain  person,  and  a  posthumous  child  was 
looked  on  in  this  light,  so  much  so  tliat  he  could  not  be  heir,  nor 
take  a  legacy,  nor  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  will ;  afterwards  this 
was  so  far  modified  that  as  regarded  the  chief  of  his  family  he 
was  looked  on  as  if  bom  in  the  father's  lifetime  {pro  jam  nato 
hahebatv/r) ;  that  is,  the  ascendant  might  make  him  heir,  disin- 
herit him,  give  him  a  legacy,  or  appoint  a  tutor  for  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Justinian  that  the  posthumous 
child  of  a  stranger  was  capable  of  taking  under  a  testament.  (See 
note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  13.  1.)  The  words  in  compluribvs  causis  are 
extracted  from  Qaius;  Justinian  left  no  point  of  difference  between 
theposthumouschildand  thechildbom  initsfather'slifetime.  (C.  vi. 
48.)  The  prc^r  meaning  of  'posthwmus  is  '  bom  after  the  death 
of  a  person  .  under  special  legislation  it  received  the  artificial  sense 
of  '  bom  after  the  date  of  a  testament'.     (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  13.  2.) 
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By  the  term  sui  hertdea  were  meant  thcNse  persons  who,  on 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  having  no  one  above  them  in 
the  line  of  ascent,  became  sva  juris,  and  were  the  necessary  heirs 
of  the  deceased,  if  intestata    (See  Introd.  sec.  77.) 

5.  Sed  si  emancipato  filio  tutor  5.  But,  if  a  father  gives  a  tutor  by 

a  patre  testamento  datus  fuerit,  testament  to  his  emanoipated  son,  the 
ooi&nnandus  est  ex  sententia  pre-  appointment  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
sidis  omnimodo,  id  est  sine  inqui-  sentence  of  the  pr«9es  in  all  cases, 
sitione.  that  is,  without  inquiry. 

D.  xxvL  3.  1. 

The  emancipated  child,  not  being  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  subject  to  the  father  s  directions  as 
to  his  tutor ;  but  a  magistrate  had  power  to  carry  out  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  tutor  in  a  testament  if  there  was  only  this  technical  ob- 
jection to  be  surmounted.  The  wishes  of  a  father  were  considered 
so  sure  an  indication  to  the  magistrate  of  the  fittest  person  to  be 
tutor,  that  they  were  always  carried  out  without  examining  into 
the  suitabilitjr  of  the  appointment  (sine  iTiquisitione),  unless 
some  change  m  the  position  of  the  tutor  since  the  making  of  the 
testament  made  him  obviously  unfit  for  the  offica  (D.  xxvi  8.  9.) 

A  father  could  appoint  by  testament  a  tutor  for  his  legiti- 
mate children  if  he  left  them  property;  and  the  mother,  the 
patron,  and  indeed  a  stranger  who  instituted  as  heir  an  infant  aui 
juris,  might  appoint  a  tutor  by  testament,  and  the  magistrate 
carried  out  the  appointment,  but  in  these  cases  not  until  he  had 
examined  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  4.  and 
3.  4.)  The  husband  mi^ht  also  by  testament  appoint  a  tutor  to 
his  wife  in  manu,  or  give  her  the  option  of  fixing  on  a  tutor. 
(Qai.  i.  148-154.) 


Trr.  XIV.     QUI  DARI  TUTORES  TESTAMENTO 
POSSUNT. 

Dari  autem    potest    tutor    non  Not  only  a  paterfamilias  may  be 

solum     paterfamilias,     sed     etiam    appointed  tutor,  but  also  a  fiHus/a- 
filiusfamUias.  milias. 

The  office  of  tutor  was  looked  on  as  in  some  respects  a  public 
one,  as  the  tutor  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  the  persona  of  a 
citizen ;  and  a  filiusfamUias  was  always  capable  of  holding  any 
public  offica     (D.  i.  6.  9.) 

Any  one  could  be  made  a  tutor  by  testament  with  whom  there 
was  the  testamenti  f actio  (D.  xxvi.  2.  21),  or,  in  other  words,  any 
one  who  had  the  rights  of  citizenship  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  go  through  the  peculiar  forms  of  Roman  law. 

Women  could  not  be  appointed  tutors  according  to  the  old  law, 
but  the  emperors  would  confirm  the  power  of  a  mother  named  by 
testament  tutor  of  her  children.     (D.  xxvi.  1.  18.) 
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1.  Sed  et  servns  proprius  testa-  1.  A  man  may  also  by  testament 
mento  cum  libertate  recte  tutor  appoint  as  a  tutor  his  own  slave,  at 
daxi  potest.  Sed  sciendum  est,  eum  the  same  time  gi\ing  him  his  liberty, 
et  sine  libertate  tutorem  datum  tacite  But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  a 
et  libertatem  directam  accepisse  vi-  slave  is  appointed  tutor  without  an 
deri  et  per  hoc  recte  tutorem  esse,  express  gift  of  liberty,  he  is  still  held 
Plane  si  per  errorem  quasi  liber  to  receive  by  implication  a  direct  free- 
tutor  datns  sit,  aliud  dicendum  est.  dom,  and  thus  can  legally  be  tutor. 
Servus  autem  alienus  pure  inutiliter  If,  however,  it  is  by  mistake,  and  from 
datur  testamento  tutor :  sed  ita  cum  the  testator  supposing  him  to  be  free, 
liber  erit  utiliter  datur.  Proprius  that  he  is  appointed  tutor,  the  de- 
autem  ser\'us  inutiliter  eo  modo  cision  would  be  different.  The  ap- 
datur  tutor.  pointment  of   a  slave    belonging   to 

another  person  as  tutor  is  ineffectu^, 
if  unconditional;  but  is  valid  when 
made  with  this  condition,  'when  he 
shall  be  free  '.  If,  however,  any  one 
appoints  his  own  slave  with  such  a  con- 
dition, the  appointment  is  void. 
D.  xxvi.  2.  32.  2. 

A  slave  was  incapable  of  holding  any  legal  office.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  enfranchise  him  in  order  that  he  might  become  a 
tutor.  If  the  appointment  was  made  without  express  enfranchise- 
ment, it  was  the  opinion  of  Paul  (D.  xxvi.  2.  32)  that  the  appoint- 
ment implied  enfranchisement,  and  this  as  if  given  by  the  testator 
himself  (directa\  and  not  entrusted  to  his  heir  to  give  {fidei- 
commissa/ria).  Valerian  and  Gallian,  however,  decide  subse- 
quently by  a  rescript  (C.  vii.  4.  9),  that  it  was  only  a  libertas 
fideicommissaria  which  such  an  appointment  earned  with  it. 
Justinian  here  restores  the  authority  of  the  former  opinion. 

The  appointment  of  the  slave  of  another  carried  with  it  the 
libertas  fideicoTnmiasaria,  that  is,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  heir 
to  purchase  and  emancipate  the  slave,  who  could  then  discharge 
the  office  of  tutor.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  10.  4.)  If  the  heir  was  not  able 
to  purchase  the  slave,  then  the  slave  could  not  act  as  tutor  until 
he  gained  his  freedom  in  some  other  way.  Even  if  the  testator 
had  not  used  the  words  cum  liber  eHt,  or  some  corresponding  ex- 
pression, he  was  presumed  to  have  intended  to  use  them,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appeared.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  10.  4 ;  Cod.  vii.  4.  9.) 
If  a  testator  said  of  his  own  sl^ve  that  he  was  to  be  tutor  when 
free,  this  showed  that  the  testator,  who  had  the  power  to  en- 
franchise him,  did  not  choose  to  exercise  it ;  and  as  he  thus  volun- 
tarily made  his  own  appointment  void,  the  law  would  not  help  him. 

2.  Furiosns  vel  minor  viginti  2.  If  a  madman  or  a  person  under 
quinque  annis  tutor  testamento  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  is  by  tes- 
datus  tutor  erit,  cum  compos  mentis  tament  appointed  tutor,  the  one  is  to 
aut  major  viginti  quinque  annis  begin  to  act  when  he  becomes  of  sound 
fuerit  factus.  mind,  and  the  other  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fifth  year. 

D.  xxvi.  1.  11;  xxvL  2.  32.  2. 

Meanwhile  the  magistrate  would  appoint  another  tutor.  (See 
Tit.  20.) 
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3.  Ad  certum  tempns  vel  ex  3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tutor 
oerto  tempore  vel  sub  condicione  vel  may  be  appointed  either  until  a  certain 
ante  heredis  institutionem  posse  dari  time,  or  from  a  certain  time,  or  con- 
tutorem  non  dubitatur.  ditionally,  or  before  the  institution  of 

an  heir. 

The  old  law  regarded  the  naming  of  the  persons  designed  to 
take  as  heirs  under  the  testament,  as  the  base  of  the  tes^ment, 
and  passed  over  every  declaration  of  the  testator's  wishes  placed 
before  this  as  out  of  due  order  and  entirely  void.  The  Proculiana 
(Qai.  ii.  231)  thought  this  ou^ht  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
appointment  of  a  tutor,  and  Justmian  did  away  with  the  doctrine 
altogether.     (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  14.  pr.) 

4.  Certee  autem  rei  vel  causaa  4.  A  tutor  cannot  be  appointed  for 
tutor  dari  non  potest,  quia  personae,  a  particular  thing  or  business,  as  it  is 
non  caussB  vel  rei  datur.                        to  a  person,  and  not  for  a  business  or 

a  thing,  that  a  tutor  is  appointed. 
D.  xnd.  2.  12.  14. 

The  tutor  had  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  interests  of  the 
pupil,  and  complete  his  persona^  and  therefore  to  appoint  him  to 
take  charge  of  his  interest  in  any  one  matter  only  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  such  an  appointment  was 
void.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  13.)  If,  however,  the  propertv  of  the  pupil 
was  situated  in  provinces  far  apart  from  each  omer,  a  separate 
tutor  might  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  interests  in  each 
province.    (D.  xxvi.  2.  15.) 

6.  Si  quis  filiabus  suis  vel  filiis  5.  If  any  one  appoints  a  tutor  to 

tutores  dederit,  etiam  postumse  vel  his  sons  or  daughters,  he  is  held  also 
postimio  videtur  dedisse,  quia  filii  to  appoint  him  as  tutor  to  his  post- 
vel  filisB  appellatione  et  postumus  et  humous  children ;  because,  under  the 
postuma  continentur.  Quid,  si  ne-  appellation  of  son  or  daughter,  a  post- 
potes  sint,  an  appellatione  fiUorum  humous  son  or  daughter  is  included, 
et  ipsis  tutores  dati  sunt  ?  Dicen-  But  if  there  are  grandchildren,  are 
dum  est,  ut  ipsis  quoque  dati  vide-  they  included  in  the  appointment  of  a 
antur,  si  modo  liberos  dudt.  Ceterum  tutor  to  sons  ?  We  answer  thai  under 
si  filios,  non  continebuntur :  aUter  an  appointment  to  children,  graud- 
enim  filii,  aliter  nepotes  appeUan-  children  are  included,  but  not  under 
tur.  Plane  si  postumis  dederit,  tam  an  appointment  to  sons ;  for  son  and 
filii  postumi  quam  ceteri  Uberi  con-  grandson  are  quite  distinct  words, 
tinebuntur.  But,  if  a  testator  appoints  a  tutor  to 

those  who  are  postnumous,  the  term 
obviously  includes  all  posthumous  chil- 
dren, whether  sons  or  grandsons. 


Trr.  XV.    DE  LEQITIMA  ADGNATORUM  TUTELA. 

Quibus  autem  testamento  tutor  They  to  whom  no  tutor  has  been 

datus  non  sit)  his  ex  lege  duodecim  appointed  by  testament,  have  their 
tabularum  adgnati  sunt  tutores,  qui  agnati  as  tutors,  by  the  law  of  the 
vocantur  legitimL  Twelve  Tables,  and  such  tutors  are 

called  '  legal  tutors*. 
Gai.  l  155 ;  D.  xxvi.  4. 1. 
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Tutoree  legiti/mi  mean  tutors  appointed  by  a  law,  that  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  according  to  some  inference 
from  its  provisions,  as  in  the  case  of  patrons.  (See  Tit.  17.)  'Legal' 
must  be  liere  imderstood  as  equivalent  to  '  by  virtue  of  a  law  , 


1.  Sunt  autem  adgnati  per  virilifl 
sexuB  oognationem  oonjuncti,  gnasi 
a  patre  oognati,  veluti  frater  eodem 
patre  natmi,  fratm  filins  neposve 
ex  eo,  item  patraus  et  patrui  filins 
nepoBve  ex  eo.  At  qtd  per  f eminini 
sexns  personas  cognatione  jnngun- 
tur,  non  ennt  adgnatd,  sed  alias 
naturali  jure  cognatL  Itaqne  amitn 
ttUD  filius  non  eflt  tibi  adsnatus,  sed 
cofipatos  (et  invicem  somcet  ta  illi 
eooem  jure  oonjungeris),  quia  qui 
nasountur,  patris,  non  matris  fa- 
TnilJAin  sequuntur. 


Gai. 


1.  ^^a^  are  those  who  are  related 
to  each  other  through  males,  that  is 
are  related  through  the  father,  as,  for 
instance,  a  brother  by  the  same  father, 
or  the  son  of  such  a  brother,  or  the 
son  of  such  a  son,  or,  again,  a  father's 
brother,  or  a  father's  brother's  son,  or 
the  son  of  such  a  son.  But  those  who 
are  related  to  us  through  females  are 
not  agnati,  but  mere^  cognati  by 
natural  relationship.  11ms  the  son  of 
a  father's  sister  is  related  to  you  not 
by  agnation,  but  by  oopnation,  and 
you  are  also  related  to  hun  by  cogna- 
tion ;  as  children  belong  to  the  family 
of  their  father,  and  not  to  that  of  their 
mother, 
i.  166. 


The  law  gave  the  rights  of  relationship,  such  as  inheritance 
and  appointment  as  tutors,  to  the  a^Tiati  only.  All  persons,  re- 
lated by  ties  of  blood,  were  cognati  to  each  other.  Within  this 
larger  circle  tha  members  of  any  one  family  were  a^nati  to  each 
other.  (See  Introd.  sec.  44,  45.)  A  family,  in  this  sense,  con- 
sisted of  all  persons  related  to  each  other,  by  having  a  common 
ancestor,  in  whose  power,  if  he  was  alive,  they  would  all  be.  A 
brother  and  sister,  for  instance,  were  agnati,  and  a  nephew  and 
aunt,  by  the  father's  side.  For  if  the  grandfather  were  alive  all 
would  be  in  his  power.  But  the  tie  was  dissolved  by  the  sister 
or  aunt  manying  in  manum  (see  Introd.  sec.  46) ;  and  as  the 
children  of  females  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  husband,  they 
could  never  be  agn^ti  to  their  mother  s  ccgruiti,  except  by  adop- 
tion ;  and  hence  it  is  here  said  that  agnati  are  related  through 
males  only.  By  the  118th  Novel  Justinian  abolished  this  dis- 
tinction between  agnati  and  cogTiati,  and  the  nearest  in  blood 
was  thenceforth  the  tutor  legitimua.     (Nov.  118.  4,  5.) 


2.  Qnod  autem  lex  ab  intestato 
vooat  ad  tutdam  adgnatos,  non  banc 
habet  significationem,  si  omnino  non 
fecerit  testamentam  is,  qui  poterat 
tntores  dare,  sed  si  quantum  ad  tute- 
lam  pertinet,  intestatos  deoesserit. 
Qnod  tnno  ^uoque  accidere  intelle- 
gitur,  cmn  is,  qui  datus  est  tutor, 
vivo  testatore  deoesserit. 


2.  The  law  calling  the  cigncUi  to  be 
tutors  in  case  of  intestacy  does  not 
refer  merely  to  the  case  of  a  person 
who  might  have  appointed  a  tutor, 
dying  without  having  made  any  testa- 
ment at  all,  but  also  to  that  of  a  person 
dying  intestate  only  so  far  as  regards 
the  appointment  of  a  tutor,  and  tins  in- 
cludes the  case  of  a  tutor  nominated 
by  testament  dying  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  testator. 


D.  zxvi.4.6. 
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It  was  necessary  to  state  expressly  that  the  testament  was 
good  as  far  as  it  went,  and  that  the  law  remedied  its  deficiency 
by  making  the  agnati  tutors,  because  it  was  a  maxim  of  Roman 
law  that  a  man  could  not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate. 
(See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  14.  9.) 

3.   Sed  adgnationis  quidem  jus  3.  The  right  of  agnation  is  ordin- 

onmibuB  modis  capitis  deminutione  arily  taken  away  universally  by  capitis 

pleminque  perixnitur :  namadgnatio  deminutiOy  for  agnation  is  a  term  of 

juris  est  nomen.    Cognationis  vero  civil  law;  but  the  right  of  cognation 

jus  non  omnibus  modis  conunutatur,  is  not  lost  in  every  case  by  capitis 

quia  civilis  ratio  civilia  quidem  jura  deminutiOf  for  although  civil  law  may 

corrumpere   potest,  naturalia  vero  destroy  civil  rights,  it  cannot  destroy 

non  utique.  natural  rights. 

Gal  i.  158. 

The  tie  of  agnation  being  created  by  law,  could  also  be  dis- 
solved by  it :  not  so  that  of  cognation,  which  was  a  tie  of  nature. 
But  the  law  could  take  away  the  legal  rights  attaching  to  the 
natural  tie ;  and  this  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  maxima  and  of 
the  media  capitis  deminutio.     (See  next  Title,  6.) 

A  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius  provided  that  the 
mother,  if  she  has  not  remarried,  and  undertakes  not  to  remarry, 
may  have  the  tutela  of  her  children  given  her.  (C.  v.  35.  2.)  And 
Justinian,  by  the  118th  Novel,  extended  this  to  the  grandmother, 
as  well  as  the  mother,  if  there  was  no  testamentary  tutor. 


Tit.  XVI.    DE  CAPITIS  MINUTIONE. 

Est  autem  capitis  deminutio  pri-  Capitis  deminutio  is  a  change  of 

oris  status  commutatio,  eaque  tribus  status^  which  may  happen  in  three 
modis  accidit ;  nam  aut  maxima  est  ways :  for  it  may  be  the  greatest  capitis 
capitis  deminutio  aut  minor,  quam  deminutio,  or  the  less,  also  called  the 
quidam  mediam  vocant,  aut  minima,    middle,  or  the  least. 

Gal  i.  159. 

The  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  composed  of  three  elements: 
Tria  sunt  quoB  hahemus :  libertatem,  civitatem,  familiam,  (D. 
iv.  5.  11.)  The  citizen  was  free,  he  had  his  position  as  a  dvis,  he 
had  his  position  in  a  family.  Caput,  originally  signifying  the 
mention  made  of  the  citizen  in  the  registers  of  the  census,  meant 
the  sum  of  the  le^al  capacities  of  a  persona,  the  possession  of 
which  gave  him  his  status ;  and  if  a  citizen  changed  his  status, 
that  is,  if  he  lost  his  liberty  or  his  civic  rights,  or  changed  his 
family  position  by  adoption  or  emancipation,  he  underwent  what 
was  termed  a  capitis  deminutio,  this  capitis  deminutio  being 
termed  m,axima,  media,  or  w,inim,a,  according  to  which  of  the 
three  elements  of  status  it  was  that  was  primarily  affected. 

1.  Maxima  est  capitis  deminutio,  1.  The  greatest  capitis  deminutio  is, 

€um  aliquis  simul  et  civitatem  et  when  a  man  loses  both  his  citizenship 

libertatem  amittit.    Quod  accidit  in  and  his  liberty ;  as  they  do  who  by  a 

his,  qui  servi  pcanss  efficiuntur  atro-  terrible  sentence  are  made  '  the  slaves 

citate  sententose,  vel  liberti  ut  in-  of  punishment  * ;  or  freedmen,    con- 
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grati  ciroa  patrcmos  condenmatiy  demned  for  ingratitude  towards  their 
vel  qui  ad  jpretium  partidpandum  patrons;  or  those  who  suffer  them- 
se  yenumdan  passi  sunt.  selves  to  he  sold  in  order  to  share 

the  price  ohtained. 
Qal  L  IdO;  D.  zzriii.  3.  6.  6;  xxv.  3.  7.  L 

See  Tit.  12.8;  Tit.  8.  4  note. 

2.  Minor  sive  media  est  capitis.  2.  The  less  or  middle  cavitU  demi* 
deminutio,  cum  oivitas  quidem  amit-  nutio  is,  when  a  man  loses  nis  oitizen- 
titur,  Hhertas  vero  retinetur.  Quod  ship,  hut  retains  his  Hherty ;  as  is  the 
accidit  ei,  cui  aqua  et  igni  inter-  case  when  any  one  is  forbidden  the  use 
dictum  fuerit,  vel  ei,  qui  in  insnlam  of  fire  and  water,  or  is  deported  to  an 
deportatus  est.  island. 

Gai.  L  161. 

In  this  kind  of  capitis  demimitio,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding, 
the  position  in  the  fa/niilia  was  lost,  its  rights  belonging  only  to 
citizens.  In  this  lesser  kind,  freedom  is  preserved ;  but  the  person 
who  undergoes  the  change  of  status  becomes  a  stranger,  peregrinus 
fit  (Ulp.  Reg.  10.  3.)  It  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law,  that  no 
one  could  cease  to  be  a  citizen  against  his  will.  Civitatem  nemo 
unqua/m  ullo  populi  jussu  amittit  invitus.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  29.) 
The  condemncMi  was  therefore  denied  the  necessaries  of  life,  imtil 
he  was  driven  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  city.  Id  autem  ut 
esset  fadeTidwni,  non  ademptione  dvitatis,  sed  tecti,  et  aquas  et 
ignis  interdictione  faciehant  (Cic.  pro  Dom,  30.)  The  aquce 
et  ignis  interdictio  thus  became  a  form  by  which  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment  was  inflicted  The  aeportatio  in  insuLam 
superseded  this  form.  (D.  xlviii.  29.  2.)  The  person  who  was 
banished  was  confined  to  certain  limits,  out  of  which  he  could  not 
stir  without  rendering  himself  punishable  with  death.  This  must 
be  kept  distinct  from  simple  relegatio,  which  was  also  an  exile 
within  prescribed  limits,  but  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  status. 
(D.  xlvui.  22.  7.    See  Tit  12.  1  and  2.) 

3.  Minima  capitis  deminutio  est,  3.  The  least  capitis  deminutio  i% 
cum  et  oivitas  et  lihertas  retinetur,  when  a  person's  «la<u<  is  changed  with- 
sed  status  hominis  conmiutatur.  out  forfeiture  either  of  citizenship  or 
Quod  accidit  in  his,  qui,  cum  sui  liberty;  as  when  a  person  «ui  jum  he- 
juris  fuerunt,  coeperunt  alieno  juri  comes  subject  to  the  power  of  another, 
subjecti  esse,  vel  contra.  or  a  person  alieni  juris  becomes  8ui 

juris. 
Gai.  L  162. 

The  status  was  changed  (commutatur)  by  the  change  of  family 
position;  but  the  person  who  underwent  this  form  of  capitis  demi- 
nutio had  still  after  it  all  the  three  elements  of  status.  Whether 
the  m^inima  capitis  deminutio  involved  a  degradation  or  merely 
a  change  has  been  much  debated  by  commentators.  Savigny  (see 
Posto's  OaivSf  p.  128)  was  of  opinion  that  capitis  deminutio 
always  involved  a  de^adation.  The  French  commentators  take 
the  other  view,  that  there  was  merely  a  change  implied,  and  they 
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have,  perhaps,  if  not  the  better  arguments,  the  clearer  authorities 
on  their  side.  Thus  Ulpian  says  the  minima  capitis  deminutio 
takes  place  aalvo  statu.  (D.  xzxviiL  17.  1.  8.)  What  is  said 
in  the  Digest  of  change  of  family  by  arrogation  and  emancipation 
must  be  extended  to  adoption.  (D.  iv.  5.  3.)  In  old  times,  the 
wife  who  passed  in  manum  rriri,  or  the  freeman  who  was  given 
in  mandpio,  underwent  this  minima  capitis  deminutio.  (Gai. 
i.  162.) 

After  the  words  vel  contra,  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  some 
texts  have  the  following  words :  veluti  si  filiusfamilias  a  patre 
em^ncipatus  fuerit,  est  capite  deminutus.  The  addition  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  some  writer  having  perceived  that  it  was  only  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  that  it  was  true  that  when  a  person 
became  sui  juris  he  was  capite  minutus.  There  was  no  change 
of  family  when  a  son  became  sui  iv/ris  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  person  who  underwent  the  minima  capitis  deviinutio 
was,  in  tne  eyes  of  the  law,  a  new  person.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, until  the  praetor  permitted  an  action  against  him,  be  sued 
for  debts  previously  contracted.  (D.  iv.  5.  2.)  And  we  shall 
see,  in  the  Second  Book,  that  in  the  old  law  a  usufruct  was  extin- 
guished by  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  of  the  usufructuary, 
(fik.  ii  Tit.  4.  3.)  The  capite  minutus  also,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  Third  Book  (Tit  1.  9  and  10.  1),  forfeited  his  place  in  intes- 
tate succession,  except  so  far  as  he  was  helped  by  the  pr»tor,  or 
by  legislation. 

4.  ServuB  antem  manumissos  4.  A  slave  who  is  manumitted  is 
capite  non  minuitnr,  quia  nullum  not  said  to  be  capite  minutus,  as  he 
caput  habuit.                                          has  no  '  caput  \ 

D.  iy.  5.  3.  2. 

5.  Quibus  autem  dignitas  magis  6.  Those  whose  dignity  rather  than 
quam  status  permutatur,  capite  non  their  $tatu8  is  changed,  do  not  undergo 
minuuntur:  et  ideo  senatu  motes  a  capitis  deminutio,  and  so  persons 
capite  non  minni  constat.  removed  from  the  senatorial  dignity 

undergo  none. 
D.  i.  9.  3. 

Even  infamAa,  during  the  Empire  at  any  rate,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  capxtis  deminutio.    (D.  L  16.  103.) 

6.  Quod  autem  dictum  est,  manere  6.  In  saying  that  the  risht  of  cog- 
cognationis  jus  et  post  capitis  de-  nation  remains  in  spite  of  a  capitu 
minutionem,  hoc  ita  est,  si  minima  deminutio,  we  were  speaking  only  of 
capitis  deminutio  interveniat:  ma-  the  least  deminutio,  after  which  the 
net  enim  cognatio.  Nam  si  max-  cognation  subsists.  For,  by  the  greater 
ima  capitis  deminutio  incurrat,  jus  deminutio^  as,  for  example,  if  one  of  the 
quoque  co^nationis  pent,  ut  puta  cognati  becomes  a  slave,  the  right  of 
servitute  alicujus  cognati,  et  ne  ^ui-  cognation  is  wholly  destroyed,  so  as 
dem,  si  manumissus  fuerit,  recipit  not  to  be  recovered  even  by  manumis- 
cognationem.  Sed  et  si  in  insulam  sion.  So,  too,  the  right  of  cognation 
deportatus  quis  sit,  cognatio  solvitur.  is  put  an  end  to  by  deportation  to  an 

island. 
D.  xxxviii.  8.  5.  7. 
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See  Tit.  15.  1.  A  change  of  the  dvil  family  by  adoption 
or  arrogation  never  dissolved  the  natural  tie  of  cognatio,  or 
destroyed  its  attendant  civil  rights ;  but  these  were  destroyed  by 
a  sentence  which  involved  the  loss  of  the  dvitaa.  And  if  the 
civitaa  was  once  lost  and  then  regained,  the  restored,  or  rather 
new,  civia  was  in  all  respects  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  ex- 
<5epting  when  he  was  reshtutus  in  integrum,  that  is,  restored  by 
the  emperor  to  the  same  position  that  he  had  formerly  held.  (See 
Tit.  12.  1.) 


7.  Cum  autem  ad*adgnato8  tutela 
pertineat,  non  simul  ad  omnes  per- 
tinet,  sed  ad  eos  tantmn,  qni  prox- 
imiore  gradn  sint,  vel,  si  ejusdem 
gradus  sint,  ad  omnes. 


7.  The  right  to  be  tutor,  which  be- 
longs to  the  cbgnati,  does  not  belong  to 
all  at  the  same  time,  but  to  the  nearest 
in  degree  only ;  or  if  there  are  many 
in  the  same  degree,  then  to  all  in  that 
degree. 


Qal  i.  164. 

The  principle  of  the  law  was,  that  those  persons  should  have 
the  burden  of  the  tutelage  who  had  the  hope  of  the  succession. 
(Tit  17.  pr.)  The  nearest  in  degree  of  the  agnati  were  therefore 
the  tutors  in  case  of  intestacy.  The  nearest  in  degree  might, 
however,  happen  to  be  a  woman  or  an  infant,  and  then,  although 
this  person  was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  inheritance,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  a  step  further  off  to  find  the  tutor.    (D.  xxvi  4. 

1. 1.) 

Tit.  XVn.    DE  LEGITIMA  PATRONORUM  TUTELA. 

£x  eadem  lege  duodecim  tabul- 
arum  libertorum  et  libertarum  tu- 
tela ad  patronos  liberosque  eorum 
pertinet,  quas  et  ipsa  legitima  tu- 
tela vocatur :  non  quia  nominatim 
ea  lege  de  hao  tutela  cavetur,  sed 
quia  perinde  acoepta  est  per  in- 
terpretationem,  atque  si  verbis  legis 
introdncta  esset.  Eo  «iim  ipso, 
quod  hereditates  libertorum  liber- 
tarumque,  si  intestati  decessissent, 
jusserat  lex  ad  patronos  Hberosve 
eorum  pertinere,  crediderunt  veteres, 
▼oluisse  legem  etiam  tutelas  ad  eos 
pertinere,  oum  et  adgnatos,  quos 
ad  hereditatem  vocat,  eosdem  et  tu- 
tores  esse  jussit  et  quia  plerumque, 
ubi  successionis  est  emolumentum, 
ibi  et  tutelse  onus  esse  debet.  Ideo 
autem  dizimus  plerumque,  quia,  si  a 
femina  impubes  manumittatur,  ipsa 
ad  hereditatem  vocatur,  cum  alius 
est  tutor. 


GAI.L165:  D. 


By  the  same  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  tutelage  of  freedmen  and 
freedwomen  belongs  to  their  patrons, 
and  to  the  children  of  their  patrons ; 
and  this  tutelage,  toa  is  calfed  legal 
tutelage:  not  that  the  law  contains  any 
express  provision  on  the  subject,  but 
because  it  has  been  as  firmlv  estab- 
lished by  interpretation,  as  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  the  express  words 
of  the  law.  For  as  the  law  had  ordered 
that  patrons  and  their  children  should 
succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
freedmen  or  freedwomen  who  should 
die  intestate,  the  ancients  were  of 
opinion  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was 
that  the  tutelage  also  belonged  to  them ; 
seeing  that  the  law,  which  calls  agnati 
to  the  inheritance,  also  appoints  them 
to  be  tutors,  because  in  most  cases, 
where  the  advantage  of  the  succession 
is,  there  also  ought  to  be  the  burden 
of  the  tutelage.  We  say  'in  most 
cases,'  because,  if  a  person  below  the 
age  of  puberty  is  manumitted  by  a 
female,  she  is  called  to  the  inheritance, 
while  another  person  is  tutor. 
.  xxvi  4. 1. 1.  3. 
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The  law  gave  the  patron  the  right  of  succession  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  freedman ;  and  as  the  right  of  succession  was  con- 
nected with  the  tutelage  in  the  case  of  the  ogTiati,  it  seemed 
natural  to  connect  the  two  in  the  case  of  the  patron. 


Tit.  XVm.    DE  LEGITIMA  PARENTUM  TUTELA. 


Exemplo  patronomin  recepta  est 
et  alia  tutela,  qnsB  et  ipsa  legitima 
vocatur.  Nam  si  quis  fiHum  aut 
filiam,  nepotem  aut  neptem  ex  fiHo 
et  deinceps  impuberes  emancipav- 
erit,  legituDus  eorum  tutor  erit. 


Qai.  L  176. 

This  has  already  been  stated  in  Title  12.  6. 
paragraph.) 


In  imitation  of  the  tutelage  of 
patrons,  there  is,  too,  another  kind 
which  also  is  said  to  be  legal :  for  if 
any  one  emancipates,  below  the  age  of 
puberty,  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  a 
grandson,  or  a  granddaughter,  being 
the  issue  of  a  son,  or  any  other  de- 
scendant, he  is  their  legal  tutor. 


(See  note  to  that 


Tit.  XIX.    DE  FIDUCIARIA  TUTELA. 


Est  et  alia  tutela,  qus  fidnciaria 
appeUatur.  Nam  si  parens  filium 
vel  filiam,  nepotem  vel  neptem  et 
deinceps  impubeores  manumiserit, 
legitimam  nanciscitur  eorum  tute- 
1am :  quo  defuncto,  si  Hberi  vixilis 
sezus  extant,  fiduciarii  tutores  fili- 
orum  Buorum  vel  fratris  vel  sororis 
et  ceterorum  efficiuntur.  Atqui  pa- 
trono  legitime  tutore  mortuo,  liberi 
quoque  ejus  legitind  sunt  tutores: 
quoniam  filius  quidem  defuncti,  si 
non  esset  a  vivo  patre  emanoipatus, 
post  obitum  ejus  stii  juris  efficeretur 
nee  in  fnatrum  potestatem  recideret 
ideoque  nee  in  tutelam,  Hbertus 
autem  si  servus  mansisset,  utiqne 
eodem  jure  apud  liberos  domini  post 
mortem  ejus  futurus  esset.  Ita 
tamen  ii  ad  tutelam  vocantur,  si 
perfectsB  astatis  sint.  Quod  nostra 
constitutio  generaliter  in  omnibus 
totelis  et  ourationibus  observari 
prsecepii. 


D.  zxvi.  4.  3, 


There  is  another  kind  of  tutelage 
called  fiduciary ;  for  if  an  ascendant 
emancipates,  below  the  age  of  puberty, 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  grajidson  or 
a  granddaughter,  or  any  other  de- 
scendant, he  is  their  legal  tutor ;  but 
if,  at  his  death,  he  leaves  male  chil- 
dren, they  become  the  fiduciary  tutors 
of  their  own  sons,  or  brother,  or  sister, 
or  other  descendants  of  the  deceased. 
But  when  a  patron,  who  is  a  legal 
tutor,  dies,  his  children  also  become 
legal  tutors;  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
tinction being  that  a  son,  who  has  not 
been  emancipated  in  his  father's  life- 
time, becomes  sui  juris  at  the  deaUi 
of  his  father,  and  does  not  fall  under 
power  of  his  brothers,  nor,  therefore, 
under  their  tutelage ;  while  the  freed- 
man, had  he  remained  a  slave,  would 
also  have  been,  after  the  death  of  his 
master,  the  slave  of  his  master's  chil- 
dren. These  persons,  however,  are  not 
called  to  be  tutors  unless  of  full  age,  a 
rule  which  by  our  constitution  applies 
generally  to  all  tutors  and  curators. 
4 ;  0.  V.  30.  6. 


When  it  is  said  that  the  sons  become  the  fiduciary  tutors  of 
their  own  sons,  reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  the  grandsons 
having  been  emancipated  by  the  grandfather. 

The  person  who  emancipated  the  child  succeeded  to  all  the 
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rights  of  a  patron  over  the  child ;  if,  as  was  usual  (see  Tit.  12.  &, 
note),  it  was  the  father,  then,  as  bein^  thepatron,  he  was  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  was  a  tutor 
legitimu8  (Qai.  i.  172 ;  D.  xxvL  4.  3-10) ;  if  it  was  not,  he  was 
Skjitutor  dudamus  (Qal  i.  166),  a  tutor  bound  to  the  father  by 
a  trust.  In  the  case  of  a  slave,  the  children  of  a  patron  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  patronage  ;  but  this  did  not  extend  to  the  case 
of  emancipated  children  :  the  children  not  emancipated  were  not 
the  patrons  of  those  who  were.  They  were  not  tutors,  therefore, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  word  fiduciarii  is 
borrowed  from  its  more  proper  usage  to  express  their  position, 
and  is  in  this  case  merely  opposed  to  legitimi.  (D.  xxvi.  4.  4.) 
The  reason  given  in  the  text  for  their  being  only  tutores fiduciarii, 
viz,  that  the  emancipated  infant  would  have  been  sui  juris  if 
he  had  not  been  emancipated,  is  manifestly  an  imperfect  one. 
For  it  would  not  be  necessarily  true  when  a  grandfather  emanci- 
pated his  grandson  ;  supposing  his  father  were  living  and  in  the 
power  of  the  grandfather,  the  ^andson  would  not  on  the  grand- 
tather's  death  become  swi  juris,  if  he  were  not  emancipated.  If 
the  father  of  the  emancipated  child  left  no  other  children  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  nearest  dgnatus,  as,  for  instance,  the 
father's  brother,  was  the  tutor,  and  he,  too,  was  called  tlfe  tutor 
fiduciarius.     (Theoph.  Paraph.) 

The  perfecta  cctas  was  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Tit.  XX.    DE  ATILIANO  TUTORE  VEL  EO,  QUI  EX  LEGE 
JULIA  ET  TITIA  DABATUR 

Si  oni  nullns  omxdno  tutor  fuerat,  If  any  one  had  no  tutor  at  all,  one 

ei  dabatur  in  urbe  quidem  Boma  a  used  to  be  given  him,  in  the  city  of  Borne 

pr»tore  urbano  et  majore  parte  tri-  by  the  prmtor  urhofMis,  and  a  majority 

bunorum  plebis  tutor  ex  lege  Atiha,  of  the  tribunes    of  the   plebs,  under 

in  proTinciis  vero  a  pnesidibuB  pro-  the  lex  Atilia  ;  in  the  proyinoes  by  the 

vinciarum  ex  lege  Julia  et  Titia.  prasides  under  the  lex  Jidia  et  IHtia. 

Qal  l  185. 

The  date  of  the  lex  Atilia  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  year  B.c.  197,  when  Livy  (xxxix.  9)  says 
of  a  liberta,  *Post  patroni  mortem,  quia  in  nvZlius  manu  erat^ 
tutors  a  tribunis  st  prcetore  petito  .  And  as  the  necessity  for 
some  means  of  appointing  a  tutor,  where  one  was  not  appomted 
by  testament  or  law,  must  have  been  early  felt,  the  lex  Atilia, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  must  probably  have  existed  lon^  before  the 
time  of  which  Livy  speaks.  The  date  of  the  lex  Jmia  et  Titia 
was  probably  B.c.  31.  As  there  were  ten  tribunes,  the  majority 
would  be  at  least  six. 

The  term  tutor  dativus  is  used  by  Justinian  (Cod.  i.  3.  62)  to 
express  a  tutor  given  by  the  magistrate ;  this  term  being  used 
by  Gains  (i.  164)  to  express  tutors  given  by  testament. 

L  Sed  et  si  testamento  tutor  sub  1.  Again,  if  a  testamentary  tutor 

oondicione  aut  die  certo  datns  fuerat,    had  been  appointed  conditionally,  or 

P 
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qnamdin  oondioio  ant  dies  ^ndebat, 
ex  iisdem  legibos  tator  dan  poteral 
Item  si  pure  datos  faerat^  quamdia 
nemo  ez  testamento  heree  ezistebat, 
tamdiu  ex  iiedem  legibofl  tator 
petendus  erat,  qm  desinebat  tator 
esse,  si  oondioio  existeret  ant  dies 
veniret  ant  heres  ezisterei 


Oax.  L  186 ; 


from  a  oertain  time,  then  ontil  the 
oompletion  of  the  condition  or  arrival 
of  the  time  fixed,  another  tator  might 
be  appointed  xmder  the  same  laws. 
Also,  if  a  tutor  had  been  giyen  on- 
oonditionally,  yet^  as  long  as  no  one 
had  aooepted  we  inheritfuice,  as  heir 
by  the  testament^  another  tutor  might 
under  the  same  laws  be  appointed  for 
the  interval  But  his  office  ceased 
when  the  condition  was  accomplished, 
when  the  time  arrived,  or  the  inherit- 
ance was  entwed  upon. 
D.  xxvL  2. 11. 


If  the  wishes  of  the  testator  were  declared  to  any  extent  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  a  tutor,  this  entirely  exduded  the 
tutore8leaitvin%f  and  every  deficiency  in  the  declaration  was  reme- 
died by  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate.     (D.  xxvi.  2.  11.) 

No  testament  took  effect  until  an  heir  entered  on  the  inherit- 
(See  Introd.  sec.  76.)    If  it  was  known  that  a  testament 


ance. 


existed  appointing  a  tutor,  this  excluded  the  agn<Ui  from  being 
tutors  ;  but  the  tutor  under  the  testament  did  not  commence  his 
tutela  ^ntil  the  testament  took  effect  Meantime  a  tutor  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrate  took  care  of  the  pupiL 


2.  Ab  hostibus  quoque  tutore 
oapto,  ex  his  legibus  tutor  peteba> 
tur,  qui  desinebat  esse  tutor,  si  is, 
qui  captus  erat^  in  civitatem  rever- 
sus  fuerat :  nam  reversus  recipiebat 
tutelam  jure  postliminii. 


2.  If,  again,  a  tutor  was  taken  pri- 
soner bv  the  enemv,  application  could 
be  made,  under  the  same  laws,  for 
another  tutor,  whose  office  ceased 
when  the  first  tutor  returned  from 
captivity;  for  on  his  return  he  re- 
sumed the  tutelage  by  the  jui  po$i- 
liminii. 


Oal  L  187. 


For  an  account  of  the  jue  postliminii,  see  Title  12.  6. 


3.  Sed  ex  his  l^bus  pupillis 
tutores  desierunt  dari,  posteaquam 
prime  consules  pupillis  utriusque 
sexus  tutores  ex  inquisitione  dare 
ooeperunt,  delude  pnetores  ex  con- 
stitutionibus.  Nam  supra  scriptis 
legibus  neque  de  cautione  a  tutorious 
exigenda  rem  salvam  pupilUs  fore, 
neque  de  compellendis  tutoribus  ad 
tutelflB  administrationem  quidquam 
cavetur. 


3.  But  tutors  have  ceased  to  be 
appointed  under  these  laws,  since  they 
have  been  appointed  to  pupils  of  either 
sex,  first  by  the  consuls,  after  inquiry 
into  the  case,  and  subsequenti^  by  the 
pnetors  under  imperial  constitutions. 
For  theabove-mentioned  laws  required 
no  securitv  from  the  tutors  for  the 
safety  of  the  pupil's  property,  nor  did 
they  contain  any  provisions  to  compel 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  tiie 
office. 


The  power  to  appoint  tutors  was  given  by  Claudius  to  the 
consuls  (Suet,  in  Claud.  23),  and  transferred  by  Antoninus  Pius 
(Jul.  Capit.  in  Vit.  M,  Anton.  10)  to  the  prsdtors. 

4.  Sed  hoc  jure  utimur,  ut  Bom»         4.  Under  our  present  system  tutors 
quidem  pnefectus  urbis  vel  prsBtor    are  i^pointed  at  Rome  by  the  prefect 
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seonndmn  Boam  juriadiotionem,  in  of  the  city,  or  the  pnetor,  aooording  to 
pnroTinoiifl  aatem  praBsides  ex  inqui-  his  jorisdictioii,  and,  in  tiie  proyinoes, 
sitione  tatores  crearent,  vel  ina£|i8-  by  the  prautdes,  after  inquiry ;  or  by 
tratos  josan  prsBBidmn,  si  non  sint  an  inferior  magistrate,  attheoommand 
magna  papilh  faooltates.  of  the  pra»e«,  if  the  property  of  the 

pupil  is  only  small 
D.  ZZYL  6.  1. 

The  prcBfeciua  v/rhia  was,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  an  officer 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  city  and  its  police,  and  power 
to  decide  on  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  his  civil  juris<uction 
extending  one  hundred  miles  from  the  citv,  his  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion evidently  extending  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  (D.  i.  12.)  As 
he  was  considered  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor,  much 
that  previously  belonged  to  the  prcetor  v/rhomua  fell  gradually 
into  his  hands.  The  prwfectua  urbia  appointed  tutors  in  cases 
where  pupils  of  higher  rank  and  lar^r  fortune  were  concerned  ; 
the  proeUyr,  when  the  pupils  were  of  humbler  station  and  smaller 
fortune ;  and  this  it  is  which  is  referred  to  in  the  words 
sectundwm,  euami  jwrisdictionern^ 

In  the  provinces  the  prceses  appointed  ;  but  until  Justinian 
altered  the  law  (see  next  paragraph),  not  only  could  municipal 
magistrates  not  appoint  without  the  authority  of  the  prceaes,  but 
no  one  could  be  authorised  by  the  prceaes  unless  he  was  a  magis- 
trate.   (D.  xxvi.  6.  8.) 

6.  Nos  antem  per  oonstitutionem  6.  But  by  one  of  our  oonstitutions, 
nostram  et  hnjnsmodi  difficnltates  to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  to 
hominum  reseoantes  neo  ezspeotata  whioh  these  provisions  as  to  different 
jussione  prasidum,  disposuimus,  si  persons  gave  rise,  and  to  avoid  the  ne- 
facultas  pupilli  vel  adulti  usque  ad  cessity  of  waiting  for  the  order  of  the 
quingentos  solidos  valeat,  defensores    prmteB,  we  have  enacted,  that  if  the 

^_iA^i —  / :-.-j :^4-4.:.    property  of  the  pupil  or  minor  does  not 

exceed  five  hundred  9ol%di^  tutors  or 
curators  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
defen90Te8  of  the  city  (acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  holy  bishop,  or  before 
other  public  persons),  or  by  the  magis- 
trates, or,  in  the  citv  of  Alexandria,  by 
the  judge ;  but  legal  security  must  be 
given  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
same  constitution,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
risk  of  those  who  accept  it. 
C.  L4.3a 

The  constitution  of  Justinian  provided  that,  where  the  fortune 
of  the  person  requiring  a  tutor  or  curator  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  500  aolidi  (the  aureus,  \l.  Is.  6d.  of  English  money,  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  was  called  a  soUdus),  a  local 
magistrate,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  presses,  could 
appoint,  not  making  a  formal  examination  into  the  position  and 
character  of  the  tutor  or  curator  (inquisitio),  but  merely  taking 
a  money  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Si  facultas  pv^lU,  &c  This  is  an  ambiguous  translation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Cod. :  etrrep  ixpt  Trevrtucoaitov  xpwr&v  /cat  fiovov 

rh  T179  irepiovala^  ebi  r&v  vitav. 

w  2 


oivitatum  (una  cum  ejusdem  civitatis 
religiosissimo  antistite  vel  apud  alias 
puUicaa  personas)  vel  magistratus, 
vel  jurimoum  Alexandrinas  civi- 
tatis tutbres  vel  curatores  creare, 
legitima  cautela  secundum  ejusdem 
constitmtionis  normam  prastanda, 
videlicet  eorum  periculo,  qui  eam 
accipiant. 
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The  defensor  was  a  magistrate  appointed  for  two  years  out 
of  the  decwriones  of  a  city.  His  principal  business  was  to  act 
as  a  check  on  the  prcesea^  and  he  had  besides  a  limited  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

6.  Impuberes  autem  in  tatela  6.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
esse  naturali  jure  conyenienB  est^  at  nature,  that  persons  under  the  age  of 
is,  qui  perfectflB  letatis  non  sit,  puberty  should  be  under  tutelage,  so 
alterius  tutela  regatur.                         that  persons  of  tender  years  may  be 

under  the  government  of  another. 
6ai.  L  189. 

Gaius,  in  his  Institutes,  after  the  words  extracted  from  him  in 
the  text,  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  tutelage  of  minors,  which 
is  an  institution  natural  and  necessary  in  all  communities,  the 
tutelage  of  women,  which  he  considers  founded  on  no  reasonable 
basia  The  originid  reason  of  this  tutelage  was  probably  the  inca- 
pability of  women  to  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ctma,  and 
their  being  supposed  unfit  to  go  through  solemn  forms.  In  default 
of  a  testamentary  tutor  appointed  by  the  father  of  the  woman  if  she 
was  inhis  power,  or  by  the  husbandif  shewasinmantt — and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  husband  could  by  testament  either  appoint 
a  tutor  to  his  wife  in  manu,  or  give  her  the  option  of  choosing  one 
(Qai.  i.  148  et  aeq.) — ^the  nearest  agnatua  was  the  tutor,  women 
being  either  alieni  jwria^  or  else  under  a  tutor  all  their  lives ;  the 
tutor  being  allowed  in  certain  cases  to  transfer  his  office  (Qai.  i. 
168),  and  the  woman  being  allowed  to  demand  a  substituted  tutor 
in  place  of  one  absent.  (Gai.  i.  173.)  The  lex  Atilia  and  the  lex 
Julia  et  Titia  applied  to  women.  (Ulp.  Reg.  11.  18.)  The  lex 
'  Papia  Poppcea  (a.d.  9)  exempted  from  tutelage  women  who  had 
three  children  (Qai.  L  145),  and  a  lex  Cla%idia(A.D. 45) suppressed 
the  tutelage  of  the  agnati  altogether  in  the  case  of  women  of 
free  birth,  leaving  only  the  tutelage  of  ascendants  and  patrons. 
(Qai.  i  157.)  This  modified  tutelage  of  women  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ulpian  {Reg.  11.  8),  but  had  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  While  the  tutelage  of  women  lasted,  the 
woman  above  puberty  (see  Qai.  i.  190  et  seq.)  managed  her  own 
affairs,  and  the  tutor  was  only  called  in  to  give  his  avxtoritds 
on  occasions  of  moment,  the  praetor  interposing  to  force  a  tutor 
to  give  his  authority  when  necessary,  but  the  prastor  would  not 
adopt  this  course  where  the  tutor  was  an  ascendant  or  patron, 
unless  some  very  strong  reason  existed. 

7.  Gum  igitur  pupillorum  pupilla*  7.  As  tutors  administer  the  affairs 
rumque  tutores  negotia  gerunt,  post  of  their  pupils,  they  may  be  compelled 
pubertatem  tutels  judicio  rationem  to  account,  by  the  actio  tutelx,  when 
reddunt.  their  pupils  arrive  at  puberty. 

Gai.  L  191. 

The  modes  by  which  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  by  a 
tutor  was  insured  are  given  in  the  24th  Title. 

Tit.  XXI.    DE  AUCTORITATE  TUTORUM. 

Auctoritas  autem  tutoris  in  qui-  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that 

busdam  causis   necessaria  pupillis    the  tutor  should  authorise  the  acts  of 
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est,  in  quibuBdam  non  est  neoesBaria.  the  pupil,  in  others  not.    When,  for 

Ut  ecce  si  quid  dari  sibi  stipulentnr,  instuice,  the  pupil  stipulates  for  some- 

non  est  necessariatutoris  auctoritas :  thing  to  be  given  him,  the  authorisa- 

quod  si  aliis  pupilli  promittant,  ne-  tion  of  the  tutor  is  not  requisite ;  but 

oessaria  est :  namque  placuit,  me-  if  the  pupil  makes  the  promise,  it  is 

Uorem  quidem  suam    condicionem  requisite ;  for  the  rule  is,  that  pupils 

licere  eis  faoere  etiam  sine  tutoris  mav  make  their  condition  better,  even 

anctoritate,    detenorem    vero    non  without    the    authorisation   of    their 

aUter  quam  tutore  auotore.    Undein  tutor,  but  not  worse  unless  with  the 

his  causis,  ex  quibus  mutuie  obli-  tutor's  authorisation.    And  therefore 

gationes  nasountur,  in  emptionibus,  in  all  cases  of  reciprocal  obligation,  as 

venditionibus,  locationibus,  conduo-  in  contracts  of  buying,  selling,  letting, 

tionibus,  mandatis,  depositis,  si  tu-  hiring,  bailment  deposit,  if  the  tutor 

toris  auctoritas  non  interveniat,  ipsi  does  not  authorise  the  pupil  to  enter 

quidem,    qui  cum    his  contrahunt,  into  the  contract,  the  person  who  con- 

obligantur,  at  invioem  pupilli  non  tracts  with  the  pupil  is  bound,  but  the 

obligantur.  pupil  is  not  bound. 

D.  xix.  1.  13.  29. 

The  duties  of  the  tutor  were  twofold :  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  interpose  what  was  termed  his  authority.  It 
is  to  the  second  head  of  his  functions  that  this  Title  refers. 

There  were  many  things  in  which  the  Roman  law,  in  its 
stricter  times,  did  not  allow  one  person  to  represent  another.  Much 
that  to  us  seems  only  to  belong  to  private  life  was  bound  up  with 
political  and  public  duties  and  rights.  (See  Introd.  sec.  43.)  The 
law  could  not  contemplate  one  beneath  the  age  of  puberty  acting 
as  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  curia,  or  any  one  else  coming  for- 
ward to  fill  for  him  his  place  in  the  list  of  citizens.  No  one  could 
bring  actions  of  strict  law  in  another  name,  or  go  through,  for 
another,  the  fictitious  process  of  in  jv/re  ceaaio,  or  through  the 
forms  of  manumission  and  adoption,  or  perform  for  another  any  of 
those  acts  to  which  a  solemn  ceremony  was  attached,  such  as 
mancipation  or  stipulation.  (D.  xl.  2.  24 ;  D.  xlvi.  4.  13.  10.)  It 
was  necessary  that  a  minor  should  himself  go  through  the  forms 
and  repeat  the  words  requisite  for  the  validity  of  such  transactions; 
but  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  tutor  should  be  present  and  give 
his  sanction.  The  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was  the  complement 
{auctoritas  is  derived  from  augeo)  to  the  symbolical  forms  through 
whidi  the  child  went  (See  Introd.  sec.  43.)  It  represented  the 
intention  or  the  mental  act  on  which  those  forms  ultimately  rested. 
If  the  child  could  not  speak  {infans  from  fari),  no  sudi  forms 
could  be  used ;  if  he  could  speak,  but  could  scarcely  understand 
the  import  of  what  he  said,  or,  in  technical  language,  if,  being  still 
infanti  proximua,  he  had  as  yet  little  or  no  inteUectua  (Gai.  iii. 
109),  the  tutor  could  but  very  rarely,  by  interposing  his  sanction, 
give  legal  validity  to  words  uttered  without  understanding.  It 
was  omy  when  the  act  would  confer  a  very  great  and  very  clear 
benefit  on  the  child,  that  this  was  allowed ;  and  although  the  tutor 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  permitted  to  act  for  an  infant,  it  was  not 
until  a  very  late  period  of  Roman  law  that  a  constitution  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian,  A.D.  426  (C.  vi.  30. 18.  2),  permitted  a  tutor 
to  enter  on  an  inheritance  in  the  name  of  an  infant.     (D.  xxix. 
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2.  9.)  But  when  the  child  had  entered  on  his  eighth  year,  and  was 
now  pvJ)ertaiiproximu8  or  approaching  thereto,  he  was  considered 
to  have  inteUectue,  but  not  judiciwm  (Theoph.  Paraph,  on  Bk. 
iii.  19.  9) ;  that  is,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  form,  but 
could  not  decide  for  himself  whether  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  so 
through  the  act  or  not  This  want  of  jud^ient  the  tutor  supplied ; 
and  in  every  case  where  the  tutor  gave  his  sanction,  the  act  was 
legally  valid.  Supposing,  however,  a  pupil  acted  without  the 
atictoritas  of  the  tutor,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  In  the  case  of 
contracts  the  pupil  acting  without  authorisation  took  every  benefit, 
but  sustained  no  injury  from  the  contract;  because  while  his 
tender  years  shielded  him,  the  person  with  whom  he  contracted, 
having  by  the  agreement  made  a  formal  expression  of  his  will,  must 
abide  the  event.  But  when  it  is  said  that  a  pupil  took  every 
benefit  of  the  contract,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  he  could 
continue  to  enjoy  at  pleasure  the  advantages  of  another's  property 
without  giving  anything  for  the  enjoyment.  The  original  owner 
might  reclaim  the  property  ;  and  if  a  profit  was  being  derived  from 
its  possession,  might  take  that  profit  to  himself.  (D.  xxvi.  8. 5. 1.) 
Only  he  could  never  make  the  pupil  restore  or  refund  anything 
that  was  once  gone ;  and  while  a  pupil  could  always  disclaim  an 
executory  contract  made  to  his  disadvantage,  he  could  always, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  tutor,  enforce  one  that  promised 
to  benefit  him.  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  8.  2.)  In  other  cases,  however,  the  act 
of  the  pupil  without  authorisation  was  altogether  invalid,  because 
there  was  a  risk  involved;  and  although  it  might  practically 
happen  that  the  act  would  have  been  advanta^;eous  to  the  pupil, 
the  law  guarded  him  against  the  risk  by  makmg  his  act  invalid. 
What  these  cases  were  is  learned  from  the  next  paragraph. 

L  Neqae  tamen  hereditatem  L  Papil8,ihoweyer,  cannot,  without 
adire  neque  bonorom  possessionem  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  enter 
petere  neque  hereditatem  ex  fidei-  on  an  inheritance,  demand  the  pos- 
commisso  suscipere  aliter  possunt  session  of  goods,  or  take  an  inherit- 
nisi  tutoris  auotoritate,  quamvis  anoe  oiven  by  a>!defCOfy»n»Mtufyi^  even 
lucrosa  sit  neque  ulhim  damnum  though  to  do  so  would  be  to  their 
habeat.  gam)  >^d  could  involve  them  in  no 

risk. 
D.  xxvi  8.  9. 11. 

The  Jiereditas  was  the  legal  succession  to  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  the  bonoriMn  posaeaaio  here  spoken  of  was  an  interest  in 
the  property  of  a  decelused  person,  accorded  by  the  prsetor  (Bk. 
iii.  Tit  9),  and  the  heredUas  ex  fideicommiaao  was  a  succession 
received  through  the  intervention  of  a  trustee  appointed  by  the 
testator.     (See  Introd.  sec.  76.) 

2.    Tutor  autem  statim  in  ipso  2.  A  tutor  who  wishes  to  authorise 

n3gotio  pnesens  debet  auctor  fieri,  any  act,  which    he   esteems    advan- 

si  hoc  pupillo  prodesse  existiniav-  tageous  to  his  pupil,  should  do  so  at 

erit.      Post  tempus  vero  aut  per  once  while  the  business  is  going  on. 
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episiiilam  intexposita  anotoritas  nihil    and  in  genon,  for  his  anthorisation  ig 
agil  of  no  eneot  if  given  afterwards  or  by 

letter. 
D.  xrvi  8.  9.  5. 


3.  Si  inter  tatoiwrn  pnpillumye 
jndioitan  agendmn  ai,  quia  ipse 
tutor  in  rem  snam  aaetor  esse  non 
potest,  non  pretorins  tator,  nt  olim, 
oonstitoitar,  sed  earator  in  locmn 
ejus  datur,  qno  interveniente  jadi- 
mum  peragitnr  et  eo  peracto  onra- 
tor  esse  desinit. 


Gax. 


8.  When  a  suit  is  to  be  commenced 
between  a  tutor  and  his  pupil,  as  the 
tutor  cannot  give  authority  with  regard 
to  his  own  cause,  a  curator,  and  not, 
as  formerly,  a  praetorian  tutor,  is  ap- 
pointed, with  whose  interyention  ^e 
suit  is  carried  on,  and  who  ceases  to 
be  curator  when  the  suit  is  deter- 
mined, 
i.  184. 


Although  the  person  who  assisted  the  pnpil  in  an  action  in 
which  the  tutor  was  concerned  did  exactly  what  the  tutor  did  for 
the  pupil  in  an^  other  action,  and  thus,  as  having  to  authorise  the 
proceeoings,  mig^ht  be  spoken  of  as  a  tutor  (Ulp.  Reg.  11.  24), 
yet,  as  he  was  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  tutors  were 
not  (see  Tit.  14.  4),  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should,  in  pre- 
ference, receive  the  name  of  curator. 

Subsequently  the  72nd  Novel  (cap.  2)  provided  that,  if  the 
pupil  became  at  any  time  the  debtor  of  the  tutor,  another  tutor 
should  be  added  to  protect  the  pupil. 


Trr.  XXn.    QUIBUS  MODIS  TUTELA  FINITUR. 


Pnpilli  pupillflDque  cum  puberes 
caperint,  tutela  liberantur. 
Pubertatem  autem  yeteres  ^uidem 
non  solum  ex  annis,  sed  etiam  ex 
habitu  corporis  in  maaculis  estimari 
Tolebant.  Nostra  autem  majestas 
dignum  esse  castitate  temporum 
nostrorum  bene  putavit^  quod  in 
feminis  et  antiquis  impudicum  esse 
visum  est,  id  est  inspectionem  habi- 
tudinis  corporis,  hoc  etiam  in  mas- 
oulosextendere.  Et  ideo  sancta  con- 
stitutione  promulgata,  pubertatem 
in  masoulis  post  quartum  deoimum 
^tnTMifw  completiun  illico  initium 
aooipere  disposnimuB,  anti^uitatis 
normam  in  femininis  persoms  bene 
positam  suo  ordine  reiinquentes,  ut 
post  duodeoimum  annum  completum 
viripotentes  esse  credantur. 


Gai.  i.  196 


Pupils,  both  male  and  female,  are 
freed  from  tutelage  when  they  attain 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  ancients 
judged  of  puoerty  in  males,  not  only 
by  their  years,  but  also  by  the  de- 
velopment of  their  bodies.  But  we, 
from  a  wish  to  confonn  to  the  purity 
of  the  present  times,  have  thought  it 
proper,  that  what  seemed,  even  to 
the  ancients,  to  be  indecent  towards 
females,  namely,  the  inspection  of  the 
body,  ^ould  be  thought  no  less  so 
towards  males ;  and,  therefore,  by  our 
sacred  constitution  we  have  enacted, 
that  puberty  in  males  should  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  their  fourteenth 
year ;  wmle,  as  to  females,  we  have 
preserved  the  wise  rule  adopted  by  the 
ancients,  by  which  they  are  esteemed 
fit  for  marriage  on  the  completion  of 
their  twelfth  year. 
:  C.  v.  60.  8. 


We  learn  from  Gains  and  Ulpian  {Reg.  11.  28)  that  the  Fro- 
culians  were  in  favour  of  a  particular  age  being  fixed  as  that  of 
puberty;  the  Sabinians  wisned  to  let  it  be  decided  by  nature. 
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Justinian  here  decides  in  favour  of  the  former.  All  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  age  could  in  no  case  be  taken  as  later  than  eighteen 
years. 

1.  Item  finitur  tutela,  si  adrogati  1.  Tutelage  is  also  determined,  if 
flint  adhuc  impuberes  vel  deportati :  the  pupil,  before  attaining  the  age  of 
item  si  in  servitutem  pupLUus  redi-  puberty,  is  either  arrogated,  or  suffers 
gatur,  ut  ingratus  a  patrono,  vel  ab  deportation,  or  is  reduced  to  slavery 
hostibus  fuerit  captus.  as  guilty  of  ingratitude  on  the  demand 

of  his  patron,  or  if  he  becomes  a  cap- 
tive. 
D.  xxvi.  1. 14. 

The  pvbbertati  proximua  was  considered  liable  to  criminal 
punishment  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  1.  18 ;  C.  ix.  47.  7),  and  he  might  be 
made  a  slave  for  ingratitude  towards  his  patron.  If  he  returned 
from  captivity,  the  tutelage  would  recommence.    (See  Tit.  20.  2.) 

2.  Sed  et  si  usque  ad  oertam  con-  2.  Again,  if  a  person  is  appointed 
dicionem  datus  sit  testamento,  seque  by  testament  to  be  tutor  until  a  oon- 
evenit,  ut  desinat  esse  tutor  ezis-  dition  is  acoomplished,  he  ceases  to  be 
tente  condicione.  tutor  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 

condition. 
D.  xxvi.  1.  14.  5. 

8.  Simili  mode  finitur  tutela  3.  Tutelage  ends  also  by  the  death 
morte  vel  tutorum  vel  pupillorum.       of  the  tutor,  or  of  the  pupil 

D.  xxvii  3.  4. 

4.  Sed   et   capitis   deminutione  4.  When,  again,  a  tutor,  by  a  copt^M 

tutoris,  per  quam  libertas  vel  civitas  deminuHo^  loses   his   Uberty   or  his 

ejus  amittitur,  omnis  tutela  perit.  citizenship,    his    tutelage   is    wholly 

Minima  antem  capitis  deminutione  at    an   end.      But  if    he    undeigoes 

tutoris,  veluti  si  se  in  adoptionem  only  the  least  capitis  deminrUio^  as 

dederit,     legitima     tantum    tutela  when  a  tutor  gives  himself  in  adoption, 

perit,    ceterse    non  pereunt      Sed  then  only  legal  tutelage  is  ended,  and 

pupiUi  et  pupillflB  capitis  deminutio,  not  the  other  kinds ;  but  any  capitis 

licet    mimma  sit,    omnes    tutelas  deminutio  of  the  pupil,  even  the  least, 

tollit.  always  puts  an  end  to  the  tutelage. 

D.  iv.  5.  7  ;  D.  xxvi.  4.  2. 

The  tutela  legitima  belonged  to  the  nearest  of  the  agnati  in 
right  of  his  position  in  the  family ;  but  a  tutor  appointed  by 
testament  or  by  any  special  means  had  a  charge  committed  to 
him  personally,  and  his  change  of  family  could  not  alter  this. 

The  minima  deminutio  capitis  suflfered  by  the  pupil  would 
make  him  under  the  power  of  the  arrogator ;  and  as  he  would  be 
no  longer  sui  jv/ris,  he  could  no  longer  have  a  tutor. 

6.  Prseterea  qui  ad  certum  tern-  6.  A  tutor,  again,  who  is  appointed 

pustestamentodanturtutores,finito  by  testament  to  hold  office  during  a 
eo,  deponunt  tutelam.  certain  time,  lays  down  his  office  when 

the  time  is  expired. 
D.  xxvi.  1.  14.  3. 

6.  Desinunt  autem  esse  tutores,  6.  They  also  cease  to  be   tutors 

qui  vel  removentur  a  tutela  ob  id,  who  are  removed  from  their  office  on 

quod  suspecti  visi  sunt,  vel  ex  justa  suspicion,  or  who  excuse  themselves 

causa   sese   excusant   et  onus   ad-  on  good  grounds  from  the  burden  of 
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ministrandaB  tutel»  deponunt  secun-  the  tutelage,  and  rid  themselves  of  it 
dtun  ea,  qa»  mferias  proponemus.       according  to  the  rules  we  shall  give 

hereafter. 
D.  xxvi.  1.  14.  4. 

At  the  end  of  the  tutelage  the  pupil  could  bring  an  action  to 
make  the  tutor  account  {actio  tutelcB  directa) ;  the  tutor  could 
brin^  one  to  procure  indemnification  for  all  losses  he  had  sustained 
{actw  tutelce  contraria).  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  27.  2.)  In  each  case  the 
action  could  be  brought  by  and  against  their  respective  heirs.  In 
the  same  way  there  was  an  action  for  similar  purposes  a^inst 
and  in  behalf  of  a  curator  {actio  utilis,  curationis  causa  dvrecta 
vel  contrama),  which  could  be  brought  only  when  the  curatorship 
ceased. 

Trr.  XXIII.    DE  OURATORIBUS. 

Maaculi  puberes  et  feminse  viri-  Males  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 

potentes  usque  ad  vicesimum  quin-  and  females  of  a  marriageaole  age, 
turn  annum  oompletum  curatores  receive  curators,  until  they  have  com- 
aocipiunt;  qui  licet  puberes  sint  pleted  their  twenty-fifth  year;  for, 
adhuc  tamen  hujus  letatis  sunt,  ut  although  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
negotia  sua  tueri  non  possint.  puberty,  they  are  still  of  an  age  which 

maJces  them  unfit  to  protect  their  own 
interests. 
Oai.  i.  197. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  curators  in  the  case  of  madmen  and  prodigals,  but  did  not 
make  any  provision  for  the  protection  of  young  persons  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty.  The  first  enactment  on  the  subject, 
of  which  we  have  anjr  knowledge,  is  the  lex  PloBtoria,  or,  as  it  is 
often  written,  LcRtona^  passed  before  the  time  of  Plautus  {Paeud. 
act  i.  sc.  3 :  Lex  me  perdit  quinavicenaria !  metuunt  credere 
omnea),  which,  fixing  the  time  of  the  perfecta  cetas  at  twenty- 
five  years,  provided  that  any  one  overreaching  a  person  under 
that  age  should  be  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  and  to  infamy 
(Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  3.  30 ;  de  Off,  3.  15) ;  and,  possibly,  it  per- 
mitted the  appointment  of  curators  in  cases  where  a  good  reason 
for  the  appointment  was  given.  The  lex  Plcetoria  (B.C.  183), 
however,  applied  only  to  cases  of  fraud.  The  praetor  subsequently 
provided  a  remedy,  which  was  a  great  protection  to  persons  under 
twenty-five  years  who  came  before  him,  by  directing,  in  all  cases 
where  they  had  been  prejudiced,  a  restitutio  in  integrum;  that 
is,  that  the  applicant  snould  be  placed  exactly  in  the  position  in 
which  he  would  have  been  had  not  the  dealings  to  his  prejudice 
taken  place.  The  minor  had  not  to  prove  fraud.  Finally, 
Marcus  Aurelius  ordered  that  curators  should  be  given  in  all 
cases,  without  inquiry,  on  the  application  of  the  pvi)es.  This 
seems  the  most  probable  and  consistent  account  of  the  taatter, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  among  commentators. 
The  chief  authority  is  Julius  Capitolmus,  in  Vita  M.  AureL 
Anton,  cap.  10,  who  says :  De  curatorihus  vero,  quum  ante  non 
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nisi  ex  lege  LceUyria  vel  propter  lasdviwrn,  vel  propter  dementia/m 
darentv/r,  ita  atatuit  \M.  Antoninus],  tU  omnea  adulti  euraiorem 
CLCciperent  nan  redditia  cauaia. 

L  Dantur   autem  curatores  ab  1.  Caraton  are  appointed  by  the 

iiadem  mafistratibiu,  a  quibnB  et  eame  magistarates  who  appoint  tatora. 
tatores.  Sed  curator  teBtamento  A  ooraior  oannot  be  c^pointed  by  tes- 
non  dator,  sed  datua  oonfirmator  tament,  bat  if  appointed  he  may  be 
decreto  pratoris  vel  prsBsidiB.  confirmed  in  his  office  by  a  decree  of 

the  prator  or  the  prauea. 
Gal  i.  198 ;  D.  zxvi  3.  L  a 

The  magistrates  who  appointed  the  curators  were,  therefore, 
at  Rome,  the  proefectua  wtia  or  the  prsetor ;  in  the  provinces, 
the  prceaea  or  municipal  magistrate.  (See  Tit.  20.  4.)  A  curator 
could  not  be  appointed  by  testament,  because  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  adoleacefna  would  require  one.  If  he  did  require  one,  it 
was  natural  that  the  person  named  in  the  testament  of  the  father 
should  be  selected  by  the  magistrate  as  the  most  proper  perscm. 

2.  Item  inviti  adnlescentes  cora-  2.  No  adolescent  is  obliged  to  re- 
tores  non  aooipiunt  proterqnam  in  ceive  a  curator  against  his  unll,  unless 
Utem :  curator  enim  et  ad  certam  in  case  of  a  law-suit,  for  a  curator  may 
oausam  dazi  potest  be  appointed  for  a  particular  specifd 

purpose. 
D.  zxvi.  6.  2.  fi. 

A  person  who  had  attained  the  aee  of  puberty  was  not  obli^d 
to  have  a  curator;  but,  practically ,  he  was  almost  sure,  if  he  had 
much  property,  to  ap^y  for  one,  as  it  was  part  of  his  tutor's  duty 
to  urge  him  to  do  so  (D.  xxvi.  7.  5.  5),  and  he  could  not,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  be  fit  to  manage  his  own  affiiira  There  were  two 
other  cases,  besides  that  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  which  a  curator 
was  ^ven  against  the  will  of  the  adolescent  for  whom  he  was 
appomted.  When  a  debtor  wished  to  pay  a  debt  owed  to  the 
adolescent  (D.  iv.  4.  7.  2),  or  the  tutor  to  settle  his  accounts  with 
him  (C.  V.  31.  7),  a  curator  was  appointed  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  adolescent,  and  thus  to  make  the  payment  and  settlement 
indisputably  valid ;  for  if  the  adolescent  was  left  to  himself,  and 
suffered  any  damage,  the  pr»tor  would  order  a  reatitutio  in 
integrtim.  The  curator,  once  appointed,  held  his  office  until  the 
adolescent  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  the  minor  could 
not  alienate,  and  perhaps  could  not  contract,  without  the  sanction 
of  his  curator ;  but  if  an  adolescent  who  had  a  curator  was  thought 
capable  of  managing  his  affairs,  he  mi^ht,  by  the  special  ^rant  of 
the  emperor,  have  a  dispensation  {vema  cetatia)  from  waiting  for 
the  full  age ;  but  it  was  requisite,  to  obtain  this,  that  a  man  should 
be  twenty,  and  a  woman  eighteen  years  of  age.  (D.  iv.  4  3. ; 
C.ii.46.) 

8.  Furiosi  ^uoque  et  prodigi,  licet  8.  Madmen  and  prodigals,  although 

majores  viginti  quinque  annis  aint,  past  the  age  of  twenty-five,  are  yet 

tamen  in  ouratione  sunt  adgnatorum  placed  under  the  curatorship  of  their 

ex  lege  duodeoim  tabularum.    Bed  o^nattb^  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

■olent  Borne   prsfectus  urbis  vel  But,  ordmazily,  curators  are  appointed 
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pnstor  et  in  po^indiB  pr»ndeB  ex  for  ihem  at  Borne  by  the  pnef eot  of 
mquisitioiie  m  dare  ouratores.  the  city  or  the  prsstor,  in  the  pro- 

vinces oy  the  prxsideSf  after  inquiry 
into  the  ciromnetanoes  has  been  made. 
D.  xxvii.  10. 1. 

The  words  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  with  regard  to 
the  fwriastia  were :  Sifwriosus  est,  oMatorwrn  gentUiwntque  in  eo 
pectmiaqueejuspoiegtasesto.  (Oic.aelnventii.SO.)  The prodigua 
was  first  interdicted  by  the  mafi^istrate ;  and  this,  Ulpian  says,  was 
recognised  by  custom  even  before  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables : 
LegeXIL  TabtdarumiprodigoiTUeTdiciturbon^ 
mxniatratio  ;quod  morHms  ah  iTwtio  irUerdictwm  est.  (D.  zxvii. 
10.  1.  pr.)  He  was  then  placed  under  the  curatorship  of  the 
agnate.     Hence  Horace  says : — 

Interdioto  hnio  omne  adimat  jns 
Fnetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tatela  propinqnos. 

Sat.  u.  3.  218. 

While,  however,  the  prodigua  was  interdicted,  the  fu/rioaua  was 
not,  and  what  he  did  was  valid  if  he  was  not  mad  at  the  particular 
time  when  he  did  it.  The  form  of  the  interdiction  of  the  prodi^itts 
is  given  by  Paul :  Qucmdo  tibi  bona  patema  avitaque  neqv/itia 
tua  diaperdis,  liberoaque  tuoa  ad  egeatcUem  perdwcia,  oh  ecrni  rem 
tibi  cere  carrmiercioque  interdico.  (Sent.  iii.  4.  a.  7.)  The  agnates 
were,  however,  the  cv/ratorea  legiti/mi  of  the  prodCgua,  under  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  only  when  the  goods  he  was  wasting 
had  come  to  him  as  the  successor  ah  inteatato  of  an  ascendant. 
(Ulp.  Beg.  xii  3.)  But  the  prsetor  extended  the  interdiction  of 
prodigi  to  all  cases  where  there  was  a  jprodigal  waste  of  goods, 
just  as  he  extended  the  curatorship  of  jwrioai  to  other  forms  of 
madness  or  incapacity  (see  next  paragraph) ;  and  the  magistrate 
appointed  the  curator  in  all  cases  which  came  under  either  head 
of  this  extension  of  the  law  by  the  prsetor.  The  text  further 
tells  us  that,  although  the  legal  curatorship  of  the  agnate  was 
still  recognised  in  the  cases  oifwrioai  and  prodigi  wasting  goods 
imder  an  intestate  succession  to  an  ascendant,  yet  in  practice  the 
magistrate  generally  appointed ;  and  even  before  this  practice  grew 
up,  the  magistrate,  if  he  thought  an  agnate  having  the  legal  right 
to  be  curator  unfit,  would  give  the  practical  administration  of  the 
property  to  some  one  else.    (D.  xxvii.  10.  13.) 

4.  Bed  et  mente  capMs  et  snr-  4.  Persons   who    are  of   unsound 

dis  et  mutis  et  qui  morbo  perpetno  mind,  or  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  or  sub- 
laborant,  quia  rebus  suis  superesse  ject  to  any  incurable  malady,  since 
non  possunt^  curatores  dandi  sunt.       they  are  unable  to  manage  their  own 

afiblrs,  must  be  placed  under  curators. 
D.  xzvii.  10.  2. 

The  word  furioai,  that  is,  the  mad  as  opposed  to  the  imbecile, 
in  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  taken  strictly,  and  there  was 
no  legal  curator  for  any  one  suffering  under  any  other  form  of 
mental  malady. 

The  reason  why  the  blind  are  not  included  is  given  by  Paul: 
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0(BC0  owrator  da/ri  nan  potest,  qvAa  ipse  aiW  procuraiorem 
inatituere  potest.    Sent  iv.  12.  9.) 

5.  Interdmn  aatem  et  papilli  6.  SometimeB  eyen  pupils  reoeive 
curatores  aooipiunt,  ut  puta  si  le-  curators;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
gitimus  tutor  non  sit  idoneus,  legal  tutor  is  unfit  for  the  office ;  for  a 
quia  habenti  tutorem  tutor  dari  non  person  who  already  has  a  tutor  cannot 
potest.  Item  si  testamento  datus  nave  another  given  him ;  again,  if  a 
tutor  vel  a  prsetore  vel  a  prteside  tutor  appointed  by  testament,  or  by 
idoneus  non  sit  ad  administrationem  the  prsetor  or  prmses,  is  unfit  to  admin- 
nec  tamen  fraudulenter  negotia  ad-  ister  the  affiurs  of  his  pupil,  although 
ministrat,  solet  ei  curator  adjungi.  there  is  nothing  fraudulent  in  the  way 
Item  in  locum  tutorum,  qui  non  in  he  administers  them,  it  is  usual  to 
perpetuum,  sed  ad  tempus  a  tutela  appoint  a  curator  to  act  conjointly 
excusantur,  solent  curatores  dari.  with  him.    It  is  also  usual  to  assign 

curators  in  the  place  of  tutors  excused 
for  a  time  only,  and  not  pennanently. 
D.  xxvi.  1. 13 ;  D.  xxvi.  2.  27  ;  D.  xxvi.  5.  16  and  16. 

6.  Quodsi  tutor  adversa  vale-  6.  If  a  tutor  is  prevented  by  ill- 
tudine  vel  alia  necessitate  impe-  ness  or  otherwise  from  administering 
ditur,  quo  minus  negotia  pupilli  the  afbirs  of  his  pupil,  and  his  pupU 
administrare  possit,  et  pupulus  is  absent,  or  an  infant,  then  the  praetor 
vel  absit  vel  infans  sit,  quem  velit,  or  prtetes  of  the  province  will,  at  the 
actorem  periculo  ipeius  pnetor  vel  tutor's  risk,  appoint  bv  decree  some 
qui  provinciflB  prseerit,  decreto  con-  one  to  be  the  agent  of  the  pupil  on  the 
stituet.  nomination  of  the  tutor. 

D.  xxvi.  7.  24. 

This 'actor 'is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  curator.  He  is  merely 
a  person  who  acts  under  the  tutor,  and  for  whom  the  tutor  is 
responsible.  If  the  pupil  was  present,  and  past  the  age  of  infancy, 
he,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  could  appoint  the  agent, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  confirmation  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  hence  the  words  et  pwpillus  vel  dbsit  vel  infant  sit 

The  uncertain  duration  of  mental  incapacity  made  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  one  suffering  under  it  be  termed  a 
curator,  not  a  tutor ;  otherwise  the  sufferer  might  be  as  incapable 
of  going  through  legal  forms  as  an  infant,  i^  adolescent  and  a 
prodigus  could  go  through  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity,  in  their  case,  for  the  curator  having  an 
uuctoritcLs.  If  they  went  through  the  prescribed  forms,  they 
were  legally  bound,  whether  the  curator  consented  or  not ;  but 
unless  the  curator  consented,  the  prsetor  would  always  interpose 
and  relieve  them  from  any  consequences  that  mi^ht  be  prejudi- 
cial ;  and  so  they  were  not  really  bound,  unless  with  the  curator  s 
consent. 

Tit.  XXIV.    DE  SATISDATIONE  TUTORUM  VEL 

CURATORUM. 

Ne  tamen  pupillorum  pupillar-  To  prevent  the  property  of  pupils 

xunve  et  eorum,  qui  queeve  in  cura*  and  persons    placed    imder    curators 

tione  sunt,  negotia  a  tutoribus  cura-  being  wasted  or  destroyed  by  tutors 

toribusve  consumantur  vel  deminu-  or  curators,  the  pnetor  sees  that  tu- 

antur,  curat  prsetor,  ut  et  tutores  tors  and  curators  give  security  against 

et  curatores  eo    nomine  satisdent.  such  conduct.    But  this  is  not  always 
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Bed  hoc  non  est  perpetunm:  nam  neceasary;  a  testamentary  tutor  is 
iatores  testamento  dati  satisdare  not  oompeUed  to  give  security,  as  his 
non  oo^^tur,  quia  fides  eorum  et  fidelity  and  diligence  have  been  re- 
diligentia  ab  ipso  testatore  probata  cognised  by  the  testator.  And  tutors 
est ;  item  ex  in^uisitioDe  tutores  and  curators  appointed  upon  inquiry 
tM  ouratores  dati  satisdatione  non  are  not  obliged  to  give  security,  be- 
onerantur,  quia  idonei  eleoti  sunl        cause  they  have  been  chosen  as  being 

proper  persons. 
Gal  1 199,  200. 

A  patron  and  a  father,  when  tutors,  were  ordinarily,  though 
not  as  a  matter  of  right,  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
caution.  (D.  xxvi.  4.  6.  1.)  This  necessity,  therefore,  only  feU 
on  twtores  or  cwratorea  legitimi,  and  those  appointed  by^  inferior 
magistrates ;  those  appointed  by  higher  ma^trates  being  only 
appointed  after  inquiry,  which  rendered  the  giving  security  need- 
less. (See  Tit.  20.  4.)  The  persons  who  oecame  sureties  (for 
the  security  demanded  was  always  the  guarantee  of  third  persons) 
went  through  the  form  of  fidejvsaio.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  20.)  The 
pupil  or  the  person  requiring  a  curator  asked  the  surety  whether 
he  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  property,  Fide  juoesne  refm 
aalvamfi  fore  f  And  he  answered,  Fiaejubeo,  If  the  pupil  or 
minor  could  not  go  through  the  ceremony,  his  slave,  or,  if  he 
had  no  slave,  or  his  means  did  not  suffice  to  buy  one,  a  public 
slave,  went  through  the  form  for  him  ;  and,  when  the  rule  that 
one  free  person  could  not  represent  another  was  relaxed,  a  free 
person  might  go  through  the  form  for  him.     (D.  xlvi.  6.  2.) 

Besides  the  guarantee  taken  for  the  fidelity  of  the  tutor  and 
curator,  and  the  general  liability  of  the  whole  of  the  tutor's  or 
curator's  property  to  make  good  any  losses  incurred  through  their 
neglect,  a  constitution  of  Constantine  having  subjected  their 
property  to  a  tacit  hypothec  in  favour  of  the  pupil  or  minor  (C. 
V.  37.  20),  those  entrusted  to  their  care  had  a  further  protection 
in  the  necessity  under  which  the  tutor  and  curator  were  to  make 
an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the  pupil  or  the  person  requir- 
ing a  curator  (D.  xxvi  7.  3.  2),  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
78th  Novel,  by  the  tutor  or  curator  being  oblifi^ed  to  pledge  himself 
by  oath  that  he  would  act  as  a '  bonus  paterfamUida  *  would  act. 
(Nov.  78,  cap.  7.) 

1.  Sed  et  si  ex  testamento  vel  in-  1.  If  two  or  more  are  appointed  by 

qnisitione  duo  pluresve  dati  fnerint,  testament,  or  by  a  magistrate,  after 

potest  Unas  offerre  satis  de  indem-  inquiry  as  tutors  or  curators,  any  of 

nitate    pupilli   vel   adidescentis  et  them,  by  ofiering  security  for  the  in- 

contutori  vel  conouratori  pneferri,  demnifioation  of  the  pupil  or  adoles- 

ut  solus  administret,  vel  ut  contutor  cent,  may  be  preferred  to  his  co-tutor 

satis  offerens  preponatur  ei  et  ipse  or  co-curator,  so  that  he  may  either 

solus  administret      Itaque  per  se  alone  administer  the  property,  or  may 

non  potest  petere  satis  a  contutore  oblige  his  co-tutor  or  co-curator  to 

vel    concuratore    suo,    sed    offerre  give  security,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 

debet,  ut  electionem  det  contutori  the  preference  and  become  the  sole 

suo,  utrum  velit  satis  accipere  an  administrator.    Thus  he    cannot    di- 

satis  dare.      Quodsi    nemo   eorum  rectly  demand  security  from  his  co- 

satis  offerat,  si  quidem  adscriptum  tutor  or  co-curator  ;  he  must  offer  it 

fuerit  a  testatore,  quis  gerat,  ille  himself,  and  so  give  his  co-tutor  or 
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gerere  debet:  quodai  non  faerit 
adBoriptum,  qnem  major  para  ele- 
gerit,  ipse  gerere  debet,  at  edioto 
Pretoria  oavetor.  Sin  autem  ipai 
tutores  diseenserint  oiroa  eligendum 
emn  yel  eos,  qui  gerere  debent^ 
prator  partes  saae  interponere  de- 
bet. Idem  et  in  pluriboB  ex  inqni- 
dtione  datis  probandmn  est,  id  est 
nt  major  pan  eligere  possit,  per 
quern  admmistratio  fieret. 


co-curator  the  choice  to  reoetye  or  to 
give  security.  If  no  tutor  offera  se- 
curity, then  the  one,  if  any,  appointed 
by  the  testator  to  manage  the  property 
shall  manage  it ;  but  if  no  tutor  is  so 
appointed,  then  the  administration 
wm  fall  to  him  whom  a  majority  of 
the  taton  shall  choose,  as  is  provided 
b^  the  prflstorian  edict.  If  the  tuton 
disagree  in  their  choice,  the  prator 
must  interpose.  And  in  tiie  same  way, 
when  several  are  appointed  after  in- 
ouiry  by  a  magistrate,  the  majority  of 
taose  appoint^  is  to  determine  which 
of  them  shall  administer. 
D.  xxvL  2. 17. 19. 1;  D.  xxvL  7.  8. 1.  7,  8,  9. 

As  it  was  generally  most  oonvenient  that  one  tutor  alone 
should  act,  although  all  oontinued  responsible  (D.  zxvi.  7.  3.  2.  6), 
it  was  necessary  that  the  tutor  who  did  act,  tutor  oneranus 
(opposed  to  tutorea  honorani,  those  who  did  not  act),  should  erive 
security  to  the  co-tutors.  If  he  did  not,  he  could  be  compeUed, 
by  the  means  described  in  the  text,  either  to  do  so  or  to  allow 
some  other  co-tutor  to  take  his  place.  Sometimes  the  tutelage 
was  apportioned  by  the  magistrate  amonj?  the  different  tutors, 
And  eadi  had  a  separate  duty  to  perform,  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.     (D.  xxvL  7.  3.  9.) 

2.  Sciendum  autem  est,  non  so-  2.  It  should  be  observed  that  it  is 

lum  tutores  vel  ouratores  pupillis 
«t  adultis  oeterisque  personis  ex 
administratione  teneri,  sed  etiam 
in  eos,  qui  satisdationem  aod- 
piunt,  subsidiariam  actionem  esse, 
qu8B  ultimum  eis  prsssidium  possit 
afferre.  Subsidiana  autem  actio 
datur  in  eos,  qui  vel  onmino  a 
tutoribus  vel  curatoribus  satisdari 
noncuraverint,  aut  non  idonee  pasai 
easent  caverL  Qubb  quidem  tun  ez 
prudentium  responsis  quam  ex  con- 
stitutionibus  imperialibua  et  in  here- 
des  eorum  extenditur. 


not  only  tutora  and  curators  who  are 
responsible  for  their  administration  to 
pupils,  minora,  and  the  other  persons 
we  have  mentioned,  but,  as  a  last 
aaleguard,  a  subsidiary  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  magistrate  who 
has  accepted  the  security  as  sufficient. 
The  subsidiary  action  may  be  brought 
agunst  a  magistrate  who  has  wh^y 
omitted  to  take  aecurity,  or  has  taken 
insufficient  security ;  and  the  liability 
to  thia  action,  according  to  the  re- 
sponses of  the  jurisprudents,  as  well 
as  the  imperial  constitutions,  extends 
also  to  the  heira  of  the  magiatrate. 
D.  xxviL  8.  L  11, 12.  4.  6. 

The  heirs  of  the  magistrate  were  only  liable  where  the  nefi;li- 
gence  of  the  map^trate  had  been  very  great.     (D.  xxviL  8.  6.) 

AdultuB,  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  meant  one  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  puberty  but  not  the  perfecta  ceiaa. 

8.    Quibus    oonstitutionibus    et  8.  The  same  constitutions  alao  ex- 

illud  exprimitur,  ut,  niai  caveant  preaaly  enact,  that  tutors  and  curatora 
tutorea  vel  curatorea,  pignoribua  who  do  not  give  aecurity,  may  be 
oaptia  coeroeantur.  compeUed  to  do  so  by  seizure  of  their 

goods  as  pledges. 
C.  V.  36.  2. 

The  magistrate  would  order  a  portion  of  their  property  to  be 
seized,  and  retained  until  they  gave  security.  (Theophil.  Panraphr,) 
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4.  HfiqaiB  autem  praf  eotus  orbiB 
neqae  pneior  neqne  pnsies  pro- 
▼incie  neqoe  quia  alius,  oui  tutores 
dandi  jus  est,  hao  aoUone  tenebi- 
tur :  sed  hi  tantommodo,  qui  satis- 
dationem  ezigere  solent 


i.  Neither  the  praofeot  of  the  city, 
nor  the  prator,  nor  the  prsue$  of  a 
province,  nor  any  one  else  to  whom 
the  appointment  of  tutors  belongs, 
wiU  he  liable  to  this  action,  but  tmiy 
those  whose  ordinary  duty  it  is  to 
exact  security, 


D.  xxyiL  8.  L  1. 


The  words  of  the  text,  which  are  borrowed  from  Ulpian,  do 
not  quite  accurately  describe  the  law  under  Justinian,  as  the 
municipal  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  security, 
could  m  some  cases  appoint  tutors  (Tit.  20.  6),  and  they  were 
always  liable  to  this  action. 


Trr.  XXV.  DE  EXCUSATIONIBUS  TUTORUM  VEL 
CURATORUM. 


Exousantur  autem  tutores  yel 
euratores  yariis  ex  causis :  plerum- 
que  autem  pro{>ter  liberos,  sive  in 
potestate  sint  sive  emancipati.  Si 
enim  tres  Uberos  quis  superstites 
Bom»  habeat  vel  in  Italia  quattuor 
▼el  in  provinciis  quinque^  a  tutela 
▼el  cura  possunt  excusan  exemplo 
oeterorum  munerum :  nam  et  tute- 
1am  et  cnram  plaouit  publicum 
munus  esse.  Seil  adoptivi  liberi 
non  prosunt,  in  adoptionem  autem 
dati  naturali  patri  prosunt  Item 
nepotes  ex  filio  prosunt,  ut  in  locum 
patris  succedant :  ex  filia  non  pro- 
sunt. Filii  autem  superstites  tan- 
tum  ad  tutels  vel  euro  muneris 
excusationem  prosunt :  defuncti  non 
prosunt.  Sed  si  in  hello  amissi 
sunt,  quiesitum  est,  an  prosint.  Et 
constat,  eos  solos  prodesse,  qui  in 
acie  amittuntur:  hi  enim,  quia  pro 
re  publica  cedderunt,  in  perpetuum 
per  gloriam  yiveare  intelleguntur. 


Tutors  and  curators  are  excused  on 
different  grounds ;  most  tre^nenthr  on 
account  of  the  number  of  their  duloren, 
whether  in  their  power  or  emancipated. 
For  any  one  who  at  Rome  has  three 
children  living,  in  Italy  four,  or  in  the 
provinces  five,  may  be  excused  from 
being  tutor  or  curator  as  from  other 
offices,  for  the  office  of  both  a  tutor 
and  a  curator  is  considered  a  public 
on&  Adopted  children  wiU  not  avail 
the  adopter ;  thouffh  given  in  adoption, 
they  are  reckonea  in  favour  of  their 
natural  father.  (Grandchildren  bv  a 
son  may  be  reckoned  in  the  number, 
so  as  to  take  the  place  of  their  father, 
but  not  grandchildren  by  a  daughter. 
It  is  only  those  children  who  are  uving 
that  can  be  reckoned  to  excuse  anv  one 
from  being  tutor  or  curator,  and  not 
those  who  are  dead.  It  has  been 
questioned,  however,  whether  those 
who  have  perished  in  war  may  not  be 
reckoned;  and  it  has  been  decided, 
that  those  who  die  in  battle  may,  but 
they  only,  for  glory  renders  tiiose 
immortal  who  hiftve  fallen  for  their 
country. 
D.  xxviL  1.  2.  2,  &c. ;  D.  xxviL  L  18. 

It  was  considered  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  tutors  or 
curators  should  act  when  their  assistance  was  necessary,  and  there- 
fore those  who  were  appointed  were  obliged  to  accept  the  office, 
unless  they  could  establish  any  valid  reason  for  being  excused. 
This  Title  gives  a  number  of  grounds  on  which  a  person  appointed 
tutor  or  curator  was  excused  from  holding  the  office.  These 
grounds  of  excuse  may  be  classed  with  tolerable  accuracy  under 
four  heads.    Tutors  and  curators  were  excused  as — 1.  Having 
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rendered  a  service  to  the  public,  or  being  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  some  public  duty  (pr.  and  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  14,  15) ; 
2.  Being  in  a  position  adverse  to  the  pupil  or  adult  (paragraphs  4^ 
9,  11, 12, 19) ;  3.  Being  incompetent  to  sustain  the  Durden  of  the 
office  (paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  13) ;  4.  Filling  or  having  filled  similar 
offices  (5,  18). 

It  was  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  (A.D.  9)  that  first  introduced 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  the  number  of  the  children. 

Grandchildren  by  the  daughter  were  not  reckoned,  as,  other- 
wise, they  would  have  been  reckoned  by  two  different  persons, 
their  maternal  grandfather  and  theirfatherorpaternal  grandfather. 

1.  Item  divas  Marcus  in  semes-  L  The  Emperor  Marcus  declared 
tribus  rescripsit,  eum,  qui  res  fisci  by  rescript  in  his  jSem««M'a,  that  a  per- 
administrat,  atutela  vel  cura,  quam-  son  engaged  in  administering  the  pro- 
diu  administrat,  excusari  posse.  perty  of  the  fiaciu  is  excused  horn 

being  tutor  or  curator  while  his  ad- 
ministration lasts. 
D.  xxviL  1.  41. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  held  a  council  of  senators  every  six 
months  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  (Suet.  Aug,  35) ;  and  we 
gather  from  the  text  that  the  practice  was  also  adopted  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who  published  the  records  of  the  councils  under  the 
name  of  Semeatria. 

2.  Item  qui  rei  publiosB  causa  ab-  2.  Persons  absent  on  the  service  of 
sunt,  a  tutela  et  cura  excusantur.  the  state  are  excused  from  being  tutors 
Sed  et  si  fuerunt  tutores  vel  cura-  or  curators ;  and  if  those  who  have 
tores,  deinde  rei  publicie  causa  abesse  already  been  appointed  either  as  tutors 
cceperunt,  a  tutela  et  cura  exousan-  or  curators  should  afterwards  be  ab- 
tur,  quatenus  rei  publicsB  causa  ab-  sent  on  the  public  service,  they  are 
sunt,  et  interea  curator  loco  eorum  excused  during  their  absence  on  such 
datur.  Qui  si  reversi  fuerint,  re-  service,  and  meanwhile  a  curator  is 
cipiunt  onus  tutelsB,  neo  anni  appointed  in  their  place.  On  their 
hfiuient  vacationem,  ut  Papinianus  return,  they  must  agam  take  upon  them 
responsorum  Ubro  quinto  scripsit ;  the  burden  of  tutelage ;  and,  according 
nam  hoc  spatium  habent  ad  novas  to  Papinian's  opinion,  expressed  in  the 
tutdas  vocatL  fifth  book  of  his  answers,  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  a  year's  dis- 
pensation, which  is  only  allowed  them 
when  they  are  called  to  a  new  tutdage. 

D.  xxvlL  1. 10.  pr.  and  2. 

The  meaning  of  the  text  is  that,  if  they  had  commenced  hold- 
ing the  o£Bce  of  tutor  before  their  absence,  they  were  obliged  to 
resume  it  immediately  on  their  return.  If,  when  they  returned, 
a  new  tutelage  was  imposed  on  them,  they  might  delay  for  a 
year  to  enter  on  its  duties. 

8.  Et    qui  potestatem  aliouam  8.  By  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 

habent,  exousare  se  possunt,  ut  oivus  Marcus,  all  persons  invested  with  any 
Marcus  rescripsit,  sed  coeptam  tu-  public  authority  may  excuse  them- 
telam  deserere  non  possunt.  selves ;  but  they  caimot  abandon  the 

office  of  tutor,  which  they  have  already 
undertaken. 
D.  xxvii.  1.  17.  6. 
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Qui  poteatatem  aliqwvm,  habent:  i.e.  all  magistrates,  including 
municipal  magistrates.  Potestas  is  here  probably  contrasted  witn 
dignitaa,  which  was  not  a  ground  of  excuse.    (D.  xxvii.  6. 15.  2.) 


4.  Item  propter  litem,  qnamomn 
pupillo  vel  adidto  tutor  vel  curator 
nabet,  excusare  se  nemo  potest :  nisi 
forte  de  onmibus  bonis  vel  hereditate 
eontroversia  sit 


4.  No  tutor  or  curator  can  excuse 
himself  by  alleging  a  law-suit  with  the 
pupil  or  minor  ;  unless  the  suit  em- 
braces the  whole  of  his  property,  or  is 
for  an  inheritance. 


D.  xxviL  i.  21.  pr. 

Justinian  afterwards,  in  the  72nd  Novel  (c.  1),  decided  that 
no  creditor  or  debtor  of  the  pupil  or  minor  should  be  allowed  to 
become  tutor  or  curator. 


5.  Item  tria  onera  tuteln  non 
affectatflB  vel  curs  prssstant  vaca- 
tionem,  quamdia  administrantur :  ut 
tamen  plurium  pupillorum  tutela 
vel  cura  eorundem  oonorum,  veluti 
fratrum,  pro  una  oomputetur. 


5.  Three  tutelages  or  curatorships, 
if  unsolicited,  serve  as  an  excuse  from 
filling  any  other  such  office  while  the 
holder    continues    to    discharge    the 
duties.    But  the  tutelage  of  several 
lupils,  or  the  curatorship  of  property 
longing  at  once  to  several  persons, 
as  where  the  pupils  or  minors  are 
brothers,  is  reckoned  as  one  only. 
D.  xxvii.  1.  3. 16, 16. 


a; 


6.  Sed  et  propter  paupertatem 
excusationem  tribui  tarn  divi  fratres 
quam  per  se  divus  Marcus  rescripsit, 
si  quis  imparem  se  oneri  injuncto 
possit  docere. 


6.  Poverty  also  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, when  it  can  be  proved  to  be  such 
as  to  render  a  man  incapable  of  the 
burden  im{>08ed  upon  him,  according 
to  the  rescripts  given  both  by  the  im- 
perial brothers  together,  and  by  the 
£mperor  Marcus  smgly. 
D.  xxvii.  1.  7. 

Marcus  AureUus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus  were  the  divi 
fratres. 


7.  Item  propter  adversam  vale- 
tudinem,  propter  quam  nee  suis 
quidem  negotiis  interesse  potest^ 
excusatio  locum  habet. 

8.  Similiter  eum,  qui  litteras  ne- 
Bciret,  excusandum  esse,  divus  Pius 
resoripsit :  quamvis  et  imperiti  Ut- 
terarum  possunt  ad  administrati- 
onem  negotiorum  sufficere. 


7.  Hi-health,  also,  if  it  prevents  a 
man  from  attending  to  his  own  affairs, 
affords  a  ground  of  excuse. 

8.  So,  too,  a  person  who  could  not 
read  was  to  be  excused,  according  to 
the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius ;  yet  persons  who  cannot 
read  may  have  business  capabilities. 


D.  xxvii.  1.  6.  19. 


The  magistrate  would  have  to  decide  whether  the  property 
was  so  smaU,  and  the  position  of  the  pupil  or  minor  so  humble, 
that  this  ignorance  would  be  no  bar. 


9.  Item  si  propter  inimioitiam 
aliquem  testamento  tutorem  pater 
dederit,  hoc  ipsum  prsestat  ei  excus- 
ationem :  sicut  per  contrarium  non 
exousantur,  qui   se    tutelam    patri 


9.  If  it  is  through  enmity  that  the 
father  appoints  by  testament  any  one 
as  tutor,  this  circumstance  itself  will 
afford  a  sufficient  excuse ;  just  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  who  have  pro- 

G 
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pupillonun     administratoroB    pro-    xmsed  the  father  of  the  pnpilB  to  fill 
miserunt.  the  office  of  tutor,  cannot  be  ezcoaed. 

D.  xxvii.  L  6. 17. 

10.  Non  esse  antem  admitten-  10.  That  the  tator  was  unknown  to 
dam  excusationem  ejus,  qui  hoc  solo    the  father  of  a  pupil  is  not  of  itself  to 
utitur,    quod  ignotus   patri   pupil-    be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  as 
lorum  sit,  divi  nratres  rescripserunt.    is  decided  by  a  rescript  of  the  impe- 
rial brothers. 

D.  xxviL  1. 15.  14. 

11.  InimicitisB,  quas  quis  cum  11.  Enmity  against  the  father  of 
patre  pupillorum  vel  aidultorum  the  pupil  or  minor,  if  it  is  of  a  deadly 
ezercuit,  si  capitales  fuerunt  neo  chazucter,  and  no  reconciliation  has 
reconciliatio  intervenit,  a  tutela  so-  taken  place,  is  usually  considered  as 
lent  ezcusare.  an  excuse  from  being  tutor. 

D.  xxvii.  L  6. 17. 

12.  Item  si  quis  status  contro-  12.  So,  too,  he  whose  atatvs  has 
versiam  a  pupillorum  patre  passus  been  called  in  question  by  the  father 
est,  excusatur  a  tutela.                         of  the  pupil,  is  excused  from  the  office 

of  tutor. 

That  is,  if  the  deceased  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  person 
appointed  tutor  was  a  slave. 

13.  Item  major  septuaginta  annis  13.  Persons  above  seventy  years  of 
a  tutela  vel  cura  se  potest  excusare.  age  may  be  excused  from  being  tutors 
Minores  autem  vigmti  et  quinque  or  curators.  Persons  under  the  age  of 
annis  olim  quidem  excusabantur :  a  twenty-five  were  formerly  excused,  but, 
nostra  autem  constitutioneprohiben-  b^  our  constitution,  they  are  now  pro- 
tur  ad  tutelam  vel  curam  adspirare,  hibited  from  aspirins  to  these  offices, 
adeo  ut  nee  excusatione  opus  fiat,  so  that  excuses  are  oecome  unneces- 
Qua  constitutione  cavetur,  ut  neo  sary.  This  constitution  provides  that 
pupilluB  ad  legitimam  tutelam  voce-  neither  pupils  nor  minors  shall  be  called 
tur  nee  adultus  :  cum  erat  incivile,  to  a  legal  tutelage.  For  it  is  absurd 
eos,  qui  alieno  auxilio  in  rebus  suis  that  persons  who  are  themselves  go- 
administrandis  egere  noscuntur  et  vemed,  and  are  known  to  need  assist- 
sub  aliis  reguntur,  aliorum  tutelam  ance  in  the  administration  of  their  own 
vel  curam  subire.  afiEiairs,  should  become  the  tutors  or 

curators  of  others. 
D.  xxvii  L  2. 10.  7 ;  C.  v.  30.  6. 

14.  Idem  et  in  miUte  observan-  14.  The  same  rule  holds  good  sJso 
dum  est,  ut  neo  volens  ad  tutelsB  as  to  military  persons.  They  cannot, 
munus  admittatur.                                even  though  they  wish  it,  be  admitted 

to  the  office  of  tutor  or  curator. 

15.  Item  BomiB  grammatici,  rhe-  15.  Grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and 
tores  et  medici  et  qui  in  patria  sua    physicians  at  Rome,  and  those  also 
id  exercent  et  intra  numerum  sunt,    who  exercise  such  professions  in  their 
a  tutela  vel  cura  habent  vacationem.    own  country,  and  are  within  the  num- 
ber   authorised,  are    exempted  from 
being  tutors  or  curators. 

D.  xxvii  1.  6.  L 

It  was  Antoninus  Pius  who  fixed  the  number  which  each  city 
was  to  have.  (D.  xxvii.  1.  6.  2.)  The  largest  provincial  city  was 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  ten  physicians,  five  grammarians, 
and  five  rhetoricians. 
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Philosophers  were  also  excepted  (D.  xxvii.  1.  6.  5) ;  jurispru- 
dents who  were  members  of  the  council  of  the  emperor  (xxvii. 
1, 30) ;  and  all  clerid  (Oi.  3.  52). 

16.  Qui  autem  se  vult  ezonsare,  16.  If  a  person  wiahee  to  excuse 
si  plures  habeat  exousationes  et  de  himseU  and  has  seyeral  exonses,  even 
^uibusdam  non  probaverit,  aliis  uti  supposing  some  are  not  admitted,  there 
intra  tempora  non  prohibetur.  Qui  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  employing 
exousare  se  volunt,  non  appel-  others,  provided  he  does  so  witnin  the 
lant :  sed  intra  dies  quinquagmta  prescribed  time.  Those  who  wish  to 
continues,  ex  quo  oognoverunl^  ex-  exonse  themselves  an  not  to  appeal, 
cusare  se  deb^t  (cujuscumque  ge-  but  whatever  kind  of  tutors  l^ey  may 
neris  sunt,  id  est  qualiteroumque  be,  that  is,  however  ^ey  may  have 
dati  fuerint  tutores),  si  intra  centesi-  been  appointed,  must  offer  their  ex- 
mum  lapidem  sunt  ab  eo  loco,  ubi  cuses  within  the  fifty  days  next  after 
tutores  dati  sunt :  si  vero  ultra  cen-  they  have  known  of  their  appointment, 
tesimum  habitant,  dinumeratione  if  thev  are  within  a  hundr^  miles  of 
facta  viginti  millium  diumomm  et  the  place  where  they  were  appointed, 
amplius  triginta  dierum.  Quod  ta-  If  they  are  at  a  greater  distance,  they 
men,  ut  Scsvola  dicebat,  sic  debet  are  allowed  a  &,y  for  every  twenty 
oomputari,  ne  minus  sint  quam  quin-  miles,  and  thirty  days  besides  ;  but  in 
quaginta  dies.  calculating  the  tuae,  as  Scaavola  pointed 

out,  a  minimum  of  fifty  days  must  al- 
ways be  allowed. 
D.  xxviL  1.  21.  13. 

If  he  lived  anywhere  within  four  hundred  miles,  he  would, 
reckoning  a  day  for  each  twenty  miles,  and  thirty  days  besides, 
fall  short  of  fifty  days,  and  therefore  the  rule  was  laid  down  that 
gave  him  a  minimum  of  fifty  days.  If  he  did  not  excuse  him- 
self within  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not  afterwards-  escape 
the  charge. 

Dies  continui  are  opposed  to  diea  utiles,  the  days  on  which 
legal  business  could  be  done;  dies  continui  meaning  the  suc- 
cessive days,  of  whatever  kind. 

The  ordinary  rule  was  that  persons  called  to  a  public  office 
had,  in  order  not  to  serve,  to  appeal  to  a  higher  magistrate  than 
the  one  appointing  them. 

17.  Datus  autem  tutor  ad  uni-  17.  The  tutor  who  is  appointed  is 
versum  patrimonium  datus  esse  considered  as  appointed  for  the  whole 
creditur.                                                 patrimony. 

D.  xxvii  L  21.  2. 

The  tutor  was  appointed  for  the  whole  patrimony ;  but  if  it 
was  situated  in  very  different  parts,  he  might  apply  to  have  other 
tutors  appointed  to  act  in  the  different  loceuities.  (D.  xxvii. 
1.  21.  2.) 

18.  Qui  tutelam  alicujus  ^essit,  18.  A  person  ^^o  has  discharged 
invituB  curator  ejusdem  fieri  non  the  office  of  tutor  is  not  compelled 
compellitur,    in   tantum    ut,    licet  sgainst  his  will  to  become  the  curator 

Sater,  qui  testamento  tutorem  de-  of  the  same  person ;  so  much  so,  that 

erit,    adjeoit,    se    eundem    oura-  although  the  father,  after  appointing  a 

torem   daore,    tamen  invitum   eum  tutor  by  testament,  adds  that  he  also 

a  a 
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ooram  susoipere  non  cogandum,  divi    appoints  the  same  person  to  be  curator, 
Severos  et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.    the  person  so  appointed,  if  unwilling, 

cannot  be  compelled  to  take  the  office 
of  curatd^ ;  so  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  rescript  of  the  Emperors  Severus 
and  Antoninus. 

It  is  Antoninus  Caracalla  who  is  here  meant 

19.  Udem  rescripserunt,  maritnm  19.  The  same  emperors  have  de- 
uzori  SUB  curatorem  datum  excusare  cided  by  rescript,  that  a  husband 
se  posse,  licet  se  immisceat.                 appointed  as  curator  to  his  wife  may 

excuse  himseU  from  the  office,  although 
he  intermeddles  with  her  affairs. 
D.  xzvii  1. 1.  6. 

The  husband  not  only  might  excuse  himself  from  the  curator- 
ship  of  his  wife,  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  he  could  not  fill  the 
office  (C.  V.  34.  2) ;  neither  could  the  wife's  curator  marry  her 
(C.  V.  6). 

It  was  the  general  rule  that  a  tutor  or  curator  who  inter- 
meddled with  the  affairs  of  the  pupil  or  adult  renounced  the  right 
of  offering  excuses. 

20.  Si  quis  autem  falsis  allega-  20.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  by  false 
tionibusezcusationemtutelflB  meruit,    allegations  in  getting  himself  excused 
non  est  liberatus  onere  tuteln.             from  the  office  of  tutor,  he  is  not  dis- 
charged from  the  burden  of  the  office. 

D.  zziii.  2.  60.  pr. 

Tit.  XXVI.    DE  SUSPECTIS  TUTORIBUS  ET 
CURATORIBCJS. 

Sciendum  est  suspecti  crimen  e  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  right 
lege  duodecim  tabularum  descen-  of  accusing  a  suspected  tutor  or  curator 
dere.  is  derived  from  the  law  of  the  Twelve 

Tables. 
D.  xxvi.  10.  1.  2. 

1.  Datum  est  autem  jus  remo-  1.  The  right  of  removing  suspected 
vendi  suspectos  tutores  Boms  pne-  tutors  belongs  at  Bome  to  tiie  pnetor ; 
tori  et  m  provinciis  prsesidibus  in  the  provinces  to  the  prsBndes,  or  to 
earum  et  legato  proconsuns.  the  legate  of  the  prooonsuL 

D.  xxvi.  10. 1.  3,  4. 

2.  Ostendimus,  qui  possunt  de  2.  We  have  shown  what  magis- 
suspecto  cognoscere:  nunc  videa-  trates  may  take  cognisance  of  sus- 
mus,  qui  suspecti  fieri  possunt.  Et  pected  persons :  let  us  now  inquire, 
quidem  omnes  tutores  possunt,  what  persons  may  become  suspected, 
give  testamentarii  sint  sive  sJterius  All  tutors  may  become  so,  whetiier 
generis  tutores.  Quare  et  si  legiti-  testamentary  or  others ;  thus  even  a 
mus  sit  tutor,  accusari  poterit.  Quid  legal  tutor  may  be  accused.  But 
si  patronus  ?  Adhuc  idem  exit  di-  what  is  tiie  case  with  a  patron  ?  He, 
oendum :  dummodo  meminerimus,  too,  may  be  accused ;  out  we  must 
hanm  patroni  parcendum,  licet  ut  remember,  that  his  reputation  must 
Buspectus  remotus  fuerit  be  spared,  although  he  be  removed  as 

suspected. 
D.  xxvi  10.  L  5. 
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The  descendants  oould  not  bring  an  action  to  which  infamy 
attached  against  an  ascendant.  They  and  the  libertua  oould  only 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  law  to  protect  their  property,  not  to 
punish  the  tutor  with  infamy.  (D.  xxxvii.  15.  5.)  And  in  the  case 
of  all  legal  tutors  it  was  customary,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  not 
to  remove  them,  but  to  join  a  curator  with  them.  (D.  xxvi.  10. 9.) 
By  fa/mcB  pa/rcendum  is  meant  that  the  grounds  of  the  decision 
for  their  removal  were  not  to  be  expressed. 


8.  Consequens  eet,  nt  videamus, 
qui  possint  Buspeotos  poBtolare.  Et 
sciendum  est,  quasi  publicam  esse 
hano  actionem,  hoc  est  omnibus 
patere.  Quinimmoetmnlieres  admit- 
tontor  ex  rescripto  divormn  8everi 
et  Antonini,  sed  hm  soIsb,  qun  pie- 
tatis  necessitudine  ductsB  ad  noc 
procedunt,  ut  puta  mater :  nutrix 
quoque  et  avia  possunt,  potest  et 
soror  :  sed  et  si  qua  mulier  fuerit, 
cujus  prietor  propensam  in  pietatem 
mentcon  inteUexerit  non  sexus  vere- 
cundiam  egredientem,  sed  pietate 
productam  non  oontinere  injoriam 
pupillorom,  admittit  earn  ad  accu- 
sationem. 


8.  Let  US  now  inquire,  by  whom 
suspected  persons  mav  be  accused. 
Now  an  accusation  of  this  sort  is  in  a 
measure  public,  that  is,  it  is  open  to 
alL  Nay,  by  a  rescript  of  the  Em- 
perors Severus  and  Aiitoninus,  even 
women  are  admitted  to  be  accusers ; 
but  only  those  who  are  irresistibly  in- 
duced to  do  so  through  feelings  of 
affection ;  as  a  mother,  a  nurse,  or  a 
grandmother,  or  a  sister,  who  may  all 
become  accusers.  But  the  pnetor  will 
admit  anv  woman  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion, in  whom  he  recognises  a  character 
that,  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and 
not  overstepping  the  modesty  of  the 
sex,  but  animated  by  dutiful  affection, 
cannot  endure  that  the  pupil  should 
suffer  harm. 
D.  xxvi.  10. 1.  6,  7. 

The  action  is  called  quam  piublica,  because  on  the  one  hand  it 
had  the  private  object  of  securing  the  pupil's  interests,  and  on  the 
other  had,  like  public  actions,  criminal  consequences,  and  might 
be  brought  by  a  person  not  interested  in  the  private  result. 

Women,  as  a  general  rule,  could  not  institute  public  actions. 
(D.  xlviii.  2. 1.) 

4.  Impuberes  non  possunt  tutores 
Buos  suspectos  postulate :  puberes 
autem  curatores  suos  ex  consilio  ne- 
cessariorum  suspectos  possunt  argu- 
ere:  et  ita  divi  Sevems  et  Antoninus 
rescripserunt. 


4.  No  person  below  the  age  of  pu- 
berty can  bring  an  accusation  against 
his  tutor  as  suspected ;  but  those  who 
have  attained  that  age  may,  under  the 
advice  of  their  near  relations,  accuse 
their  curators.    Such  is  the  decision 

S'ven  in  a  rescript  of  the  Emperors 
iverus  and  Antoninus. 


D.  xxvi  10.  7.  pr. 


5.  Suspectus  est  autem,  et  qui  non 
ex  fide  tutelam  gerit,  licet  sdivendo 
est,  ut  JulianuB  quoque  scripsit. 
Sed  et  antequam  incipiat  gerere 
tutelam  tutor,  posse  eum  quasi  su- 
speotum  removeri,  idem  Julianus 
scripsit  et  secundum  eum  consti- 
tutum  est. 


5.  A  tutor  is  suspected  who  does 
not  faithhilly  execute  his  trust,  al- 
though perfectly  solvent,  as  Julian 
writes,  wno  also  thinks  that  even  be- 
fore he  enters  on  his  office,  a  tutor 
may  be  removed  as  suspected  ;  and  a 
constitution  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion. 


D.  xxvi.  10.  8. 


Ulpian  says  that  a  tutor  oould  notbesturpec^ttabeforeheentered 
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on  his  office,  and  that  if  there  was  any  reason  to  think  him  an  im- 
proper person  beforehand,  the  magistrate  would  forbid  him  to 
assume  the  administration.  (D.  xxvi.  10.  3.  5  and  12.)  Justinian 
decides  in  opposition  to  this. 

6.  Sospectos  antem  remotos,  si  6.  A  suspected  person,  if  removed 
qtiidem  ob  dolum,  f amosus  est :  si  on  accoiint  of  fraud,  is  infamous,  but 
ob  culpom,  non  sque.                           not  so  if  for  neglect  only. 

0.  V.  4a  9 ;  D.  xzvL  10.  3. 18. 

For  the  meaning  of  the  word  infamyia  see  Introd.  sec.  48. 

7.  Siquisaatemsuspeotuspostu-  7.  If  an  accusation  is  brought 
latur,  quoad  oognitio  finiatur,  inter-  against  any  one  as  suspected,  his  ad- 
dicitur  ei  administratio,  ut  Papiniano  ministration,  according  to  Papinian, 
visum  est.  is  suspended  while  the  accusation  ia 

pending. 
D.  xlvL  3.  14. 1. 

8.  Sed  si  suspecti  cognitio  sus-  8.  If  a  process  is  commenced  against 
cepta  fuerit  posteaque  tutor  vel  a  tutor  or  curator,  as  suspected,  and  h& 
curator  decesserit,  extinguitur  cog-  dies  while  it  is  going  on,  the  process 
nitio  suspectL  is  at  an  end. 

The  action  to  force  the  tutor  or  curator  to  give  in  his  accounts 
would  be  brought  i^ainst  the  heirs  of  the  tutor  or  curator.  But 
the  aiLspecti  cognitio  could  not,  as  its  object  was  to  remove  the 
tutor  or  curator,  not  to  recover  money  from  him.  The  crimen 
euspecti  could  only  be  brought  against  a  person  actually  tutor  or 
curator,  and  was  at  an  end  if  the  office  came  to  an  end,  not  only 
by  deatii,  but  in  any  way.     (D.  xxvi.  10.  11.) 

9.  Si  quis  tutor  copiam  sui  non  9.  If  a  tutor  fails  to  present  him- 
fadat,  ut  alimenta  pupillo  deceman-  self  in  order  that  a  certain  amount  of 
tur,  cavetur  epistnla  divorum  Severi  maintenance  may  be  fixed  on  for  his 
et  Antonini,  ut  in  possessionem  bon-  pupil,  it  is  provided  by  a  rescript  of  the 
orum  ejus  pupillus  mittatur ;  etquB  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  that 
mora  aetmora  futura  sunt,  dato  the  pupil  shall  be  put  into  the  possession 
ouratore  distrahi  jubentur.  firgo  of  the  efifects  of  the  tutor,  andthat,  alter 
ut  suspectus  removeri  poterit^  qui  a  curator  has  been  appointed  for  the 
non  prsstat  alimenta.  purpose,  any  portion  of  these  effects 

which  would  be  deteriorated  in  value  by 
delay,  may  be  sold.    Therefore  a  tutor 
who  does  not  afford  maintenance  to  hia 
pupil  may  be  removed,  as  suspected. 
D.  zzvi.  10.  7.  2  and  10.  3. 14. 

The  prsBtor  generally  determined  the  amount  to  be  annually 
expended  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  pupil  (the 
word  alimenta  must  be  taken  very  widely),  when  it  was  not  deter- 
mined by  the  testament  of  the  father.  The  tutor  had  tiberef ore  to 
attend  before  the  magistrate  to  state  what  amount  the  fortune  of 
the  pupil  would  bear ;  and  if  ^he  wilfully  neglected  to  do  this,  and 
absented  himself,  he  was  treated  like  a  defaulting  debtor  absent- 
ing himself,  and  the  pupil  was  put  in  possession  of  his  goods. 
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10.  Sed  d  quia  prflBsens  negat, 
propter  inopiam  alimenta  poese  de- 
cerni,  si  hoc  per  mendaoium  dioat, 
remittendmn  emn  esse  ad  pnef  ectmn 
lurbis  pnniendiuii  plaonit,  sicnt  ille 
remittrtor,  qui  data  pectmia  minis- 
terimn  tuteln  redemit 


D.  xxvL 


10.  Bnt  if  the  tator  appears,  and 
alleges  that  maintenance  cannot  be  de- 
creed in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  the  pupil's  estate ;  then,  if  he  says 
this  falsely,  he  shall  be  handed  over 
to  the  prnfeot  of  the  city,  to  be  pun- 
ished, just  as  a  person  is  handed 
over  who  has  purchased  a  tutelage  by 
bribery. 
10.  3. 16. 


The  priBtor  had  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  persons 
were  sent  for  punishment  to  meprcefectua  twbw,  (D.  i.  12.  1.) 
In  the  provinces  the  prceaea  could  punish,  as  well  as  remove,  the 
tutor. 


11.  Libertus  quoque,  si  fraudu- 
lenter  gessisse  tutelam  filiorum  vel 
nepotum  patroni  probetur,  ad  prA- 
fectum  urbis  remittitur  puniendus. 


11.  Also  a  freedman,  who  is  proved 
to  have  been  guilty  of  fraud,  when 
acting  as  tutor  to  the  son  or  grandson 
of  his  patron,  is  handed  over  to  the 
prsBfect  of  the  city  to  be  punished. 
D.  xxvi.  10.  2. 


12.  Kovissime  sciendum  est,  eos, 
qui  fraudulenter  tutelam  vel  curam 
adnunistrant,  etiamsi  satis  offerant, 
removendos  a  tutela,  quia  satisdatio 
propositum  tutoris  nialevolum  non 
mutat,  sed  diutius  grassandi  in  re 
famUiari  facultatem  prsestat. 


12.  Lastly,  it  must  be  known  that 
they  who  are  guilty  of  fraud  in  their 
administration,  must  be  removed,  sd- 
though  they  offer  sufficient  security. 
For  giving  security  makea  no  change 
in  the  dishonest  intentions  of  the  tutor, 
but  only  procures  him  a  longer  oppor- 
tunity of  injuring  the  estate. 
D.  xxvL  10.  6.  6. 


A  person  is  considered  thus  open  to  suspicion  whose  general 
character  and  conduct  warrant  the  suspicion.  But  a  zealous  and 
honest  man,  as  we  learn  in  the  next  paragraph,  is  not  to  be 
removed  on  suspicion  because  he  is  poor. 

13.  Suspeotum  enim  eum  puta^  18.  We  also  deem  every  man  bus- 

mus,  qui  moribus  talis  est,  ut  su-  pected,  whose  conduct  is  such  that  we 

spec^us  sit:  enimvero  tutor  vel  cura-  cannot  but  suspect  him.    But  a  tutor 

tor,    quamvis    pauper    est,    fidelis  or  curator  who  is  faithful  and  diligent, 

tamen  et  dUigens,  removendus  non  is  not  to  be  removed,  as  a  suspected 

est  quad  suspectus.  person,  merely  because  he  is  poor. 

D.  zzvi.  10.  8. 


LIBER    SECUNDUS. 


Tit.  I.    DE  RERUM  DIVISIONE. 

Having  treated  in  the  first  book  of  the  law  relating  to  persons, 
the  Institutes  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  law  relating  to  things — 
that  is,  they  pass  from  persons  who  exercise  rights  to  things  over 
which  rights  are  exercised.  Rights  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  we  have  in  or  over  things  as  against  all  the  world,  and 
those  which  we  have  against  particular  persons.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  61.)  The  second  book  of  the  Institute,  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  third,  treat  of  the  former  class,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  acquired. 

The  most  proper  mode  of  treating  the  law  of  things  would 
be,  perhaps,  firat  to  inquire  of  what  divisions  things  themselves 
are  susceptible  ;  next,  to  divide  rights  over  things  {jura  in  rem) 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ri^t ;  and  lastly,  to  treat  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  rights  are  acquired.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  mode  of  dividing  the  subject  is  adopted  in  the  Institutes,  but 
not  very  distinctly  or  expressly.  Things  themselves  may  be 
divided,  generally,  by  makmg  the  basis  of  division  either  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  persons,  or  something  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  things.  Things  divided  in  the  first  way  may  be 
divided  according  as  they  are  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  all  men 
or  no  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  particular  men  on  the  other, 
the  latter  class  receiving  modifications  according  to  the  character 
in  which  particular  men  hold  them.  This  division  of  things  is 
treated  of  in  the  first  sections  of  this  Title.  The  most  prominent 
distinction  inherent  in  things  is  that  of  things  corporeal  and 
things  incorporeal,  and  this  is  treated  of  id  the  second  Title. 
There  are  other  divisions  of  things  (see  Introd.  sees.  52-60)  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Institutes,  but  not  expressly  noticed. 

A  person  may  have  the  whole  sum  of  all  rights  over  a  thing, 
when  in  Roman  law  he  was  said  to  have  the  dominium.  These 
rights  of  the  dominus  were  summed  up  in  i\iQ  jus  utendi^  that  is, 
making  use  of  the  thing ;  the  jvs  fruendi,  that  is,  reaping  the 
fruits  and  profits ;  and  the  jv^  dbutendi,  that  is,  consuming  the 
thing,  if  capable  of  consumption.     Or  any  one  of  the  jura  in  rem 
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may  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  enjoyed  by  different  persons. 
(See  Introd.  sec  64.)  These  fragments  of  the  dominivmi,  called 
servitudes,  are  treated  of  in  the  third  and  three  following  Titles. 
Or  a  person  may  have  a  right  over  a  thing  in  the  ownership  of 
another,  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has  a  daim  against  the 
owner,  as  a  creditor  has  over  the  thing  given  him  in  pledge  as  a 
security  for  the  debt.  This  right,  generally  termed  m  Roman 
law  the  jti8  pigrioriaf  is  not  spoken  of  expressly  in  the  Institutes, 
but  a  brief  sxetch  of  the  law  on  the  subject  wUl  be  found  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  notes  to  the  fifth  Title. 

The  Institutes  then  recur  to  the  modes  by  which  the  owner- 
ship in  things  is  acquired,  and  the  subject  is  divided  according  as 
ownership  is  acquired  in  a  particular  thing,  or  in  a  v/aiversvtas 
rerum,  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  rights  possessed  by^  a  particular 
person.  Two  of  the  principal  modes  of  acquiring  particular  things, 
occupation,  that  is,  bein^the  first  person  to  appropriate  an  unappro- 
priated thing,  and  tradition,  that  is,  the  owner  handing  over  the 
thing  to  anomer  person  with  theintention  of  transferring  theowner- 
ship,  and  the  transferee  receiving  the  thing  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  owner  of  it,  have  been  treated  of  in  the  first  Title,  as 
also  have  certain  subordinate  modes,  e.g.  accession,  when  an 
owner  acquires  by  the  natural  increment  of  the  thin^  owned,  and 
specification,  when  a  new  thing  is  created,  and  belongs  te  the 
creator,  even  though  the  materials  belonged  to  another  person. 
All  these  are  said  to  be  modes  of  acquiring  things  jure  naturali. 
Two  modes  of  acquiring  particular  things  jv/re  civili  are  then 
noticed.  (1.)  The  sixth  Title  treate  of  vsucapion,  the  process  by 
which  the  law  attached  the  legal  ownership  after  a  certain  length 
of  possession.  (2.)  The  seventh  Title  treats  of  certain  cases  in 
which  gift  might  be  looked  on  as  a  different  mode  of  conferring 
ownership  from  tradition.  This  ends  the  discussion  of  the  modes 
of  acquirmg  the  ownership  in  particular  things.  The  eighth  and 
ninth  Titles  speak  of  certain  restrictions  on  auenation,  and  of  one 

¥srson  acquiring  ownership  through  other  persons.  In  the  tenth 
itle  the  Institutes  proceed  to  discuss  the  modes  of  acquiring  a 
univeraitaa  rervm,.  The  two  chief  modes  are,  the  gift  of  an  here- 
ditaa  by  testament,  and  the  succession  to  an  hereaitas  in  case  of 
intestacy.  The  subject  of  testaments  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  second  book,  and  that  of  succession  to  an  intestate  occupies 
the  first  nine  Titles  of  the  third  book.  Some  minor  modes  of 
acquiring  a  univeraitaa  rerv/m,  of  which  arrogation  is  the  most 
important,  are  then  noticed ;  and  with  the  twelfth  Title  of  the 
third  book  the  treatment  of  jv/ra  in  rem,  and  of  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  in  them,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  This 
treatment  of  the  modes  of  acquisition  is  subject  to  the  incon- 
venience noticed  by  Gains  (ii.  191),  that  legacies,  which  are  a 
mode  of  ac(][uirin^  specific  things,  are  treated  of  as  coming  under 
the  acquisition  of  a  univeraitaa  rerum  by  testament. 

Previously  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  there  had  been  two 
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other  modes  of  acquisition  jur^  dvili,  applicable  both  in  the  case 
of  particular  things  and  in  that  of  a  universitaa  rerwm^  which  are 
treated  of  by  Qaius  at  considerable  length.  (Gai.  iL  18-37.  See 
also  Ulpian,  Reg,  19.  2.)  These  were  mancipation,  the  process 
by  which  rea  Tnandpi  were  conveyed  from  one  Boman  citizen  to 
another  (see  Introd.  sec.  69),  and  in  jv/re  ceaaio.  The  cessio  in 
jure  was  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  the  person  who  was  to  acquire 
the  thing  claimed  (^ndicahat)  the  thing  as  his  own,  the  person 
who  was  to  transfer  it  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  daim,  and 
the  magistrate  pronounced  it  to  be  the  property  {addicehat)  of  the 
claimant.  Mancipation  and  ceaaionee  in  jure  had  become  obso- 
lete before  the  time  of  Justinian.  Ulpian  (Beg.  19.  2)  also  notices 
two  others,  adjudicatione,  i.e.  by  property  held  in  common  being 
judicially  marked  out,  so  that  the  portions  were  owned  in  seve- 
ralty (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  20 ;  and  Tit  17.  4,  5,  6,  7),  and  lege,  by 
some  special  statute,  as  when  lemdes  devolved  under  the  lex 
Papia  Poppcea  (a.d.  9).     (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  8,  nota) 

The  explanation  of  the  term  possession,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  this  Title,  may  be  conveniently  deferred  until  we  reach  the 
sixth  Title. 

Snperiore  libro  de  lure  person-  In  the  preceding   book  we  have 

amm  ezposnimus :  modo  yideamos  treated  of  the  law  of  persons.    Let  ns 

de  rebus,  quss  vel  in  nostro  patri-  now  speak  of  things,  which  either  are 

monio    vel    extra    nostrum    patri-  in  our  patrimony,  or  not  in  our  patri- 

monium  habentur.    Qusedam  enim  mony.    For  some  things  by  the  law 

naturali  jure  eommunia  sunt  om-  of  nature  are  conunon  to  all ;  some 

nium,  quflsdam  publioa,  qucBdam  uni-  are  public ;  some  belong  to  corporate 

▼ersitatis,  quBdam  nuUius,  pleraque  bodies,  and  some  belong  to  no  one. 

singulorum,  qusB    variis  ex    causis  Most  things  are  the  property  of  indi- 

ouique  adquiruntur,  sicut  ez  sub-  viduals,  who  acquire  them  in  different 

jectis  apparebit.  ways,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
Gai.  ii.  1 ;  D.  L  a  2. 

Under  the  word  rea,  thing,  is  included  whatever  is  capable  of 
being  the  subject  of  a  right.  The  princij^l  division  of  Qaius  is 
into  things  d/ivini  juria  and  hv/mani  juria.  Here  the  principal 
division  is  according  as  things  are  in  noatro  patriTnonio,  that  is, 
capable  of  private  ownership ;  or  extra  noatrumpatrimonium,  that 
is,  not  capable  of  private  ownership,  and  either  belonging  to  all 
men  (jcommuTiea),  to  the  state  (ptiblicce),  to  no  men  (nulhvs),  or 
to  bodies  of  men  (univeraitatia).  The  words  bona  and  pecunia, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  only  used  of  things  in  noatro  patrimonio. 

1.  Et  quidem  naturali  jure  com-  1.  By  the  law  of  nature  these  things 

munia  sunt  onmium  heec :  aer  et  aqua  are  common  to  mankind — the  air,  nm- 
profluens  et  mare  et  per  hoc  litora  ning  water,  the  sea,  and  consequently 
maris.  Nemo  igitur  ad  litus  maris  the  shores  of  the  sea.  No  one,  there- 
accedere  prohibetur,  dum  tamen  fore,  is  forbidden  to  approach  the  sea- 
villis  et  monumentis  et  sdificiis  shore,  provided  that  he  respects  habi- 
abstineat,  quia  non  sunt  juris  tations,  monuments,  and  buildings, 
gentium,  sicut  et  mare.  which  are  not,  like  the  sea,  subject 

only  to  the  law  of  nations. 
D,  L  8.  2. 1 ;  D.  L  8.  4. 
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Of  things  that  are  common  to  all  any  one  may  take  such  a 
portion  as  he  pleases.  Thus  a  man  may  inhale  the  air,  or  float 
his  ship  on  any  part  of  the  sea.  As  long  as  he  occupies  any  por- 
tion, his  occupation  is  respected;  but  directly  his  occupation 
ceases,  the  thing  occupied  again  becomes  common  to  all.  The 
sea-shore,  that  is,  the  shore  as  far  as  the  waves  go  at  furthest, 
was  considered  to  belong  to  all  men.  For  the  purposes  of  self- 
defence  any  nation  had  a  right  to  occupy  the  shore  and  to  repel 
strangera  Individuals,  if  they  built  on  it,  by  means  of  piles  or 
otherwise,  were  secured  in  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  portion 
occupied ;  but  if  the  building  was  taken  away,  their  occupancy 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  spot  on  which  the  building  stood  again 
became  common.    (D.  i.  8.  6.) 

2.  Flumina  autem  omnia  et  por-  2.  All  rivers  and  ports  are  pnblio ; 

tns  publioa  sunt :  ideoqne  jus  pis-    hence  the  right  of  fishing  in  a  port,  or 
cancQ    omnibus    conunune    est    in    in  rivers,  is  common  to  cJl  men. 
portibus  fluminibusque. 

D.  i.  a  4.  1 ;  D.  xlviL  la  18.  7. 

The  word  publicua  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  cam- 
rmrnia,  but  is  probably  used,  as  here,  for  what  belongs  to  the 
people.  Things  public  belong  to  a  particular  people,  but  majr  be 
used  and  enjoyed  by  all  men.  Roads,  public  places,  and  buildmgs, 
might  be  added  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  particular 
people  or  nation  in  whose  territory  public  things  lie  may  permit 
all  the  world  to  make  useof  them,but  exercises  a  special  junsdiction 
to  prevent  any  one  injuring  them.  In  this  li^ht  even  the  shore  of 
the  sea  was  said,  though  not  very  strictly,  toT)e  a  res  publica  :  it 
is  not  the  property  of  the  particular  people  whose  territory  is 
adjacent  to  the  shore,  but  it  belongs  to  them  to  see  that  none  of 
the  uses  of  the  shore  are  lost  by  the  act  of  individuals.  Celsus 
says,  Litora  in  qtuB  populua  Romanus  iTnperium  hahet  populi 
Bomani  ease  aroitror  (D.  xliii.  8.  3),  where,  if  we  are  to  bring 
this  opinion  of  Celsus  into  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  other 
jurists,  we  must  understand  ^populi  Romani  ease*  to  mean  *  are 
subject  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  people '. 

8.  Est  autem  litus  maris,  quate-  3.  The  sea-shore  extends  to  the  limit 

nus  hibemus  fluotus  mazimus  ex-    reached  by  the  greatest  winter  flood, 
currit. 

D.  L  16.  96. 

Celsus  ascribes  this  definition  to  Cicero,  who  apparently  bor- 
rowed it  from  Aquilius.    (Cic.  Top.  7.) 

4.  Bipanmi  quoque  usus  publi-  4.  The  public  use  of  the  banks  of  a 

cus  est  juris  gentium,  sicut  ipsius  river  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  just 

fluminis:  itaque  navem  ad  eas  ap-  as  is  that  of  the  river  itself.  All  persons, 

peUere,  funes  ex  arboribus  ibi  natis  therefore,    are    as    much    at    liberty 

religare,  onus  aliquid  in  his  repon-  to  bring  their  vessels  to  the  bank,  to 

ere  ouilibet  liberum  est,  siouti  per  fasten  ropes  to  the  trees  growing  there, 

ipsum  flumen  navigare.    Bed  pro-  and  to  place  any  part  of  their  careo 

prietas  eamm  illorum  est,  quorum  there,  as  to  navigate  the  river  itself. 
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pmdiia  hserent :  qua  de  causa  arbo-  But  the  banks  of  a  river  are  the  pro- 
res  qnoque  in  iisdem  natn  eorundem  perty  of  those  whose  land  they  adjoin ; 
sunt.  and  consequently  the  trees  growing 

on  them  are  also  the  property  of  the 

same  persons. 
D.  i.  8.  6. 

The  banks  of  rivers  belonged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  adja- 
cent lands  ;  but  the  use  of  them,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
or  otherwise,  was  open  to  all.  The  proprietors,  therefore,  could 
alone  reap  the  profits  of  the  soil ;  but  if  they  attempted  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  so  as  to  hinder  the  public  use  of  the  bank,  they 
would  be  restrained  by  an  interdict  of  the  prsotor.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  107.) 

5.  Litorom  quo^ne  usus  publious  6.  The  public  use  of  the  sea-shore, 
juris  gentium  est,  siout  ipsius  maris :  too,  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  is 
et  ob  id  quibuslibet  hberum  est,  that  of  the  sea  itself;  and  therefore 
casam  ibi  imponere,  in  qua  se  reci-  any  person  is  at  liberty  to  place  on  it 
piant,  sicut  retia  sicoare  et  ez  mare  a  cottage,  to  which  he  may  retreat,  or 
deducere.    Proprietas  autem  eorum    to  dry  his  nets  there,  and  haul  them 

Sotest  intellegi  nullius  esse,  sed  ejus-    from  the  sea ;  for  the  shores  may  be 
em  juris  esse,  oujus  et  mare  et  qus    said  to  be  the  property  of  no  man, 
subjacent  marl,  terra  vel  harena.  but  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the 

sea  itself,  and  the  ground  or  sand  be- 
neath it. 
D.  1.  8.  5.  pr.  and  1. 

The  shores  over  which  the  Roman  people  had  power  were  not 
the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  although  it  belonged  specially 
to  the  Koman  people  to  see  that  the  free  use  of  them  was  not 
hindered.     (See  note  to  paragraph  2.) 

6.  Universitatis  sunt,  non  singu-  6.  Among  things  belonging  to  a 
lorum,  veluti  quaa  in  civitatibus  sunt    corporate    body,  not   to   individuals, 
theatra,  stadia  et  similia  et  si  qua    are,  for  instance,  city  theatres,  race- 
alia  sunt  communia  civitatium.            courses,  and  other  similar  places  be- 
longing in  common  to  a  whole  city. 

D.  i.  8.  6. 1. 

Univeraitas  is  a  corporate  body  created  by  the  state,  such  as 
municipalities  or  the  guilds  (collegia)  of  different  trades ;  for 
instance,  the  collegiwm  pistorum. 

Both  the  state  and  corporate  bodies  might  have  property  which 
they  held  exactly  like  individuals ;  as,  for  instance,  the  agri 
vectigalea,  or  slaves  and  lands  belonging  to  a  coUegiv/m.  Such 
things  were  not  universitatia  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are 
used  here.  They  were,  like  the  property  of  individuals,  in  nostro 
patrimonio,  the  state  or  corporation  being  looked  on  as  any  other 
owner.  But  some  universitates,  such  as  municipalities,  had  things 
which  they  owned  for  the  use  of  the  public;  and  it  is  these  things 
that  are  here  spoken  of  as  res  universitatis, 

7.  Nullius  autem  sunt  res  sacm  7.  Things  sacred,  religious,  and 
et  religiosflD  et  sanctn :  quod  enim    hallowed^  belong  to  no  one ;  for  that 
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divini  juris  eat,  id  nnllins  in  bonis    which  is  subject  to  divine  law  is  not 
est.  the  property  of  any  one. 

Gai.  iL  9. 

Res  nidliiia  are  either  things  unappropriated  by  any  one,  in 
which  sense  things  common,  or  unoccupied  lands,  or  wild  animals, 
are  res  nvXliua ;  or  they  are  things  to  which  a  religious  character 
prevents  any  human  right  of  property  attaching. 


8.  Sacra  sunt,  qusB  rite  et  per 
pontifices  Deo  consecrata  sunt,  veluti 
sdes  sacrse  et  dona,  qu»  rite  ad 
ministerium  Dei  dedicata  sunt,  qusB 
etiam  per  nostram  constitutionem 
alienan  et  obligari  prohibuimus,  ex- 
oepta  causa  rMemptionis  oaptivor- 
um.  Si  quis  vero  auc^ritate  sua  quasi 
sacrum  sibi  constituent,  sacrum  non 
est,  sed  profanum.  Locus  autem, 
in  quo  sacrie  SBdes  eedificatsB  sunt, 
etiam  diruto  sedifioio,  adhuc  sacer 
manet,  ut  et  Fapinianus  scripsit. 


D.  L  a  6.  3 


8.  Things  are  sacred  which  have 
been  duly  consecrated  by  the  pontiffs, 
as  sacred  buildings  and  offerings,  pro- 
perly dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
which  we  have  forbidden  by  our  con- 
stitution to  be  sold  or  mortgaged, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  freedom  of  captives,  fiut,  if  any 
one  by  his  own  authority  makes  any- 
thing as  it  were  sacred  to  himself,  it  is 
not  sacred,  but  profane.  But  ground 
on  which  a  sacred  edifice  has  once 
been  erected,  continues  to  be  sacred, 
even  after  the  building  has  been  de- 
stroyed, as  Fapinian  aJso  writes. 
;  G.  L  2,  21. 

The  distinction  between  res  sacrce  and  religioaoB,  in  the  older 
pa^an  law,  was  tiiat  the  former  were  things  dedicated  to  the  celes- 
tial gods,  the  latter  were  things  abandoned  to  the  infernal — relictas 
diia  manihus.  (Gai.  ii.  4.)  In  order  that  a  thing  should  be 
sacra^  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  dedicated  by  a  pontiff  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  people,  afterwards  of  the  senate,  finally 
of  the  emperor.  (D.  i.  8.  9.  1.)  Things  consecrated  were  hv  law 
inalienable.  The  support  of  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine  (C.  i.  2. 
21),  and  afterwards  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  church 
(Nov.  120.  10),  sufficed,  as  well  as  the  release  of  captives,  as 
reasons  for  the  sale  of  consecrated  moveables  ;  but  immoveables 
were  always  inalienable. 

9.  Beligiosum  locum  unusquis- 
que  sua  voluntate  facit,  dum  mor- 
tuum  infert  in  locum  suum.  In 
conmiunem  autem  locum  purum  in- 
vito socio  inferre  non  licet :  in  com- 
mune vero  sepulorum  etiam  invitis 
ceteris  licet  ixfferre.  Item  si  alienus 
nsusfructus  est,  proprietariimi  placet, 
nisi  consentiente  usniruotuario,  lo- 
cum religiosum  non  facere.  In  alie- 
num  locum,  concedente  domino,  licet 
inferre:  et  licet  postea  ratum  ha- 
buerit,  quam  illatus  est  mortuus, 
tamen  religiosus  locus  fit. 


Oal  iL  6 ;  D.  i. 


9.  Any  man  at  his  pleasure  makes 
a  place  religious  by  burying  a  dead 
body  in  his  own  ground ;  but  it  is  not 
permitted  to  bury  a  dead  body  in  land 
hitherto  pure,  which  is  held  in  common, 
against  we  wishes  of  a  co-proprietor. 
But  when  a  sepulchre  is  held  in  com- 
mon, any  one  co-proprietor  may  bury 
in  it,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the 
rest.  So,  too,  if  another  person  has 
the  usufruct,  the  proprietor  may  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary, render  the  place  religious.  But 
a  dead  body  may  be  laid  in  a  place  be- 
longing to  another  person,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner ;  and  even  if  the 
owner  only  ratifies  the  act  after  the 
dead  body  has  been  buried,  yet  the 
place  is  rdigious. 
8.  6.  4 ;  D.  ad.  7. 
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Directly  the  body  or  bones  of  a  dead  person,  whether  slave  or 
free,  were  ouried,  the  ground  in  which  tney  were  buried  became 
religiosus,  although  previously  pure,  that  is,  neither  sacer,  reli- 
gio8U8,  nor  sanctus  (D.  xi.  7.  2.  4),  provided  that  the  person 
burying  the  body  was  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  had  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

Although  the  place  was  a  rea  nulliua^  yet  there  could  be  a 
special  kind  of  property  in  it.  There  were  tombs  and  burial- 
places  in  which  none  but  certain  persons,  as,  for  instance,  members 
of  the  same  family,  could  be  buried ;  and  this  kind  of  interest  in 
a  lo(yu8  religiosvs  was  transmissible  to  heirs,  or  even  to  purchasers 
of  a  property,  if  the  right  of  burying  in  a  particular  place  was 
attached,  as  it  might  be,  to  the  ownership  of  that  property.  (D. 
xviii.  1.  24.) 

10.  SanotsB  quoqne  res,  velati  10.  Hallowed  things  also,  as  the 
muri  et  ports,  quodammodo  diyini  walls  and  gates  of  a  oity>  are  to  a  cer- 
juris  sunt  et  ideo  nnllitis  in  bonis  tain  degree  subject  to  divine  law,  and 
sunt.  Ideo  autem  muros  sanctos  therefore  are  not  part  of  the  property 
dioimus,  quia  poena  capitis  consti-  of  any  one.  The  walls  of  a  city  are 
tuta  sit  in  eos,  qui  aliquid  in  muros  said  U>  be  hallowed,  inasmuch  as  any 
deliquerint.  Ideo  et  legum  eas  par-  offence  against  them  is  punished  capi- 
tes, quibus  p<snas  constituimus  ad-  tally ;  so,  too,  those  parts  of  laws  by 
versus  eos,  qui  contra  leges  fecerint,  which  punishments  are  established 
sanctiones  vocamus.  against  transgressors,  we  term  sanc- 
tions. 

Gai.  ii  8 ;  D.  L  8.  8 ;  D.  i.  8.  9.  3 ;  D.  L  8.  11. 

Res  aanctcB  are  those  things  which,  without  being  sacred,  are 
protected  against  the  injuries  of  men  (sanctum  est  quod  ab  injwria 
nominum  defeTisum  atque  munitum  est  D.  i.  8.  8)  by  having  a 
severe  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  their  security. 

11.  Singulorum  autem  hominum  11.  Things  become  the  property  of 
multis  mocus  res  fiunt :  quarundam  individuals  in  various  ways ;  of  some 
enim  rerum  dominium  nanciscimur  we  acquire  the  ownership  by  natural 
jure  natural!,  quod,  sicut  diximus,  law,  wnich,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
appellatur  jus  gentiimi,  quarundam  termed  the  law  of  nations ;  of  others 
jure  civili.  Commodius  est  itaque  a  by  the  civil  law.  It  will  be  most  con- 
vetustiore  jure  incipere.  Paiam  est  venient  to  begin  with  the  more  ancient 
autem,  vetustius  esse  naturale  jus,  law;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
quod  cum  ipso  genere  humano  rerum  law  of  nature,  established  by  nature 
natura  prodidit :  civilia  enim  jura  at  the  origin  of  mankind,  is  &e  more 
tunc  cceperunt  esse,  cum  et  civitates  ancient,  for  civU  laws  could  then  only 
oondi  et  magistratus  creari  et  leges  begin  to  exist,  when  states  began  to 
scribi  coeperunt.  be  founded,  magistrates  to  be  created, 

and  laws  to  be  written. 
D,  xli.  1.  1. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  property  is  acquired  in  par- 
ticular things.  It  is  acquired  either  by  natural  or  civil  modes. 
The  natural  mode  first  treated  of  is  occupation,  of  which  there  are 
two  essential  elements ;  that  the  thing,  the  property  in  which  is 
acquired,  should  be  a  r^a  nulUvs,  that  is,  a  thing  capable  of  being 
appropriated,  but  not  yet  appropriated,  and  that  the  person  acquir- 
ing it  should  bring  the  thing  into  his  possession,  that  is,  into  his 
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power,  and  do  so  with  the  intention  of  holding  it  as  his  property 
(pro  8U0  hahendi). 


12.  FerseigitarbeatisBetTolacres 
et  pisces,  id  est  omnia  animalia,  qiue 
in  terra  man  csbIo  naaonntor,  simnl- 
atque  ab  ali^no  oapta  faerint,  jure 
gentinm  atatmi  illins  esse  inoipimit : 
quod  enim  ante  nullius  est,  id  na- 
turali  ratione  oooupanti  conoeditur. 
Neo  interest,  feras  bestias  et  toIu- 
cres  utrum  in  suo  fundo  quis^ue 
capiat,  an  in  alieno:  plane  qui  in 
alienum  fundum  in^jeditur  venandi 
aut  auoupandi  gratia^  potest  a  do- 
mino, si  is  provident,  prohiberi,  ne 
ingrediatur.  Quidquid  autem  eorum 
ceperis,  eo  usque  kium  esse  intelle- 
gitur,  doneo  tua  ouatodia  ooeroetur : 
cum  vero  evaseiit  oustodiam  tuam 
et  in  naturalem  libertatem  'se  re- 
ceperit,  tuum  esse  desinit  et  rursus 
occupantis  fil  Naturalem  autem 
libertatem  redpere  intellegitur,  oum 
yel  ooulos  tuos  effiigerit  vel  ita  sit 
in  conspeotu  tuo,  ut  diffiflilis  sit  ejus 
persecutio. 


Gal  iL  67 ;  D.  xlL  1. 1. 1 ;  D.  xli.  1.  8 


12.  Wnd  beasts,  birds,  fish,  that  is, 
all  animals,  which  live  either  in  the 
sea,  the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  so  soon  as 
they  are  taken  by  any  one,  inunedi- 
ately  become  by  the  law  of  nations  the 
property  of  the  captor;  for  natural 
reason  gives  to  the  first  occupant  that 
which  had  no  previous  owner.  And 
it  is  immaterial  whether  a  man  takes 
wild  beasts  or  birds  upon  his  own 
ground,  or  on  that  of  another.  Of 
course  any  one  who  enters  the  ground 
of  another  for  the  sake  of  hunting  or 
fowling,  may  be  prohibited  by  the  pro- 
prietor, if  he  perceives  his  intention 
of  entering,  whatever  of  this  kind 
you  take  is  regarded  as  your  property, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  your  keeping, 
but  when  it  has  escaped  and  recover^ 
its  natural  liberty,  it  ceases  to  be  yours, 
and  again  becomes  the  properly  of  him 
who  captures  it.  It  is  considered  to 
have  recovered  its  natural  liberty,  if  it 
has  either  escaped  out  of  your  sight, 
or  if,  although  not  out  of  sight,  it 
yet  could  not  be  pursued  without  great 
difficulty. 
.  pr.  and  1 ;  D.  zlL  1.  3.  2;  D.  xlL  L  6. 

Directly  the  thin^  ceases  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  occupant, 
the  property  in  it  is  Tost,  and  it  is  exactly  as  if  it  had  never  been 
seized  or  occupied.  What  is  meant  by  being  in  the  power  of  the 
occupant  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thin^  occu- 
pied. Several  examples  are  given  in  this  and  the  foUowing 
paragraphs. 


13.  It  has  been  asked,  whether,  if 
you  have  wounded  a  wild  beast,  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  your  property.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  does  become  yours 
directly  you  wound  it,  and  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  yours  while  you  continue 
to  pursue  it,  but  that  if  you  cease  to 
pursue  it,  it  then  ceases  to  be  yours, 
and  again  becomes  the  property  of  the 
first  person  who  captures  it.  Others 
have  thought  that  it  does  not  become 
your  property  until  you  have  captured 
it.  We  confirm  this  latter  opinion, 
because  many  accidents  may  happen 
to  prevent  your  capturing  it 
D.  xlL  1.  5.  1. 

Gains,  in  this  passage  of  the  Digest,  informs  us  that  the  former 
opinion  was  that  of  Trebatius. 


13.  Dlud  qusBsitum  est,  an,  si 
f era  bestia  ita  vulnerata  sit,  ut  capi 
poBsit,  statim  tua  esse  intellegatur. 
Quibusdam  plaouit,  statim  tuam  esse 
et  eo  usque  tuam  videri,  donee  earn 
persequaris;  quod  si  desieris  per- 
sequi,  desinere  tuam  esse  et  rursus 
fieri  occupantis.  Alii  non  aliter 
putaverunt  tuam  esse,  quam  si 
ceperis.  Sed  posteriorem  senten- 
tiam  noB  confirmamus,  quia  multa 
acoidere  solent,  ut  eam  non  capias. 
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14.  Apimn  qnoque  natura  fera 
est.  Itaqne  qusB  in  arbore  tua  con- 
Bederint,  antequam  a  te  alveo  inda- 
dantur,  non  magis  tuaa  esse  Intel- 
leguntur,  qoam  volucres,  qnee  in 
tua  arbore  nidum  fecerint :  ideoqne 
si  alius  eas  inoluserit,  is  earum 
dominus  erit.  Favos  qnoque  si  quos 
had  feoerint,  quilibet  eximere  potest. 
Plane  integra  re,  si  provideris  in- 
gredientem  in  fundum  tuum,  potes 
eum  jure  prohibere,  ne  ingrediator. 
Examen,  quod  ez  aLveo  tuo  evolav- 
erit,  eo  usque  tuum  esse  intellegitur, 
doneo  in  conspectu  tuo  est  neo  dif- 
ficilis  ejus  persecutio  est:  alioquin 
occupantis  nt. 


14.  Bees  also  are  wild  by  nature. 
Therefore,  bees  that  swarm  upon  your 
tree,  until  you  have  hived  them,  are 
no  more  considered  to  be  your  pro- 
perty than  the  birds  which  build  their 
nests  on  your  tree ;  so  if  any  one  else 
hives  them  he  becomes  their  owner. 
Any  one,  too,  is  at  liberty  to  take  the 
honeycombs  the  bees  may  have  made. 
But  of  course,  if,  before  anything  has 
been  taken,  you  see  any  one  entering  on 
vour  land,  you  have  a  right  to  prevent 
his  entering.  A  swarm  which  has 
flown  from  your  hive  is  still  considered 
yours  as  long  as  it  is  in  your  sight  and 
may  easilv  be  pursued;  otherwise  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  first  per- 
son that  takes  it. 


D.  xli  1.  5.  2-4. 


It  is  said  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  if  he  wished  to  secure 
the  bees  for  himself,  must  prevent  any  one  entering  integra  re ; 
because  if  the  bees  are  once  taken,  they  belong  to  the  person  who 
takes  them,  although  the  owner  of  the  land  may  have  an  action 
against  the  person  entering  against  his  will. 


15.  Pavonum  et  columbarum  fera 
natura  est.  Nee  ad  rem  pertinet, 
quod  ex  oonsuetudine  avolare  et 
revolare  solent:  nam  et  apes  idem 
faciunt,  quarum  constat  f eram  esse 
naturam :  cervos  quoque  ita  quidam 
mansuetos  habent,  ut  in  silvas  ire 
et  redire  soleant,  quorum  et  ipsorum 
f  eram  esse  naturam  nemo  negat.  In 
his  autem  animalibus,  quse  ex  oon- 
suetudine abire  et  reaire  solent, 
talis  regula  comprobata  est,  ut  eo 
us^ue  tua  esse  inteUegantur,  donee 
animum  revertendi  habeant:  nam 
si  revertendi  animum  habere  desier- 
int,  etiam  tua  esse  desinunt  et  fiunt 
occupantium.  Bevertendi  autem 
animum  videntur  desinere  habere, 
cum  revertendi  consuetudinem  de- 
seruerint 

GALii.  68 

16.  Qallinamm  et  anserum  non 
est  fera  natura ;  idque  ex  eo  possu- 
mus  intellegere,  quod  aliie  sunt 
gallinsB,  quas  feras  vocamus,  item 
alii  anseres,  quos  feros  appellamus. 
Ideoque  si  anseres  tui  aut  gallinse 
tos  aliquo  casu  turbati  turbatsBve 
evolaverint,  licet  conspeotum  tuum 
effugerint,  quocumque  tamen  loco 


15.  Peacocks,  too,  and  pigeons  are 
naturally  wild ;  nor  does  it  make  any 
difTerence  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
flying  out  and  then  returning  again,  for 
bees,  which  without  doubt  are  natur- 
ally wild,  do  so  too.  Some  persons 
have  deer  so  tame,  that  they  will  go 
into  the  woods,  and  regularly  return 
again;  yet  no  one  denies  that  deer 
are  naturally  wild.  But,  with  respect 
to  animals  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  and  returning,  the  rule  has  been 
adopted,  that  they  are  considered  yours 
as  lon^  as  they  have  the  intention  of 
retumm^  but  if  they  cease  to  have 
this  intention,  they  cease  to  be  yours, 
and  become  the  property  of  the  first 
person  that  takes  tbem.  These  animals 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  the  intention, 
when  tney  have  lost  the  habit,  of  re- 
turning. 

;  D.  xli.  L  55. 

16.  But  fowls  and  geese  are  not 
naturally  wild,  which  we  may  learn 
from  there  being  particular  lands  of 
fowls  and  geese  which  we  term  wild. 
And  therefore,  if  your  geese  or  fowls 
should  be  frightened,  and  take  flight, 
they  are  still  regarded  as  yours  wher- 
ever they  may  oe,  sJthougn  you  may 
have  lost  sight  of  them ;  and  whoever 
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smi,  tui  iiUBve  esse  inteUegnntor :  et    detains  saoh  animals  wiih  a  view  lo  his 
qui  laerandi  animo  ea  animalia  reti-    own  profit,  commits  a  theft 
net,  fortom  oommittere  intellegitnr. 

D.  xli.  L  5.  6. 

17.  Item  ea,  qam  ez  hoelihiis  17.  The  things  we  take  from  oar 
oapimns,  jure  gentimn  statim  nostra  enemies  heoome  immediately  onrs  hy 
fimit :  adeo  qoidem,  at  et  liberi  the  law  of  nations,  so  that  even  free- 
homines  in  servitatem  nostram  de-  men  thus  become  onr  slaves ;  but  if 
dnoantnr,  qui  tamen,  si  evaaerint  they  afterwards  escape  from  as«  and 
nostram  potestatem  et  ad  suos  re-  return  to  their  own  people,  they  regain 
▼end  fuerint,  pristinum  statum  re-  their  former  condition. 

cipiunt 

Oai.  ii.  69 ;  D.  zlL  1.  5.  7  ;  D.  zlL  1.  7.  pr. 

The  moveables  of  an  enemy  were  always  looked  on  as  rea 
nuUiua ;  the  first  person  who  took  them  became  the  owner.  Prac- 
tically, of  course,  things  taken  in  war  did  not  belong  to  the  par- 
ticular soldier  who  took  them,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
because  he  took  them  as  one  of  a  large  body,  who  oy  their  exer- 
tions all  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  capture.  The 
army,  again,  did  but  represent  the  state  ;  and  though  moveables 
were  generally  given  up  to  the  soldiers  and  divided  among  them, 
land  ^ken  in  war  was  claimed  by  the  state,  whose  servants  the 
soldiers  were,  and  in  whose  behalf  they  fought. 

Just  as  the  freeman,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  and  a 
slave,  regained  his  Bta^ua  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
by  Vti%  jus  posilirninii  (see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  12.  5),  so  everything  that 
returned  to  its  former  state  of  being  free  from  any  owner,  was 
said  to  do  so  l)y  a  process  analo^us  to  the  ju8  'ooBtliminii. 
Marcian,  for  example,  speaks  in  the  Digest  (i.  8. 6.  pr.)  of  a  person 
building  on  a  shore,  and,  after  having  said  that  the  soil  is  only 
his  while  the  building  remain8,goes  on,  alioquin  cedificio  dilapso, 
quGLsi  jure  poaUiminii  revertitur  locus  in  fyristincum  eauaam. 

We  have  no  mention  here,  which  we  might  expect  to  have, 
of  the  mode  by  which  things  retaken  in  war  returned  to  their 
owners,  nor  what  things  did  so  return.  We  know  that  the  things 
that  did  return  were  said  to  do  so  by  postliminium ;  Pomponius 
says,  quum  duos  species  postlimimi  sint,  ut  aut  nos  reverta/ntur 
aut  atiquid  recipta/mus.  (D.  xlix.  15. 14.)  Generally  speaking,  if 
the  property  of  individuals  was  captured  b^  an  enemy  and  retaken, 
it  was  prceda,  that  is,  was  part  of  the  spoil  of  war,  and  belonged 
to  the  stato,  not  to  its  former  o^n^er.  But  there  were  cer^in 
things  to  which  Ajus  postliminii  attached,  and  which,  if  retaken, 
reverted  to  their  original  owner,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the 

Cda.    These  thin^,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  land,  slaves, 
jes,  mules,  and  ships  used  in  war.   (Clo.  Top.  8  ;  D.  xlix.  15.  2.) 

18.  Itemlapilli,  gemmn  et  cetera,  18.  Precious  stones,  too,  gems,  and 
quflB  in  litore  inyeniuntur,  jure  na-  other  things,  found  upon  the  sea-shore, 
iurali  statim  inyentoris  fiunt.               become  immediately  by  natural  law 

the  property  of  the  finder. 
D.  L  8.  S. 

H 
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In  the  next  section  Justinian  leaves  the  subject  of  acquisition 
by  occupation,  but  afterwards  speaks  of  matters  that  properly 
belong  to  it,  of  islands  rising  in  the  sea  (paragr.  22),  and  things 
found  which  have  been  intentionally  abandoned  by  their  owners 
(paragr.  47,  48). 

10.  Item  ea,  que  ez  animalibus  10.  So,  too,  all  the  o  Spring  of  ani- 

dominio  tuo    subjectis  nata   sunt,    male  of  which  yon  ate  the  owner,  be- 
eodem  jure  tibi  adquiruntur.  come  by  the  same  law  your  property. 

D.  xli.  1.  6. 

From  the  19th  to  the  37th  paragraph  inclusive,  may  be  taken 
together  as  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  subject  of  acoessioa  The 
Latin  word  acceasio  always  means  an  increase  or  addition  to  some- 
thing previously  belonging  to  us,  but  commentators  have  used  the 
word  accession  not  only  for  the  increase  itself,  but  also  for  the 
mode  in  which  the  increase  becomes  our  property. 

First,  there  is  the  instance  given  in  this  section  and  in  the 
35th  section  of  the  produce  of  animals  and  the  fruits  of  lands 
belonging  to  u&  They  are  really  part  of  that  which  ori^nally 
belonged  to  u&  The  owner  of  the  wheat-seed  is  potentially  the 
owner  of  the  blade  and  the  ear;  the  owner  of  the  animal  is 
potentially  the  owner  of  its  young. 

Again,  a  thing  may  be  an  accesaio,  an  actual  gain  or  increase 
to  our  property,  which  was  in  theory  of  law,  but  not  in  fact,  ours 
alreadv.  This  is  the  case  with  an  island  in  a  river,  an  instance 
given  in  paragraph  22.  The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  publicua 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  river  flowing  over  it ;  if  any  portion  of 
the  bed  is  dried  so  as  to  form  an  island,  that  portion  ceases  to  be 
public,  and,  becoming  private,  is  presumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent land  It  is  something  not  newly  acquired,  out  restored  to 
us  by  nature;  we  have  been  temporarily  deprived  of  it,  and 
again  resume  our  rights  over  it 

Again,  a  person  who  uses  materials  sometimes  only  gives  them 
a  new  form,  sometimes  makes  with  them  a  new  thing,  different 
from  the  materials  themselves.  When  he  does  the  latter,  the 
thing  he  makes,  the  nova  species,  as  the  jurists  termed  it,  becomes 
his  by  the  fact  of  his  making  it.  The  thing  did  not  exist,  and 
he  has  made  it  to  exist,  and  it  belongs  to  him  by  a  title  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  occupation :  it  is  a  new  thing,  which  he  is  the  first  to 
get  into  his  power.  To  take  an  instance  given  in  paragraph  25, 
a  man  who  makes  wine  out  of  another's  grapes  has  made  some- 
thing new  of  a  kind  distinct  from  the  grapes  themselves,  and  the 
wine  belongs  to  him.  This  specification  may  be,  perhaps,  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  mode  of  acquisition. 

Again,  .when  two  things  belonging  to  different  owners  are 
united  so  as  to  become  integral  portions  of  a  common  whole,  but 
one  portion  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  other,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  the  owner  of  the  greater  became  the  owner  of  the 
lesa     The  Roman  jurists  answered  this  by  asking  whether  the 
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two  things  oould  after  their  union  be  separated  from  each  other. 
If  this  was  physically  possible,  each  owner  of  the  respective  por- 
tions continaed  to  be  owner ;  but  if  not,  the  owner  of  the  more 
important  or  principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  less  impor- 
tant or  accessory  thing,  for  which  he  gave  compensation. 

20.  PrsBierea  quod  per  alliivio-  20.  Moreover,  the  alluvial  soil 
nem  agro  tuo  fltimen  fl^jedt,  jure  added  by  a  river  to  your  land  becomes 
gentium  tibi  adquiritur.  Est  autem  yours  by  the  law  of  nations.  Allu- 
alluvio  incrementum  latens.  Per  vion  is  an  imperceptible  increase ;  and 
alluvionem  autem  id  videtur  adjici,  that  is  added  by  alluvion,  which  is 
quod  ita  paulatim  adjicitur,  ut  Intel-  added  so  gradually  that  no  one  can 
legere  non  possis,  quantum  quoquo  perceive  how  much  is  added  at  any 
momento  temporis  adjiciatur.  one  moment  of  time. 

Oai.  ii.  70;  D.  xlL  1.7. 1. 

The  deposit  of  earth  gradually  formed  by  alluvion  upon  the 
bank  of  a  river  is  inseparable  from  the  native  soil  of  the  bank ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  latter  acquires  the  former  by  right  of  acces- 
sion. 

An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  agri  limitati,  that  is, 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  by  right  of  conquest,  and  granted  or 
sold  in  plots.  If  these  plots  were  enlarged  by  alluvion,  the  in- 
crease <ud  not  become  theproperty  of  the  owner  of  the  plot.  (D. 
xli.  1. 16  ;  xliii.  12. 1.  6.)  Ine  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  particles 
deposited  by  alluvion  were  considered  public  as  forming  portion  of 
the  current  of  the  stream,  the  waters  of  which  were  public,  and 
when  these  particles  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  a  plot  granted 
or  sold  by  tne  state,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlar^  the  plot  of 
which  the  state  had  already  determined  the  proper  size. 

21.  Quodsi  vis  fluminis  partem  21.  But  if  the  violence  of  a  river 
aliquam  ex  tuo  pr»dio  detraxerit  et  should  bear  away  a  portion  of  your 
vicini  prsedio  appulerit,  palam  est  land,  and  unite  it  to  that  of  your 
earn  tuam  permanere.  Plane  si  neighbour,  it  undoubtedly  still  con- 
longiore  tempore  fundo  vicini  hsBS-  tinues  yours.  If,  however,  it  remains 
erit  arboresque,  quas  secum  traxerit,  for  a  long  time  united  to  your  neigh- 
in  eum  funaum  radioes  egerint,  ex  hour's  lamd,  and  the  trees,  which  it 
eo  tempore  videntur  vicini  fundo  swept  away  with  it,  take  root  in  his 
adquisite  esse.  ground,  these  trees  from  that  time  be- 
come part  of  your  neighbour's  estate. 

Gai.  iL  71 ;  D.  xK.  1.  7.  2. 

When  a  large  mass  of  earth  is  carried  to  the  side  of  a  river 
bank,  it  is  quite  possible  to  detach  it,  and  consequently  the  mass 
remains  the  property  of  its  former  owner  ;  but  if  it  Secomes  in- 
separable in  the  manner  described  in  the  text,  then  the  property 
in  it  is  changed. 

Videntur  dcqwisitce  (for  which  is  found  videtur  acquiaita  in 
the  Digest  (Florentine  MS.))  includes  the  trees  themselves  as  well 
as  the  soil  of  the  fragment. 

22.  Insula,  (fum  in  man  nata  est,  22.  When  an  island  is  formed  in 
quod  raio  accidit,  occupantis  fit:  the  sea,  which  rarely  happens,  it  is 
nullius  enim  esse  oreditur.    At  in    the  property  of  the  first  occupant; 
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flumine  nata,  quod  frequenter  acci- 
dit,  Bi  quidem  mediam  partem  flu- 
minis  teneat,  communis  est  eorom, 
qui  ab  utraque  parte  fluminis  prope 
ripam  prsdia  possident,  pro  modo 
latitudbiis  cujusque  fundi,  quie  lati- 
tudo  prope  ripam  sit.  Quodsi  alteri 
parti  proximior  sit,  eorum  est  tan- 
tum,  qui  ab  ea  parte  prope  ripam 
prsdia  possident.  Quodsi  aliqua 
parte  diTisum  flumen,  deinde  infra 
unitum  a«pmm  alicujus  in  formam 
insulflB  redegerit,  ejusdem  permanet 
is  ager,  cujus  et  fuerat. 


for  before  occupation  it  belongs  to  no 
one.  But  when  an  island  is  formed  in 
a  river,  which  frequently  happens,  then 
if  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  river,  it 
belongs  respectively  to  those  who  pos- 
sess the  lands  near  the  banks  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  along  the  banks  of  each  man's 
estate.  But  if  the  island  is  nearer  to 
one  side  than  the  other,  it  belongs  to 
those  persons  only  who  possess  lands 
contiguous  to  the  bank  on  that  side. 
But  If  a  river  divides  itself  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  lower  down  unites 
again,  thus  giving  to  any  one's  land 
the  form  of  an  island,  the  land  still 
continues  to  belong  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged  before. 
Gai.  ii.  72 ;  D.  xlL  1.  7.  3, 4. 

An  island  formed  by  a  stream  cutting  off  a  portion  of  land 
could  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  any  one  but  its  former  owner. 
But  if  the  island  was  formed  by  the  bed  of  the  river  becoming  dry 
in  any  part,  it  might  be  doubtful  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  bed 
of  the  nver,  as  loi^  as  the  river  flowed  over  it,  was  public.  Ille 
alveus  quemrh  sibi  flumen  fecit ,  et  8%  privatua  antea  juit,  incipit 
tamen  ease  publicVfS  (D.  xliii.  12.  1.  7) ;  or  rather  the  use  oi  it 
was  public,  while  the  soil  itself  was  the  property  of  the  private 
individuals  to  whom  the  soil  of  the  banks  belonged,  and  therefore 
when  the  bed  was  dried,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  subject  to 
public  use,  the  private  owners  resumed  their  respective  rights  of 
ownership  over  it.  Quum  exaiccatus  eaaet  alveua,  proximorumfit, 
quia  jam  populua  eo  non  utitur.  (D.  xli.  1.  30.  1.)  If  the  oed 
was  not  wholly  but  partially  dried,  the  island  formed  would  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  nearest  bank,  if  it  lay  entirely  on  one  side 
of  the  stream  ;  or  if  it  lay  partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the 
other,  it  would  belong  to  the  owners  of  both  banks  in  such  propor- 
tion as  a  line  drawn  cJong  the  middle  of  the  stream  would  divide  it. 


23.  Quodsi  naturali  alveo  in  uni- 
versum  derelicto  alia  parte  fluere 
coeperit,  prior  quidem  alveus  eorum 
est,  aui  prope  ripam  ejus  praedia 
possident,  pro  modo  scilicet  latitu- 
dinis  cujusque  agri,  qusB  latitudo 
prope  ripam  sit ;  novusautem  alveus 
ejus  juris  esse  incipit,  cujus  et  ipsum 
flumen,  id  est  publici.  Quodsi  post 
aliquod  tempus  ad  priorem  alveum 
reversum  fuerit  flumen,  rursus  no- 
vus  alveus  eorum  esse  incipit,  qui 
prope  ripam  ejus  prsdia  possidents 

D.  xK. 


23.  If  a  river,  entirely  forsaking 
its  natural  channel,  begins  to  flow  in 
another  direction,  the  old  bed  of  the 
river  belongs  to  those  who  possess  the 
lands  adjoining  its  banks,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  along  the  banks  of 
their  respective  estates.  The  new  bed 
follows  the  condition  of  the  river,  that 
is,  it  becomes  public.  And,  if  after 
some  time  the  river  returns  to  its 
former  channel,  the  new  bed  again 
becomes  the  property  of  those  who 
possess  the  lands  along  its  banks. 
I.  7.  5. 


It  might  happen  that  the  soil  over  which  the  river  flowed  was 
known  to  have  belonged  to  a  different  person,  and  not  to  the 
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owners  of  the  adjacent  banks.  -  iLike  river  changed  its  channel 
and  left  the  soil  dry,  to  whom  waR«(be  recovered  land  to  belong  ? 
Could  its  original  owner  claim  it,  or  !was  the  presumption  of 
law  so  fixed  in  favour  of  the  owners  of  th6  adjacent  banks  that 
nothing  was  admitted  to  rebut  it  ?  Gains  says  that  strict  law  was 
against  the  original  owner,  but  adds,  vix  ^*yi  id  obtineat  (D. 
xu.  1.  7.  5) ;  while  Pomponius  decides  expres^  J^or  tiie  original 
owner.     (D.  xli.  1.  30.  6.)  .- '  . 


24.  The  case  is  quiU''^ij3!f^rent  if 
any  one's  land  is  oompletely,  inun- 
dated ;  for  the  inundaUoif  Jio^  ;not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  lanSj^'and 
therefore,  if  the  water  recede»',^df 
land  remains  indisputably  the  propesty^ 
of  the  same  owner. 
D.  xU.  1.  7.  6. 

An  inundation  is  here  contrasted  with  a  change  in  the  course 
of  a  river.  A  field  overflowed  with  water  is  stiU  a  field,  and  as 
much  belongs  to  its  owner  as  if  it  was  dry. 


24.  Alia  sane  causa  est,  si  cujus 
totus  ager  inundatus  fuerit.  Neque 
enim  inundatio  speciem  fundi  com- 
mutat  et  ob  id,  si  recesserit  aqua, 
palam  est,  eum  fundum  ejus  manere, 
cujus  et  fuit. 


26.  Cum  ex  aliena  materia  spe- 
cies aliqua  facta  sit  ab  aHquo,  quteri 
solet,  quis  eorum  naturaiii  ratione 
dominus  sit,  utrum  is,  qui  fecerit, 
an  ille  potius,  qui  materiae  dominus 
fuerit :  ut  ecce  si  quis  ex  alienis 
uvis  aut  olivis  aut  spiois  vinum  aut 
oleum  aut  frumentum  fecerit,  aut 
ex  alieno  auro  vel  argento  vel  aere 
vas  aliquod  fecerit,  vel  ex  alieno 
vino  et  melle  mulsum  misouerit,  vel 
ex  alienis  medioamentis  emplastrum 
aut  collyrium  oomposuerit,  vel  ex 
aJiena  lana  vestimentum  fecerit,  vel 
ex  alienis  tabulis  navem  vel  ar- 
marium vel  subsellium  fabricaverit. 
Et  post  multas  Sabinianorum  et 
Proculianorum  ambiguitates  placuit 
media  sententia  existimantium,  si  ea 
species  ad  materiam  reduoi  possit, 
eum  videri  dominum  esse,  qui  ma- 
teriae  dominus  fuerat ;  si  non  possit 
reduci,  eum  potius  intellegi  do- 
minum, qui  fecerit:  ut  ecce  vas 
conflatum  potest  ad  rudem  massam 
jsris  vel  argenti  vel  auri  reduci, 
vinum  autem  aut  oleum  aut  frumen- 
tum ad  uvas  et  olivas  et  spioas  re- 
verti  non  potest  ao  ne  mulsum  qui- 
dem  ad  vinum  et  mel  resolvi  potest. 
Quodsi  partim  ex  sua  materia,  par- 
tim  ex  aliena  speciem  aliquam  fec- 
erit quisque,  veluti  ex  suo  vino  et 
tUieno  melle  mulsum  aut  ex  suis  et 
alienis  medicamentis  emplastrum 
aut  collyrium  aut  ex  sua  et  aliena 
lana  vestimentum  fecerit,  dubitan- 


25.  When  one  man  has  given  a 
new  form  to  materials  belonging  to 
another,  it  is  often  asked  which,  ac- 
cording to  natural  reason,  ought  to  be 
considered  the  proprietor,  whether  he 
who  gave  the  form,  or  he  rather  who 
owned  the  materials.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  person  has  made  wine,  or  oil, 
or  wheat,  from  the  grapes,  olives,  or 
ears  of  com  belonging  to  another ;  or 
has  cast  a  vessel  out  of  gold,  sOver,  or 
brass,  belonging  to  another ;  has  made 
mead  with  another  man's  wine  and 
honey;  has  composed  a  plaster,  or 
eye-salve,  with  another  man's  medica- 
ments; has  made  a  garment  with 
another's  wool ;  or  a  ship,  a  chest,  or 
a  bench,  with  another  man's  timber. 
After  long  controversy  between  the 
Sabinians  and  Procnlians,  a  middle 
opinion  has  been  adopted,  based  on 
the  following  distinction.  If  the  thing 
made  can  be  reduced  to  its  former  rude 
materials,  then  the  owner  of  the  ma- 
terials is  also  considered  the  owner  of 
the  thing  made ;  but,  if  the  thing  can- 
not be  so  reduced,  then  he  who  made 
it  is  the  owner  of  it.  For  example,  a 
vessel,  when  cast,  can  easily  be  reduced 
to  its  rude  materials  of  brass,  silver, 
or  gold ;  but  wine,  oil,  or  wheat  cannot 
be  reconverted  into  grapes,  olives,  or 
ears  of  com;  nor  can  mead  be  re- 
solved into  wine  and  honey.  But  if  a 
man  has  made  a  new  thing,  partly  with 
his  own  materials,  and  partly  with  the 
materials  of  another,  as  if  he  has  made 
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•  •  •  • 
dnm  non  eat,  hoc  casu  earn  ene*  mead  with  his  own  wine  and  another 
dominum,  qui  feoerit;  com  iKbn /-man's  honey,  or  a  plaster  or  eye-salve, 
solum  operam  snam  dedit,  ^.^t*  partly  with  his  own,  and  partly  with 
partem  ejnsdem  materias  pi;^^tiiP?it.  another  man's  medicaments,  or  a  gar- 
,.^  •*•*•  ment  with    his  own    and  also  with 

«  *   **.  another  man's   wool,  then   in   such 

.  *,!•.***  cases,  he  who  made  the  thing  is  un- 

doubtedly the  proprietor ;  since  he  not 
•.    ••••  only  gave  his  labour,  but  furnished 

•.     **^  also  a  part  of  the  materials. 

^"^^^^9  ;  D.  xli  1.  7.  7 ;  D.  vi  L  6. 1 ;  D.  xH.  1.  27. 1. 

V^ken  materials  belonging  to  different  persons  were  mixed 
.t^k€;ther,  or  one  person  in  gocxl  faith  bestowed  his  labour  on  the 
•  Jbiaterials  of  another,  although  one  person  only  might  be  the  owner 
of  the  product,  vet  he  did  not  become  so  at  the  expense  of  others. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  those  whose  materials  or  labour  had  been 
employed  the  value  of  their  respective  materials  or  labour,  and  was 
liable  to  a  condictio  or  personal  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
payment.  He  himself  could  claim  the  product  itself  by  viTvd/icatio^ 
or  real  action,  given  only  to  the  owner  of  a  thing.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  106.)  The  jurists  very  commonly  speak  of  a  person  being  able 
to  vindicate  a  thing  as  a  mode  of  saying  that  he  is  the  owner,  the 
test  of  ownership  being  whether  the  supposed  owner  could  or  could 
not  daim  the  thing  by  vivdiccUio.  If  he  could  bring  a  vindicatio, 
he  could  also  bring  a  preliminary  action  called  the  actio  ad  exhi- 
bendum,  the  obje<S  of  which  was  to  have  the  thing  claimed  pro* 
duced  to  the  tribunal,  or  to  get  damages  if  it  was  not  produced. 

Supposing  a  person  formed  a  thing  with  materials  belonging 
to  another,  miich  was  the  one  that  coiUd  claim  it  by  a  real  action, 
the  maker  of  the  thin^  or  the  owner  of  the  materials  ?  The  Pro- 
culians  said,  the  thing  is  a  new  thing,  and  its  maker  is  the  owner ; 
the  Sabinians  said,  the  materials  remain,  although  their  form  is 
changed,  and  their  proprietor  is  the  owner  of  the  thing  made. 
The  distinction  sanctioned  by  Justinian  decided  the  question  ac- 
cording to  the  fact  of  there  being  or  not  being  a  really  new  thing^ 
made.  If  there  was,  then  the  reasoning  of  the  Proculians  held 
good,  and  the  maker  becomes  the  owner  by  a  species  of  occupation, 
quia  qrjbod  factum  est,  ante  nulliua  fuerat  (D.  xli.  1.  7.  7.)  If 
the  thing  made  was  only  the  old  materials  in  a  new  form,  then  it 
belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Sabinians.  The  opinion  of  each  school,  therefore, 
was  admitted  where  the  facts  were  in  accordance  with  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  section  Justinian  savs  that  if  the 
materials  were  partly  the  pro|>erty  of  the  maker,  the  thing  made 
certainly  belonged  to  him.  This  must  be  understood  strictly  with 
reference  to  the  case  spoken  of  in  the  text,  that,  namely,  of 
materials,  none  being  merely  accessory,  i.e.  subordinate,  to  the 
others,  being  inseparably  mixed  together.  If  some  of  the  materials 
were  only  accessory,  and  the  thing  made  was  not  a  new  thing,  it 
would  not  necessanly  belong  to  the  maker,  but  would  only  belong 
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to  him  if  he  was  the  owner  of  the  principal  materials ;  and  if  the 
different  materials  were  separable  from  each  other,  they  would 
still  belong  to  their  respective  owners. 

26.  Si  tamen  aJienam  purpuram  26.  If,  however,  any  one  has  woven 
quia  intexnit  suo  vesiimento,  licet  purple  belonging  to  another  into  his 
pretiosior  est  purpura,  accessionis  own  vestment,  the  purple,  although 
vice  oedit  vestimento :  et  qui  domi-  the  more  valuable,  attaches  to  the 
nus  fuit  purpursB,  adversus  eum,  qui  vestment  as  an  accession,  and  its  for- 
snbripuit^  habet  furti  actionem  et  mer  owner  has  an  action  of  theft  and  a 
condictionem,  sive  ipse  est,  qui  ves-  condiction  against  a  person  who  steals 
timentum  fecit,  sive  alius.  Nam  it  from  him,  whether  it  was  he  who 
extinctae  res  licet  vindicari  non  pos-  made  the  vestment  or  some  one  else, 
sint,  condici  tamen  a  furibus  et  a  For  although  things  which  have 
quibusdam  aliis  possessoribus  pos-  perished  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  vindi- 
sunt,  cation,  yet  they  give  ground  for  a  con- 
diction  against  the  thief,  and  against 
some  other  possessors. 

D.  X.  4.  7.  2 ;  Gai.  ii.  79. 

This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  termed  by  commentators  ad- 
junctio.  Ulpian  says,  in  the  Digest  (x.  4.  7.  2),  that  a  person 
whose  purple  was  woven  in  could  bring  an  action  ad  exhibendum 
against  the  owner  of  the  vestment.  This,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  the  owner  of  the  purple  is  still  its  owner,  seems  at  variance 
with  what  Justinian  says  here  of  the  purple  acceding  to  the  vest- 
ment, and  of  the  person,  qui  dominus  fmt  purpv/rce,  having  only 
a  personal  action.  Their  respective  decisions  would,  however,  be 
right,  according  as  the  purple  was  not  or  was  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  vestment  Supposing  the  purple  was  so  woven  in  that  it 
could  be  again  separated,  then  its  owner,  remaining  its  owner, 
could  bring  an  action  ad  exhibendum.  If  it  was  made  an  inse- 
parable part  of  the  vestment,  if  it  was  an  extincta  res,  i.a  could 
no  more  have  a  separate,  distinct  existence,  then,  being  by  its 
nature  accessory  to  tne  vestment,  it  would  become  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  vestment,  and  its  former  owner  would  only  have 
a  personal  action  to  recover  its  value.  (D.  vi.  1.  23.  6.) 

Quibusdam  posaeaaoribus.  The  word  quibusdam  is  used  to 
exclude  bona  fide  possessors  of  the  res  extincta,  who  had  not  done 
anjrthing  to  cause  it  to  perisL  Against  an  actual  thief  an  a^tio 
furti  and  a  condictio  might  be  brought,  against  others  only  a 
condietio.     (Theophil.  Paraphr,) 

27.  Si  duorum  materiae  ex  volun-  27.  If  materials  belonging  to  two 
tate  domlnorum  confusse  sint,  totum  persons  are  mixed  together  by  their 
id  corpus,  quod  ex  confusione  fit,  mutual  consent,  whatever  is  thence 
utriusque  commune  est  veluti  si  qui  produced  is  common  to  both,  as  if,  for 
vina  sua  confuderint  aut  massas  instance,  they  have  intermixed  theiz 
argenti  vel  auri  confiaverint.  Sed  wines,  or  melted  together  their  lumps 
si  diverssB  materiae  sint  et  ob  id  of  gold  or  silver.  And  although  the 
propria  species  facta  sit,  forte  ex  materials  are  different  which  are  em- 
vino  et  melle  mulsum  aut  ex  auro  ployed  in  the  admixture,  and  thus  a 
et  argente  electrum,  idem  juris  est :  new  substance  is  formed,  as  when 
nam   et   eo   casu  communem  esse  mead  is  made  with  wine  and  honey. 
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apeciem  non  dubitaiar.  Quodsi  for-  or  eleotnun  by  fasing  together  gold 
tuitu  et  non  volnntaie  dominorom  and  silver,  the  rale  is  the  same ;  for 
confusae  fuerint  vel  diversn  materisB  in  this  case  the  new  sabstance  is  nn- 
vel  que  ejusdem  generis  sunt,  idem  doubtedly  common.  And  if  it  is  by 
juris  esse  plaouit.  chance,  and  not  by  the  intention  of 

the  proprietors,  that  materials,  whether 
similar  or  different,  are  mixed  together, 
the  role  is  still  the  same. 
D.  xlL  1.  7. 8,  9. 

The  mixing  of  liquids  is  termed  by  oommentators  confuaio. 
When  the  product  became  common  property,  then  any  of  the 
joint  proprietors  could  procure  their  own  share  to  be  given  up  to 
them  oy  bringing  an  action  called  commtmi  dividwn3^.  (Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  17.  6.) 


28.  Quodsi  fmmentnm  Titii  tno 
frumento  miztum  fuerit,  si  qaidem 
ex  voluntate  vestra,  commune  erit, 
quia  singula  corpora^  id  est  singula 
grana,  quie  cujusque  propria  fuerunt, 
ex  consensu  vestro  communicata 
sunt.  Quodsi  casu  id  mixtum  fuerit 
vel  Titius  id  miscuerit  sine  volun- 
tate tua,  non  yidetur  commune  esse, 
^uia  singula  corpora  in  sua  substan- 
tia durant  nee  magis  istis  casibuB 
conmiune  fit  frumentum,  quam  grex 
communis  esse  inteUegitur,  si  pecora 
Titii  tuis  pecoribus  mixta  fuerint; 
sed  si  ab  alterutro  vestrum  id  totum 
frumentum  retineatur,  in  rem  ^ui- 
dem  actio  pro  modo  frumenti  cujus- 
que competit,  arbitrio  autem  judicis 
continetur,  ut  is  estimet,  quale  cu- 
jusque frumentum  fuerit. 


toecM^h. 
D.  VL  1.  4.  5. 

This  mixing  together  of  things  not  liquid  is  termed  by  oom- 
mentators commixtio.  If  the  things  mixed,  still  remaining  the 
proi)erty  of  their  former  owners,  were  easy  to  separate  again,  as, 
for  instance,  cattle  united  in  one  herd,  when  one  owner  brought 
his  claim  by  vindicatio,  his  property  was  restored  to  him  without 
difficulty ;  but  if  there  was  difficulty  in  separating  the  materials 
from  each  other,  as  in  dividing  the  grains  of  wheat  in  a  heap,  the 
obvious  mode  would  be  to  distribute  the  whole  heap  in  shares 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  belonging  to  the  respective 
owners.  But  it  might  happen  that  the  wheat  mixed  together  was 
not  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  therefore  the  owner  of  the  better 
kind  of  wheat  would  lose  by  having  a  share  determined  in  amount 
only  by  the  quantity  of  his  wheat;  and  the  judge  therefore  was 


28.  If  the  wheat  of  Titius  is  mixed 
with  yours,  and  this  takes  place  by 
your  mutual  consent,  the  mixed  heap 
belongs  to  you  in  common ;  because 
each  body,  that  is,  each  grain,  which 
before  was  the  property  of  one  or 
other  of  you,  has  by  your  mutual 
consent  been  made  your  conmion  pro- 
perty; but  if  the  intermixture  was 
accidental,  or  made  b^  Titius  without 
your  consent,  the  nuxed  wheat  does 
not  then  belong  to  you  both  in  com- 
mon ;  because  the  grains  still  remain 
distinct,  and  retain  their  proper  sub- 
stance. The  wheat  in  such  a  case  no 
more  becomes  common  to  you  both, 
than  a  herd  would  be,  if  the  cattle  of 
Titius  were  mixed  with  yours  ;  but,  if 
either  one  of  you  keeps  the  whole 
quantity  of  mixed  wheat,  the  other  has 
a  real  action  for  the  amount  of  wheat 
belonging  to  him,  but  it  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  judge  to  estimate  the 
of  Uie  wheat  which  belonged 
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permitted  to  exercise  his  judgment  (a/rbitrio  continetv/r — see  In- 
trod.  sec.  106)  how  great  an  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  his 
share  to  compensate  lor  the  superior  quality  of  the  wheat  origin- 
ally belonging  to  him. 

29.    Cum   in    suo    solo    ali^uis  29.  If  a  man  builds  upon  his  own 

aliena    materia    edifioaverit,    ipse  ground  with  the  materials  of  another, 

dominus  intellegitur    ndificii,  quia  he  is  considered  the  proprietor  of  the 

omne,  quod  insdificatur,  solo  c^it.  building,  because  everytfiing  built  on 

Nee  tamen  ideo   is,  qui   materin  the  soil  accedes  to  it.    The  owner  of 

dominus  fuerat,  desinit  ejus  dominus  the  materials  does  not,  however,  cease 

esse  :  sed  tautisper  neque  vindicare  to  be  owner,  but  while  the  biiilding 

earn  potest  neque  ad  ezhibendum  stands  he  cannot  bring  a  real  action  for 

de  ea  re  agere  propter  legem  duo-  the  materials,  or  demand  to  have  them 

decim  tabularum,  qua  oavetur,  ne  exhibited,  on  account  of  the  law  of  the 

quis  tignum  alienum  edibus   suis  Twelve  Tables,  which  provides  that  no 

injunctum    eximere     cogatur,    sed  one  is  to  be  compelled  to  take  out  the 

duplum  pro  eo  prtestet  per  actionem,  tignum  of  another  which  has  been 

qusB  vocatur  de  tigno  juncto  (appel-  made  part  of  his  own  building,  but 

latione  autem  ti^  onmis  materia  that  he  may  be  made  by  the  action  de 

significatur,  ex  qua  sdifioia  fiunt) ;  tigno  juncto  to  pay  double  the  value ; 

quod  ideo  provisum  est,  ne  edificia  and  under  the  term  tignum  all  materials 

resoindi  necesse  sit.    Sed  si  aliqua  for  building  are  comprehended.    The 

ez    causa   dirutum    sit    sdificium,  object  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent 

poterit   materia   dominus,  si   non  the  necessity  of  buildings  being  pulled 

fuerit  duplum  jam  consecutus,  tunc  down.    But  if  the  building  is  destroyed 

eam  vindicare  et  ad    ezhibendum  from  any  cause,  then  the  owner  of  the 

agere.  materials,  if  he  has  not  already  ob- 
tained the  double  value,  may  bring  a 
real  action  for  the  materials,  and  may 
demand  to  have  them  ezhibited. 

D.  xli.  1.  7. 10. 

Materials,  although  forming  part  of  a  building  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  were  not  considered  themselves  as  necessarily 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  building.  They  were  still  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  they  had  belonged  before  beinfi^ 
employed  in  the  building.  They  were  separable  m>m  the  soil,  and 
if  a  special  law  had  not  prevented  it,  could  have  been  claimed  by 
their  owner,and  their  production  enforced  by  an  action  ad  exhiben- 
dvm.  The  Twelve  Tables  forbad,  however,  the  needless  destruction 
of  buildings,  ne  osdifida  resdndi  necesse  sit.  They  suspended  the 
right  of  claiming  tne  materials,  or  bringing  an  action  (m  exkiben- 
dwm,  until  the  building  was  destroyed.  When  it  was  destroyed 
in  any  way  (aliqua  ex  ca/iisa),  the  materials  might  be  reclaimed, 
or  an  action  ad  exhibendv/m  brought  Meanwlule,  by  an  action 
termed  de  tigTW  juncto^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  injuncto, 
their  owner  might,  if  he  preferred,  recover  double  their  value,  for- 
feiting, however,  therebv  all  right  of  eventually  reclaiming  them. 

Such  was  the  law  when  the  builder  employed  the  materials  of 
another  quite  innocently.  If  his  conduct  was  tainted  with  maia 
Jides,  as  it  would  be  if  he  knew  that  the  materials  did  not  belong 
to  him,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  still  prevented  the  materials 
being  at  once  reclaimed  by  the  compulsory  destruction  of  the 
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building ;  but  in  addition  to  the  action  de  tignojvmcto  an  action  ad 
exhibendum  was  permitted  to  be  brought  as  a  means  of  p^unishing 
the  builder.  (D.  vi  1.  23.  6.)  The  effect  of  this  action  in  such  a 
case  was.  that  the  defendant,  not  producing  the  thing  demanded, 
was  condemned  in  such  a  sum  as  the  juc^e  thought  right  as  a 
punishment  for  his  having  put  it  out  of  his  power  U>  produce  it — 
quasi  dolo  Jhcerit  quominua  poseideat,  (D.  xlviL  3.  1.  2.) 
Further,  if  the  building  was  pulled  or  fell  down,  the  owner  of 
the  materials  might  reclaim  them.    (D.  xlvii.  3.  2.) 

30.  Ex  diverso  si  quia  in  alieno  30.  In  the  oonverse  case,  if  any  one 

solo  Bua  materia  domiimflBdificaverit,  builds  with  his  own  materials  on  the 
illius  fit  domuB,  cnjns  et  solum  est.  ground  of  another,  the  building  be- 
Bed  hoc  oasu  materiie  dominus  pro-  comes  the  property  of  him  to  whom 
prietatem  ejus  amittit,  quia  volun-  the  ground  belongs.  But  in  this  case 
tate  ejus  alienata  intellegitur,  utique  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his 
si  non  ignorabat,  in  alieno  solo  se  property,  because  he  is  presumed  to 
sedificare :  et  ideo,  licet  diruta  sit  have  yoluntarily  parted  with  tiiem, 
domus,  vindicare  materiam  non  that  is,  if  he  kuew  he  was  building 
poterit.  Gerte  illud  constat,  si  in  upon  another* s  land;  and,  therefore, 
possessione  constitute  sdificatore,  if  the  building  should  be  destroyed,, 
soli  dominus  petat  domum  suam  he  cannot,  even  then,  bring  a  real 
esse  nee  solvat  pretium  materin  et  action  for  the  materials.  Of  course,  if 
mercedes  fabrorum,  posse  eum  per  the  person  who  builds  is  in  possession 
ezceptionem  doli  mali  repelli,  utique  of  the  soil,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil 
si  bon»  fidei  possessor  fidt,  qui  claims  the  building,  but  refuses  to  pay 
ssdificasset:  nam  scienti,  aJienum  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  wages 
esse  solum,  potest  culpa  objici,  quod  of  the  workmen,  the  owner  may  be 
temere  sedificaverit  in  eo  solo,  quod  repelled  by  an  exception  of  (io/u«ma2tu, 
inteUegeret  alienum  esse.  provided  the  builder  was  in  possession 

honafide.  For  if  he  knew  that  he  waa 
not  the  owner  of  the  soil,  he  is  barred 
by  his  own  negligence,  because  he 
recklessly  built  on  groxmd  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  prepay  of  another. 
GAi.iL73,  76;  D.  xlL  1.  7. 12. 

If  a  person  used  his  own  materials  in  building  on  the  land  of 
another,  we  have  to  consider  his  position,  according  as  he  was  or 
was  not  still  in  possession,  and  according  as,  in  biulding,  he  had 
acted  honafide  or  vn^a  fide.  If  he  was  in  possession  of  the  soil» 
then,  if  he  was  acting  bona  fide.he  could  not  be  turned  out  without 
the  owner  paying  him  for  the  additional  value  he  had  by  the 
building  given  to  the  soil,  this  rather  than  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials and  wages  of  workmen,  as  stated  in  the  text,  being  the 
measure  of  compensation.  If  he  was  acting  maiafide,  that  is,  if 
he  knew  the  soil  was  not  his,  he  could  not  claim  the  additional 
value,  but  he  might  take  away  the  materials  he  had  used,  if  he 
could  separate  them  without  doing  damage.  (D.  vi.  1.  87.)  There 
is,  however,  a  passage  of  Paulus  (D.  v.  3.  38)  which  woiQd  seem 
to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  jurist,  the  mala  fide  possessor 
could  daim  the  additional  value.  If  he  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  he  might,  whether  haviujg  acted  in  good  or  bad  faith 
(D.  xl.  1. 7.  12 ;  C.  iii.  32.  2^  reclaim  the  materials  if  the  building 
was  destroyed  ;  and,  whether  he  had  acted  in  good  faith  or  ba^ 
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he  could  not  bring  any  action  for  compensation  for  the  additional 
value. 

This  statement  of  the  law  is,  it  will  be  seen,  at  variance,  in  one 
point,  with  the  language  of  the  text,  which  says  that  if  the  owner 
of  the  materials  knew  ne  was  building  on  another  man's  land  he 
could  not  reclaim  the  materials,  because  the  fact  that  he  knew 
this  was  taken  to  show  that  he  meant  to  alienate  the  materials. 
The  passage  in  the  Code  above  referred  to  is  inconsistent  with 
this.  If  the  owner  of  the  materials  meant  to  give  them  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  no  question  could  arise ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
used  his  materials,  knowing  the  soil  was  not  his,  was  declared  by 
the  constitution  referred  to  (being  a  constitution  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla),  not  to  imply,  as  the  text  takes  for  granted  that  it  does- 
imply,  the  intention  to  alienate  the  materials ;  and  if  there  was 
no  such  intention,  then  the  materials  could  be  reclaimed  even  by 
the  rnala  fide  possessor.  The  words  of  the  constitution  are — 
Materia  ad  pristinum  dominum  redit,  aive  bona  fide  aive 
mala  (Bd/ificium  exstractv/m  ait,  ai  non  donandi  a/nimo  cedifix^ia 
alieno  solo  imposita  aint  The  date  of  this  constitution  is  a.d» 
213,  which  IB  posterior  to  the  time  of  Gains,  from  whom  the  text 
is  taken. 

Dolvs  malua  (opposed  to  doliLS  bombs,  artifice  which  the  law 
considers  honestly  employed)  means  nearly  what  we  mean  bv  fraud. 
When  a  plaintiff  was  repelled  by  an  exception  of  fraud,  such  worda 
as  these  were  introduced  in  the  intentio  of  the  action :  si  in  ea  re 
nihil  dolo  raalo  AvM  Agerii  factum  ait,  neque  fijoi.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  104.) 

31.  Si  Titius  alienam  plantam  in  31.  If  Titius  places  another  man 'a 

8110  solo  posuerit,  ipsius  erit :  et  ex  plant  in  ground  belonging  to  himself,, 
diverso  si  Titius  suam  plantam  in'  the  plant  will  belong  to  Titius ;  oon- 
Mevii  solo  posuerit,  Mevii  planta  versely,  if  Titius  places  bis  own  plant 
erit,  si  modo  utroque  casu  radices  in  the  ground  of  Mevius,  the  plant 
egerit.  Antequam  autem  radioes  will  belong  to  Msvius — that  is,  if,  in 
egerit,  ejus  permanet,  cujus  et  either  case,  the  plant  has  taken  root ; 
fuerat.  Adeo  autem  ez  eo,  ez  quo  for,  before  it  has  taken  root,  it  remains 
radices  agit  planta,  proprietas  ejus  the  property  of  its  former  owner.  But 
oommutatur,  ut,  si  vicini  arborem  from  the  time  it  has  taken  root,  th& 
ita  terra  Titii  presserit,  ut  in  ejus  property  in  it  is  changed ;  so  much  so,, 
fundum  radices  ageret,  Titii  emci  that  if  the  soil  of  Titius  so  presses  on 
arborem  dicamus :  rationem  etenim  the  tree  of  a  neighbour  that  the  tree- 
non  permittere,  ut  alterius  arbor  takes  root  in  the  land  of  Titius,  we  pro- 
esse  intellegatur,  quam  cujus  in  nounce  that  the  tree  becomes  the  pro- 
fundum  radices  egisset.  Et  ideo  perty  of  Titius.  For  reason  does  not 
prope  oonfinium  arbor  posita  si  permit,  that  a  tree  should  be  considered 
etiam  in  vicini  fundum  radices  the  property  of  any  one  else  than  of 
egerit,  communis  fit.  him  in  whose  ground   it  has  taken 

root ;  and  therefore,  if  a  tree,  planted 
near  a  boundary,  extends  its   roots- 
into  the  lands  of  a  neighbour,  it  be- 
comes common. 
Gai.  ii.  74 ;  D.  xli.  1.  7. 13. 

The  tree,  after  it  had  once  taken  root,  did  not  belong  to  its 
former  owner,  although  it  was  afterwards  severed  from  me  soil. 
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It  would  seem  natural  that  it  should  belong  to  him,  because  it 
was  separable  from  the  soil,  and  did  not  become  a  part  of  it  more 
than  the  materials  of  a  building  became  part  of  the  soil ;  but  the 
jurists  considered  that  the  nourishment  it  had  drawn  from  the  soil 
had  made  it  a  new  tree,  alia  facta  est  (D.  xli.  1.  26.  2),  and  thus 
the  owner  of  the  soil  claimed  it  by  occupation. 

When  the  text  says  that  the  bree  which  strikes  root  into  the 
«oil  of  Titius  belongs  to  Titius,  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  a 
tree  of  which  all  the  roots  are  in  the  soil  of  Titius.  If  only  some 
of  the  roots  were  in  the  soil  of  Titius,  the  tree  would  belong  partly 
to  Titius,  partly  to  its  former  owner. 

32.  As  planta  rooted  in  the  earth 
accede  to  the  soil,  so,  in  the  same  way, 
grains  of  wheat  which  have  been  sown 
are  considered  to  accede  to  the  soil. 
But  as  he  who  has  built  on  the  ground 
of  another  may,  according  to  what  we 
have  said,  defend  himself  by  an  excep- 
tion of  dolus  maluSj  if  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground  claims  the  building,  so  also 
he  may  protect  himself  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  exception,  who,  at  his  own 
expense  and  acting  bona  fide,  has  sown 
another  man's  land. 


32.  Qua  ratione  autem  planite, 
•quflB  terra  ooalescunt,  solo  oedunt, 
«adem  ratione  frumenta  quoque,  quae 
sata  sunt,  solo  cedere  intelleguntur. 
Ceterum  sicut  is,  qui  in  alieno  solo 
«Bdificaverit,  si  ab  eo  dominus  petat 
sdiQcium,  defend!  potest  per  excep- 
tionem  doli  mail  secundum  ea,  que 
diximus:  ita  ejusdem  exceptionis 
Auxilio  tutus  esse  potest  is,  qui 
alienum  fundum  sua  impensa  bona 
£de  oonsevii 


Gal  iL  76,  76 ;  D.  xli.  1.  9.  pr. 


33.  LittersB  quoque,  licet  aurefe 
«int,  perinde  chartis  membranisque 
oedunt,  acsi  solo  cedere  solent  ea, 
quse  insdificantur  aut  inseruntur: 
ideoque  si  in  chartis  membranisve 
tuis  carmen  vel  historiam  vel  ora- 
tionem  Titius  scripserit,  hujus  cor- 
poris non  Titius,  sed  tu  dominus 
esse  videberis.  Sed  si  a  Titio  petas, 
tuos  libros  tuasve  membranas  esse, 
nee  impensam  scripturee  solvere  pa- 
ratus  sis,  poterit  se  Titius  defendere 
per  exceptionem  doli  mali,  ntique 
si  bona  fide  earum  chartarum  mem- 
branarumve  possessionem  nanctus 

«8t. 

Gal  ii.  77  ; 


33.  Written  characters,  although  of 
gold,  accede  to  the  paper  or  parchment 
on  which  they  are  written,  just  as 
whatever  is  built  on,  or  sown  in,  the 
soil,  accedes  to  the  soiL  And  there- 
fore if  Titius  has  written  a  poem,  a 
history,  or  an  oration,  on  your  paper 
or  parchment^  you,  and  not  Titius,  will 
be  the  owner  of  the  written  paper.  But 
if  you  claim  your  books  or  parchments 
from  Titius,  and  refuse  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  writing,  then  Titius  can 
defend  himself  by  an  exception  of  dolvs 
maXuB  ;  that  is,  if  it  was  oonafide  that 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  papers 
or  parchments. 
D,  xlL  1.  9.  L 


In  this  case  the  letters  are  inseparable  from,  and  subordinate 
to,  the  substance  on  which  they  are  written,  and  become  at  once 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  that  substance. 


34.  Si  quis  in  aliena  tabula  pinx- 
«rit,  quidfun  putant  tabulam  pio- 
tune  cedere  :  aliis  videtur  pictura, 
qualiscumque  sit,  tabule  cedere. 
Bed  nobis  videtur  melius  esse, 
tabulam  pictuns  cedere :  ridioulum 
•est  enim,  pioturam  Apellis  vel  Par- 
rhasii  in  accessionem  vilissimaB 
tabulsB  cedere.     Unde  si  a  domino 


34.  If  a  person  has  painted  on  the 
tablet  of  another,  some  think  that  the 
tablet  accedes  to  the  picture,  others 
that  the  picture,  of  whatever  quality  it 
may  be,  accedes  to  the  tablet.  It  seems 
to  us  the  better  opinion,  that  the  tablet 
shoidd  accede  to  the  picture  ;  for  it  is 
ridiculous  that  a  painting  of  ApeUes  or 
Parrhasius  should  be  but  the  accessory 
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iabulsB  imaginem  possidente  is,  qtii  of  a  thoroughly  worthless  tablet.  But 
pinxit,  earn  petat  nee  solvat  pretinm  if  the  owner  of  the  tablet  is  in  posses- 
tabule,  poterit  per  exceptionem  doli  sion  of  the  picture,  the  painter,  should 
mali  summoveri :  at  si  is,  qui  pinxit,  he  claim  it  from  him,  but  refuse  to  pay 
possideat^  consequens  est,  ut  utilis  the  value  of  the  tablet,  may  be  re* 
actio  domino  tabuks  adversus  eum  pelled  by  an  excei>tion  of  dolus  mcUiu. 
detur,  quo  casu,  si  non  solvat  im-  If  the  painter  is  in  possession  of  the 
pensam  pictune,  poterit  per  excep-  picture,  the  law  permits  the  owner  of 
tionem  doli  mali  repelli,  utique  si  the  tablet  to  bring  a  uh'/uooho  against- 
bona  fide  possessor  fuerit  ille,  ^ui  him ;  and  in  this  case  if  the  owner  of 
picturam  miposuit.  Blud  emm  the  tablet  does  not  pay  the  cost  of 
palam  est,  quod,  sive  is,  qui  pinxit,  the  picture,  he  mav  also  be  repelled 
subripuit  tabulas  sive  alius,  competit  by  an  exception  of  dolus  maltu  ;  that 
domino  tabularum  furti  actio.  is,  if  the  painter  obtained  possession 

bona  fide.  For  it  is  dear  that  if  the 
tablet  has  been  stolen,  whether  by  the- 
painter  or  any  one  else,  the  owner  of 
the  tablet  may  bring  an  action  ol 
theft. 

Gat.  ii.  78;  D.  xlL  1.  9.  2 

As  written  characters  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  substance  on 
which  they  are  written,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  painting- 
also  would  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  substance  on  which  it  was 
painted ;  and  Paul  (D.  vi  1.  23.  3)  decides  that  it  does,  saying^ 
that  the  painting  could  not  exist  without  the  substance  on  which 
it  was  painted,  and  therefore  acceded  to  it.  Gains,  whose  opinion 
is  adopted  in  the  text,  treats  the  opposite  view  as  settled  law,  but 
says  he  knows  of  no  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  be  this 
exception  to  the  rula  The  owner  of  the  tablet  or  substance,  on 
whidi  the  painting  was  painted,  had,  however,  in  one  way  some- 
thing of  the  rights  of  an  owner  ;  for  if  the  painter  was  in  possession 
of  the  painting,  the  owner  of  the  tablet  was  not  left  only  to  a  per- 
sonal action  for  the  value  of  the  board,  but  could  claim  the  board 
itself.  The  action  by  which  he  did  so  was  termed  utili8,  because 
it  was  only  an  equitable  method  of  protecting  him,  the  praetor 
allowing  him  to  assert  fictitiously  that  he  was  the  owner.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  106.)  The  direct  legal  power  of  claiming  the  tablet 
{vindicatio  recta)  was  in  the  painter  whose  property  the  tablet  had 
become ;  but  the  formerowner of  the  tablet  was  allowed  still  to  treat 
it  as  his,  in  order  to  compel  the  painter  to  pay  its  value.  If,  when 
the  actio  tutilis  was  brought,  the  painter  paid  the  value  of  the  tablet, 
the  right  of  action  was  at  an  end,  and  the  owner  of  the  tablet 
could  not  get  possession  of  the  picture  by  offering  to  pav  its  cost. 

Consequens  est  ut  utilis  actio,  &c.  it  would  not  follow  from 
the  painter  possessing  that  the  owner  of  the  tablet  should  have  a 
real  action  of  any  kmd.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  exception 
that  then  he  should  have  one.  Therefore  consequens  must  be 
taken  as  meaning  '  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  ' ;  or 
the  sentence  must  be  taken  as  meaning,  '  If  the  painter  is  in 
possession,'  this  circumstance  places  the  owner  of  the  tablet  in 
such  a  hard  position  that  it  is  thought  right  he  should  have  a 
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utUis  actio.  The  word  used  in  the  Digest  is  not  conaeqvLeTia 
Ibat  conveniens. 

36.  Si  qnis  a  non  domino,  qnem  35.  If  any  one  has  bona  fide  pur- 

dominmn  esse  crederet,  bona  fide  chased  land  from  another,  whom  he 
fundum  emerit  vel  ex  donatione  believed  to  be  the  true  owner,  when 
Aliave  qua  jnsta  oausa  saque  bona  in  fact  he  was  not,  or  has  bona  fide 
fide  acoeperit :  natnrali  ratione  acquired  it  from  such  a  person  by  gift 
placuit,  fructus,  quos  percepit,  ejus  or  by  any  other  good  title,  natural 
•esse  pro  oultura  et  cura.  Et  ideo  si  reason  demands  that  the  fruits  which 
postea  dominus  supervenerit  et  fun-  he  has  gathered  shall  be  his  in  return 
dum  vindicet,  do  fructibus  ab  eo  for  his  care  and  culture.  And  there- 
oonsumptis  agere  non  potest.  Ei  fore,  if  the  real  owner  afterwards  ap- 
vero,  qui  sciens  alienum  fundum  pears  and  claims  his  land,  he  can  have 
possederit^  non  idem  concessum  est.  no  action  for  fruits  which  the  possessor 
Itaque  cum  fundo  etiam  fructus,  has  consumed.  But  the  same  allow- 
licet  consumpti  sint,  cogitur  resti-  ance  is  not  made  to  him  who  has  know- 
tuere.  ingly  been  in  possession  of  another's 

estate ;  and  therefore  he  is  compelled 
to  restore,  together  with  the  lands,  all 
the  fruits,  although  they  may  have 
been  consumed. 
D.  xlL  1.  48 ;  D.  zziL  1.  46. 

Justinian  now  passes  to  the  interest  of  a  bona  fide  possessor 
and  a  usufructuary  in  the  fruits  of  land,  a  subject  to  which  he  is 
led  by  having  spoken  of  other  ways  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil  was  limited. 

A  person  would  be  said  to  possess  bona  fide  and  exjuata  causa 
who  had  received  a  thing  from  a  person  he  believed  to  be  the 
owner  in  any  method  by  which  ownership  could  legally  pass. 
<See  note  on  Tit.  6.  10.) 

As  long  as  the  fruits  still  adhered  to  the  soil,  that  is,  were 
still  unffathered,  they  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  If 
gathered,  but  not  consumed,  they  belonged  to  the  bonafidej^- 
sessor  as  against  every  one  except  the  owner  of  the  soil.  When 
the  owner  of  the  soil  claimed  them,  they  became  his,  for  they  had 
only  been  the  property  of  the  bona  Me  possessor  interim  (D.  xli. 
1.  48),  that  is,  provisionally ;  but  if  they  had  been  consumed,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  could  not  recover  their  value  from  the  bona  fide 
possessor.  The  mala  fide  possessor,  on  the  contrary,  was  obhged 
to  give  the  value  even  of  those  that  were  consumed  (restittbere 
fructus  consumptos). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  borui  fide 
possessor  extended  over  all  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  not  only 
over  those  produced  by  his  cultivation  and  care  (see  D.  xli.  1.  48), 
although  Pomponius  (D.  xxii.  1.  45)  seems  to  limit  it' to  the  latter. 

36.    Is,    ad    quem    ususfructus  36.  The  usufructuary  of  land  does 

fundi  pertinet,  non  alitor  fructuum  not  become  owner  of  the  fruits  until  he 

•dominus  effidtur,  quam  si  eos  ipse  has  himself  gathered  them ;  and  there- 

perceperii.    £t  ideo  licet  maturis  fore,  if  he  should  die  while  the  fruits, 

fructious,  nondum  tamen  perceptis,  although   ripe,  are    yet    ungathered, 

decesserit,  ad  heredem  ejus  non  per-  .they  do  not  belong  to  his  heir,  but  are 
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Ill 


tinent,  sed  domino  proprieiaiis  ad- 
quiruntur.  Eadem  tere  et  de  colono 
aicuntur. 


the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
And  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  farmer. 


The  interest  of  the  uBafructuary  has  a  special  Title  (Tit.  4) 
devoted  to  it,  and  all  remarks  upon  it  may  be  reserved  till  we 
arrive  at  that  Title. 

Eadefntfere,  The  heirs  of  the  colonus  (here  used  for  any  person 
farming  land  let  to  him)  could  gather  fruits  not  gathered  by  him, 
for  his  rights  did  not  perish  with  him ;  but  the  ungathered  fruits 
were  legally  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  the  farmer  had  to  sue 
through  him  if  they  were  taken  away.  (D.  xix.  2.  60.  5 ;  C.  iv. 
«5.  10.) 

37.  In  pecadnm  fruotu  etiam 
ietus  est,  sicuti  lao  et  pilus  et  lana : 
itaque  agni  et  hsdi  et  vituli  et 
equuli  statim  naturali  jure  dominii 
sunt  fructuarii.  Partus  vero  ancillflB 
in  fruotu  non  est,  itaque  ad  domi* 
num  proprietatis  pertinent ;  absur- 
dimi  enim  videbatur,  hominem  in 
fruotu  esse,  cum  omnes  fructus  re- 
rum  natura  hominum  gratia  com- 
paravit 


d7.  In  the  fruits  of  <^nimft^|ff  are 
included  their  young,  as  well  as  their 
milk,  hair,  and  wool;  and  therefore 
lambs,  kids,  calves,  and  colts,  imme- 
diately on  their  bixth  become,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  property  of  ,the 
usufructuary ;  but  the  offspring  of  a 
female  slave  is  not  reckoned  among 
fruits,  but  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
propeorty.  For  it  seemed  absurd  that 
man  should  be  reckoned  among  fruits, 
when  it  is  for  man's  benefit  that  all 
fruits  are  provided  by  nature. 
D.  xdL  1.  28. 

Ulpian  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  children  of  slaves  not  being 
in  fructu,  wat  non  temere  ancUlcB  ejus  rei  causa  comparantv/r^ 
utpariant.  (D.  v.  3.  27.)  There  were,  however,  many  animals, 
cows  or  mares  for  instance,  used  for  draught,  that  could  not  be 
4said  to  be  expressly  destined  to  bear  offipring,  and  yet  their  off- 
spring was  in  fructu. 

38.  Sed  si  gregis  usmnfruotum 
quis  habeat,  in  locum  demortuorum 
<sapitum  ez  f etu  fructuarius  sununit- 
tere  debet^  ut  et  Juliano  visum  est, 
et  in  vinearum  demortuarum  vel 
arborum  locum  alias  debet  substi- 
tuere.  Becte  enim  colore  debet  et 
quasi  bonus  paterfamilias  utL 


38.  The  usufructuary  of  a  flock 
ought  to  replace  any  of  the  flock  that 
ma^  happen  to  die,  by  supplying  the 
deficiency  out  of  the  young,  as  Julian 
too  was  of  opinion.  So,  too,  the  usu- 
fructuary ought  to  supply  the  place  of 
dead  vines  or  trees.  For  he  ought  to 
cultivate  with  care,  and  to  use  everv- 
thing  as  a  good  paier/amiliat  would 
use  it. 


This  paragraph  relates  entirely  to  the  subject  of  Title  4. 


39.  Thesauros,  quos  quis  in  suo 
loco  invenerit,  divus  Hadrianus, 
naturalem  sequitatem  secutus,  ei  con- 
cessit, qui  invenezii  Idemque  sta- 
tuit,  si  quis  in  sacro  aut  in  leligioso 
loco  fortuito  casu  invenerit.  At  si 
quis  in  alieno  loco  non  data  ad  hoc 
opera,  sed  fortuito  invenerit,  dimi- 


30.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  equity,  allowed 
any  treasure  found  by  a  man  in  his 
own  land  to  belong  to  the  finder,  as 
also  any  treasure  found  by  chance  in  a 
sacred  or  religious  jplace.  But  if  any 
one  found  treasure  without  any  express 
search,  but  by  mere  ohance,  in  aplace 
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dium  domino  soli  concessit.  Et  belonging  to  another,  the  emperor 
oonvenienter,  si  quis  in  Cssarisloco  granted  half  to  the  finder  and  half  to 
invenerit,  dixnidium  inventoris,  dimi-  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  on  the 
dium  Cssaris  esse  statuit.  Cni  con-  same  principle  he  ordered  that,  if  any- 
veniens  est,  et  si  quis  in  publico  loco  thing  was  found  in  a  place  belonging 
vel  fiscali  invenerit,  dimidium  ipsius  to  the  emperor,  half  should  belong  to 
esse,  dimidium  fisci  vel  civitatis.  the  finder,  and  half  to  the  emperor. 

And  consistently  with  this,  if  a  man 
finds  anything  in  a  place  belonging  to 
a  citv  or  to  the  fiscus^  half  belongs  to 
the  under,  and  half  to  the  fiscttt  or  the 
city. 
D.  xH.  1.  63.  pr. ;  D.  xlix.  14.  3. 10. 

Theaaurua,  says  Paul  (D.  xli.  1.  31.  1),  est  veins  quoodam,  de- 
positio  pecunicB  (that  is,  of  anything  valuable),  cwjus  rum  extat 
Tnemona,  utjam  dominum  non  haheat  Of  courseii  it  was  known 
who  placed  it  there,  it  was  known  to  whom  it  belonged.  But  a 
treasure,  though  its  depositor  was  unknown,  was  not  considered 
exactly  as  a  re^  nulliua.  The  owner  of  the  land  in  which  it  was 
found  had  always  some  interest  in  it.  If  he  found  it  himself,  it  all 
belonged  to  him  ;  if  another  person  found  it,  the  finder  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  divided  it  equally.  When  there  was  no  owner 
of  the  land,  as  when  the  place  was  sacred  or  religious,  the  finder 
took  it  all.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  make  the  search  for  trea- 
sure an  excuse  for  digging  up  tombs  and  sacred  places,  or  for 
digging  up  other  men  s  ground ;  and  therefore  it  was  only  when 
the  discovery  was  quite  accidental,  and  the  finder  had  made  no 
search  for  it,  that  the  treasure,  or  the  half  of  it,  as  the  case  might 
be,  was  permitted  to  belong  to  him. 


40.  Per  traditionem  quoque  jure 
natural!  res  nobis  adquiruntur :  nihil 
enim  tarn  conveniens  est  naturali 
equitati,  quam  voluntatem  domini, 
volentis  rem  suam  in  alium  trans- 
ferre,  ratam  haberi.  Et  ideo  cujus- 
oumque  generis  sit  corporalis  res, 
tradi  potest  et  a  domino  tradita  ali- 
enatur.  Itaque  stipendiaria  quoque 
et  tributaria  prsdia  eodem  modo 
alienantur.  Yocantur  autem  stipen- 
diaria et  tributaria  predia,  que  in 
provinciis  sunt,  inter  qu»  nee  non 
Italica  prsdia  ex  nostra  constitu- 
tione  nulla  differentia  est. 


40.  Another  mode  of  acquiring 
things  according  to  natural  law  is  tra- 
dition ;  for  nothing  is  more  conform- 
able to  natural  equity  than  that  the 
wishes  of  a  person,  who  is  desirous 
to  transfer  his  property  to  another, 
should  be  confirmed.  And  therefore 
corporeal  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
may  be  passed  by  tradition,  and,  when 
so  passed  by  their  owner,  are  made 
the  property  of  another.  Li  this  way 
are  alienated  stipendiary  and  tributary 
lands,  that  is,  lands  in  the  provinces, 
between  which  and  Italian  lands  there 
is  now,  by  our  constitution,  no  differ- 
ence. 


D.  xli.  1.9.3;  C.  viL  31. 


Before  the  property  in  a  thing  could  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  process  should  be 
complete  in  four  points : — 1.  The  person  who  transferred  it  must 
be  the  owner ;  2.  He  must  place  the  person  to  whom  he  trans- 
ferred it  in  legal  possession  of  the  thing ;  3.  He  must  transfer  the 
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thing  with  intention  to  pass  the  property  in  it ;  4.  The  person  to 
whom  it  was  transferred  must  receive  it  with  intention  to  become 
the  owner. 

The  placing  another  in  l^al  possession  of  a  thing  was  termed 
the  traditio  of  that  thing.  In  the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  port- 
able moveable,  the  owner  might  really  hand  over  the  thing  to 
the  person  who  was  to  become  its  possessor ;  but  in  no  case  was 
it  necessary  that  this  should  be  done ;  what  was  necessary  was 
that  the  party  who  was  to  receive  it  should  have  the  thing  in  his 
power,  and  that  the  two  parties  should  express,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, the  wish  of  the  one  to  transfer,  of  the  other  to  accept,  the 
possession.  The  thing  need  not  be  touched ;  land,  for  instance, 
need  not  be  entered  on ;  but  the  person  who  was  to  be  placed  in 
possession  must  have  the  thing  before  him,  so  as  to  be  able,  by  a 
physical  act,  to  exercise  power  over  it.  (See  Savigny  on  Posaes- 
sion,  Bk.  ii.  sees.  16  and  17.) 

Property  could  not  be  transferred  by  mere  agreement.  (TVo- 
dition^ma  et  uoucapionibua  dominia  rervmi,  non  nudis  pactia, 
tramsferuntur,  C.  ii.  3.  20.)  The  agreement  was  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  and  this  was  ineffectual 
imless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  party  being  placed  in  possession 
to  whom  the  thing  was  to  be  transferred. 

Prcedia  stipendiaria  were  provincial  lands  belonging  to  the 
people,  trUmtaria  provincial  lands  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Gai.  ii.  21.)  It  will  be  remembered  that  so  long  as  the  distinc- 
tion remained  between  Italian  and  provincial  land  the  Italicwm 
solum  was  a  res  maTvcvpi^  and  could  only  be  transferred  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  raancipatio.  (See  Introd.  sec.  69.)  The  dis- 
tinction had  long  been  obsolete,  and  was  formally  abolished  by 
Justinian.     (C.  vii.  31.) 

41.  8ed  si  qtddem  ex  causa  dona-  41.  If  things  are  delivered  by  way 

tionis  aut  dotis  aut  qualibet  alia  ex  of  gift  or  as  a  dos  or  for  any  other  pur- 
causa  tradantur,  sine  dubio  transfer-  pose,  the  property  in  them  is  no  doubt 
untur :  venditse  vero  et  traditse  non  transferred.  But  things  sold  and  de- 
aJiter  eznptori  adquiruntur,  quam  si  livered  are  not  acquired  by  the  buyer 
is  venditori  pretium  solvent  vel  alio  until  he  has  paid  the  seller  the  price, 
modo  ei  satisfecerit,  veluti  expro-  or  satisfied  him  in  some  way  or  other, 
missore  aut  pignore  dato.  Quod  as  by  procuring  some  third  person  who 
cavetur  quidem  etiam  lege  duodecim  promises  to  pay,  or  by  giving  a  pledge, 
tabularum:  tamen  recte  dicitur  et  And,  although  this  is  provided  by  a 
jure  gentium,  id  est  jure  naturali,  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  yet  it  may 
id  effici.  Sed  et  si  is,  qui  vendidit,  be  rightly  said  to  spring  from  the  law  of 
fidem  emptoris  secutus  merit,  dicen-  nations,  that  is,  the  law  of  nature.  But 
dum  est,  statim  rem  emptoris  fieri,      if  the  seller  has  accepted  the  credit  of 

the  buyer,  the  thing  then  becomes  im- 
mediately the  property  of  the  buyer. 
D.  xviii.  1. 19.  53. 

The  seller  would  generally  not  have  the  intention  te  transfer 
the  property  until  he  received  the  price ;  but  he  might  be  content 
te  look  to  another  person  for  the  payment  of  the  price,  or  he  might 
choose  to  accept  the  credit  of  the  buyer  instead  of  the  price  itself ; 
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and  if,  in  either  of  these  cases,  he  intended  to  pass  the  property, 
it  would  pass  at  once,  irrespectively  of  the  price  being  paid.  For 
the  meaning  of  expromissor,  see  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  3. 

42.  Nihil  autem  interest,  utrom  42.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
ipse  dominus  tradat  alicui  rem,  an  owner  delivers  the  thing  himself  or 
Toluntate  ejus  alius.                              some  one  else  by  his  desire. 

D.  adi.  1.  9.  4 

43.  Qua  ratione,  si  cui  libera  48.  Hence,  if  any  one  is  entrusted 
negotiorum  administratio  a  domino  bv  an  owner  with  the  uncontrolled 
permissa  fuerit  isque  ex  his  negotiis  administration  of  his  goods,  and  he 
rem  vendiderit  et  tradiderit  facit  sells  and  delivers  anytiiing  which  is 
eam  accipientis.  a  part  of  these  goods,  he  passes  the 

property  in  it  to  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  thing. 
D.  xlL  1.  9.  4. 

By  the  will  of  the  owner,  the  manager  of  the  property  is  able 
to  deal  with  it ;  and  if  he  deals  with  it,  the  will  of  the  owner  is 
expressed  through  him. 

44.  Interdum  etiam  sine  tradi-  44.  Sometimes  even  the  mere  wish 
tione  nuda  voluntas  sufficit  domini  of  the  owner,  without  tradition,  is 
ad  rem  transferendam,  veluti  si  rem,  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property  in  a 
quam  tibi  aliquis  commodavit  aut  thing,  as  when  a  person  has  lent  or  let 
locavit  aut  apud  te  deposuit,  ven-  to  you  anything,  or  deposited  anything 
diderit  tibi  aut  donaverit.  Quamvis  with  you,  and  then  afterwards  sells  or 
enim  ex  ea  causa  tibi  eam  non  tradi-  gives  it  to  you.  For,  although  he  has 
derit,  eo  tamen  ipso,  quod  patitur  not  delivered  it  to  you  by  way  of  sale 
tuam  esse,  statim   adquiritur   tibi    or  gift,  yet  b^  the  mere  fact  of  his 

arietas  perinde  ao  si  eo  nomine    consenting  to  its  becoming  yours,  you 
ta  fuisset.  instantly  acquire  the  property  in  it,  as 

fully  as  if  it  had  actually  been  delivered 
to  you  for  the  express  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  property. 
D.  xli.  1.  9.  5. 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  property  in  the  thing  was 
transferred  was  already  in  physical  possession  of  the  thing,  then, 
if  the  wishes  of  the  parties  to  give  and  to  receive  the  property  in  it 
were  added  to  this,  and  the  person  who  affected  to  give  the  property 
was  the  real  owner,  all  the  conditions  of  a  transfer  were  complete. 
It  made  no  difference  what  was  their  respective  order  in  time. 
Generally  the  expression  of  will  would  precede  the  placing  in 
possession,  but  not  necessarily.  When  the  person  to  whom  the 
property  in  the  thing  was  transferred  had  only  the  mere  detention 
of  the  thing,  that  is,  had  it  in  his  keeping  and  power  as  a  hirer  or 
depositary  would  have,  but  had  not  also  the  intention  of  dealing 
with  it  as  an  owner,  all  that  was  necessary  to  change  this  detention 
into  possession  and  ownership  was  a  change  in  the  animus  with 
which  it  was  held.  The  intention  to  hold  it  as  an  owner  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  accepting  the  transfer  of  the  property.  The 
person,  in  like  manner,  who  transferred  the  property,  oy  doing  so 
sufficiently  showed  his  intention  of  placing  the  other  in  possession. 
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Thus  the  different  elements  of  traditio  were  broken  up  and  sepa- 
rated, not,  as  usual,  united  in  a  single  act ;  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  text  by  saying  the  property  passes  sine  traditione, 

45.  ItemsiqulBmercesinhorreo  45.  So,  too,  any  one,  who  has  sold 
depositas  vendiderit,  simul  atque  goods  deposited  in  a  warehouse,  as  soon 
claves  horrei  tradiderit  emptori,  as  he  has  handed  over  the  kj^ys  of  the 
transfert  proprietatem  mercium  ad  warehouse  to  the  huyer,  transfers  to 
«mptorenL  the  buyer  the  property  in  the  goods. 

D.  xIL  1.  9.  6. 

Apparently,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  statement  of  Papinian, 
it  was  also  requisite  that  the  key  should  be  given  apud  norrea, 
at  the  warehouse.  (D.  xviii.  1. 74.)  A  person  who  was  at  the  ware- 
house and  had  the  key  in  his  hand  was  in  a  position  to  exercise 
immediate  power  over  the  contents  of  the  warehouse ;  the  goods 
were  in  his  custody,  and  he  was  thus  placed  in  possession  of  them. 
The  key  was  not  symbolical,  but  was  the  means  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  deal  with  the  goods  as  an  owner. 

46.  Soc  amplius  interdum  et  in  46.  Nay,  more,  sometimes  the  in- 
incertam  personam  collocata  volun-  tention  of  an  owner,  although  directed 
tas  domini  transfert  rei  proprieta-  only  towards  an  uncertain  person, 
tem :  ut  ecce  prsetores  vel  consules,  transfers  the  property  in  a  thing.  For 
qui  missilia  jactant  in  vulgns,  ignor-  instance,  when  tne  praetors  or  consuls 
ant,  quid  eorum  quisque  excepturus  throw  their  largesses  to  the  mob,  they 
sit,  et  tamen,  quia  volunt,  quod  do  not  know  what  each  person  in  the 
quisque  exceperit,  ejus  esse,  statim  mob  wUl  get ;  but  as  it  is  their  inten- 
eum  dominum  efficiunt.  tion  that  each  should  have  what  he 

gets,  they  make  what  each  gets  imme- 
diately belong  to  him. 
D.  xlL  1.  9.  7. 

47.  Qua  ratione  verius  esse  vide-  47.  Accordingly  it  is  quite  true  to 
tur  et,  si  rem  pro  dereUcto  a  domino  say  that  anything  which  is  seized  on, 
habitam  occupaverit  quis,  statim  when  it  has  been  treated  as  abandoned 
eum  dominum  effici.  Pro  dereUcto  by  its  owner,  becomes  immediately  the 
autem  habetur,  quod  dominus  ea  property  of  the  person  who  takes  pos- 
mente  abjecerit,  ut  id  rerum  suarum  session  of  it.  And  anything  is  con- 
esse  nollet,  ideoque  statim  dominus  sidered  as  abandoned,  which  its  owner 
€sse  desinit.  has  thrown  away  with  the  intention  no 

longer  to  have  it  as  a  part  of  his 
property;  for  therebjr  it  immediately 
ceases  to  belong  to  lum. 
D.  xli.  7.  1. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  property  in  things  abandoned  was 
transferred,  like  that  in  things  thrown  to  the  mob,  by  the  wish  of 
the  owner  to  transfer  it  to  the  person  who  should  first  take  pos- 
session of  it ;  but  it  is  much  more  natural  to  consider,  with  the 
text,  that  the  thing  becomes  a  res  nvlliua  by  being  abandoned, 
and  the  property  of  the  first  occupant  by  being  taken  posses- 
sion of. 

48.  Alia  causa  est  earum  rerum,  48.  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to 
quse  in  tempestate  maris  levandse  things  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm, 
navis  causa  ejiciuntur.     Hse  enim    to  lighten  a  vessel;  for  they  remain 

i2 
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dominomm  permanent,  qnia  palam  the  property  of  their  owners ;  as  it  is 
est,  eas  non  eo  animo  ejici,  quo  quis  evident  that  they  are  not  thrown  away 
eas  habere  non  vult,  sed  quo  magis  through  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
cum  ipsa  navi  periculum  maris  e&i-  in  order  that  their  owner,  together 
giat :  qua  de  causa  si  quis  eas  ilucti-  with  the  ship  itself,  may  more  easily 
bus  expulsas  vel  etiam  in  ipso  man  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Hence, 
nactus  lucrandi  animo  abstulerit,  any  one  who,  with  a  view  to  profit  him- 
furtum  oommittit.  Nee  longe  dis-  self  by  such  things,  takes  tiiem  away 
cedere  videntur  ab  his,  qu»  de  when  washed  on  shore,  or  when  he 
rheda  currente,  non  inteUegentibus  has  found  them  in  the  sea,  is  guilty  of 
dominis  cadunt.  theft     And  much  the  same  may  be 

said  as  to  things  which  drop  from  a 
carriage  in  motion,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  owners. 
D.  xlL  1.  9.  8;  D.  xlvii.  43.. 4 

A  thing  could  not  be  considered  as  abandoned  and  made  a  rea 
nullivs  unless  its  owner  intended  to  cease  to  be  its  owner. 


Tit.  II.    DE  REBUS  INCORPORALIBUS. 

Quaedam  prseterea  res  corporales  Certain  things,  again ,  are  corporeal, 

sunt,  quaedam  incorporales.  others  incorporeal. 

Gal  iL  12;  D.  i.  8.  1.  1. 

Justinian,  after  having  spoken  of  the  natural  modes  of 
acquiring  property  in  things,  returns  in  this  Title  to  the  division 
of  things,  and  adds  one  more  division,  that  of  things  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  to  the  divisions  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Title.  Our  senses  tell  us  what  things  corporeal  are  :  things  in- 
corporeal are  rights,  that  is,  fixed  relations  in  which  men  stand  to 
things  or  to  other  men,  relations  giving  them  power  over  things 
or  claims  against  persons.  And  these  rights  are  themselves  the 
objects  of  rights,  and  thus  fall  under  the  definition  of  thinga  For 
instance,  the  right  to  walk  over  another  man's  land  is  said  to  be 
an  incorporeal  thing;  for  we  may  have  a  claim  or  right  to  have 
this  right,  exactly  as,  if  the  land  belonged  to  us,  we  should  have 
a  right  to  have  the  land  These  rights  over  things  were  termed 
jura  in  rem^  and  these  jura  in  rem,  some  of  the  more  important 
of  which  are  treated  of  in  this  part  of  the  Institutes,  were  almost 
exactly  on  the  footing  of  *  re« '  in  Roman  law,  and  were  the  subjects 
of  real  actions  equally  with  things  corporeal.  (See  Introd.  sec. 
50.)  This  language  of  Roman  law  is  rather  in  accordance  with 
popular  language  and  practical  convenience  than  theoretically  accu- 
rate. Strictly  speaking,  the  ownership  of  a  field  is  just  as  much 
incorporeal  as  the  ownership  of  a  right  of  way  over  a  field,  and  in 
both  cases  the  law  only  treats  of  the  corporeal  thing,  the  field, 
with  reference  to  the  incorporeal  rights. 

We  can  hardly  speak  of  the  possession  of  a  thing  incorporeal, 
but  still  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  so  much  resembles  the 
occupation  and  using  of  a  corporeal  thing,  that  the  term  quasi- 
possessio  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  position  of  a  person 
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who  exercises  the  right  without  opposition,  and  exercises  it  as  if  he 
was  its  owner.  As  little  can  we  speak  of  the  traditio  or  delivery 
of  a  right ;  but  just  as  quaai-possesaio  is  used  to  express  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  a  poaaeaaoVy  so  quasi'traditio  is  a  term  used  to 
signify  the  placing  of  a  person  in  this  position. 

1.  Corporales  eee  sani,  quae  am  1.  Corporealthings  are  those  which 
naturatangiposBunt :  veluti  fundus,  are  by  their  nature  tangible,  as  land, 
homo,  vestis,  aurum,  argentum  et  a  slave,  a  garment,  gold,  sUver,  and 
denique  alisB  res  innumerabiles.  other  things  innumerable. 

Gal  ii.  18;  D.  i.  8.  1.  1. 

2.  Incorporales  autem  sunt,  quse  2.  Incorporeal  things  are  those 
tangi  non  possunt.  QuaUa  sunt  ea,  which  are  not  tangible.  They  are 
ouse  in  jure  consistunt :  sicut  here-  such  as  consist  in  a  right,  as  an  in- 
aitas,  uBusfructus,  usus,  obUgationes  heritance,  a  usufruct,  a  use,  or  obli- 
quoquo  modo  contracts.  Nee  ad  gations  in  whatever  way  contracted, 
rem  pertinet,  quod  in  hereditate  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that 
res  corporales  continentur :  nam  et  things  corporeal  are  contained  in  an 
fructus,  qui  ex  fundo  percipiuntur,  inheritance ;  for  fruits,  gathered  by 
corporales  sunt  et  id,  quod  ex  aliqua  the  usufructuary,  are  corporeal ;  and 
obUgatione  nobis  debetur,  plerumque  that  which  is  due  to  us  by  virtue  of  an 
corporale  est,  veluti  fundus,  homo,  obligation,  is  generally  a  corporeal 
pecxmia :  nam  ipsum  jus  hereditatis  thing,  as  a  field,  a  slave,  or  money ; 
et  ipsum  jus  utendifruendi  et  ipsum  while  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  right 
jus  obligationis  incorporale  est.  of  usufruct,  and  the  right  of  obligation, 

are  incorporeal. 
Gai.  ii.  14;  D.  i.  8.  1.  1. 

3.  Eodem  numero  sunt  jura  8.  Among  things  incorporeal  are 
prsdiorum  urbanorum  et  rusti-  the  rights  over  estates,  urban  and 
corum,  quffi  et  servitutes  vocantur.    rural,  which  are  also  called  servitudes. 

Gai.  ii.  14  ;  D.  i.  8.  1.  1. 

In  the  last  section  it  was  said  that  usufruct,  a  personal  servi- 
tude, was  an  incorporeal  thing,  and  the  same  is  now  said  of  real 
or  pi-sedial  servitudes.  This  is  intended  as  an  observation  pre- 
liminary to  the  next  three  Titles,  which  treat  of  servitudes.  By 
servitudes  are  meant  certain  portions  or  fragments  of  the  right  of 
ownership  separated  from  the  rest,  and  enjoyed  by  persons  other 
than  the  owner  of  the  thing  itself.  When  the  servitude  was  given 
to  a  particular  person,  it  was  said  to  be  a  personal  servitude.  When 
it  was  associated  with  the  ownership  of  another  thing,  so  that 
whoever  was  the  owner  of  this  other  thing  was  the  owner  of  the 
servitude,  the  servitude  was  said  to  be  a  real  or  prsedial  servitude ; 
the  latter  term  being  used  because  it  was  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  an  immoveable  thing  (see  paragraph  3  of  next  Title),  in 
virtue  of  which  the  right  ^ven  by  the  servitude  was  exercised  ; 
And  the  word  prcedium,  bemg  taken  in  a  general  sense,  was  used 
to  denote  this  immoveable.  The  thing  over  which  the  preedial 
servitude  was  exercised  was  also  always  an  immoveable.  Things 
over  which  servitudes,  whether  personal  or  prsBdial,  were  exercised, 
were  said  to  serve  the  person  to  whom  or  the  thing  to  which  the 
servitude  was  attached ;  and  hence  the  terms  servitus,  res  serviens, 
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were  employed,  the  thing  in  right  of  which  the  servitude  was 
enjoyed  being,  in  opposition,  termed  rea  dominans,  (See  Introd. 
sec.  64.) 

No  one  could  have  a  servitude  over  his  own  thing,  nvMi  res 
sua  servit.  (D.  viii.  2.  26.)  For  as  he  was  the  owner  of  all  the 
portions  into  which  the  right  of  ownership  was  separable,  he  could 
not  have  a  second  right  of  ownership  over  any  one  portion  separated 
from  the  rest.  Again,  as  a  servitude  was  the  subtraction  of  some 
one  portion  of  ownership,  it  did  not  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  owner  of  the  res  serviens  do  any  positive  act ;  its  force  was 
either  to  make  him  undergo  something,  as  that  another  should 
exercise  a  certain  power  over  a  thing  of  which  he  was  owner,  or  to 
make  him  abstain  from  doing  something  which  as  owner  of  the 
thing  he  had  power  to  do.  Servitutum  non  ea  natv/ra  est  ut 
aliquid  fadat  quis,  sed  ut  aliquid  patiatur  aut  non  fadat 
(D.  viii.  1.  15.  1.)  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  prasdial 
servitude  was  indivisible ;  the  person  who  enjoyed  the  servitude 
could  not  break  up  this  fragment  of  ownership  into  lesser  frag- 
ments, but  a  usufruct  could  be  divided. 
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Busticorumpraediorum  jura  sunt  The  servitudes  of  rural  immoTe- 

hsec:  iter,  actus,  via,  aquee  ductus,  ables  are,  t/er,  cLcttLSf  via,  and  aqtue 
Iterestjuseundi,ambulandihomini,  ductus.  Iter  is  the  right  of  going  or 
non  etiam  jumentum  agendi  vel  passing  for  a  man,  not  of  driving  beasta 
vehiculum :  actus  est  jus  agendi  vel  or  vehicles.  ^4  c/u«  is  the  right  of  driv- 
jumentum  vel  vehiculum.  Itaque  ing  beasts  or  vehicles.  So  a  man  wha 
qui  iter  habet,  actum  non  habet ;  has  the  right  of  passage  simply  has  not 
qui  actum  habet,  et  iter  habet  eoque  the  right  of  passage  for  beasts  or  ve- 
uti  potest  etiam  sine  jumento.  Via  hides ;  but  if  he  has  the  latter  right 
est  jus  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambulandi :  he  has  the  former,  and  he  may  use  the 
nam  et  iter  et  actum  in  se  via  con-  right  of  passage  without  having  any 
tinet.  Aquae  ductus  est  jus  aquffi  beasts  with  him.  Via  is  the  right  of 
ducendffi  per  fundum  alienum.  going,  of  driving  beasts  or  vehicles, 

and  of  walking  ;  for  the  right  of  way 
includes  the  right  of  passage,  and  the 
right  of  passage  for  beasts  or  vehicles. 
Aquas  ductus  is  the  right  of  conducting 
water  through  the  land  of  another. 

D.  viiL  8.  1.  pr. 

For  prcedium  there  is  no  exact  English  equivalent.  '  Estate ' 
suffices  when  we  are  speaking  of  a  prcedium  nLsticum^  but  it  is 
scarcely  consonant  with  usa^e  to  speak  of  a  house  as  an '  urban 
estate*.  The  French  immevZle  exactly  corresponds  to prcediuiriy 
and,  perhaps,  by  borrowing  the  term  *  immoveable '  we  approach  as 
nearly  to  prceaium  as  the  language  will  permit. 

Praedial  servitudes,  that  is,  servitudes  possessed  over  one  im- 
moveable in  right  of  having  another  immoveable,  were  divided 
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into  those  of  rural  and  urban  immoveables  (prcedia  rustica  et 
urbana).  The  distinction  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  one  kind 
being  more  common  in  the  country,  the  other  in  the  town.  But 
the  distinction,  as  it  was  practically  understood,  soon  lost  the  traces 
of  its  origin  ;  and  a  servitude  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  rural  im- 
moveable when  it  was  one  which  affected  the  soil  itself,  and 
that  of  an  urban  immoveable  when  it  was  one  which  affected  the 
8uperficie8y  that  is,  anything  raised  upon  the  soiL  Servitutea 
prcediorum  alicB  in  solo,  alice  in  Buperficie  conaistunt.  (D.  viii. 
1.  3.)  If  the  servitude  was  one  wmch  affected  the  soil,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which  the  soil  itself  sufficed,  as,  for  instance,  the 
right  to  traverse  another  man's  land,  or  to  draw  water  from  his 
spring,  it  made  no  difference  where  the  land  or  the  spring  was 
situated.  They  might  be  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  yet  the  servi- 
tude was  one  of  a  rural  immoveable.  So,  too,  if  the  servitude  was 
one  which  affected  something  built  or  placed  on  the  soil,  as,  for 
instance,  the  right  to  place  a  beam  in  another  man's  building ; 
although  this  building  was  in  the  country,  the  servitude  was  one 
of  an  urban  immoveable.  In  this  paragraph  and  in  paragraph  2, 
instances  are  given  of  servitudes  of  rural  immoveables.  The  ooiect 
of  the  servitude  iter  was  the  right  of  passing  across  land  on  foot 
or  horseback  :  iter  est  qua  miie  pedes  vel  eques  commeare  potest. 
(D.  viii.  3.  12.)  That  of  the  servitude  actvs  was  the  right  of 
driving  animals  or  vehicles  across  land:  qui  actum  habet  et  plaus- 
trum  ducere  etjwmenta  a^ere  potest  (D.  viii.  3.  7.  pr.)  That 
of  the  servitude  via  was  the  right  of  using  the  road  in  any  way 
whatever,  as,  for  instance,  of  dragging  stones  or  timber  over  it, 
which  he  could  not  do  if  he  had  only  the  actus  (D.  viii.  3.  7.  pr.); 
and  of  having  the  road,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  of  the 
width  provided  hy  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  eight  feet 
where  it  ran  straight,  and  sixteen  feet  where  it  wound  round  to 
change  its  direction :  vice  latitudo  ex  lege  Ihiodecim  Tabularum 
in  porrectum  octo  pedes  hahet ;  in  anfractum,  id  est,  ubifiexuTn 
esty  sedecim.  .  (D.  viii.  3.  8.)  Of  course  the  larger  of  these  rights 
comprehended  the  smaller  ;  if  a  person  had  the  right  of  driving 
over  land,  he  had  the  right  of  passing  over  it.  A  special  agree- 
ment might  indeed  be  made  to  the  contrarv ;  a  person  might,  for 
instance,  grant  the  right  of  driving  beasts,  but  insist  that  the  way 
should  never  be  used  except  when  beasts  were  driven. 

1.  Prsediorum   nrbanomm   sunt  1.  The    servitudes  of   urban    im- 

servitutes,  qusD  sedificiis  inhserent,  moveables  are  those  which  appertain  to 

ideo  urbuiorum  prndiorum  dictas,  buildings,  and  they  are  said  to  be  ser- 

quoniam     sBdifioia    omnia    urbana  vitudes  of  urban  immoTeables,  because 

prsedia    appellantur,    etsi   in    villa  we  term  all  edifices  urban  inunoveables, 

ndificata  sunt.      Item    prsediorum  although  really  built  in  the  country. 

urbanorum  servitutes  sunt  he:   ut  Amone  these  servitudes  are  the  follow- 

▼ioinus  onera  vidni  sustineat :  ut  in  ing :  that  a  person  has  to  support  the 

parietem  ejus  lioeat  vioino  tignum  wcdght  of  the  adjoining  house ;  that  a 

immittere :  ut  stillicidium  vel  flumen  neighbour  should  have  the  right  of  in- 

recipiat  quis  in  edes  suas  vel  in  serting  a  beam  into  his  neighbour's 
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aream,  vel  non  recipiat ;  et  ne  altius  wall ;  that  he  has  to  receive  or  not  to 
toUat  quia  eedes  siias,  ne  luminibus  receive  the  water  that  drops  or  runs 
vicini  officiatur.  from  another  man's  house  on  to  his 

building   or  into  his  court;  or  that 
he  is  not  to  raise  his  house  higher, 
and  thereby  obstruct  his  neighbour's 
lights. 
D.  viii.  2.  2. 

The  words  quce  cedijiciia  inhcerent  in  the  text,  are  equivalent 
to  the  in  auperjide  conaistunt  of  Paul  (D.  viii  2.  20.  pr.)  The 
servitudes  attach  to  some  building  raised  on  the  soil 

Onera  vicini  austineat  By  this  servitude  a  wall  or  pillar  of 
the  res  serviena  was  obliged  to  support  the  weight  of  the  res 
dominans.  The  owner  of  this  wall  or  pillar,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained owner,  was  bound  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  weight  safely.  (D.  viii  5.  6.  2).  This  was  the 
only  case  where  the  owner  of  the  res  serviena  had  to  do  any  positive 
act  But  the  owner  of  the  wall,  into  which  a  beam  was  let  by  the 
servitude  tigni  vmmittendi,  was  not  compelled  to  repair  the  wall, 
in  order  that  the  beam  might  rest  there  safely.     (D.  viii  5.  8.  2.) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  servitudes 
atillicidii  vel  fivmiinia  recipiendi  and  altiua  Tion  tollendi.  By 
the  one  the  rea  aerviens  was  made  to  receive  the  rain-water  of  the 
rea  dominana,  by  the  other  the  rea  aerviens  was  prohibited  from 
being  raised  above  the  rea  dominant.  But  in  the  text  we  have 
the  servitude  atillicidii  vel  fiv/minia  non  recipiendi,  and  in  the 
passage  of  the  Digest  (viii.  2.  2.),  from  which  much  of  the  text  is 
borrowed,  we  read  of  a  servitude  altiua  tollendi ;  and  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand  what  these  servitudes  wera  Theophilus, 
in  his  paraphrase  of  this  section,  thus  explains  the  former :  Aut 
tu  iua  hujtiamodi  (La  atiUicidia  tua  in  meaa  cedea  projiciendi) 
habebaa  in  cedea  meaa ;  et  rogavi  te  ne  atilliddia  tua  aut  canalea 
in  domum  vel  aream  meam  projicerea.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  servitude  n^n  recipiendi  was  an  extinction  of  a  pre- 
existent  servitude  recipienai  made  in  favour  of  the  owner  of 
the  rea  aerviena.  So,  too,  the  servitude  altiua  tollendi  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  allowing  the  house  of  a  neighbour  to  be  built 
above  ours ;  so  that  the  neighbour  who  was  previously  under  a  ser- 
vitude, or  at  any  rate  under  an  obligation,  non  altiua  tollendi,  by 
the  creation  of  what  may  be  called  a  counter-servitude,  does  away 
with  the  impediment  to  his  building  above  our  house.  If  it  was 
really  a  servitude,  as  we  should  certainly  suppose  from  the  language 
of  Theophilus,  that  was  extinguished  or  nullified  by  this  new 
counter-servitude,  it  seems  scarcely  natural  that  this  should  not  be 
given  among  the  modes  of  ending  a  servitude,  and  still  more,  that 
the  usual  language  of  the  jurists  with  respect  to  the  extinction  of 
a  servitude  should  be  departed  from.  The  ordinary  phrase  was, 
that  the  thing  affected,  the  rea  aerviena,  was  freed,  rea  liberatur, 
and  it  seems  a  very  cumbrous  mode  of  effecting  the  liberatio  rei 
to  create  a  new  servitude,  when  the  object  would  have  been  at  once 
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accomplished  by  merely  surrendering  the  existing  servitude  to  the 
owner  of  the  res  aerviens.  The  commentators  are  therefore  driven 
to  hold  that  the  right  previously  existing,  that,  namely,  of  having 
our  water  flow  into  our  neighbour's  house,  or  of  having  our  neigh- 
bour'shousekept  from  exceeoing  a  given  height,  was  not  a  servitude, 
but  was  given  by  law.  Positive  enactments,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Tac.  Annal.  xv.  43  ;  Suet.  Aug.  89  ;  D.  xxxix.  1. 1.  17,  mavhave 
decided  that  adjoining  houses  should,  in  particular  places,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  owners,  be  of  the  same  level  or  pour  off 
their  water  on  to  the  adjoining  house,  while  those  persons  who 
were  intended  to  be  benefited  might  still  forego  this  advantage, 
if  they  pleased  to  allow  of  a  servitude  being  created  to  do  away 
with  the  eflect  of  the  enactment  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  no  one  who  reads  the  passages  in  which  enactments  for  the 
regulation  of  buildings  are  mentioned,  would  suppose  that  indi- 
viduals were  ever  allowed  to  infringe  them  by  the  mere  permission 
of  their  neighboura  All  that  we  can  be  quite  sure  of  is  that  these 
servitudes,  which  were  the  contraries  of  oOier  servitudes,  were  con- 
stituted for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  a  thing  that  previously 
had  been  under  some  disadvantage. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  words  are  sometimes  used  to  express 
servitudes  which  seem  proper  to  the  owner  of  the  res  doTnincma, 
not  to  the  owner  of  the  res  serviens.  Thus,  if  the  above  explana- 
tion is  correct,  the  servitus  tollendi  means  the  servitus  patiendi 
vicinwm  tollere  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  2),  and  what  is  termed  in  the 
text,  as  it  would  seem  more  properly,  the  servitvs  stillicidii  re- 
cipiendi,  is  termed  in  the  Digest  (viiL  2.  2)  the  servitus  stUli- 
ddii  avertendi. 

The  right  of  view  was  protected  in  several  waya  The  servitude 
ne  lumimbvs  ojfficiatur  prevented  our  neighbour  from  doing  any- 
thing, whether  by  building,  planting  trees,  or  by  any  other  means, 
whereby  the  light  was  in  any  way,  however  slightly,  intercepted 
from  our  housa  The  servitude  neprospeotui  offendatur  prevented 
our  neighbour  from  doing  anything  that  would  make  the  view 
from  our  house  less  pleasant  and  open  (D.  viii  2.  15,  17.  pr.) ; 
and  the  jus  luminum  forced  our  neighbour  in  building  a  wall  to 
leave  apertures  through  which  we  could  look  beyond  (D.  viiL 
2.  4.  40.) 

2.  In  rusticorum  prsBdiorum  2.  Some  think  that  among  servi- 
servitutibas  quidam  oomputari  recte  tudes  of  rural  immoveables  are  rightly 
putcmt  aquffi  hanstnm,  peooris  ad  included  the  right  of  drawing  water, 
aquamadpul8nm,ju8pa8cendi,calci8  of  watering  cattle,  of  feeding  cattle,  of 
coquende,  harenae  fodiendsB.  burning  lime,  of  digging  sand. 

D.  viiL  8.  1.  1. 

There  are  many  servitudes,  both  of  rural  and  of  urban  immove- 
ables, mentioned  in  the  Digest,  besides  those  given  as  examples  in 
the  Institutea 

3.  Ideo  autem  hm  servitutes  3.  These  servitudes  are  called  the 
prsediorum    appellantur,    quoniam    servitudes  of   immoveables,  because 
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sine  prsdiis  constitm  non  possunt.  they  cannot  be  constituted  without  im- 
Kemo  enim  potest  servitutem  ad-  moveables.  For  no  one  can  acquire  a 
quirere  urbani  vel  rustici  prsedii,  nisi  servitude  of  a  rural  or  urban  immove- 
qui  habet  pnedium,  nee  quisquam  able,  unless  he  has  an  immoveable  be- 
debere^  nisi  qui  habet  pnedium.  lon|2[ing  to  him ;  nor  can  any  one  owe 

such  a  servitude  unless  he  has  an  im- 
moveable belonging  to  him. 
D.  viii.  4. 1. 1. 

The  nature  of  most  servitudes  of  urban  immoveables  demanded 
that  the  immoveable  over  which,  and  the  immoveable  in  right  of 
which,  the  servitude  was  exercised,  should  be  contiguous ;  but  when 
the  servitude  was  one  of  rural  immoveables,  the  prcedia  need  not 
necessarily  be  near  together.  Still,  however,  a  servitude  was  not 
permitted  to  exist  which  was  useless  to  its  owner  ;  a  person  could 
not  have  a  right  of  way,  for  instance,  over  the  land  of  another  if 
he  was  prevented  from  using  the  way  by  land,  over  which  he  had 
no  servitude,  Iving  between  his  land  ana  that  over  which  the  ser- 
vitude was  to  DC  exercised.     (D.  viii  1.  14.  2.) 

There  was  another  difference  between  the  servitudes  of  rural 
and  urban  immoveables.  The  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  used 
continuously,  the  former  only  at  times.  The  beam,  for  instance, 
always  rested  in  the  wall ;  there  was  no  moment  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  rea  serviens  was  not  prohibited  from  blocking  up  his 
neighbour's  lighta  But  the  way  was  not  always  being  used  ;  nor 
were  cattle  always  being  watered  (D.  viiLl.l4.)  From  this  differ- 
ence in  their  nature,  there  arises  an  important  difference  in  the 
modes  in  which  these  two  kinds  of  servitudes  might  be  lost  by  not 
being  used.  A  continuous  servitude  could  be  lost  by  non-user 
only  when  the  servient  owner  did  some  act  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  that  servitude,  and  the  dominant  owner  for  a  certain 
time  acquiesced  in  the  act  or  neglected  to  assert  his  rights.  A 
discontinuous  servitude,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lost  if  a  certain 
time  elapsed  during  which  the  dominant  owner  never  did  the  act 
for  the  Qoing  of  which  the  servitude  was  created.    (D.  viii.  2.  20.) 

4.  8i  quis  velit  vicino  aliquod  jus  4.  If  any  one  wishes  to  create  a 

constituere,  pactionibus  atque  stipu-  right  of  this  sort  in  favour  of  his 
lationibus  id  efficere  debet.  Potest  neighbour,  he  must  do  so  by  agree- 
etiam  in  testamento  quis  heredem  ments  and  stipulations.  A  person  can 
suum  danmare,  ne  altius  aedes  tollat,  also,  by  testsmient,  bind  his  heir  not 
ne  luminibus  aedium  vicini  officiat :  to  raise  his  house  higher  lest  he  ob- 
vel  ut  patiatur  exmi  tignum  in  pane-  struct  a  neighbour's  fights,  to  permit 
tem  inunittere  vel  stiUiddium  ha-  a  neighbour  to  insert  a  beam  into  his 
here :  vel  ut  patiatur  eum  per  fun-  wall,  or  to  receive  the  water  from  a 
dum  ire,  agere  aquamve  ex  eo  neighbour's  roof;  or,  again,  he  may 
ducere.  oblige  his  heir  to  allow  a  neighbour 

to    go  across  his  land,   or  to    drive 
beasts  or  vehicles,  or  to  conduct  water 
across  it. 
Gai.  ii.  31 ;  D,  viii.  4.  16. 

Gains  tells  us  (ii.  29),  th^i  jura  prcBdiorv/m  rvMicorum  were 
among  res  mancipi  (see  Introd.  sec.  69),  while  jura  prcediorum 
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urbaTtortvm  were  not,  and  that  the  former  were  constituted  by 
maricipatio ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  personal  servitudes,  were  con- 
stituted by  the  process  termed  in  jure  ceaaio,  (See  introductory 
note  to  this  Book.)  But  these  modes  of  constituting  servitudes 
were  only  applicable  to  the  solum  Itcdicum :  in  the  provincial 
lands,  where  there  was  no  legal  ownership  at  all,  no  ownership 
of  servitudes  could  be  given.  But  Gains  savs,  that  if  any  one 
wished  to  create  a  servitude  over  provincial  prcedia,  he  could 
effect  it  pactionibus  et  stipvXationwtia,  using  the  words  of  the 
text  The  parties  agreed  to  constitute  the  servitude,  and  this, 
agreement  (pactio)  was  generally,  perhaps  almost  always,  followed 
by  a  stipulation  or  solemn  contract  (see  Introd.  sec.  83),  by  which 
the  person  who  permitted  the  servitude  to  be  constituted  over  his- 
prcBdiv/m,  bound  himself  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  right,  by 
subjecting  himself  to  a  penalty  in  case  of  refusal.  (See  Theophil. 
Pa/raphrase  of  Text.)  When  the  right  had  been  once  exercised,, 
and  the  owner  of  the  servitude  had  thus  the  quasi-posseaaio  of  the 
servitude,  the  prsBtor  secured  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  by 
granting  him  possessory  interdicts  (see  Introd.  sea  107,  and  note^ 
on  introductory  section  of  Title  6  of  this  Book),  and  also  per- 
mitted him,  if  the  servitude  afterwards  passed  out  of  his  quasi- 
possesaio,  to  bring  an  action  to  claim  it  called  the  actio  Pyhli- 
ciana,  bv  which  a  bona  fide  possessor  was  allowed  to  represent 
himself  fictitiously  as  a  dominua,  and  to  claim  (yindicare)  a  thing 
as  if  he  were  the  owner.  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  4  ;  D.  vi.  2.  11.  1.)  In 
all  probability  the  same  mode  of  constituting  servitudes  obtained 
also  with  regard  to  the  solum  Italicum ;  although  there  were 
proper  and  peculiar  modes  of  constituting  servitudes  over  prcedia 
Italica,  yet  if  an  agreement  and  stipulation  were  followed  by  quasi- 
possessioyih^  prsetor  would  protect  the  quasi-possessor.  And  hence 
it  was  said  that  servitudes  were  constituted  jur€  prcetorio  and  were 
maintained  tuitione  prcetoris. 

Modem  writers  on  Roman  law  are  much  divided  in  opinion 
whether  servitudes  were  really  constituted  pactionibus  atque  sti- 
pulationibus,  by  agreements  and  stipulations  alone,  or  whether 
we  are  alwa}^  to  understand  that,  toperfect  the  title,  what  is. 
termed  quasi-traditio  was  necessary.  That  is,  whether,  as  traditio 
was  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  in  a  corporeal  thing,  so  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  transfer  the  property  in  an  incorporeal 
thing,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  transferred  should  be  placed 
in  the  legal  quasi-possession  of  his  right.  If  the  servitude  was  a 
positive  one,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  this  quasi-possession  could 
be  established ;  for  directly  the  right  was  exercised  with  theanimus 
possidendi,  and  permitted  to  be  so  exercised  by  the  owner  of  the 
res  serviens,  the  person  in  favour  of  whom  the  servitude  was  con- 
stituted would  have  the  quasi-possession.  But  when  the  servitude 
was  a  negative  one,  when  the  owner  of  the  res  serviens  was  merely 
bound  not  to  do  something,  the  only  evident  mode  by  which 
possession  could  be  said  to  be  gained  was,  when  the  owner  of  the 
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res  domiTiana  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  of  the  owner  of  the 
res  aerviens  to  do  the  thing  which  he  was  bound  by  the  servitude 
not  to  do.  But  as  the  exercise  of  the  right  given  by  a  positive 
servitude  was  an  act  evident  and  cognissible  by  all  whom  it  con- 
cerned, it  is  with  regard  to  positive  servitudes  that  the  question  is 
principally  debated,  whether  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  right  being  constituted.  On  the  whole,it  seems 
the  better  opinion  that  quasi-tradition  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
constitution  of  a  servitude.  Without  quasi-tradition  the  benefit  of 
the  interdicts  could  not  be  claimed.     (D.  viii.  1.  20.) 

Mancipation  and  in  jv/re  cessio  were  quite  obsolete  in  the  time 
of  Justinian.  We  have  two  modes  given  in  the  text  by  which  ser- 
vitudes might  be  constituted  under  mfi  legislation :  (I)  pactionibus 
atque  atvpulationihus,  Le.  agreements,  whether  followed  or  not  by  a 
stipulation,and(2)  testamiento.  When  given  ^tomen<o,aservitude 
might  be  given  as  well  directly  to  the  le^tee  as  by  condemning 
the  heir  to  transfer  it  to  him,  both  modes,  m  the  time  of  Justinian, 
having  exactly  the  same  effect.  To  these  modes  must  be  added : 
3.  That  adjudicatioTiSf  when  a  judge  awarded  the  property  in  a 
servitude  under  the  actions  famUioe  erdscvmdcB  and  commnni 
dividundo.  (See  Introd.  sec.  103 ;  D.  x.  2.  22.  3.)  4.  That  of 
reserving  the  servitude  in  making  a  traditio  of  the  rest  of  the 
property,  when  it  was  in  fact  constituted  by  having  all  the  other 
jura  in  r&m  separated  from  it,  instead  of,  as  usucS,  being  itself 
separated  from  the  rest.  5.  Lastly,  the  possessor  who  had  had 
a  long  quasi-possession  of  a  servitude  was  protected  in  it  The 
usucapion  of  servitudes,  which  perhaps  existed  previously,  was  for- 
bidden by  the  lex  Scribonia,  passed  probably  m  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius. (D.  xlL  3.  4.  29.)  But  a  long  boTia  fide  possession  was 
protected  by  praetorian  actions  and  interdicta  Traditio  plans  et 
vatientia  aervitutum  inducet  ojfficium  prcetoris.  (D.  viii.  3. 1, 2 ; 
D.  viii.  3.  12.)  This,  perhaps,  principally  applied  to  servitudes 
urbanorvrniprcediorvmi.tormeae  only  were  capable  of  acontinuous 
exercise  (aervitutea  quce  in  auperjicie  conaiatunt,  poaaeaaions  reti- 
nentur).  (D.  viii.  2.  20.  pr.)  But  there  were  particular  servitudes 
ruaticanum  prcediorum,  long  usage  of  whioi  gave  rights  which 
were  protected.  Among  these  were  the  jiLa  aquce  dhicendce,  the 
jtua  it%nsria,  and  the  jua  actua.  The  possessor  had  to  show  that 
his  possession  had  been  neither  vi^  clam,  novpreca/rio ;  but  had  not 
to  show  any  good  title  for  possession.  (D.  viii  5. 10.  pr.)  What 
was  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  the  possessor  to  have  exercised 
the  right  is  not  certain,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  sameasforthe  longi  temporiapoaaeaaiooi  provincial  lands, 
ie.  ten  years  if  the  parties  were  in  the  same  province,  and  twenty 
if  the  parties  were  m  different  provinces.  If  land  was  acquired 
by  usucapion,  the  servitudes  that  went  with  it  were  also  acquired 
in  the  same  way  (D.  xli.  3. 10. 1),  and  if  a  servitude  had  been  lost 
by  non-usage,  it  could,  or  at  any  rate  some  servitudes  could,  be 
regained  by  two  years'  usucapion.    (Paul.  Sent.  i.  27.  2.) 
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Tit.  IV.    DE  USUFRUCTU. 

UsnsfructuB  est  jns  aUenis  rebus  Usufruct  is  the  right  to  use  and 

utendifruendi  salva  rerum  substan-  enjoy  things  belonging  to  others,  pro- 
tia.  Est  enim  jus  in  corpore  :  quo  vided  that  the  substance  of  the  things 
sublato  et  ipsum  toUi  necesse  est.        used  remains  unimpaired.    For  it  is 

a  right  over  something  corporeal ;  and 
if  this  thing  perishes,  the  usufruct  it- 
self necessuily  perishes  alsa 
D.  viL  1.  1,  2. 

We  now  pass  to  personal  servitudes,  those,  namely,  which  are 
given  to  a  person  simply  as  a  person,  and  not  as  the  owner  of  a 
particular  house  or  piece  of  land.  In  personal  as  in  praddial  ser- 
vitudes one  portion  of  the  dominiuTn  is  detached  from  the  rest,  but 
this  portion  is  made  up  of  many  and  indefinite  rights,  not,  as  in 
praedial  servitudes,  of  a  single  and  definite  right.  Personal  ser- 
vitudes also  differed  from  real  in  being  applicable  to  moveables  as 
well  as  to  immoveables  ;  and  the  personal  servitude  vMLsfructus 
was  divisible,  that  is,  some  of  the  fruits  included  in  the  servitude 
^  might  be  parted  with,  although  the  servitude  uavs  was,  like  real 
servitudes,  indivisible. 

The  person  to  whom  the  vsvsfructua  was  given  had  two  rights 
united ;  he  had  the  jus  utendiy  that  is,  the  right  of  making  every 
possible  use  of  the  thing  apart  from  consuming  it  or  from  taking 
the  fruits  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  living  in  a  house  or 
employing  beasts  of  burden ;  and  he  had  also  the  jus  fruendiy  the 
right  of  taking  all  the  fruits  of  the  thing  over  which  the  servitude 
was  constituted.  The  definition  of  fructus  is  quicquid  in  /undo 
nascitwr  (D.  vii.  1.  59.  1),  that  is,  the  ordinary  produce,  but  not 
accidental  accessions  or  augmentations,  such  as  a  treasure  found 
(D.  xxiv.  3.  7.  12)  or  island  formed  in  a  river. 

He  might  sell,  or  let,  or  give  his  right  of  taking  the  fruits  to 
another,  and  the  profits  he  thence  derived  were  termed  his  fructus 
civiles.  (D.  vii  1.  12,  2.)  It  was  only  such  of  the  fructus  as 
were  actually  taken  or  gathered  by  him,  or  those  acting  under 
him,  that  belonged  to  him  ;  and  no  fruits  which  were  not  gathered 
at  the  time  of  his  death  passed  to  his  heir.  (See  Tit.  1. 36.)  He  was 
obliged  to  give  security,  on  entering  on  the  exercise  of  his  right, 
that  he  would  use  his  right  as  a  good  paterfamilias,  and  give  up, 
at  the  time  when  his  right  expired,  the  possession  of  the  thing. 
(D.  vii.  9.  1.)  We  have  had  an  instance  of  what  was  meant  by 
using  his  right  as  a  good  paterfamilias  in  paragr.  38  of  Tit  1, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  is  bound  to  replace  aead  sheep  and  dead 
trees.  He  was  also  bound  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing  over 
which  the  right  extended ;  he  could  not,  for  instance,  build  on  land 
unbuilt  on,  or  change  the  use  to  which  land  was  specially  destined. 
(D.  vii.  1.  7.  1 ;  D.  vii.  1.  13.  4.)     And  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
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that  the  words  aalva  rerum  aubatantiay  in  the  text,  are  sometimes 
understood,  so  that  the  sentence  would  mean,  usufruct  is  the  right 
of  using  and  taking  the  fruits  of  things  belonging  to  another,  but 
«o  as  not  to  alter  the  substance.  Ulpian  (Reg.  24.  26)  certainly 
uses  the  words  aalva  rerum  aubatantia  in  a  sense  very  similar ; 
1>ut  the  concluding  words  of  the  section  make  it  more  natural  to 
underatand  aalva  rerum  aubatantia  as  referring  here  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  usufruct.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the  thing  over  which  it 
is  constituted  remains  unaltered ;  for  if  the  thing  perishes,  the  , 
usufruct  perishes.  The  two  sentences  of  this  section  are  taken 
without  alteration  from  the  Digest,  but  are  from  different  authors, 
the  former  being  from  Paul,  the  latter  from  Celsus.  (D.  viL  1. 1, 2.) 
Very  probably  Paul  did  not  use  the  words  aalva  rerum  aubatantia 
with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  servitudes ;  but  the  compilers 
of  the  Institutes  saw  that,  if  they  were  used  in  this  sense,  the 
two  sentences  would  cohere  together. 

1.  UsusfraotuB  a  proprietate  se-  1.  The  uBufniot  may  be  detached 

parationem  recipit  idque  pluribus  from  the  property ;  and  this  separation 
modis  aocidit.  Ut  eoce  si  quis  takes  place  in  many  ways ;  for  example, 
«klicui  usumfnictum  legaverit ;  nam  if  the  nsafruct  is  given  to  any  one  as  a 
heres  nudam  habet  proprietatem,  legacy ;  for  the  heir  has  then  the  bare 
legatariuB  usumfmctum :  et  contra  ownership,  and  the  legatee  has  the  • 
«i  fundum  legaverit  deducto  usu-  usufruct ;  conversely,  if  the  estate  is 
fmctu,  legatarius  nudam  habet  given  as  a  legacy,  subject  to  the  de- 
proprietatem,  heres  vero  usumfruc-  duction  of  the  usufruct,  the  legatee 
tum :  item  alii  usumfmctum,  alii  has  the  bare  ownership,  and  the  heir 
•deducto  eo  fundum  legare  potest,  has  the  usufruct.  Again,  the  usufruct 
ISine  testamento  vero  si  quis  veUt  may  be  given  as  a  legacy  to  one  person, 
alii  usumfmctum  oonstituere,  pacti-  and  the  land  minus  this  usufmct  may 
onibus  et  stipulationibus  id  emcere  be  given  to  another.  If  any  one 
debet.  Ne  tamen  in  universum  in-  wishes  to  constitute  a  usufmct  other- 
utiles  essent  proprietates  semper  wise  than  by  testament,  he  must  effect 
abscedente  usufmctu,  placuit,  certis  this  by  pacts  and  stipulations.  But, 
modis  eztingui  usumfmctum  et  ad  lest  the  property  should  be  rendered 
proprietatem  revertL  wholly  profitless  by  the  usufmct  being 

for  ever  detached,  it  has  been  thought 
right  that  there  should  be  certain  ways 
in  which  a  usufmct  may  become  ex- 
tinguished, and  be  again  absorbed  in 
the  property. 
D.  vii.  1.  6.  pr. ;  D.  xxxii.  2.  19.  pr. ;  D.  vii.  1.  8.  pr.  and  2 ;  Gai.  ii.  81. 

Besides  the  other  modes  of  constituting  servitudes  mentioned 
in  the  note  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  last  Title  we  may  in  the 
case  of  usufructs  notice  that  a  usufruct  was,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
constituted  lege,  i.e.  by  express  enactment.  It  will  be  found  from 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  ninth  Title  of  this  Book,  that  under  Jus- 
tinian's legislation  thefather  acquired  the  use  of  his  son's peculium,. 
We  see  from  the  text  that  a  testator  gave  or  reserved  a  usufruct  by 
the  mere  wording  of  his  will.  When  the  dealing  was  inter  vivoa, 
the  transferor  gave  the  usufruct  by  agreement,  or  else  reserved  it 
in  making  a  traditio  of  the  nuda  proprietaa. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  putting  the  third  case  of  gift  of 
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usufruct  by  testament,  that,  namely,  in  which  the  usufruct  is 
given  to  one  legatee,  the  nuda  proprietas  to  another,  the  gift  to 
the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  words  deducio  eo  (i.e.  usufmctu) 
fundum.  The  Digest  (xxxiii.  2.  19)  explains  why  the  words  de- 
ducto  eo  should  in  such  a  case  be  carefully  added  to  a  ^ft  of  the 
fundus ;  for  if  they  were  not,  the  second  legatee  would  be  treated 
as  having  the  nuda  proprietaa^  and  also  as  having  a  joint  interest 
in  the  usufruct  with  the  first  legatee. 


2.  ConstitaitarautemususfnictiiB 
non  tantum  in  fando  et  ffidibus,  ve- 
rum  etiam  in  servis  et  jumentis 
oeterisque  rebus,  exoeptis  his,  qusB 
ipso  usu  consumuntur:  nam  es 
neque  naturali  ratione  neque  civili 
recipiunt  usumfruotum.  Quo  nu- 
mero  sunt  vinum,  oleum,  frumen- 
tum,  vestimenta.  Quibus  prozima 
est  peounia  numerata:  namque  in 
ipso  usu  adsidua  permutatione  quo- 
dammodo  eztinguitur.  Sed  utinta- 
tis  oausa  senatus  censuit,  posse  etiam 
earum  rerum  usumfructum  consti- 
tui,  ut  tamen  eo  nomine  heredi  utO- 
iter  caveatur.  Itaque  d  pecunisB 
ususfructus  le^tus  sit,  ita  datur 
legatario,  ut  ejus  fiat,  et  legatarius 
satisdat  heredi  de  tanta  pecunia  re- 
stituenda,  si  morietur  aut  capite 
minuetur.  Ceterss  quoque  res  ita 
traduntur  legatario,  ut  ejus  fiant: 
sed  eestimatis  his  satisdatur,  ut,  si 
morietur  aut  capite  minuetur,  tanta 
pecunia  restituatur,  quanti  em  fu- 
erint  sestimatse.  Ergo  senatus  non 
fecit  quidem  earum  rerum  usum- 
fructum (nee  enim  poterat),  sed  per 
cautionem  quasi  usumfructum  con- 
stitnit. 


D.  vii.  1.  3. 1 ; 


2.  A  usufruct  may  be  constituted 
not  only  of  lands  and  buildings,  but 
also  of  slaves,  of  beasts  of  burden,  and 
everything  else  except  things  which  are 
consumed  by  being  used,  for  these  are 
susceptible  of  a  usufruct  neither  by 
natural  nor  by  civil  law.  Among  such 
things  are  wine,  oO,  wheat,  garments ; 
and  of  a  like  nature  is  coined  money  ; 
for  it,  too,  is  in  a  manner  consumed  in 
the  very  use  made  of  it,  through  con- 
tinually passing  from  hand  to  hand. 
But  the  senate,  thinking  such  ameasure 
would  be  useful,  has  enacted  that  a 
usufruct  even  of  these  things  may  be 
constituted,  if  only  sufficient  security  is 
given  to  the  heir ;  and  therefore  if  the 
usufruct  of  money  is  given  to  a  legatee, 
the  money  is  considered  to  be  given  to 
him  in  complete  ownership  ;  but  he  has 
to  give  security  to  the  heir  for  the  re- 
payment of  an  equal  sum  in  the  event 
of  his  death  or  his  undergoing  a  capitis 
deminutio.  Other  things,  too,  of  the 
same  kind  are  delivered  to  the  legatee 
so  as  to  become  his  property ;  but  their 
value  is  estimated  and  security  is  given 
for  the  payment  of  the  amount  at  which 
they  are  valued,  in  the  event  of  the 
legatee  dying  or  undergoing  a  capitis 
deminutio.  The  senate  has  not  then, 
to  speak  strictly,  created  a  usufruct  of 
these  things,  for  that  was  impossible, 
but,  by  requiring  security,  hais  estab- 
lished a  right  analogous  to  a  usufruct. 
D.  vii.  6. 1,  2,  3,  7. 


Properly  only  things  qucB  in  uau  non  consumuntur  could  be 
the  subject  of  a  servitude  which  consisted  in  using  things  only  for 
a  time ;  but  as  things  quce  usu  consumuntur,  things  that  perish 
in  the  using,  are  things  that  may  for  the  most  part  be  easily 
replaced  by  similar  things  of  an  equal  quantity  and  quality,  the 
senatvscoTisultum  referred  to  in  the  text  (the  date  of  which  is 
uncertain,  but  is  probably  not  later  than  Augustus)  permitted 
that  things  quce  usu  consv/muntv/r  should  be  made  subject  to  a 
kind  of  usufruct  by  which  they  might  be  consumed  at  once,  and 
then,  on  an  event  occurring  by  whidi  a  real  usufruct  would  have 
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expired,  that  is,  the  death  or  capitis  deminutio  of  the  usufructuary, 
they  were  to  be  replaced  by  similar  things,  or,  what  effected  the 
same  object  in  a  different  way,  their  pecuniary  value  was  estimated 
on  the  commencement  of  the  quasi-usufruct,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
paid  at  its  expiration.  Ulpian  gives  the  following  as  the  terms 
of  the  seTiatv^consultum  :  Ut  omnium  rerwm  qiuas  in  cujusque 
patriTnonio  ease  conaia/ret,  uauafructua  legem,  possit.  (D.  vii. 
5.  1.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  text  includes  garments,  vestim^enta, 
among  things  of  which  there  was  only  a  quasi-usufruct,  whereas 
the  Digest  twice  speaks  of  them  as  things  of  which  there  was  a 
real  usufruct.  (D.  vii.  1.  15.  4 ;  vii.  9.  9.  3.)  They  were,  in  fact, 
one  or  the  other  according  as  it  was  the  garments  or  their  value 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  nvda  proprietas  at  the 
end  of  the  usufruct,  and  this  might  depend  on  the  intention  of 
the  parties  or  the  nature  of  the  materials. 

Satisdatur.  The  usufructuary  not  only  guaranteed  by  a 
stipulation  the  replacement  of  the  things  or  the  payment  of  their 
value,  but  he  procured  a  surety  ifidejusaor)  to  guarantee  it  also. 
(D.  vii.  5.  8.) 

8.    Finitur    autem   ususfructus  8.  The  usufmct  is  terminated  by 

morte  fraotuarii  et  duabns  capitis  the  death  of  the  usufruotuary,  by  two 
deminutionibus,  znazima  et  media,  kinds  of  capitis  deminutio^  namely, 
et  non  utendo  per  modnm  et  tern-  the  greatest  and  the  middle,  and  also 
pus.  Qufe  omnia  nostra  statoit  con-  by  not  being  used  according  to  the 
stitntio.  Item finitnr ususfructus, si  manner  and  during  the  time  fixed; 
domino  proprietatis  ab  usufructu-  all  which  points  have  been  decided 
ario  cedatur  (nam  extraneo  ceden-  by  our  constitution.  The  usufruct  is 
do  nihil  agitur) :  yel  ex  oontrario  si  also  terminated  if  the  usufructuary 
fructuarius  proprietatem  rei  adqui-  surrenders  it  to  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
sierit,  quae  res  consolidatio  appella-  perty  (a  cession  to  a  stranger  would 
tur.  Eo  amplius  constat,  si  sedes  not  have  this  effect)  ;  or,  conversely, 
incendio  consumptce  fuerint  vel  by  the  usufructuary  acquiring  the  pro- 
etiam  terree  motu  aut  vitio  suo  cor-  perty,  which  is  called  consolidation, 
ruerint,  extingui  usumfructum  et  Again,  if  a  building  is  consumed  by 
ne  areas  quidem  usumfructum  de-  fire,  or  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
beri.  or  falls  through  decay,  the  usufruct  of 

it  is  necessarily  extinguished,  nor  does 
there  remain  anv  usufmct  due  even  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  stood. 
C.  iii.  33.  16.  pr.  and  1,  2 ;  Gal  iL  30. 

The  text  points  out  five  ways  in  which  the  usufruct  would 
terminate.  1.  By  the  death  or  capitis  deminutio  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary. K  the  usufruct  belonged  to  a  city  or  corporation  which 
could  not  die,  it  lasted  for  a  hundred  years,  as  being  the  extreme 
length  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  (D.  vii.  1.  56.)  Previously 
to  Justinian  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  extinguished  a  usu- 
fruct (Paul.  Sent  iii.  6.  29),  because  the  person  who  underwent  it 
was  not  the  same  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  after  undergoing 
it  as  he  was  before ;  he  commenced  a  new  existence.  Justinian 
altered  the  law  in  this  respect  (C.  iii.  33.  16),  and  he  also  decided 
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a  question  which  had  divided  the  jurists,  whether  a  usufruct 
acquired  by  a  slave  or  a  filiusfamiliois  terminated  on  the  death  of 
the  slave,  or  death  or  capitis  deminutio  of  the  son,  or  whether  it 
remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  or  father.  He  decided  that 
it  should  remain  until  the  master's  or  father's  natural  or  civil  death, 
and  further,  that  in  the  case  of  Skfiliusfamilias,  it  should  also  con- 
tinue for  his  benefit  after  his  father's  death ;  so  that  the  father  had 
the  usufruct  for  his  life,  and  then  the  son,  if  he  survived  the 
father,  had  it  for  his  life.    (C.  iii.  33.  16,  17.) 

2.  Non  utendo  per  modum  et  tempvs.  Secondly,  the  usu- 
fructuary might  lose  the  usufruct  by  not  using  it  in  the  way  agreed 
on  by  the  parties  during  the  time  fixed  by  law.  The  usufructuary 
might,  for  instance,  have  the  use  of  a  fundus  for  the  summer,  and 
if  he  used  it  only  during  the  winter  he  would  not  use  the  usufruct 
of  i\xQ  fund/us  in  the  way  it  was  given  him,  and  this  was  equivalent 
to  not  using  it  at  all ;  and  if  he  did  not  exercise  his  right  at  any 
period  previous  to  the  time  fixed  by  law  as  that  when  the  usufruct 
became  extinct  by  non-usage,  his  right  was  gone.  This  time  was, 
under  the  old  law,  one  year  when  the  usufruct  affected  moveables, 
and  two  years  when  the  usufruct  affected  immoveables.  If  this 
period  elapsed  without  the  right  being  exercised,  the  owner  of  the 
nuda  proprietas  gained  the  usufruct  by  usucapion.  Justinian 
altered  this  by  fixing  three  years  as  the  time  for  moveables,  and 
ten  or  twenty  years  for  immoveables,  according  as  the  person 
affected  was  present  or  absent.  (See  Tit  6. 1.)  The  usufructuary 
was  placed  so  far  in  the  position  of  an  owner  of  a  thing,  that  it 
required  the  same  length  of  time  to  make  him  lose  the  usufruct 
as  it  did  to  make  the  owner  lose  the  property.  Hence  it  is  said 
in  the  Code  (iii.  33.  16.  1)  that  he  was  not  to  lose  the  usufruct 
unless  talis  €Xceptio(le.  of  usucapion)  twu/ruc^uorio  opponatur, 
qucB  etiam  si  dominium  vindica/ret  posset  eum  jyrcesentem  vel 
absentem  excluders. 

Non-usage  and  capitis  deminutio  only  affected  rights  already 
commenced ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  their  effects  the  usufruct  was 
often  given  by  legacy  in  singulos  annos,  vel  menses,  vel  dies.  As 
a  new  usufruct  thus  began  each  year,  month,  or  day,  there  could  be 
no  non-usage  for  a  longer  time  than  the  duration  of  each  usufruct, 
and  capitis  deminutio  only  affected  the  usufruct  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  undergone.    (D.  vii  4.  1.  3,  28.) 

3.  Si  domino  cedatv/r.  Thirdly,  usufruct  was  lost  if  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  owner  of  the  nuda  proprietas.  The  word 
cedere  belongs,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Gains,  to  the  in 
jure  cessio,  the  fictitious  suit  by  which  personal  servitudes  were 
given  up  in  the  time  of  Gains.  This  mode  of  giving  up  servitudes 
to  the  aominus  being  obsolete,  less  technical  words  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  the  text.  The  usufructuary  could  not  transfer  the 
usufruct  toanother,  because  the  usufruct  attached  to  him  personally, 
and  was  to  terminate  by  his  death  or  capitis  deminutio,  and  not 
by  that  of  a  stranger.    He  could  allow  another  to  exercise  his  right 
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of  taking  the  fruits  until  he  himself  died  or  lost  the  servitude,  bat 
this  did  not  make  that  person  the  owner  of  the  nsnfract 

4,  5.  The  two  other  modes  by  which  a  usofraet  mi^ht  be  lost, 
▼iz.  (4)  eonaoUdaiio,  when  tiie  usofraet  was  extingaished,  quia 
res  9ua  nemim  servit,  and  (5)  the  thing  being  consamed,  that  is, 
either  really  perishing,  or  having  its  substantia  altered,  need  no 
explanation. 

Of  ooorse,  if  a  osafract  was  made  conditionally,  or  for  a 
limited  time,  it  expired  when  the  condition  was  accomplished  or 
the  time  ended. 

Apart  from  the  modes  of  extinction  by  death  and  capitis  demi- 
rnUio  pecaliar  to  vsusfmctus  and  v,sus,  servitudes  generally  were, 
in  the  time  of  Justinian^  extinguished  in  mudi  the  same  way  as  the 
particular  servitude  of  usufruct,  viz. :  1.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
thing — ^the  res  dominans  or  the  res  serviens.  2.  By  the  owner  of 
the  res  serviens  becoming  owner  of  the  res  dominavs,  or,  in  case  of 
personal  servitudes,  by  Uie  usufructuary  or  usuary  acquiring  the 
remainder  of  the  proprietas.  3.  By  the  surrender  of  the  servitude 
to  the  owner  of  the  res  dominans  either  by  agreement  or  by 
permitting  something  that  destroys  the  servitude.  (D.  viii.  6.  8.) 
4.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the  duration  of 
the  servitude  has  been  limited  by  the  creator.  5.  Lastly  by  non- 
usage,  there  being,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  servitudes  rusticorwm  proediorum  and  servitudes 
urbcmorv/m  prcedionum ;  for  as  the  possession  of  the  former  was 
not  continuous,  that  is,  the  right  was  not  always  being  exercised, 
the  mere  non-usage  of  the  right  during  the  time  fixed  bv  law  ex- 
tinguished it ;  but  as  the  possession  of  the  servitudes  uroanorwm 
prced/iorwm  was  continuous,  it  was  necessary  that  the  owner  of  the 
res  serviens  should  do  something  to  break  the  possession,  or,  as  it 
was  termed  by  the  iuiists,  v^sucapere  libertatem  (D.  viiL  2.  6),  Le. 
to  commence  the  liberation  of  the  res  serviens,  as,  for  instance, 
to  turn  a  stiUicidium  away  from  his  premises  ;  and  if  this  was 
acquiesced  in  during  the  time  fixed  by  law,  that  is  two  years  before 
Justinian,  and,  after  the  changes  introduced  by  Justinian,  ten  or 
twenty  years  according  as  the  parties  were  or  were  not  in  the  same 
province,  the  owner  of  the  res  daminans  could  not  afterwards 
claim  his  servitude. 

4.  Cum  antem  finitufl  fuerit  turas         4.  When  the  usuiract  is  ended,  it 

iractufl,  revertitnr  scilicet  ad  pro-  reverts  to  the  property ;  and  the  per- 

prietatem  et  ex  eo  tempore  nudfe  son  who  had  the  bare  ownership  be- 

proprietatis  dominns  incipit  plenam  gins  thenceforth  to  have  foil  power 

naMre  in  re  potestatem.  over  the  thing. 

Some  texts  hs^ve  finitus  fuerit  totus  ususfructus ;  for  as  the 
usufruct  was  divisible,  portions  of  it  might  exist,  and  ^et  other 
portions  have  reverted  to  the  owner  of  the  nuda  propnetas.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  if  two  persons  had  a  joint  interest  in  the 
same  usufruct,  and  the  usufruct  was  divided  between  them,  when 
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one  died,  his  share  went,  not  to  the  owner  of  the  nvda  proprieiaa, 
but  to  his  co-proprietor :  vater  fructuwrioa  est  jus  accrescendi. 
(D.  vii.  2.  1.  pr.) 


Tit.  V.    DE  USU  ET  HABITATIONE. 

liadem  istis  xnodiB,  qnibos  osos-  A  naked  use  is  oonBiitiited  in  the 

ImctiiB  constituitur,   etiam   nadns    Baxne  ways  as  the  nsnfract ;  and  is  ter- 
nsoB  constitai  solet,  iisdemqne  iUis    minated  in  the  same  ways  in  which 
modis  finitor,  qnibiis  et  usnsfraotus    the  usnfraot  also  ceases, 
desinit. 

D.  viL  1.  3.  3. 

The  use  was  a  portion  of  the  usufruct.  The  person  to  whom 
this  right  was  e^ven  could  use  the  thing,  but  not  take  any  of  its 
fruits.  He  had  the  nudua  usus  (D.  vu.  8. 1),  the  bare  use  of  the 
thing,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  he  could  obtain  from  the 
use ;  but  he  could  avail  himself  of  nothing  which  the  thing  pro- 
duced. He  could  not,  like  the  usufructuary,  let,  sell,  or  give  the 
exerdse  of  his  right,  for  he  was  excluded  from  taking  what  were 
termed /ruc<tt8  civilea,  as  much  as  from  taking  frtuctua  naturaUs. 
The  jurists,  however,  modified  in  some  degree  the  rigour  of  this 
principle ;  and  the  owner  of  the  use  was  allowed,  in  cases  where 
the  right  would  otherwise  have  produced  no  benefit  whatever,  or 
where  it  seemed  right  to  put  a  favourable  interi)retation  on  the 
wording  of  a  testament,  to  take  as  much  of  certain  kinds  of  pro* 
duce  as  was  sufficient  for  his  daily  wants. 

L  Minus  antem  scilicet  juris  in  1.  But,  of  course,  the  right  of  use 

USU  est  quam  in  usufruotu.    Nam-  is  less  extensiYe  than  that  ofusufruct ; 

que    is,    ^ui   fundi   nudum   usum  for  he  who  has  the  naked  use  of  lands, 

habet,  nihil  ulterius  habere  intel-  is  not  understood  to  have  anything 

legetur,  quam  ut  oleribus,    pomis,  more  than  the  right  of  takine  herbs, 

floribus,  jfeno,  stramentis,  lignis  ad  fruit,  flowers,  hay,  straw,  and  wood, 

usum  cottidianum  utatur :  in  eoque  sufficient  for  his  daily  supply.    He  is 

fundo  hactenus  ei  morari  licet,  ut  permitted  to  establish  himself  upon  the 

neque  domino  fundi  molestus    sit  land,  so  long  as  he  neither  annoys  the 

neque  his,  per  quos  opera  rustica  owner  nor  hinders  those  who  are  en* 

fiunt,  impedmiento  sit :  nee  uUi  alii  gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

I'us,  quod    habet,  aut  yendere  aut  Me  cannot  sdl,  or  let,  or  give  sra- 

ocare  aut  gratis  concedere  potest,  tuitously  his  right  to  another,  whue  a 

cum   is,    qui  usumfructum   nabet,  usufructuary  may  do  all  these  things, 
potest  h»c  omnia  facere. 

D.  vii  8. 10.  4;  D.  viL  8. 12. 1 ;  D.  vii  8.  IL 


The  jurists  differed  as  to  the  fructus  of  which  a  certain  daily 
supply  might  be  taken,  and  as  to  whether  it  was  necessa^  that 
they  should  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  (D.  vii.  8.  10.  1 ;  D.  vii. 
8. 12. 1 ;  D.  vii.  8. 15.)  The  station  of  the  usucuriua  and  the  abund- 
ance of  the  fruits  would  make  a  difference  in  particular  cases. 

The  usudriua  could  prevent  the  owner  as  well  as  any  one  else 
from  coming  on  land  subject  to  a  vsua,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  it. 
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Aut  gratia  concedere.  There  would  be  a  sort  of  fructu^  in 
being  able  to  gratify  the  wish  of  giving  and  of  conferring  a  f avour» 
instead  of  receiving  a  price. 


2.  Item  is,  ^ui  SBdium  usmn 
habet,  haotenuB  juris  habere  intel- 
legitur,  ut  ipse  taDtnm  habitet,  nee 
hoc  jus  ad  alium  transferre  potest : 
et  vix  reoeptum  videtur,  at  hospi- 
tern  ei  reoipere  lioeat  et  cum  uxore 
sua  Hberisque  suis,  item  Ubertds  nee 
non  aliis  Hoeris  personis,  quibus  non 
minus  quam  servis  utitur,  habitandi 
jus  habeat  et  convenienter,  si  ad 
mulierem  usus  ssdium  pertineat, 
cume  marito  habitare  ei  liceat. 


2.  He  who  has  the  use  of  a  house, 
has  a  right  over  it  to  the  extent  of 
inhabiting  it  himself ;  he  cannot  trans- 
fer this  right  to  another ;  and  it  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  it  has  been 
thought  allowable  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  guest  in  the  house,  and  Uve 
in  it  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
freedmen,  and  other  free  persons  who 
may  be  attached  to  his  service  no  less 
than  his  slaves  are  ;  and  that  a  wife,  in 
the  same  way,  if  it  is  she  who  has  the 
use  of  a  house,  may  live  in  it  with  her 
husband. 
D.  vii.  8.  2.  1 ;  D.  viL  8.  4,  6,  8. 

The  usuwrius  had  the  use  of  the  whole  thing,  and  the  owner 
could  not  make  use  of  any  part  not  used  by  the  usuouriua.  (D. 
vii.  8.  22. 1.)  So,  too,  the  right  of  uavs  was  indivisible,  and  could 
not  be  given  in  detached  portions,  as  that  of  usufruct  could  be,  to 
different  persons.  (D.  vii.  8.  19.)  But  one  person  could  have 
the  use,  and  another  the  usufruct  of  the  same  thing.  (D.  vii.  8. 
14.  3.) 

The  doubt  expressed  in  the  text  had  long  ago  been  set  at  rest, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  wife  or  the  husband  might  use  the 
thing  of  which  the  use  was  given  to  the  other.  (D.  vii.  8.  4.  1 ; 
D.  vii.  8.  9.) 


3.  Item  is,  ad  quern  servi  usus 
pertinet,  ipse  tantum  operis  atque 
ministerio  ejus  uti  potest :  ad  ahum 
vero  nullo  modo  jus  suum  transferre 
ei  concessimi  est.  Idem  scilicet  juris 
est  et  in  jumento. 


3.  So,  too,  he  who  has  the  use  of 
a  slave,  has  only  the  right  of  himself 
using  the  labour  and  services  of  the 
slave  :  for  he  is  not  permitted  in  any 
way  to  transfer  his  right  to  another. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
beasts  of  burden. 


D.  vii.  a  12.  5,  e. 


4.  Sed  si  pecoris  vel  ovium  usus 
legatus  fuerit,  neque  lacte  neque 
agnis  neque  lana  utetur  usuarius, 
quia  ea  in  fructu  sunt.  Plane  ad 
stercorandum  agrum  suum  pecoribus 
uti  potest. 


4.  If  the  use  of  cattle  or  sheep  is 
given  as  a  legacy,  the  person  who  has 
the  use  cannot  take  the  milk,  the 
lambs,  or  the  wool,  for  these  are 
among  the  fruits.  But  he  may  cer- 
tainly make  use  of  the  animals  to 
manure  his  land. 


D.  viL  8.  12.  2. 


As  a  flock  was  hardly  of  any  use  if  a  person  might  not  take 
any  of  the  fmctua^  the  usfo/x/riua  was  allowed  to  have  a  little  milk 
{modicvmi  lac)  when  the  tbaua  had  been  constituted  in  a  way  to 
admit  of  a  favourable  interpretation.     (D.  vii.  8.  12.  2.) 
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5.  Sed  ei  oui  habitatio  legata  5.  But  if  the  right  of  habitation  is 
sive  idiquo  modo  constituta  sit,  given  to  any  one,  either  as  a  legacy 
neqne  usns  videtor  neque  ususfrao-  or  in  any  other  way,  this  does  not 
tus,  sed  quasi  proprium  aliquod  jus.  seem  a  use  or  a  usufruct,  but  a  right 
Quamhabitationemhabentibusprop-  that  stands  as  it  were  by  itself.  From 
terrerumutilitatem  secundum  Mar-  a  regard  to  what  is  useful,  and  con- 
celli  sententiam  nostra  deoisione  formably  to  an  opinion  of  Marcellus, 
promulgata  permisimus  non  solum  we  have  published  a  decision,  by 
in  ea  degere,  sed  etiam  aliis  locare.  which  we  have  permitted  those  who 

have  this  right  ox  habitation,  not  only 
themselves  to  inhabit  the  place  over 
which  the  right  extends,  but  aJso  to 
let  to  others  the  right  of  inhabiting  it. 
D.  vii.  8.  10.  pr. ;  C.  iii.  33. 

The  jurists  had  doubted  whether  haMtatio  was  to  be  considered 
a  distinct  servitude  (D.  viL  8. 10.  pr.),  which  Justinian  here  pro- 
nounces it  to  be.  So  far  as  it  (uffered  £rom  the  use,  or,  after 
Justinian  gave  the  power  of  letting  the  house,  from  the  usufruct, 
of  the  house,  it  perhaps  differed  by  being  an  occupation  allowed 
as  a  fact  rather  than  as  a  right,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  Modes- 
tinus  when,  in  speaking  of  a  legacy  of  habitatio  given  in  singuloa 
annoB  aut  menaea,  he  says,  potius  in  facto  quam  injure  conaiatit 
(D.  iv.  5.  10.)  It  did  not  cease  by  non-usage  or  by  capitis 
deminutio.    (D.  vii.  8.  10.  pr.) 

6.  Hsec  de  servitutibus  et  usu-  6.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  said  thus 
fructu  et  usu  et  habitatione  dixisse  much  concerning  servitudes,  usufruct^ 
sufficiat.  De  hereditate  autem  et  use,  and  habitation.  We  shall  treat 
de  obligationibus  suis  locis  propone-  of  inheritances  and  obligations  in  their 
mus.  £3n^suimus  summatim,  qui-  proper  places.  We  have  already  briefly 
bus  modis  jure  gentium  res  ad-  explained  how  things  are  acquired  by 
quiruntur :  modo  videamus,  quibus  the  law  of  nations  ;  let  us  now  ez- 
modis  legitime  et  oivili  jure  ad-  amine  how  they  are  acquired  by  statute 
quiruntur.  and  the  civil  law. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  servitudes  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that,  besides  the  possessory  interdicts  by  which  the  possession  of 
servitudes  was  secured,  there  were  two  real  actions  by  which  a 
claim  was  made  with  regard  to  a  servitude.  By  the  one  (actio  in 
rem  confessoria),  the  owner  of  the  servitude  claimed  to  have  his 
servitude  protected,  and  the  right  to  it  pronounced  to  be  his, 
against  any  one  who  attempted  U>  disturb  him  in  his  quasi-pos- 
session, or  disputed  his  right.  By  the  other  (actio  in  rem  nega- 
toria\  the  owner  of  a  thing  over  which  another  person  claimed  or 
exercised  a  servitude  himself  claimed  to  have  this  thing  pronounced 
free  from  the  servitude.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  was  rather  a 
defence  to  an  action  for  the  servitude  than  itself  a  real  action. 
But  it  was  considered  a  substantive  and  independent  action, 
because  the  owner  of  the  dominium  thereby  vinoicated  his  claim 
to  a  portion  of  it,  namely,  to  the  servitude  which  it  was  attempted 
to  detach  from  the  ownership.    (See  Book  iv.  Tit.  6.  2.) 

Justinian  now  returns  to  the  examination  of  the  modes  in 
which  things  are  acquired,  and  the  sixth  Title  would  properly 
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follow  the  latter  part  of  the  first.  Before,  however,  we  leave  the 
sabject  of  jv/ra  in  reva  faUing  short  of  ownership,  we  must  notice 
three  other  kinds  of  sach  jwra  in  rem  besides  servitudes,  of  which 
the  Institutes  here  make  no  mention.  These  are  the  jua  emphy- 
teu^icwriwm^  the  jua  svperficiariwni^  and  the  jua  pignoria. 

The  exact  time  when  servitudes  first  became  a  part  of  Roman 
law  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  Twelve  Tables  determine  the 
width  of  a  way,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  intended 
to  r^;ulate  the  width  of  a  way  to  which  one  person  had  a  right 
over  the  land  of  another.  However,  the  nature  of  servitudes 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  they  must  have  very  early  been 
recognised  by  law ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  learn  that  they  were  so 
long  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  period  at  which  the 
three  jura  in  rem,  which  we  have  just  named,  were  established 
as  a  part  of  law,  can  be  ascertained  more  readily.  The  first, 
the  iua  emphyteutica/rium,  though  based  on  an  institution  of  the 
dvil  law,  yet  only  assumed  its  peculiar  character  in  the  time 
of  the  Lower  Empire ;  the  two  others  owed  their  existence  to  the 
prsBtora 

The  jua  emphyteuticarivmi,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
emphyteuaia  (see  Book  iii.  Tit.  24.  3),  was  the  right  of  enjoying 
all  the  fruits,  and  disposing  at  pleasure,  of  the  praswium  of  another, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  (penaio,  or  canon)  to  the 
owner.  Formerly  the  lands  of  the  Roman  people,  of  municipalities, 
or  the  college  of  priests,  used  to  be  let  for  different  terms  of  years, 
sometimes  n)r  a  short  term,  such  as  that  of  five  years,  sometimes 
for  a  term  amounting  almost  to  a  perpetuity,  under  the  name  of 
agri  vectiaalea.  (Qai.  iii.  145.)  Afterwards,  not  only  the  lands 
but  also  the  houses  of  private  individuals  were  let  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  these  lands  and  houses  so  let  were  termed  prcedia 
emphyteuticaria  (C.  xi.  68.  61),  a  name  arising  from  there  being 
a  new  ownership,  or  what  almost  amounted  to  an  ownership,  en- 
grafted (^1^,  4^vr€V(D)  on  the  real  d(ym,irmuni.  Alongside  this  new 
tenure  still  continued  the  letting  by  the  state  of  a^/ri  vectiqalea. 
Either  shortly  before,  or  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  me  two  rights, 
that  relating  to  the  agri  vectigalea,  and  that  of  emphyteuaia, 
were  united  under  the  common  name  of  emphyteuaia,  and  subjected 
to  particular  regulationa 

Both  lands  and  buildings  could  be  subject  to  emphyteuaia, 
(Nov.  vii.  3. 1.  2.)  The  emj^At/feuto,  as  the  person  who  enjoyed  the 
right  was  termed,  besides  enjoyine;  all  the  rights  of  a  usufructuary, 
could  dispose  of  the  thing,  or  ra&er  of  his  ri^^hts  over  it,  in  any 
wav  he  pleased  (Nov.  vii.  3.  2),  except  that  the  dominua  had  a 
right  of  pre-emption ;  or,  if  he  did  not  exerdse  this  ri^ht,  he  had  a 
fine  on  the  transfer  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money.  (C.  iv.  66. 3.)  The  emphyteuta  could  create  a  servitude  over 
the  thing  or  mortgage  it  (D.  xiii.  7. 16.  2) ;  he  had  a  real  action 
(which,  however,  was  said  to  be  a  utilia  vindicatio,  because  he  was 
not  the  owner,  but  only  in  the  place  of  one)  to  defend  or  assert 
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liis  rights ;  and  at  his  death  his  right  was  transmitted  to  his  heirs. 
(Nov.  vii.  3.)  He  was  obliged  to  pay  his  penaio  under  any  circum- 
stances, whether  he  actually  benefited  by  his  emphyteusis  or  not, 
and  oould  be  expelled  if  th^e  pensio  was  three  years  in  arrear. 
(C.  iv.  66.  1.)  Me  was  also  lx>und  to  use  the  thing  over  which 
his  right  extended,  so  that  it  was  not  deteriorated  in  value  at  the 
time  his  right  expired.    (Nov.  vii.  3.  2.) 

The  right  of  siLperficies  was  almost  identical  with  that  of 
emphytevsis,  but  applied  only  to  the  auperficies,  that  is,  things 
buut  on  the  ground,  not  to  the  ground  itself.  It  was  the  right  of 
disposing  freely  of  a  building  erected  on  another  man's  soil  without 
destroying  it,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  jjrearly  rent.  (D.  vi.  1. 74.) 
It  must  have  been  the  creation  of  the  jue  proBtoriv/m  at  a  time 
when  there  was  nothing  like  the  emphytevsia  of  buildings,  and 
when  it  was  only  lands  that  were  let  as  agri  vectigcUes.  The 
rights  and  duties  of  the  euperficiarivSt  the  person  who  enjoyed 
the  right,  ma^  be  gathered  from  those  of  the  emphyteuta. 

The  jtbs  pignorie  was  the  right  given  to  a  creditor  over  a  thing 
belonging  to  another,  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
When  the  thing  over  which  the  right  was  given  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  creditor,  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  expressed 
by  the  word  pigmta ;  when  the  thing  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  debtor,  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  expressed  by  hypotheca. 
Sometimes  only  one  or  more  particular  things  were  under  a 
hvpotheca,  sometimes  all  the  property  of  the  debtor.  The  right 
of  the  creditor  extended  only  to  the  amount  of  his  debt,  but  all 
the  thing  pledged  was  subject  to  his  claim.  The  right  might  be 
created  by  the  mere  agreement  of  the  parties,  without  any  handin|r 
over  or  tradition  of  the  thing  pledged  to  the  creditor.  (C.  viii. 
17.  2.  9.)  Sometimes  the  right  was  created  by  a  magistrate,  who 

Stve  execution  to  a  creditor  by  this  means ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
w  created  what  was  called  hypotheca  tacita  over  the  property, 
as,  for  instance,  over  the  property  of  a  tutor,  in  favour  of  the 
pupil,  and  over  the  property  of  a  husband,  that  the  doe  of  the 
wife  might  be  restored. 

The  creditor  had  the  right  (1)  of  selling  (D.  xx.  5)  or  pledging 
(C.  viii.  24)  the  thing  pledged ;  (2)  of  satisfying  his  own  daim 
before  that  of  any  one  else  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  or  of 
the  money  obtained  by  pledj^g  the  thing ;  (3)  of  having  himself 
constituted  owner  of  the  thmg  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found 
for  it.  The  creditor  could  not  be  deprived  even  by  agreement 
of  his  power  of  sale.  Justinian  enacted  that,  unless  the  parties 
otherwise  agreed,  the  sale  should  take  place  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  notice  to  pay,  and  in  two  years  more,  if  no  purchaser 
oould  be  found,  the  creditor  could  be  declared  the  owner.  (Tit.  8. 
1  note.)  (4)  Of  bringing  a  real  action  (termed  the  actio  quaei'Ser' 
tnana)  against  any  Uiird  person  who  unlawfully  detained  the  thing 
pledged  to  him,  or,  if  he  had  only  a  hypotheca,  against  the  borrower 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  thing  pledged.   (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  7.) 
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If  the  same  thing  was  pledged  to  different  creditors,  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  first  pledged  had  generally  a  preference,  potior 
tempore,  potior  jure.  But  there  were  certain  hypothecce  which 
had  special  privileges  attached  to  l^hem,  and  which  had  a  first 
claim  on  the  property  of  the  debtor,  such  as  the  hypotheca  of  the 
fiscv^  or  imperial  treasury  for  the  payment  of  taxes  (C.  iv.  46. 1), 
and  that  of  a  wife  for  her  dos  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  29 ;  C.  viii.  14.  12) ; 
and  hypothecce  which  were  created  by  an  instrument  signed  by 
three  substantial  witnesses  had  a  preference  over  others  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Leo.    (C.  viii.  18.  11.) 

Oaius  speaks  of  an  older  form  of  giving  pledge,  the  contractus 
fiducice,  by  which  the  full  property  in  the  thing  pledged  was  made 
over  to  the  creditor  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  the  debtor 
being  entitled  to  a  reconveyance  if  he  paid  the  debt ;  but  this  was 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian.     (Oai.  ii.  59,  60.) 


Tit.  VI.    DE  USUCAPIONIBUS    ET    LONGI   TEMPORIS 
POSSESSIONIBUS. 


Jure  civili  oonstitutum  fuerat, 
at,  qui  bona  fide  ab  eo,  qui  dominus 
non  erat,  cum  crediderit,  eum  do- 
minum  esse,  rem  emerit  vel  ex 
donatione  aUave  qua  justa  causa 
acceperit,  is  eam  rem,  si  mobilis 
erat,  anno  ubique,  si  immobilis, 
biennio  tajitum  in  ItaJico  solo  usu- 
capiat,  ne  rerum  dominia  in  incerto 
essent.  £t  cimi  hoc  plaoitum  erat, 
putantibus  antiquionbus,  dominis 
sufficere  ad  inquirendas  res  suae 
praefata  tempora,  nobis  melior  sen- 
tentia  resedit,  ne  domini  maturius 
suis  rebus  defraudentur  neque  certo 
loco  benefioium  hoc  condudatur. 
Et  ideo  oonstitutionem  super  hoc 
promulgavimus,  qua  cautum  est,  ut 
res  quidem  mobiles  per  triennium 
usucapiantur,  immobiles  vero  per 
longi  temporis  possessionem,  id  est 
inter  prssentes  decennio,  inter  ab- 
sentee \iginti  annis  usucapiantur  et 
his  modis  non  solum  in  Italia,  sed 
in  omni  terra,  quas  nostro  imperio 
gubematur,  dominium  rerum  justa 
causa  possessionis  prcecedente  ad- 
quiratur. 


Gai.  iL  42-44 ;  D. 


By  the  civil  law  it  was  provided 
that  if  any  one  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
any  other  legal  means,  had  bona  fide 
received  a  thing  from  a  person  who 
was  not  the  owner,  but  whom  he 
thought  to  be  so,  he  should  acquire 
this  thing  by  use  if  he  held  it  for  one 
year,  if  it  was  a  moveable,  wherever 
it  might  be,  or  for  two  years,  if  it  was 
an  immoveable,  but  this  only  if  it  was 
in  the  solum  ItcUicum ;  the  object  of 
this  provision  being  to  prevent  the 
ownership  of  things  remaining  in  un- 
certainty. Such  was  the  decision  of 
the  ancients,  who  thought  the  times 
we  have  mentioned  sufficient  for 
owners  to  inquire  after  their  property ; 
but  we  have  come  to  a  much  better 
decision  from  a  wish  to  prevent  owners 
being  despoiled  of  their  property  too 
quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  benefit  of 
tnis  mode  of  axsquisition  being  confined 
to  any  particular  locality.  We  have 
accordingly  published  a  constitution 
providing  that  moveables  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  a  use  extending  for  three 
years,  but  immoveables  by  the  '  pos- 
session of  long  time,*  that  is,  ten 
years  for  persons  present,  and  twenty 
for  persons  absent ;  and  that  by  these 
means,  provided  a  just  cause  of  pos- 
session precede,  the  ownership  of 
things  may  be  acquired,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  every  country  subject  to 
our  empire, 
xli.  3. 1 ;  C.  vii.  35. 
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The  subject  of  possessio  is  only  treated  indirectly  in  the  In- 
stitutes, and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  mode  of 
acquiring  property  called  usucapion. 

By  poasessio  is  meant  primarily  mere  detention,  i.e.  the  physi- 
cal apprehension  of  a  thing.  If  the  possessor  adds  the  intention 
(animus)  of  holding  the  thinff  as  his  own  and  of  exercising  over  it 
all  the  rights  of  an  owner,  then  he  has  legal  possession  of  it  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  physical  possession  involved  in  a  simple  de- 
tention. When  a  person  had  legal  possession  of  a  thing,  he  was 
protected  in  his  possession  against  any  one  who  had  not  a  better 
title  to  possess,  and  in  order  to  protect  him  the  prsator  granted  him 
an  interdict.  If  his  possession  was  not  founded  on  force  or  fraud, 
and  had  been  acquired  by  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition,  then  it 
ripened,  after  a  length  of  time  laid  down  by  law,  into  full  owner- 
ship, and  the  process  by  which  the  change  was  effected  was  termed 
v^ucapio.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  term  legal  or  juristical 
possession,  the  protection  of  nie  rights  of  the  possessor  by  in- 
terdicts, and  the  transmutation  under  certain  circumstances  of 
possessio  into  ownership  by  the  lapse  of  time,  are  the  three  main 
points  on  which  attention  has  to  be  fixed  in  examining  the  sub- 
ject ot  possessio. 

The  two  requisites  of  legal  possession  are  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  words  detentio  and  animus.  The  detention  of  a  corporeal 
thing  means  such  a  holding  of  it  as  enables  the  person  detaining 
to  deal  with  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  a  person  who  enters 
on  part  of  a  piece  of  land  has  detention  of  the  whole  because  it  is 
at  his  pleasure  to  go  to  any  part  of  it.  A  person  who  has  the  kejr 
of  a  granary  has  the  means  of  going  into  tne  granary.  The  am- 
m/us  means  the  intention  of  the  possessor  to  hold  the  thing  possessed 
as  his  own,  and  not  as  a  borrower  holds  the  thing,  for  the  latter 
holds  it  avowedly  as  belonging  to  another  (alieno  noTnine). 

When  a  person  was  in  possession  of  a  thing  physically,  but 
without  theanimuspossidendi^asAhorrower  would  be  of  the  thing 
lent,  he  was  said  not  to  possess  it,  but  to  be  in  possession  of  it,  non 
possidet,  est  tamtwm  in  possessions  (D.  xli.  2.  10) ;  and  a  person 
merely  in  possession  was  not  protected  by  interdicts.  The  Roman 
jurists  contrast  natural  with  civil  possession,  and  in  natural  posses- 
sion they  include  the  two  cases  of  a  possessor  not  possessing  6o7ia 
fide  and  ex  justa  causa  and  a  person  in  possessions,  while  by  civil 
possession  they  mean  such  a  possession  as  was  capable  of  trans- 
mutation by  usucapion,  that  is,  was  bona  Me  and  ex  justa  causa. 

The  edict  fixed  certain  cases  in  which  the  prsBtor  would  himself 
at  once  give  a  decision  and  pronounce  what  was  to  be  done  without 
sending  the  case  to  be  examined  by  a  judex,  and  the  order  of  the 
praetor  thus  given  was  called  an  interdict  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  15.) 
What  was  termed  an  interdictum  retinendcs  possessionis  was 
granted  to  a  person  whose  possession  had  been  disturbed  or 
threatened  with  disturbance,  and  an  interd4,ctwm  recuperandcs 
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pos8€88i(mi8  was  granted  to  a  person  who  had  been  forably  ejected 
from  his  possession.  Whenever ^a  person  possessed  a  tlung  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  intention  of  treating  it  as  if  he  was  the 
owner,  that  is,  as  if  it  belonged  to  him,  the  possessor  had  a  right 
to  the  interdicts  that  protected  his  possession.  But  it  was  only 
when  the  possession  was  bona  fide  and  exjusta  causa  that  the 
operation  of  usucapion  would  transmute  hiii  possession  into  owner- 
ship :  that  is,  the  possessor  must  have  commenced  his  possession, 
fliinlriTig  he  had  a  real  right  to  possess,  and  have  acquired  it  by 
a  recognised  legal  methc^  of  acquiring  property.  A  possessio 
which  was  commenced  under  these  circumstances  was  changed 
into  dominium  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  time  required,  as  fixed  by 
ihe  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  two  vears  if  the  thing  possessed 
was  an  immoveable,  and  one  year  if  it  was  a  moveable.  The 
operation  of  usucapion  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Roman  law.  Things  that  being  res  mancijn  ought  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  mancipation,  but  had  been  conveyed  with- 
out the  necessary  ceremony,  were  not  legally  passed  in  ownership 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  nominally  conveyed.  But  the 
very  short  time  requisite  for  the  operation  of  usucapion  quickly 
changed  the  possession  into  dominivmi,  and  thus  ended  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legal  and  beneficial  interesta  And,  generally,  when 
the  prsetor  ^ve  the  possession  of  property  where  he  could  not  by 
strict  law  ^ve  the  ownership,  that  is,  when  he  exercised  his  equit- 
able jurisdiction,  the  operation  of  usucapion  soon  converted  the 
possessor  honorwm  into  the  full  legal  do^ninus. 

In  order  that  the  ownership  of  a  thing  should  be  acquired  by 
usucapion,  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  the  thing  itself  should 
be  susceptible  of  being  held  in  dominio.  There  was  no  owner^ 
ship  possible,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  solum  provinciale, 
ana,  therefore,  no  usucapion.  The  emperor  or  the  people  were 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  actual  occupier  of  land  in  the  provinces 
could  not  be  the  owner ;  he  could  only  be  protected  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it ;  and  the  prsBtors  protected  his  possession  against  the 
claim  of  any  one  asserting  himself  to  be  the  rightful  possessor,  by 
permitting  the  possessor,  when  he  had  held  the  land  &>r  ten  years, 
if  he  and  the  claimant  had  during  that  time  inhabited  the  same 
province  (inter  jyrcesentes),  or  when  he  had  held  it  for  twenty  years, 
if  they  had  not  (inter  ai>sentes),  to  repel  the  action  by  an  exception, 
which,  as  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  intentio,  was  termed 
a  prcBScriptio  (see  Introd.  sec.  104),  and  would  probably  be  in  tins 
form :  Ea  res  agatur,  cujvs  non  est  longi  temporis  possessio ; 
and  this  prescription  or  exception  (for  the  terms  may  be  used  in- 
difierently ,  as  it  was  only  in  the  early  times  of  the  construction  of 
the  formula  that  such  a  defence  was  really  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  intentio),  if  found  to  be  true  in*fact,  made  the  pos- 
sessor quite  secura 

This  prescription,  however,  had  not  exactly  the  same  effect  as 
usucapion.    In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  make  the  person  owner 
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of  the  immoveable,  for  nothing  could  do  that  with  respect  to  the 
soVwm  provinciale.  Secondly,  if  an  action  was  brought  by  tiie 
real  owner,  the  usucapion  was  not  interrupted  until  judgment  had 
been  given  against  the  jpoesessor  (D.  xli.  4.  2.  21) ;  whereas,  if  an 
action  was  brought  against  the  possessor  of  an  immoveable  in  the 
solwm  provinciale,  the  prceacriptio  longi  temporis  was  of  no  avail 
imless  the  time  required  had  exi)ired  before  the  proceeding  had 
reached  that  stage  termed  the  litis  conteatatio.  (See  Introd.  sec 
105.)  Lastly,  the  effect  of  the  prceaoriptio  Umgi  temporia  was  in 
one  way  more  favourable  to  the  possessor  than  that  of  usucapion ; 
for  the  person  who  acquired  a  thmg  by  usucapion  acquired  it  with 
all  its  Liabilities  and  charges;  i^ereas  the  prcBscriptio  longi 
temporia  was  a  good  plea  to  the  action  of  a  person  who  claimed  to 
have  a  right  over  the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  a  right  of  servitude  or 
mortgage,  which  he  had  not  asserted  while  the  time  was  running, 
so  that  the  possessor  who  could  use  this  plea  had  the  thing  he 
possessed  quite  free  from  an^  liability  or  charge  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  his  possession.  (D.  xU.  3.  44.  5 ;  D.  xliv.  3.  12.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  all  difference  between  the  aolv/m 
Italicfwm  and  the  aolum  provindale  was  done  away.  The  text 
furnishes  us  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  change  made  in  the 
effect  of  possession.  Under  Justinian  possession  during  three 
years  (called,  however,  usucapion  in  this  case — see  paragr.  12  of 
this  Title)  gave  the  ownership  of  moveables ;  possession  during 
ten  years  if  the  parties  were  present,  or  twenty  if  they  were  absent, 
gave  the  ownership  of  immoveables.  Thus  the  length  of  possession 
no  longer  afforded  merely  a  means  of  repelling  an  action,  but  con- 
ferred the  dominium,  although  the  word  prceacriptio  was  used 
to  express  the  process.    (See  Tit.  9.  5  of  this  Book.) 

1.  Sedaliqnandoetiamsimazime  1.  SometimeB,  however,  although 

quia  bona  fide  rem  possederit,  non  the  thing  is  possessed  with  perfect  good 
tomen  illi  usucapio  ullo  tempore  faith,  yetusucapiondoes  not  operate  by 
procedit,  velnti  si  quia  libemm  ho-  any  length  of  time ;  as,  for  instance,, 
minem  yel  rem  sacram  vel  religiosam  when  the  possession  is  of  a  free  person, 
vel  servnm  fugitivam  possideat.  a  thing  sacred  or  religions,  or  a  ragitiye 

slave. 
Gal  iL  45.  4a 

The  Institutes  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  acquisition  b^  use.  These  exceptions  arise  from  two 
sources :  either  the  thing  which  we  have  possessed  is  in  its  nature 
incapable  of  being  acquired  by  use,  or  there  is  something  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  come  into  our  possession  which  prevents 
length  of  possession  having  its  ordinary  effect. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  incorporeal  thing  could  be  acquired  by 
usucapion,  incorporalea  rea  traditionem  et  uaucapionem  non 
recipere  mamifeatv/m  eat  (D.  xli.  1.  43);  but  see  as  to  servitudes 
Tii  3.  4  note,  and  as  to  inheritances  note  to  paragr.  10  of  this 
Title. 

The  fugitive  slave  could  not  be  acquired  by  use,  because 
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he  was  oonsidered  to  have  robbed  his  master  of  his  interest 
in  him  by  his  flight,  8ui  fvHum  facere  intellegitur.  (D.  xlvii 
2.  60.) 

2.  Things  stolen  or  seized  by  vio- 
lence, cannot  be  acquired  by  use, 
although  they  have  beenpossessed  bona 
fide  during  the  length  of  time  above 
prescribed  ;  for  usucapion  is  prevented 
as  to  things  stolen,  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  by  the  lex  Atinia; 
as  to  things  seized  by  violence,  by  the 
lex  Julia  et  Plautia» 
Gai.  il  45 ;  D.  xli.  3.  4.  6. 

The  lex  Atinia  was  a  plebiacitum  named  after  its  proposer 
Atinius  Labeo,  B.C.  19/.  The  lex  Plautia,  proposed  by  M. 
Plautius,  was  passed  B.c.  89.  We  know  nothing  of  the  lex  Julia 
here  mentioned  except  that  its  name  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  it  may  possibly  be  the  lex 
Julia  de  vi  publica  seu  privata  referred  to  in  Book  iv.  Tit.  18.  8. 


FurtivflB  quoque  res  et  qute  vi 
possessffi  sunt,  nee  si  pnedicto  longo 
tempore  bona  fide  possessse  fuerint 
usucapi  possunt:  nam  furtivarum 
rerum  lex  dnodecim  tabularum  et 
lex  Atinia  inhibet  usucapionem,  vi 
possessarum  lex  Julia  et  Plautia. 


3.  Quod  autem  dictum  est  furtiv- 
arum et  vi  possessarum  rerum  usu- 
capionem per  legem  prohibitam  esse, 
non  eo  pertinet,  ut  ne  ipse  fur  quive 
per  vim  possidet,  usucapere  possit : 
nam  his  alia  ratione  usucapio  non 
competit,  quia  scilicet  mala  fide  pos- 
sident :  sea  ne  ullus  alius,  quamvis 
«b  eis  bona  fide  emerit  vel  ex  alia 
causa  acceperit,  usucapiendi  jus  ha- 
beat.  Unde  in  rebus  mobilibus  non 
facile  prooedit,  ut  bone  fidei  posses- 
eori  usucapio  competat.  Nam  qui 
aJienam  rem  vendidit  vel  ex  alia 
causa  tradidit,  furtum  ejus 
mittit. 


com- 


3.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that 
the  usucapion  of  things  stolen  or  seized 
by  violence  is  prohibited  by  these  laws, 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  thief  himself, 
or  he  who  possesses  himself  of  the 
thing  by  violence,  is  unable  to  acquire 
the  property  by  use,  for  another  reason 
prevents  them,  namely,  that  their  pos- 
session is  mala  fide  ;  but  that  no  one 
else,  although  he  has  in  good  faith 
purchased,  or  taken  in  anv  way  from 
them,  is  able  to  acquire  tne  property 
by  use.  Whence,  as  to  moveables,  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  a  bona  fide 

Possessor  gains  l^e  property  in  them 
y  use.  For  whenever  any  one  has  sold, 
or  made  over  on  any  other  title,  a 
thing  belonging  to  another,  he  commits 
a  theft  of  it. 
Gai.  ii.  49,  50. 

The  vitium  furti  remained  indefinitely  attached  to  the  res 
^intil  it  came  back  into  the  hands  of  the  owner  or  until  he  knew 
where  it  was.    (D.  xlvii.  2.  20  and  1.  16.  215.) 

In  the  case  of  moveables  everything  sold  or  delivered  over  by 
«  person  who  knew  himself  not  to  be  the  owner  was  considered 
stolen,  and  therefore  could  not  be  acquired  by  use ;  and  it  could 
not  often  happen  that  a  person  who  was  not  the  real  owner  could 
sell  or  deliver  a  moveable,  thinking  himself  to  be  the  owner. 


4.  Bed  tamen  id  aliquando  aliter 
Be  habet.  Nam  si  heres,  rem  defuncto 
commodatam  aut  locatam  vel  apud 
<eum  depositam  existimans  hereoita- 
riam  esse,  bona  fide  accipienti  vendi- 
derit  aut  donaverit  aut  dotis  nomine 
dederit,  quin  is,  qui  acceperit,  usu- 
capere possit,  dubium  non  est,  quippe 


4.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  for,  if  an  heir,  supposing  a  thing 
lent  or  let  to  the  deceased,  or  deposited 
with  him,  to  be  a  part  of  the  inheritance, 
sells  or  gives  it  as  a  gift  or  do8  to  a 
person  who  receives  it  bonafidef  there 
IB  no  doubt  that  the  person  receiving 
it  may  acquire  the  property  in  it  by 
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ea  res  in  furti  vitimn  ixon  oeciderit,  use ;  for  the  thing  is  not  tainted  with 
cum  utique  heres,  qui  bona  fide  tarn-  the  vice  of  theft,  as  the  heir  who  has 
quam  suam  alienaverit,  furtum  non  bona  fide  alienated  it  as  his  own,  haa 
committit.  certainly  not  been  guilty  of  a  theft. 

Gai.  ii.  50. 

5.  Item  m  is,  ad  quern  anciUie  5.  Soif  the  usufructuary  of  a  female 

ususfructus  pertinet,  partum  suum  slave  sells  or  gives  away  her  child,  be* 

esse  credens  vendiderit  aut  donav-  lievingit  to  be  his  property,  he  does 

erit,  furtum  non  committit :  furtum  not  commit    theft ;   for  theft  is  not 

enim  sine  afifectu  furandi  non  com-  conomitted  without  the  intention  of 

mittitur.  thieving. 

Gai.  ii.  50. 

In  such  a  case  the  usufructuary  would  make  a  legal  mistake^ 
but  would  not  act  with  a  criminal  intention.     (Tit.  1.  37.) 


6.  Aliis  quoque  modis  accidere 
potest,  ut  quis  sine  vitio  furti  rem 
aUenam  ad  aliquem  transferat  et 
effioiat,  ut  a  possessore  usucapiatur. 


6.  It  may  also  happen  in  varioua 
other  ways,  that  a  man  may  transfer 
a  thing  belonging  to  another  without 
the  vice  of  theft  tainting  the  thing,  so 
that  the  possessor  acquires  the  property 
in  it  by  use. 
Gai.  iL  50. 

As,  for  instance,  if  a  person  who  was  not  heir  thought  that  he 
was,  and  sold  a  thing  which  was  part  of  the  inheritance  (D.  xli. 
3.  36.  1) ;  or  if  a  person  took  possession  of  a  thing  which  he 
believed  the  owner  had  intended  to  abandon  (D.  xli.  7.  4). 


7.  Quod  autem  ad  eaa  res,  quae 
solo  continentur,  expeditius  proce- 
dit :  ut  si  quis  loci  vaoantis  posses- 
sionem propter  absentiam  aut  negle- 
gentiam  doznini,  aut  quia  sine  suc- 
cessore  decesserit,  sine  vi  nancisca- 
tur.  Qui  quamvis  ipse  mala  fide 
possidet,  quia  intellegit,  se  alienum 
fundum  occupasse,  tamen,  si  alii 
bona  fide  accipienti  tradiderit,  pot- 
ent ei  longa  possessione  res  adquiri, 
quia  neque  furtivum  neque  vi  pos- 
sessum  accepit;  abolita  est  enim 
quorundam  veterum  sententia  existi- 
mantium,  etiam  fundi  locive  furtum 
fieri,  et  eorum,  quires  soli  ^ossident, 
prinoipalibus  constitutionibus  pro- 
spioitur,  ne  cui  longa  et  indubitata 
possessio  auferri  debeat. 


7.  But  as  to  things  appertaining 
to  the  soil,  usucapion  operates  more 
readily;  as  if  a  person  without  vio- 
lence takes  possession  of  a  place  vaocmt 
by  the  absence  or  negligence  of  the 
owner,  or  by  his  having  died  without 
a  successor ;  for,  although  his  posses- 
sion is  mala  Me,  since  he  knows  that 
he  has  seized  on  land  not  belonging  to 
him,  yet  if  he  transfers  it  to  a  person 
who  receives  it  bona  fide,  this  person 
will  acquire  the  property  in  it  by  long 
possession,  as  the  thing  he  receives  has 
neither  been  stolen  nor  seized  by  vio- 
lence. The  opinion  of  the  ancients,, 
who  thought  that  there  could  be  a  theft, 
of  a  piece  of  land  or  a  place,  is  now 
abandoned,  and  there  are  imperial 
constitutions  which  provide  that  na 

SOBsessor  of  an  immoveable  shall  be 
eprived  of  a  long  and  undoubted  pos- 
session. 
Gai.  ii.  51 ;  0.  vii.  B3.  1,  2. 

If  things  immoveable  could  have  been  stolen,  as  was  the- 
opinion  of  Sabinus  (AUL.  Qell.  xi.  18),  the  acquisition  of  im- 
moveables by  length  of  possession  would  have  been  as  difficult  as 
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that  of  moveables ;  bat  as  the  bona  fides  of  the  actual  possessor 
cured  the  mala  fides  of  the  first  person  who  began  the  possession, 
it  mi^ht  very  well  happen  that  the  property  in  immoveables 
should  be  gained  in  this  way.  By  Novel  119  (cap.  7),  A.D.  542, 
Justinian  altered  this,  and  only  allowed  the  title  by  possession 
during  ten  or  twenty  years  where  the  true  owner  was  aware  of  his 
right,  and  of  the  transfer  to  the  bona  fide  poeaeaaor;  otherwise  the 
right  of  ownership  was  not  gained  until  aiter  a  possession  of  thirty 
years. 

8.  Aliquando  etiam  fartiva  vel  8.  Sometiines  even  a  thing  stoleii 
vi poBsesaa res tumcapi potest:  veluti  or  possessed  by  violence  may  be  ac- 
si  in  domini  potestatem  reversa  quired  by  use;  for  instance,  if  it  has 
fuerit ;  tunc  enim,  vitio  rei  purgato,  come  back  into  the  power  of  its  owner, 
procedit  ejus  usuoapio.  for  then,  the  taint  being  purged,  the 

acquisition  by  use  may  take  place. 
D.  xlL  a.  4.  6. 

In  order  that  a  thing  once  stolen  should,  after  again  falling 
under  the  power  of  its  owner,  be  capable  of  being  acquired  by  a 
bona  fide  possessor,  it  was  necessary  that  the  owner  of  the  thin^ 
should  recover  it  as  a  thin^  belonging  to  himself.  If  he  purchased 
it  not  knowing  that  it  befonged  to  him,  the  vice  or  taint  of  theft 
was  not  purg^    (D.  xli.  3.  4.  12.) 

9.  Bes  fisci  nostri  usncapi  non  9.  Things  belonffing  to  our  fiacus 
potest.  Sed  Papinianus  scripsit,  cannot  be  acquired  by  use.  But  Pa- 
Donis  yaoantibus  nsco  nondum  nun-  pinian  has  given  his  opinion  that  if, 
tiatis,  bona  fide  emptoremsibitradi-  before  bona  vctcarUia  have  been  re- 
tam  rem  ex  his  oonis  usucapere  ported  to  the  fiactu,  a  bona  fide  piur- 
posse :  et  ita  divus  Pius  et  divi  Se-  chaser  receives  any  of  them,  he  can 
verus  et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.  acquire  the  property  in  them  by  use. 

And  tiie  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
the  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus, 
have   issued  rescripts  in 'accordance 
with  this  opinion. 
D.  xU.  8.  18. 

Bona  vacoMtia  was  the  term  used  to  express  the  property  of 
persons  who  died  without  successors.  These  goods  belonged  to 
the  fi^cus  on  being  reported  by  the  officers  of  the  treasury  (D. 
xlix.  14.  1.  1),  but  up  to  that  time  they  could  be  acquired  by 
usucapion. 

10.  Novissime  sciendum  est,  rem  10.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
talem  esse  debere,  ut  in  se  non  ha-  a  thing  must  be  such  as  to  have  no 
beat  vitium,  ut  a  bona  fide  emptore  taint  of  vice  in  itself  in  order  that  the 
usucapi  possit  vel  qui  ez  alia  justa  bona )S(;^  purchaser  or  person  who  pes- 
causa  possidet.  sesses  it  under  any  other  legal  title 

may  acquire  it  by  use. 
D.  xli.  a.  24. 

The  word  *  vice,*  as  used  here  with  reference  to  acquisition  by 
use,  includes  every  obstacle  that  prevented  a  thing  being  of  a 
kind  to  be  acquired  by  length  of  possession.     The  &st  requisite 
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of  dvil  possession,  of  possession,  that  is,  capable  of  ripening  into 
ownership  by  usucapion,  was  that  the  thing  possessed  should  not 
have  any  vice  in  it,  should  not  be  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be 
acquired  by  usucapion.  To  the  instances  of  such  things  given 
above  in  paragraplis  1, 2,  and  9,  may  be  added  things  forming  part 
of  a  do8,  unless  the  term  of  usucapion  had  begun  to  run  before 
the  marriage.  (D.  xxiii.  6.  16 ;  C.  v.  12.  30.)  Secondly,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  thing  should  be  possessed  ex  justa  cavsa.  By 
this  it  was  meant  that  it  must  have  come  into  the  power  of  the 
possessor  by  a  means,  such  as  sale  or  gift,  which  was  recpgnised  by 
law  as  a  good  foundation  for  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  might 
have  so  come,  and  yet  no  title  be  acquired  to  the  ownership,  except 
by  usucapion :  the  person  who  transferred  it  might  not  have  been 
the  real  owner ;  or  the  person  who  received  it  might  not  have  had 
a  rid^t  to  do  so. 

The  Digest  (xli.  2.  3.  21 ;  xli.  4.  et  seq.)  gives  a  long  series  of 
Titles  in  which  the  several  ^ttato  causes  of  possession  are  examined 
separately,  and  the  different  characters  in  which  a  person  possessed 
are  treated  of.  Thus,  a  person  might  possess  pro  emptore,  as  having 
bought  the  thing ;  pro  donato,  as  naving  received  it  as  a  gift ; 
pro  dote,  as  having  received  it  as  a  doa  ;  pro  aoluto,  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt ;  pro  derelicto,  as  having  taken  it  when  abandoned 
by  its  owner.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  person  who  sold,  gave,  or 
aoandoned  the  thing,  might  not  have  l]^n  the  real  owner,  and 
then  the  possessor  could  only  acquire  the  property  in  the  thing  by 
use.  Or  again,  he  might  possess  pro  legato,  and  then  if  he  was 
not  the  person  to  whom  the  legacy  had  really  been  left,  or  if 
the  legacy  had  been  revoked,  he  might  acquire  by  use  the  property 
in  the  thmg.  In  this  case  it  was  not  the  testator's  not  being  the 
proprietor  that  made  the  possessor  not  the  true  owner,  but  it  was  the 
tatter's  having  no  right  to  have  the  possession  of  the  thing.  Again, 
he  might  possess  a  thing  pro  8Uo,  a  general  term  specially  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  possession  of  fnictvs  gathered  bona  fide,  or 
that  of  res  nullivs,  such  as  wild  animals.  If  he  took  possession 
of  an  animal,  naturally  wild,  which  had  been  tamed,  and  possessed 
it  pro  sibo,  he  did  not  at  once  acquire  the  property  in  it,  because 
it  was  not  of  a  nature,  since  it  had  ceased  to  be  wild,  to  be 
acquired  by  mere  possession,  but  he  became  the  owner  by  use. 
(D.  xU.  10.  1,  2 ;  D.  xH.  2.  3.  21.) 

Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  bona  fides ;  the 
possessor  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  that  which  there  was  faulty  in 
the  manner  he  haa  gained  possession.  No  ignorance  of  a  leading 
principle  of  law,  sudi  as  that  a  person  below  the  age  of  puberty 
could  not  alienate  his  goods  (D.  xxiL  6.4.;  D.  iili  3.  31.  pr.),  nor 
any  wilful  ignorance  of  facts,  would  be  permitted  as  the  commence- 
ment of  usucapion.  (D.  xxii.  6.  6.)  But  if  a  person  was  only 
ignorant  of  a  fact,  of  which  it  was  excusable  he  should  be  ignorant, 
as  that  a  vendor  was  under  full  age,  his  possession  was  bona  fide. 
(D.  xli  4.  2.  16.)     If  the  property  of  a  pupil  or  minor  had  been 
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gained  by  another  person  by  usMcapio,  the  prsdtor  would  allow  the 
usucapion  to  be  rescinded  on  good  reason  being  shown,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  usucaptor  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  age  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason.  In  the  case  of  sale  it  was  necessary  that 
this  hona  fides  should  exist  at  the  moment  of  the  contract  being 
made,  and  also  at  that  of  its  being  performed  (D.  xlL  3.  48),  and 
in  every  case  it  was  necessary  it  should  exist  at  the  commence- 
ment of  possession.  But  after  the  possession  was  once  commenced 
hona  fide,  a  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  did  not  vitiate 
the  possession.  Gains  notices  three  exceptional  cases  where  a  mala 
fide  possessor  might  acquire  by  usucapion.  Inheritances  at  one 
time,  though  incorporeal  things,  could  be  acquired  by  usucapion, 
although  it  was  afterwards  held  that  only  the  component  parts 
could  be  so  acquired;  and  as  the  Twelve  Tables  had  said  that  things 
of  the  soil  should  be  acquired  in  two  years,  and  other  things  (ceteras 
res)  in  one,  and  the  inheritance  was  not  a  thing  of  the  soil,  it  was 
held  that  the  inheritance  or  any  part  could  be  acquired  in  a  year — 
the  reason  being,  says  Gains,  that  the  law  wished  to  hurry  heirs  to 
enter  on  inheritances  in  order  that  the  sacred  rites  might  be  per- 
formed, and  creditors  satisfied ;  so  that  if  a  man  held  anything,  even 
land,  forming  part  of  an  inheritance,  for  one  year  only,  he  acquired 
it  by  usucapion,  although  he  knew  it  was  part  of  the  inheritance, 
and  he  was  thus  acting  mala  fide.  (Gai.  ii.  52-58.)  But  this 
kind  of  usucapion  was  made  ineffectual  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
(Gai.  ii.  57.)  Secondly,  if  a  thing  was  given  over  by  one  man  to 
another  to  hold  for  him  fiducice  causa,  was,  e.g.,  deposited  with 
him  or  pledged  to  him,  the  original  owner,  if  he  got  possession  of 
the  thing,  could  re-acquire  it  by  usucapion  in  a  year,  even  if  it  was 
an  immoveable  (Gai.  ii.  59) ;  but  if  it  was  pledged  the  new 
possession  could  not  thus  operate  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  the 
request  of  the  original  owner.  (Gai.  ii.  60.)  Thirdly,  the  owner 
of  a  thing  mortgaged  to  the  state  and  sold  for  non-payment  of 
the  mortgage  debt  could  re-acquire  it  by  usucapion  against  the 
prcediator  or  purchaser  from  the  state  ;  but  if  it  was  an  immove- 
able two  years'  possession  was  necessary.    (Gai.  ii.  61.) 

11.  Error    autem    falsse    causae  11.  But  if  a  mistake  is  made  as 

usucapionem  non  parit.  Yeluti  si  to  the  title  of  possession,  and  it  is 
quis  cum  non  emerit,  emisse  se  wrongly  supposed  to  be  just,  there  is 
existimans  possideat :  vel  cum  ei  no  usucapion.  As,  for  instance,  if  any 
donatum  non  fuerat,  quasi  ex  dona-  one  possesses  in  the  belief  that  he  has 
tione  possideat  bou^t,  when  he  has  not  bought,  or 

that  he  has  received  a  gift,  when  no 
gift  has  really  been  made  to  him. 
^  D.  xU.  3.  27. 

Supposing  a  person  who  thought  that  he  had  acquired  ex  justa 
causa  had  not,  supposing,  for  instance,  he  thought  a  person  in- 
tended to  give  him  a  thing  who  did  not,  or  if  he  had  received  a 
thing  in  payment  of  a  debt,  while  really  no  debt  was  recognised, 
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the  question  naturally  suggested  itself  whether  the  imperfection 
in  the  possession  could  be  cured  by  bona  fides,  that  is,  an  honest 
belief  that  the  cauea  was  juata,  that  a  gift  had  been  made,  or 
that  a  debt  was  recognised.  The  question  nad  been  much  debated 
by  the  jurists,  and  Justinian  here  decides  it  by  declaring  that  the 
imperfection  could  not  be  so  cured,  and  that  if  the  possessor  had 
been  mistaken  in  this  respect  length  of  possession  would  not  profit 
him.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  consistent  with  that  of  the  Digest, 
which  treats  a  plausible  error  (an  error  into  which  a  man  might 
naturally  and  reasonably  have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  causa)  as 
permitting  usucapion  to  take  place.  We  learn,  for  example,  from 
the  Digest,  that  where  it  was  with  respect  to  an  act  of  some  one 
througn  whom  the  possessor  believed  his  title  to  have  been  gained, 
and  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  have  been  acting  for  mm  as 
his  procurator,  that  the  mistake  was  made,  the  possessor  could 
acquire  by  use,  although  this  person  might  not  have  acted  as  the 
possessor  supposed.     (D.  xli.  4.  11.) 

12.  Diutina  possessio,  quae  prod-  12.  Long  possession,  which  has  be- 
esse  c<£perat  def uncto,  et  neredi  et  gun  to  reckon  in  favour  of  the  deceased, 
bonorumpossesBoricontinuatur,  licet  is  continued  in  favour  of  the  heir 
ipse  Bciat,  preedimn  alienum :  quodsi  or  honorum  possessor,  although  he  may 
ille  initium  justum  non  habuit,  he-  know  that  the  immoveable  belongs  to 
redi  et  bonorum  possessor!,  licet  another  person ;  but  if  the  deceased 
ignorant!,  possessio  non  prodest.  conmienced  his  possession  mala  fide. 
Quod  nostra  constitutio  similiter  et  the  possession  does  not  profit  the  heir 
in  usucapionibus  observar!  const!-  or  bonorum  possessor,  although  ignor- 
tuit,  ut  tempora  oontinuentur.  ant  of  this.    And  our  constitution  has 

enacted  the  same  with  respect  to  usu- 
capions, so  that  the  times  of  possession 
by  different  persons  may  be  reckoned 
as  running  through. 
D.  xli.  4.  2.  19 ;  D.  xliv.  3.  11 ;  C.  vii  31. 

Persons  who  possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore,  that  is,  as 
bonorum  possessores,  did  not  themselves  begin  a  new  usucapion, 
but  continued  the  persona  of  the  deceased,  and  were  placed  in 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  anything  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed, as  if  he  had  himself  continued  to  possess  it.  If,  for 
example,  the  deceased  had  possessed  the  thing  pro  emptore  or  pro 
donato,  the  heres  or  bon^orum  possessor  continued  to  possess  it 
in  the  same  way,  and  added  to  the  time  of  his  possession  the 
time  during  which  the  deceased  had  possessed  it. 

Similiter  in  usucapionibus,  i.e.  the  continuation  of  possession 
by  the  heir  or  bonorwm  possessor,  shall  apply  to  the  usucapion  of 
moveables  by  three  years'  possession. 

13.  Inter  venditorem  quoque  et  13.  Between  the  buyer  and  the 
emptorem  conjungi  tempore  divi  seller,  too,  the  Emperors  Severus  and 
Severus  et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.      Antoninus  have  decided  by  rescript  that 

their  several  times  of  possession  ^all 
be  reckoned  together. 
D.  xlL  4.  2.  20. 
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Persons  who  were  merely  successors  of  others  in  holding 
particular  things  by  sale,  gift,  legacy,  &c,  did  not  of  course  con- 
tinue the  possession,  for  they  did  not  continue  the  person,  of  their 
predecessor.  But  if  both  the  possession  of  their  predecessor,  and 
their  own,  were  such  as  to  give  rise  to  usucapion,  the  times  of  the 
two  possessions  were  added  together.  If  there  was  something  to 
prevent  this  in  the  possession  of  their  predecessors,  their  own 
possession  was  the  first  commencement  of  the  usucapion. 

The  interruption  of  usucapion  was  termed  uawrpatio.  (D.  xli 
3.  2.)  It  might  take  place  in  various  ways.  The  thing  itself 
might  be  taken  away  from  the  possessor,  or,  if  it  was  an  immove- 
able, he  might  be  expelled  from  it  (D.  xli.  3.  5) ;  or  it  might 
become  impossible,  from  physical  causes,  such  as  an  inroad  of  the 
sea,  to  occupy  it  (D.  xli.  2.  3.  17) ;  or,  again,  the  possessor  might 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  he  would  not  be  reinstated 
in  his  possession  by  postliminium,  for  possession  was  a  fact,  and 
as  he  had  ceased  to  possess,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  only 
begin  a  new  possession  by  again  possessing  the  thing  (D.  xlix.  15. 
12.  2) ;  or  the  interruption  might  be  what  was  termed  civil,  that 
is,  be  produced  by  an  action  to  contest  the  right,  and  with  respect 
to  this  Justinian  (C.  vii.  33. 10)  made  the  time  of  the  first  raising 
of  the  controversy  (w^ta  controversia)  the  period  of  interruption, 
instead  of  the  litis  contestatio  (see  Introd.  sec.  105),  which  had 
no  place  in  the  dvil  process  of  his  tim& 

There  was  also  a  prescription  or  possession,  termed  longissimi 
temporis.  If  there  was  a  possession  for  thirty  years,  or,  in  the 
case  of  ecclesiastical  property,  or  hypothecated  property  in  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor,  for  forty  jrears,  whatever  vitiv/m  or  obstacle 
there  might  be  to  the  acquisition  by  use,  for  instance,  theft, 
violence,  absence  of  iusta  causa,  or  m,ala  fides,  the  possessor 
could  repel  actions  Drought  to  claim  the  thing.  (C.  vii.  39; 
Nov.  117.) 

14  Edicto   divi  Maroi  cavetor,  14.  It  is  provided  by  an  edict  of  the 

euin,  qui  a  fisco  rem  aUenam  emit,  Emperor  Marcus,  that  a  person  who 

si  post  venditionem  quinquennium  has  purchased  from  the  fiacus  a  thing 

prseterierit,  posse  dominum  rei  per  belonging  to  another  person,  may  repel 

ezceptionem  repellere.    Constitutio  the  owner  of  the  thing  by  an  ezcep- 

autem  diTae  memorise  Zenonis  bene  tion,  if  five  years  have  elapsed  since 

prospexit  his,  qui  a  fisco  per  vendi-  the  sale.    But  a  constitution  of  Zeno 

tionem  vel  donationem  vel  aiium  of  sacred  memory  has  completely  pro- 

titulum  aliquid   accipiunt,   ut   ipsi  tected   those   who    receive   anything 

quidem  securi  statim  fiant  et  victores  from  the  fiscu8  by  sale,  gift,  or  any 

existant,  sive  conveniantur  sive  ez-  other  title,   by  providing  that   they 

periantur:  adversus  sacratissimum  themselves  are  to  be  at  once  secure, 

autem  aerarium  usque  ad  quadrien-  and  made  certain  of  success,  whether 

nium  liceat  intendere  his,  qui  pro  they  sue  or  are  themselves  sued,  in  an 

dominio  vel  hypotheca  earum  rerum,  action.     While  they  who  think  that 

quae  alienatflB  simt,  putaverint  sibi  they  have  a  groimd  of  action  as  owners 

quasdamcompetereactiones.  Nostra  or  mortgsigees  of  the  things  alienated, 

autem    divina    constitutio,     quam  may  bring  an  action  against  the  sacred 

nuper  promulgavimus,  etiam  de  his,  treasury  within  four  ^eafs.     An  im- 

qui  a  nostra  vel  venerabilis  Augustse  perial  constitution,  which  we  ourselves 
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domo  aliqaid  aooeperint,  luBO  Btatnit,  have  recently  published,  eziendB  to 
qam  in  fisoalibus  alienationibas  prsB-  those  who  have  received  as  a  gift  any- 
&ta  Zenoniana  constitutione  con-  thing  from  our  palace,  or  that  of  the 
tinentur.  empress,  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 

tion of  Zeno  relative  to  the  alienations 
of  the  fi8CU8, 
C.  vii  37. 

As  Theophilns  points  out,  the  privilege  really  conceded  by 
the  constitution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was,  that  no  possession,  if 
the  thing  had  been  received  from  the  fiscus,  should  be  attacked 
after  five  years  had  elapsed,  however  otherwise  open  to  attack. 
If  not  otherwise  open  to  attack,  the  time  of  usucapion,  being  so 
much  shorter  than  five  years,  would,  previously  to  the  changes 
of  Justinian,  have  given  the  property  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
constitution  had  arrived. 


Trr.  VII.    DE  DONATIONIBUS. 


Est  etiam  aliud  genas  adquisi- 
tionis,  donatio.  Donationum  autem 
duo  genera  sunt:  mortis  causa  et 
non  mortis  causa. 


There  is,  again,  another  mode  of 
acquiring  property,  donation,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  donation  mortis 
cauLsa,  and  donation  not  mortis  causa. 


D.  L  16.  67.  1. 

The  phrase  dono  dare  was  appropriated  in  Roman  law  to  the 
mode  of  transferring  property  by  gift ;  dare  signifying  that  the 
whole  property  in  the  thing  was  passed  by  delivery,  and  dono  ex- 
pressing the  motive  from  which  the  delivery  was  made.  (See 
Vat  Fragm,  275.  281.  283.)  Viewed  strictly,  gift  is  not  a 
peculiar  mode  of  acquisition,  but  an  acquisition  by  delivery  with 
a  particular  motive  for  the  transfer.  Possibly  it  was  on  account  of 
the  solemnities  with  which,  under  Justinian,  gifts  had  to  be  made 
that  the  authors  of  the  Institutes  treat  gift  as  a  separate  mode  of 
acquisition. 


1.  Mortis  causa  donatio  est,  quae 
propter  mortis  fit  suspicionem,  cum 
quis  ita  donat,  ut  si  quid  humanitus 
ei  contigisset,  haberet  is,  qui  accepit : 
sin  autem  supervixisset,  qui  donavit, 
reciperet,  vel  si  eum  donationis 
poenituisset,  aut  prior  decesserit  is, 
cui  donatum  sit  Hsb  mortis  causa 
donationes  ad  exemplum  legatorum 
redacts  sunt  per  onmia.  Nam  cum 
prudentibus  ambiguum  fuerat,  utrum 
donationis  an  legati  instar  eam  ob- 
tinere  oporteret,  et  utriusque  causae 
qusdam  habebat  insignia  et  aJii  ad 
aliud  genus  eam  retrahebant,  a  nobis 
constitutum  est,  ut  per  omnia  fere 


1.  A  donation  m^yrtis  ecMsa  is  that 
which  is  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
death,  as  when  anything  is  given  upon 
condition  that,  if  any  fattJ  accident 
befalls  the  donor,  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given  shall  have  it  as  his  own; 
but  if  the  donor  should  survive,  or  if  he 
should  repent  of  having  made  the  gift, 
or  if  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  should  die  before  the  donor,  then 
the  donor  shall  receive  back  the  thing 
given.  These  donations  mortis  causa 
are  now  placed,  in  all  respects,  on  the 
footing  of  legacies.  It  was  much 
doubted  by  the  jurists  whether  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  gift  or  as  a 
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legatis  oommmeretur :  et  sic  pro- 
cedat,  quemadmodmn  earn  nostra 
formavit  oonstitniio.  Et  in  summa 
mortis  causa  donatio  est,  cum  magis 
se  quis  velit  habere,  quam  eum,  cui 
donatur,  magisque  eum,  cui  donat, 
quam  heredem  suum.  Sic  et  apud 
Homerum  TeJemachus  donat  Pineo : 

Hfipai  (ov  yap  r  7d/ify,  Sw»s  tforcu  rddc 

Ei  Kfv  f/i€  fxyviaTrjpts  ayrivoptg  tv  fu- 

ydpoun 
lidBpji  KTfiyavTtSt  varpwia  wayra  da- 

<ro»yrai, 
Avr6v  txovra  <rc  fiotikofi    tiravp4fi€V, 

rf  Tiva  r»vdf  • 
Ei  hi  K    cyflli  rovroicri  ^di'oy  koi  lajpa 

Arf  Tort  /ioi  xaipovTi  (f^iptiv  wp6s  d»- 
fiara  xalp^v. 


legacy,  partaking  as  they  did  in  some 
respects  of  the  nature  of  both ;  and 
some  were  of  (pinion  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  one  head,  and  others 
that  they  belonged  to  the  other.  We 
have  decided  by  a  constitution  that 
they  shall  be  in  almost  every  respect 
reckoned  amongst  legacies,  and  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  forms  our 
constitution  provides.  In  short,  it  is  a 
donation  fnortu  causa,  when  the  donor 
wishes  that  the  thing  given  should 
belong  to  himself  rather  than  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  gives  it,  and  to 
that  person  rather  than  to  his  own  heir. 
It  is  thus  that,  in  Homer,  Telemachus 
gives  to  PirsBus  : — 

'  Pineus,  for  we  know  not  how  these 
things  shall  be,  if  the  proud  suitors 
shall  secretly  slay  me  in  the  palace,  and 
shall  divide  the  goods  of  my  father,  I 
would  that  thou  thyself  shouldst  have 
and  enjoy  these  things  rather  than  that 
any  of  those  men  should;  but  if  I 
shall  plant  slaughter  and  death  amongst 
those  men,  then  indeed  bear  these 
things  to  vaj  home,  and  joying  give 
them  to  me  m  my  joy '. 
D.  xnrix.  6.  35.  2,  4;  D.  xxxix.  6.  37.  pr. ;  C.  viii  57.  4. 

There  are  two  essential  conditions  of  a  donatio  mortis  causa : 
it  must  be  made  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  case  of  death ;  and 
it  must  be  made  to  take  effect  only  if  death  occurs,  and  so  as  to  be 
revocable  at  any  time  previous,  and  to  fail  if  the  recipient  died 
before  the  giver.  The  aonor  might,  at  his  pleasure,  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  gift,  making  it  irrevocable ;  but  then  the  gift  was 
regarded  as,  and  had  the  same  legal  consequences  as,  an  ordinary 
donatio.     (D.  xxxix.  6.  27.) 

It  might  be  made  conditional  upon  death  in  two  wavs.  The 
donor  might  sav, '  I  hand  you  over  my  horse,  but  the  gift  is  only  to 
be  complete  if  1  die  in  this  enterprise ' ;  or  he  might  say,  'I  give  you 
my  horse,  if  I  survive  this  enterprise  you  are  to  give  it  me  back*. 
In  the  latter  method,  the  delivery  of  the  thing  is  made  at  once, 
subject  to  a  conditional  redelivery ;  in  the  former,  the  delivery  is 
made  conditional.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  2,  29.)  The  donation  might 
also  be  sometimes  made  conditional  upon  the  death  of  a  third  per- 
son, as  if  a  father  promised  to  give  to  his  daughter-in-law  in  case  of 
the  death  of  his  son.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  11.)  All  who  could  make  a 
testament  could  make  a  valid  donatio  mortis  causa ;  and  all  who 
could  receive  under  a  testament  could  accept  one.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  9 
and  16.)  Every  kind  of  thing  could  be  given  in  this  way.  (D. 
xxxix.  6.  18.  2.)  Justinian,  in  the  constitution  referred  to  in  the 
text,  required  that  a  donatio  mortis  causa  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses.    (C.  viii.  67.  4.) 

If  the  gift  was  made  in  the  first  of  the  two  ways  above  men- 
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tioned,  although  there  was  delivery,  yet  the  thing  was  only  ac- 
quired on  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  the  donor  not  having  ceased 
to  be  dominvs  could  therefore,  if  he  revoked  the  gift,  bring  a  real 
action  to  reclaim  the  thing  handed  over.  If  the  gift  was  made  in 
the  second  way,  the  whole  property  passed  at  once  by  the  tradition 
to  the  recipient ;  and  as,  in  the  older  and  stricter  law,  the  dominiuTn 
passed  absolutely  when  it  passed  at  all,  the  property  in  the  thing 
could  not  revert  to  the  donor  merely  by  the  conoition  having  been 
accomplished.  He  would  only  have  a  personal  action  against  the 
recipient  to  compel  him  to  give  the  value  of  the  thing  if  he  did 
not  choose  to  give  back  the  thing  itself.  The  later  jurists  seem, 
however,  to  consider  that  the  dominium  reverted  ipso  jure,  and 
that  the  donor  could  bring  a  real  action  for  the  thing  itself.  (D. 
xxxix.  6.  29.) 

If  the  donor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  this  was 
considered  as  an  implied  revocation  of  the  gift.     (D.  xxxix.  6. 17.) 

Ad  exefmjplwm  legatorv/m,  redactcB  sunt  per  onrinia  .  .  .  per 
omnia  fere  teqatis  connv/meretwr — the  latter  is  the  more  correct 
expression ;  gifts  Ttiortis  causa  were  not  exactly  on  the  footing  of 
legacies.  For  (1)  they  had  complete  effect  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  donor,  whereas  legacies,  to  take  effect,  required  that 
the  heir  should  first  enter  on  the  inheritance.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  29.) 
(2)  The  rules  as  to  capacity  of  taking  were  the  same  in  both  cases, 
but  regard  was  had  to  the  capacity  to  receive  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  gift  was  made,  only  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  legacies,  also  at  the  time  of  the  disposition.  (D.  xxxix. 
6.  22.)  (3)  A  filitbsfamilias,  who  could  not  before  Justinian  give 
anything  but  his  peculium  ca^trense  by  testament,  could,  with  his 
father's  permission,  make  a  donatio  mortis  causa  of  other  things. 
(D.  xxxix.  6.  25. 1.)  (4)  Aperegrinus  could  make  a  mortis  causa 
donatio,  though  he  could  not  give  a  legacy.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  25.) 
There  was  one  remarkable  mode  in  which  they  were  placed  on  the 
footing  of  legacies.  By  a  constitution  of  Severus  the  heir  was 
permitted  to  retain  as  large  a  portion  (one  fourth)  of  the  gift  as 
he  could  of  a  legacy  by  the  lex  Falcidia.    (See  C.  viii.  57.  2.) 

The  lines  quoted  in  the  text  are  from  Odyssey  xvii.  78. 

2.  Aliee  autem  donationes  sunt,  2.  The  other  kind  of  donations  are 

quae    sine    ulla  mortis    cogitatione  those  which  are  made  without  any 

fiunt,  quas  inter  vivos  api^lamus.  consideration  of  death,  and  are  called 

Qu8B  omnino  non  comparantur  lega-  donations  inter  vivo8.    They  cannot,  in 

tis :  qu8B  si  fuerint  perfectee,  temere  any  respect,  be  compared  to  legacies, 

revocari  non  possunt.    Perficiuntur  and  if  completed  cannot  be  revoked  at 

autem,  cum  donator  suam  volunta-  pleasure.    They  are  completed  when 

tern  scriptis  aut  sine  scriptis  mani-  the  donor  has  manifested  his  intention, 

festaverit :   et  ad  exemplum  vendi-  whether  by  writing  or  not.     Our  con- 

tionis  nostra  constitutio  eas  etiam  stitution  has  declared  that,  after  the 

in  se  habere  necessitatem  traditionis  example  of  sales,  they  shall  involve  the 

Yoluit,    ut,    et    si   non    tradantur,  necessity  of  tradition;    but  so    that 

habeant  plenissimum  et  perfectum  even  if   there  be  no  tradition    they 

robur  et  traditionis  necessitas  in-  shall    be    completely    effectual,    and 

oumbat  donatori      Et    cum    retro  place  the  donor  under  the  necessity  of 

principumdispositionesinsinnarieas  making  tradition.    Previous  imperial 
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aotis  interyenientibus  Tolebant,   si  constitutions  have  enacted  that  they 

majores    dncentorum  faerant   soli-  should  be  registered  by  public  deeds, 

dorum,  nostra  constitutio  et  quanti-  if  exceeding  two  hunmred  aolidi,  but 

tatem  usque  ad  quingentos  soHdos  oiur  constitution  has  raised  the  limit  to 

ampliavit,     quam     stare     et     sine  five  hundred  solidi,  so  that  for  a  gift 

insmuatione    statuit,    et    quasdam  up  to  this   sum  registration  is  not 

donationes  invenit,  qun  penitus  in-  necessary.    We  have  also  marked  out 

sinuationem  fieri  minime  desiderant,  certain  donations  which  need  no  regis- 

sed  in  se  plenissimam  habent  fir-  tration  at  all,  but  are  completely  v^id 

mitatem.     Alia  insuper  multa  ad  of  themselves.    We  have,  too,  made 

uberiorem  exitum  donationum  inve-  many  other  new  enactments,  in  order 

nimus,  qusB  onmia  ex  nostris  consti-  to  extend  and  seciu'e    the  effect   of 

tutionibus,  quas  super  his  posuimus,  donations,  all  which  may  be  collected 

coUigenda  sunt.     Sciendum  tamen  from  the  constitutions  we  have  promul- 

est,  quod,  etsi  plenissimflB  sint  dona-  gated  on  this  subject.    It  must,  how- 

tiones,   tamen   si   ingrati    existant  ever,  be  observed,  that  however  abso- 

homine8,inquo8beneficiumcollatum  lutely  a  donation  may  be  given,  yet, 

est,  donatoribus  per  nostram  con-  if  the  object  of  the  donor^s  boimty 

stitutionem  licentiam  prsstavimus  prove  imgrateful,  it  is  permitted  by  our 

certis  ex  oausis  eas  revocare,  ne,  qui  constitution,  in  certain  specified  cases,, 

suas  res  in  alios  oontulerunl^  ab  his  to  revoke  the  donation ;  so  that  they 

quandam    patiantur    injuriam    vel  who  have  given  their  property  to  others 

jacturam,  secundum  enumeratos  in  should  not  suffer  from  them  injuries 

nostra  constitutione  modos.  or  losses  of   such  a  kind   as   those 

enumerated  in  our  constitution. 
C.  viii.  64.  35.  6 ;  G.  viii.  54.  34.  pr.  3,  4 ;  G.  viii.  54.  36.  pr.  2  and  3; 
G.  viii  56.  10. 

A  thing  given  was,  if  a  re8  mandpiy  given  by  mancipation,  or 
injure  ceasio,  and,  if  a  res  nee  mandpiy  by  tradition.  But  a  mere 
agreement  to  give  gratuitously  (pactvm)  was  not  in  the  old  law 
bmding  on  the  jjerson  who  agreed  to  give,  and,  to  make  a  promise 
to  give  binding,  it  was  necessary  that  the  agreement  should  assume 
the  form  of  a  stipulation.     (See  Introd.  sec.  83.) 

The  lex  Cinciay  B.C.  193,  introduced  several  new  rules  into 
the  law  respecting  gifts,  prohibiting  gifts  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
excepting  to  near  relatives,  but  did  not  make  a  mere  a^eement  to 
give  in  any  degree  valid.  The  first  step  taken  in  this  direction 
was  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  declared  that  in  gifts  inter  parentes 
et  liberos  a  mere  agreement,  if  perfectly  clear  in  its  terms,  should 
be  binding.  (CoA  Theod.  viii  12.  4.)  Constantine  required  that 
the  agreement  should  be  reduced  to  writing  and  registered,  and 
that  the  propertv  should  be  handed  over  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. (Cod.  Theod.  viii.  12. 1,  3.)  And  Justinian  (C.  viii.  54.  36. 
6)  made  the  agreement  binding,  whether  reduced  to  writing  or  not ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  provided,  not  that  the  property 
should  pass  by  the  agreement,  but  that  the  donor  should  be  bound 
thereby  to  make  tradition  of  the  thing.  So  that  the  property  in 
the  thing  was  acquired  by  tradition,  and  not  by  donation  as  a 
distinct  mode  of  acquisition. 

Donations  not  registered  were  only  void  for  the  sum  by  which 
they  exceeded  the  amount  fixed  by  law.  (C.  viii.  64.  34. 1.)  Those 
valid  without  registration  at  all  were  such  as  donations  made  by,  or 
to,  the  emperor  to  redeem  captives,  or  to  rebuild  edifices  destroyed 
by  fire.     (C.  viii.  54.  36.) 
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Gifts  inter  vivos  were  revocable  in  certain  cases  specified  in  the 
Code  (viii.  66.  10),  as,  for  instance,  when  the  person  benefited 
seriously  injured,  or  attempted  to  injure,  the  person  or  property  of 
the  donor,  or  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  gift.  Bevocation 
in  such  cases  was  personal  to  the  donor  and  to  the  receiver,  and 
co\:Qd  not  be  exacted  by  the  heirs  of  the  one,  or  against  the  heirs 
of  the  other. 


3.  Est  et  aliad  genus  inter  yivos 
donationum,  quod  veteribns  quidem 
prudentibuspenitus  erat  inoognitum, 
postea  autem  a  junioribus  divis 
principibus  introduotum  est^  quod 
ante  nuptias  vocabatur  et  taoitam  in 
se  concucionem  habebat,  ut  tunc 
ratum  esset,  cum  matrimonium 
fuerit  insecutum  :  ideoaue  ante  nup- 
tias appellabatur,  quod  ante  matn- 
monium  efficiebatur  et  nunquam 
post  nuptias  cdebratas  talis  donatio 

Srocedeoat  Bed  primus  quidem 
ivus  Justinus,  patisr  noster,  cum 
augeri  dotes  et  post  nuptias  fuerat 
permissum,  si  qmd  tale  evenit,  etiam 
ante  nuptias  donationem  augeri  et 
oonstante  matrimonio  sua  constitu- 
tione  permisit:  sed  tamen  nomen 
inconveniens  remanebat,  cum  ante 
nuptias  quidem  vocabatur,  post  nup- 
tias autem  tale  accipiebat  incremen- 
tum.  Sednos^lenissimofinitradere 
sanctiones  cupientes  et  consequentia 
nomina  rebus  esse  studentes,  consti- 
tuimus,  ut  tales  donationes  non 
augeantur  tantum,  sed  et  constante 
matrimonio  initium  accipiant  et  non 
ante  nuptias,  sed  propter  nuptias 
Yocentur  et  dotibus  m  hoc  ezBBquen- 
tur,  ut,  quemadmodum  dotes  et 
constante  matrimonio  non  solum 
augentur,  sed  etiam  fiunt,  ita  et 
ists  donationes,  quse  propter  nuptias 
introducts  simt,  non  solum  ante- 
cedant  matrimonium,  sed  etiam  eo 
contracto  et  augeantur  et  constitu- 
antur. 

O.V. 


3.  There  is  another  kind  of  donation 
inter  vivos  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancient  lawyers,  and  subsequently  in- 
troduced by  the  more  recent  emperors. 
It  was  termed  the  donatio  ante  nuptias, 
and  was  made  under  a  tacit  condition 
that  it  should  only  take  effect  when  the 
marriage  bad  foUowed  on  it.  Hence 
it  was  called  ante  nuptias,  because  it 
preceded  the  marriage,  and  never  took 
place  after  its  celebration;  but  as 
it  was  permitted  that  dotes  should  be 
increased  even  after  marriage,  the 
Emperor  Justin,  our  father,  was  the 
first  to  permit,  by  his  constitution,  that 
in  case  the  dos  was  increased,  the  do- 
nation ante  nuptias  might  be  increased 
also,  even  during  the  marriage ;  but  the 
donation  still  retained  what  was  thus 
an  improper  name,  and  was  called 
ante  nuptias^  while  this  increase  was 
made  to  it  after  marriage.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  perfect  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  to  make  names  appropriate 
to  things,  we  have  enacted  that  such 
donations  may  not  only  be  increased, 
but  may  also  be  first  made  during 
marriage,  and  that  they  shall  be 
termed,  not  ante  nuptias,  but  propter 
nuptias,  and  that  they  shall  be  placed 
on  the  footing  of  dotes,  so  far  that,  as 
dotes  may  be  not  only  increased  but 
first  made  during  marriage,  so  dona- 
tions propter  nuptias  may  not  only 
precede  marriage,  but,  even  after  the 
tie  of  marriage  has  been  formed,  may 
be  increased  or  made. 

3.  19,  20. 


When  the  wife  passed  in  manum  vvri,  all  that  she  had  be- 
longed to  her  husband ;  when  she  did  not,  all  her  property  belonged 
exdusively  to  herself,  and  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (Ulp.  Reg.  vii.  1),  were  strictly  prohibited  by  law. 
But,  as  a  provision  for  the  expenses  of  marriage,  the  doa  was  con- 
tributed before  or  after  marriage  (and  sometimes  increased  after  • 
wards)  by  the  wife  or  by  a  paternal  ascendant  or  some  one  else  for 
her.  In  case  the  dos  was  contributed  by  a  paternal  ascendant  (dos 
profectitia),  it  could,  on  the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the 
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death  of  the  wife,  be  reclaimed  from  the  husband  by  the  donor,  but 
not  by  his  heirs.  If  it  was  riven  for  her  benefit  by  any  one  else  than 
such  an  ascendant  {do8  aaventitia),  it  could  not  be  reclaimed  by 
the  donor  or  his  heirs  unless  there  had  been  a  special  agreement 
that  it  should  be  redaimable,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  doa 
receptitia  (D.  xxiii.  3.  5  ;  Ulp.  Reg.  6.  5) ;  but  Justinian  enacted 
that  the  doa  adventitia  should  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  wife  unless  a 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary  had  been  made.  (C.  v.  13.  1. 
6, 13.)  Thus  under  Justinian  the  surviving  husband  in  every  case 
lost  the  doa.  If  the  wife  survived  the  husfimd,  and  was  aui  juria^ 
the  dos,  however  derived,  belonged  to  her,  unless  a  provision  to  the 
contrary  had  been  made  by  the  donor.  If  she  was  still  in  the 
power  of  her  father,  she  and  he  had  to  join  in  claiming  it.  (D. 
zxiv.  3.2.1.)  If  the  doa  consisted  of  things  that  could  be  replaced 
by  others  of  the  same  kind  (rea  fungihiUa)  (D.  xxiii.  3.  42),  the 
things  given  belonged  in  full  prop^y  to  the  husband,  emd  he 
had  to  return  like  things  to  the  same  amount  within  three 
years  (altered  to  one  year  by  Justinian,  Cod.  v.  13. 1.  7)  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  (Ulp.  Reg,  6. 8.)  If  the  doa  consisted  of* 
things  which  could  not  thus  be  replaced,  such  as  land  or  houses,  the 
husband  was  nominally  the  ovmer  and  managed  the  property,  but 
he  could  only  take  the  annual  proceeds,  and  he  had  to  preserve 
the  property  intact  and  to  restore  it  immediately  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage.  He  was  prevented  by  the  lex  Julia  de  aduU 
teriia  et  de  fundo  dotali,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  from 
alienating  immoveable  property  in  Italy  forming  part  of  the  doa 
without  the  consent  of  the  wife,  or  mortgaging  it  even  with  her 
consent;  and  Justinian,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  the  next  Title,  forbad  the  mortgaging  or  alienation  of 
unmoveables,  wherever  situated,  forming  part  of  the  doa  even 
with  the  wife's  consent.  As  to  the  expenses  of  the  husband  in 
his  management,  see  note  to  Book  iv.  Tit.  6.  37. 

If  the  marriage  was  terminated  not  by  death  but  divorce, 
the  general  rule  was  that  the  husband  had  to  restore  the  doa  just 
as  he  would  have  had  to  do  in  case  of  the  wife's  death  ;  but  if  the 
wife  was  divorced  for  misconduct,  or  divorced  her  husband  without 
reason  given,  the  husband  was  allowed  to  retain  at  first  a  part  and 
in  later  times  the  whole  of  the  doa,  having,  however,  only  a  life 
interest  in  it,  if  there  were  children.   (C.  v.  12.  24 ;  C.  Th.  iii.  16.  2.) 

The  donatio  ante  nuptias,  of  which  we  first  hear  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (C.  v.  17. 8.  4),  which  speaks  of 
it  as  recognised  by  law,  was  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  husband  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  doa.  It  was  the  property  of  the  wife,  but 
managed  by  the  husband,  and  could  not  be  alienated  even  with  her 
consent.  Justinian  provided  (Nov.  97. 1)  that  the  wife,  if  survivor, 
should  receive  an  equal  value  from  the  donatio  propter  nuptiaa 
with  that  which  the  husband,  if  survivor,  would  have  received  from 
the  doa,  the  actual  amount  reserved  for  the  survivor  being  matter 
of  agreement  between  the  parties.     By  a  constitution  previous  to 
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Justinian  (C.  v.  14.  9),  the  wife  had,  if  survivor,  the  same  fraction 
of  the  donatio  as  her  husband  would  have  had  of  the  doa.  Jus- 
tinian substituted  an  eauality  of  value  for  an  equality  of  proportion. 
Justinus,  the  predecessor  of  Justinian,  was  his  uncle  and 
adoptive  father. 


4.  Erat  olim  et  alios  modus 
ciTilis  adquisitionis  per  jus  adore- 
scendi,  quod  est  tale :  si  oommunem 
servum  habens  aliquis  cum  Titio, 
solus  libertatem  ei  imposuit  vel 
vindicta  vel  testamento,  eo  oasu  pars 
ejus  amittebatur  et  sooio  adcresce- 
bat.  Sed  cum  pessimum  fuerat 
ezemplo,  et  libertate  servum  de- 
fraudari  et  ex  ea  humanioribus 
quidem  dominis  damnum  inferri, 
severioribus  autem  lucrum  adcre- 
floere :  hoc  quasi  invidis  plenum  pio 
remedio  per  nostram  constitutionem 
mederi  necessarium  duzimus  et 
invenimus  viam,  per  quam  et  manu- 
missor  et  sodus  e]us  et  qui  libertatem 
accepit,  nostro  fruantur  beneficio, 
libertate  cum  effectu  procedente 
(cuius  favore  et  antiques  legislatores 
multa  et  contra  commimes  regulas 
statuisse  manifestissimum  est)  et  eo, 
qui  earn  imposuit,  sun  liberalitatis 
stabilitate  gaudente  et  socio  indemni 
conservato  pretiumque  servi  secun- 
dum partem  dominii,  quod  nos 
definivimus,  accipiente. 


4.  There  was  formerly  another  mode 
of  acquiring  property  by  the  civil  law, 
namely,  that  of  accrual ;  as,  if  any  one, 
having  a  slave  in  common  with  Titius, 
had  himself  alone  enfranchised  him, 
either  by  vindicta  or  by  testament, 
his  share  in  that  slave  was  lost,  and 
accrued  to  the  joint  owner.  But,  as 
it  was  an  example  of  very  bad  ten- 
dency, that  both  the  slave  should  be 
defrauded  of  his  freedom,  and  that 
the  more  humane  master  should  suffer 
loss,  while  the  more  severe  master 
profited,  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  apply  by  our  constitution  a  gracious 
remedy  to  what  seemed  so  odiouSj  and 
have  devised  means  by  which  the 
manumittor,  and  the  co-proprietor, 
and  the  freed  slave  may  be  all  bene- 
fited. Freedom,  to  &vour  which 
ancient  legislators  have  often  most 
obviously  violated  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law,  shall  be  really  gained  by  the 
slave ;  he  who  has  nven  this  freedom, 
shall  have  the  delight  of  seeing  it 
maintained ;  and  his  co-proprietor  shall 
be  indemnified  by  receivmg  a  price 
for  the  slave,  proportioned  to  his 
interest  in  him,  according  to  the  rates 
fixed  in  our  constitution. 
C.  vii.  7.  1.  5. 

A  man  could  not  be  partly  free,  partly  a  slave.  If,  then,  a 
slave  was  enfranchised  by  one  co-proprietor,  was  he  a  slave  or  free  ? 
The  old  law,  as  the  text  informs  us,  pronounced  him  the  former.  If 
the  enfranchisement,  however,  was  such  that,  according  to  the  rules 
given  in  Bk.  i.  Tit  5.  3,  the  enfranchised  slave  would  have  become 
only  a  Latinua  Junicmua  or  a  dediticius,  the  enfranchisement  had 
no  effect  at  all,  and  the  slave  remained  the  slave,  as  before,  of  both. 
But  if  the  enfranchisement  had  been  such  that  he  would  have  been 
a  Roman  citizen,  the  interest  of  the  master  who  manumitted  him 
accrued  to  the  other  proprietor.     (Paul.  Sent.  iv.  12.  1.) 

The  scale  of  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  manumittor  to  the  co-pro- 
prietor is  given  in  the  Code  (vii.  7.  1.  6). 


Tit.  VIII.    QUIBUS  ALIENARE  LICET  VEL  NON. 


Accidit  aliquando,  ut  quidominus 
sit,  alienare  non  possit  et  contra  qui 
dominus    non    sit,    alienandsQ    rei 


Sometunes  it  happens  that  he  who 
is  owner  of  a  thing  cannot  alienate  it, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  not 
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potestatem  habeat.  Nam  dotale 
prffidium  maritus  invita  muliere  per 
legem  Juliam  prohibetur  alienare, 
quamvis  ipsius  ait,  dotis  causa  ei 
datmn.  Quod  nos,  legem  Juliam 
corrigentes,  in  meliorem  statum  de- 
duximuB.  Cum  enim  lex  in  soli 
tantummodo  rebus  locum  habebat, 
qu8B  Italics  fuerant,  et  alienationes 
inhibebat,  qun  invita  muliere  fie- 
bant,  hypothecas  autem  earum  etiam 
volente :  utrisque  remedium  im- 
posuimus,  ut  etiam  in  eas  res,  qusQ 
in  provinciali  solo  posits  sunt,  in- 
terdicta  fiat  alienatio  vel  obligatio 
et  neutrum  eorum  neque  consent!- 
entibus  mulieribus  procedat,  ne 
sexus  muliebris  fragiiitas  in  per- 
niciem  substantia  earum  conver- 
teretur. 


owner  has  the  power  of  alienation. 
Thus,  the  husband  is  prohibited  by 
the  lex  Julia  from  alienating  unmove- 
ables,  which  form  part  of  the  doSy 
against  the  wish  of  the  wife,  although 
these  inmioveables,  having  been  given 
him  as  a  part  of  the  dos,  belong  to 
him.  We  have  amended  the  lex  Julia 
and  introduced  a  great  improvement. 
This  law  only  applied  to  Italian  im- 
moveables, and  it  prohibited  aliena- 
tions made  against  the  wishes  of  the 
wife,  and  mortgages  made  even  with 
her  consent.  Wishing  to  amend  the 
law  on  each  of  these  points,  we  have 
declared  that  the  prohibition  of  aliena- 
tion or  mortgaee  shall  extend  to  im- 
moveables in  tine  provinces,  and  that 
neither  alienation  nor  mortgage  shall 
be  made  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
wife,  lest  the  weaJmess  of  the  female 
sex  should  be  abused  to  the  detriment 
of  their  fortunes. 
OAi.iL62,  63;  C.  v.  13. 15. 

The  power  of  alienating  belongs  to  the  owner  and  to  him  only ; 
and  every  owner  can  alienate  the  thin^  belonging  to  him.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  ana  these  exceptions  form  the 
subject  of  this  Title. 

The  subiect  of  dotes  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  note  to 
paragr.  3  of  the  last  Title. 

L  Contra  autem  creditor  pignus 
ex  pactione,  quamvis  ejus  ea  res  non 
sit,  alienare  potest.  Sed  hoc  f orsitan 
ideo  videtur  fieri,  quod  voluntate 
debitoris  intellegitur  pignus  alienare, 
qui  ab  initio  contractus  pactus  est, 
ut  liceret  creditori  pignus  vendere, 
si  pecunia  non  solvatur.  Sed  ne 
creditores  jus  suum  persequi  impe- 
direntur  neque  debitores  temere 
suarum  rerum  dominium  amittere 
videantur,  nostra  constitutione  con- 
sultum  est  et  certus  modus  impositus 
est,  per  quem  pignorum  distractio 
possitprocedere,  cujus  tenore  utrique 
parti  creditorum  et  debitorum  satis 
abundeque  provisum  est. 


1.  On  the  other  hand,  a  creditor 
may,  according  to  agreement,  ahenate 
a  pledge,  although  the  thing  is  not 
his  own  property.  But  this  aUenation 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  taking 
p!aoe  by  the  intention  of  the  debtor, 
who  in  making  the  contract  has  agreed 
that  the  creditor  might  sell  the  thing 
pledged,  if  the  debt  was  not  pai£ 
But  that  creditors  might  not  be  im- 
peded in  the  pursuit  of  their  rights, 
nor  debtors  seem  too  easily  deprived 
of  their  property,  a  provision  has  been 
made  by  our  constitution  establishing 
a  fixed  method  of  procedure  for  the 
sale  of  pledges,  by  which  the  respective 
interests  of  the  creditor  and  debtor 
have  been  fully  secured. 
Gai.  ii.  64  ;  C.  viiL  34.  3.  pr.  et  eeq. 

The  power  of  a  creditor  to  sell  the  thing  pledged,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  none  but  the  owner  could  alienate,  was 
so  necessary  a  part  of  his  rights  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
him  even  by  express  agreement ;  and  an  agreement  ne  vendere 
liceat  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  creditor 
to  give  the  debtor  fuller  notice  of  his  intention  to  sell.     (D.  xiii.  7. 
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4-6.)  JustiDian,  by  his  constitution,  permitted  the  parties  to  fix 
the  time,  and  place,  and  manner  of  sale  at  their  pleasure,  and  it 
was  only  if  there  was  no  special  agreement  that  the  regulations  of 
his  constitution  were  to  take  effect,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the 
thing  might  be  sold  after  two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  the  creditor  gave  the  debtor  notice  to  pay,  and  that  after  two 
more  years  the  cr^tor,  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  would  on 
petition  to  the  emperor  be  declared  the  owner,  the  debtor  having 
a  further  period  of  two  years  within  which  he  might  redeem* 
(C.  viii.  34.  3.) 

Tutors  and  curators  might,  in  certain  cases,  alienate  the  goods 
of  their  pupils  and  of  those  committed  to  their  care ;  but,  at  any 
rate  in  the  later  times  of  law,  they  had  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  a  magistrate  for  the  alienation  of  rural  immoveables.  (See 
C.  V.  37.  22.) 


2.  Nancadmonendi8mnu8,neque 
pupilltun  neque  pnpillam  ullajoi  rem 
Bine  tntoris  auctoritate  alienare 
posse.  Ideo^e  si  mutnam  peou- 
niam  alioui  sme  tatoris  auctoritate 
dederit,  non  contrahit  obligationem, 
miia  peconiam  non  fadt  acoipientis, 
ideoque  vindioari  nmmni  posstmt, 
sicnbi  extent:  sed  si  nnmmi,  qnos 
mutaos  dedit,  ab  eo,  qni  acoepit, 
bona  fide  constunpti  sunt,  oondici 
possunt,  si  maJa  fide,  ad  ezhibendum 
de  his  agi  potest  At  ex  oontrario 
omnes  res  pupillo  et  pupilln  sine 
tutoris  auctoritate  reote  dari  pos- 
sunt. Ideoque  si  debitor  pupillo 
solvat,  neoessaria  est  tutoris  auoto- 
ritas :  alioquinnonliberabitur.  Sed 
etiam  hoc  evidentissima  ratione 
statutum  est  in  constitutione,  quam 
ad  Gssareenses  advocatos  ex  sugges- 
tione  Triboniani,  viri  eminentissimi, 
qusestoris  saori  palatii  nostri,  pro- 
mulgavimus,  qua  dispositum  est,  ita 
licere  tutori  vel  curatori  debitorem 
pupillarem  solvere,  ut  prius  senten- 
tia  judicialis  sine  omni  damno  cele- 
brata  hoc  permittat.  Quo  subse- 
cuto,  si  et  ]udex  pronuntiaverit  et 
debitor  solvent,  sequatur  hujusmodi 
solutionemplenissimasecuritas.  Sin 
autem  aliter  quam  disposuimus  so- 
lutio  facta  fuerit  et  pecuniam  sal- 
vam  habeat  pupillus  aut  ex  ea  locu- 
pletior  sit  et  adhuc  eandem  summam 
pecunise  petat,  per  exceptionem  doli 
mail  summoven  potent :  quodsi  aut 
male  consumpserit  aut  turto  amise- 
rit,  nihil  proaerit  debitori  doli  mall 
exceptio,  sed  nihilo  minus  damna- 
bitur,  quia  temere  sine  tutoris  auo- 


2.  It  must  next  be  observed,  thai 
no  pupil  of  either  sex  can  alienate 
anything  without  the  authority  of  a 
tutor.  If,  therefore,  a  pupil,  without 
the  tutor's  authoritv,  lends  any  one 
monev,  the  pupil  does  not  contract 
an  obligation;  for  he  does  not  make 
the  money  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  pieces  of  money  mar 
be  claimed  by  vindication,  if  they  stiU 
exist.  But  supposing  these  pieces 
which  the  pupil  has  lent  are  con- 
sumed by  the  borrower,  then,  if  they 
are  so  bona  fide^  a  personal  action  may- 
be brought:  if  mala  fide^  an  action 
ad  exhibendum.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
pupil  of  either  sex  may  acquire  any- 
thing whatsoever  without  the  authority 
of  the  tutor;  and  therefore  when  a 
debtor  pays  a  pupil,  the  debtor  must 
have  the  authority  of  the  tutor,  or  he 
does  not  free  himself  from  the  debt. 
And  we  have,  for  very  obvious  reasons,, 
declared  by  a  constitution,  published 
to  the  advocates  of  Cssarea  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  very  eminent  Tri- 
bonian,  qusBstor  of  our  sacred  palace, 
that  the  debtor  of  a  pupil  may  make 
payment  to  the  tutor  or  curator,  first 
receiving  permission  by  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  obtained  tree  of  all  ex- 
penses;  and  if  these  forms  are  ob- 
served, a  payment  made  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  will  give  the 
debtor  the  most  complete  security. 
But  if  payment  is  made  not  according 
to  the  mode  we  have  sanctioned,  the 
pupil  who  has  the  money  still  safe  in 
his  possession,  or  has  been  made 
richer  by  it,  may,  if  he  demands  again 
the  same  sum,  be  repelled  by  an  ex- 
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toritate  et  non  secundum  nostram  oeption  of  dolus  mcUua,  But  if  he  has 
dispositionem  solvent.  Sed  ex  di-  spent  the  money  uselessly,  or  lost  it 
verso  pupilli  vel  pupillse  solvere  sine  by  theft,  the  debtor  cannot  profit  by 
tutore  auctore  non  jpossunt,  quia  the  exception  of  dolus  maluSj  and  he 
id,  quod  solvunt,  non  fit  aooipientis,  will  be  condenmed  to  pay  over  again, 
cum  scilicet  nullius  rei  alienatio  because  he  has  paid  in  a  rash  manner, 
•eis  sine  tutoris  auotoritate  concessa  without  the  authority  of  the  tutor, 
eat  and  has  not  conformed  to  our  rules. 

On  the  other  hand,  pupils  of  either 
sex  cannot  pay  without  the  authority 
of  the  tutor,  oecause  that  which  they 
pay  does  not  thereby  become  the 
property  of  the  person  who  receives 
it,  as  they  are  incapable  of  alienating 
anything  without  the  authority  of  the 
tutor. 
Gal  iL  80.  82-84 ;  C,  v.  37.  25 ;  D.  xlvL  3. 14  8. 

The  ]^upil  might  make  his  condition  better,  but  not  worse. 
(See  Bk.  i.  xit.  21.)  He  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  anything 
belonging  to  him,  but  he  could  acquire  the  property  in  anything 
trans^rred  to  him.  Three  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  are  given. 
1.  The  pupil  could  not  lend  anything  under  the  contract  called 
Tnutuurrtj  the  essence  of  which  was  that  the  thing  lent  became  the 
property  of  the  borrower,  who  bound  himself  to  give  back  a  thing 
of  equal  value.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  14.  pr.)  If  the  pupil  attempted 
to  lend  a  thing  in  this  way,  the  thing  lent  could  be  recovered  by 
vindication,  if  it  was  possible  that  the  actual  thing  should  be 
restored;  if  not,  its  value  could  be  recovered  by  a  personal  action 
(condictio)  against  the  borrower;  or  if  the  borrower  had  been 
guilty  of  mala  fides,  an  a^ctio  ad  exhibendum  would  lie,  that  is, 
the  borrower  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  thing  borrowed ;  and 
on  his  being  found  unable  to  do  so,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  not 
only  the  value  of  the  thing,  but  damages  to  compensate  for  the 
injury  inflicted. 

2.  If  the  pupil  was  a  debtor  and  paid  without  authorisation 
money  to  a  creditor,  he  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  the 
pieces  of  money  paid,  and  had  a  real  action  to  get  them  back,  if 
the  creditor  still  had  them;  if  not,  the  pupu  had  the  same 
remedies  as  just  stated  in  regard  to  a  mutuum,  except  that  if  he 
brought  a  condictio  against  a  creditor,  who  had  bona  fide  spent 
the  money,  and  the  creditor  could  daim  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  the  debt  due  to  him,  the  Roman  jurists  considered  that  instead 
of  these  cross  actions  the  debt  of  the  pupil  ought  to  be  considered 
to  be  extinguished. 

3.  If  the  debtor  made  a  payment  to  the  pupil  without  the 
Authorisation  of  the  tutor,  that  which  he  paid  became  the  property 
of  the  pupil ;  and  as  the  pupil  could  not  make  his  condition  worse, 
he  could  not  extinguish  debts  due  to  him ;  and  thus  the  debt  was 
still  owing,  although  the  pupil  retained  what  was  paid  him.  The 
debtor  might  still  be  sued  for  what  he  owed,  and  he  could  only 
repel  the  action  by  a  plea  of  dolus  mains  to  the  extent  to  which 
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the  pupil  then  had  the  money  paid  in  hand,  so  that  if  the  pupil 
had  spent  it  all  the  debtor  would  have  to  pay  over  again.  (Gai. 
ii.  84.)  If  the  tutor  authorised  the  payment,  the  debt  was  extin- 
guished ;  but  still  the  creditor  was  not  quite  safe ;  the  pupil  had  a 
right  to  receive  from  the  tutor  the  money  paid  ;  and  if  he  could 
not  obtain  it  from  him,  the  praetor  would,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, grant  a  restitutio  in  integrwra  (see  note  on  introductory 
paragrapi  of  Bk.  i  Tit.  23),  and  the  creditor  might  then  be 
obliged  to  pay  over  again,  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  be  kept 
free  from  all  loss.  It  was  to  guard  against  this  that  «nistinian,  in 
the  constitution  alluded  to  in  the  text,  provided  a  means  whereby 
the  creditor  should  have  plenieaima  aecuritas. 


Tit.  IX.    PER  QUAS  PEESONAS  NOBIS  ADQUIRITUR. 


Adqniritiir  nobis  non  boItizq  per 
nosmet  ipsos,  sed  etiazn  pereos,  quos 
in  potestate  habemus :  item  per  eos 
servos,  in  quibus  usumfmctum  ha- 
bemus :  item  per  homines  liberos  et 
servos  alienos,  quos  bona  fide  pos- 
sidemus.  De  qtiibus  Bingolis  dili- 
gentius  dispiciamns. 

Gal 


We  acquire  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  also  by  those  whom  we  have  in 
our  power;  also  by  slaves,  of  whom 
we  have  the  usufruct;  and  by  those 
freemen  and  slaves  belonging  to  others 
whom  we  possess  bona  fide.  Let  us 
examine    separately    these    different 


ii.  86. 


The  rule  of  law  was,  that  no  one  could  acquire  through  another 
person ;  but  if  persons  in  the  power  of  another  acquired  anything, 
that  which  they  acquired  became,  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
position,  the  property  of  the  person  in  whose  power  they  were ; 
and  thus  the  rule  may  be,  perhaps,  more  accurately  expressed  by 
saying  that  nothing  could  be  acquired  per  extraneam  personaTn, 
Le.  through  a  person  who  was  not  in  thefamilia  of  the  acquirer. 


1.  Igitur  liberi  vestri  utriusque 
sexus,  quos  in  potestate  habetis, 
olim  quidem,  <^mdqnid  ad  eos  per- 
venerat  (exceptis  videlicet  castrensi- 
bus  peculiis),  hoc  parentibus  suis 
adquirebant  sine  ulia  distinctione : 
et  hoc  ita  parentmn  fiebat,  ut  esset 
eis  licentia,  quod  per  unum  vel 
unam  eorum  adquisitmn  est,  alii 
filio  vel  extraneo  donare  vel  vendere 
vel  quocumque  modo  voluerant,  ap- 
plicare.  Quod  nobis  inhumanum 
visum  est  et  generali  constitutione 
emissa    et    liberis    pepercimus   et 

gatribus  debitum  reservavimus. 
ancitum  etenim  a  nobis  est,  ut,  si 
quid  ex  re  patris  ei  obveniat,  hoc 
secimdum  antiquam  observationem 
totum  parenti  adquirat  (qusB  enim 
invidia  est,  quod  ex  patris  occasione 


1.  Formerly,  all  that  your  children 
under  your  power  of  either  sex  ac- 
quired, excepting  castrensia  pectUia, 
was  without  distinction  acquired  for 
the  benefit  of  their  ascendants ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  paterfamilias  who  had 
thus  acquired  anything  through  one 
of  his  children,  could  give  or  sell,  or 
transfer  it  in  any  way  he  pleased  to 
another  child  or  to  a  stranger.  This 
appeared  to  us  very  harsh,  and  by  a 
general  constitution  we  have  relieved 
the  children,  and  yet  reserved  for  the 
ascendants  all  that  was  due  to  them. 
We  have  declared  that  all  which  the 
JUiusfamilias  obtains  by  means  of  the 
fortune  of  the  father,  shall,  according 
to  the  old  law,  be  acquired  entire]^ 
for  the  father's  benefit :  for  what  hard- 
ship is  there  in  that  which  comes  from ; 
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profeotmn  est,  hoc  ad  enm  revert!  ?) :  the  isAher  retozning  to  him  ?  But  of 
•quod  autem  ex  alia  oansa  sibi  filius-  everything  that  the  fiUusfamUioB  ao- 
familias  adqnisivit,  hujnB  usomfruc-  quires  in  any  other  way,  he  shall  ao- 
turn  quidem  patri  adquirat,  domi-  quire  the  usufruct  for  the  father,  but 
nium  autem  apud  eum  remaneat,  tne  son  shall  retain  the  ownership,  so 
ne,  quod  ei  suis  laboribus  vel  pros-  that  the  son  may  not  have  the  mortifi- 
pera  fortuna  accessit,  hoc  in  eJium  cation  of  seeing  that  becoming  the 
perveniens,  luctuosum  ei  procedat.      property  of  anotner,  which  he  himself 

has  gained  by  his  labour  or  good  for- 
tune. 
Gai.  ii.  87 ;  C.  vi.  6L  6. 

The  filivsfamiliaa  could  not,  in  the  strict  law  of  Borne,  have 
any  property  of  his  own.  Sometimes,  however,  the  father  per- 
mitted the  son  to  have  what  was  called  a  peculiurrif  that  is,  a 
certain  amount  of  property  placed  under  his  exclusive  control. 
This  peculium  remained  in  law  the  property  of  the  father,  but  the 
son  had  the  disposition  and  management  of  it  by  his  father's 
permission,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  son's  possession  it 
was,  as  far  as  regarded  third  persons,  exactly  like  property  really 
belonging  to  the  son  only,  that  is,  they  could  sue  and  recover 
from  him  to  the  extent  of  hiapeculiv/m.  (See  Tit  12.  pr.  of  this 
Book.)  In  the  early  times  or  the  Empire  a  filivsfamiliaa  came 
to  have,  under  the  name  of  caatrenae  pecwlium,  propertjr  quite 
independent  of  his  father.  This  caatrense  peculium  consisted  of 
all  that  was  riven  to  a  son  when  setting  out  upon  military  service, 
or  acquired  whilethat  service  lasted  (D.xlix.l7. 1.)  This  belonged 
to  the  son  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  auijvms,  and  he  had  lull 
power  of  disposing  of  it  either  during  his  lifetime  or  by  testament. 
Filiifamilias  in  caatrensi  pecvuli  ovice  patrumfamiliaruTn  fun- 
guntuT.  (D.  xiv.  6.  2.)  If,  however,  he  did  not  choose  to  exer- 
cise his  power  of  disposing  of  it  by  testament,  his  father  took  it  at 
his  death,  not  as  succeedmg  to  it  ab  inteatato,  but  as  the  claimant 
of  A  peculium,  (See  Tit.  12.  pr.)  A  further  benefit  was  extended 
to  the  filiuafamiliaa  by  the  institution  of  the  quasi-caatrenae 
peculium,^  a  privilege  given  to  certain  civil  functionaries,  corre- 
aponding  to  that  given  by  the  caatrenae  peculium,  to  soldiers. 
Constantine,  by  a  constitution  (C.  xii.  31),  placed  on  the  footing 
of  the  caatrenae  peculium  things  which  Afiliuafa/miliaaf  who  was 
an  officer  of  the  palace,  received  from  the  emperor  or  gained  by 
his  own  economy.  The  same  advantage  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  many  other  functionaries,  as  well  as  to  advocates  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  quasi-caatrenae  peculium 
must  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ulpian  (D.  xxxvi.  1.  1.  6  ; 
xxxix.  5.  7.  6),  unless  the  passages  in  the  Digest  in  which  he 
alludes  to  it  are  interpolated,  but  under  what  form  it  then  existed 
we  do  not  know.  In  one  respect  it  slightly  differed  from  the 
caatrenae  peculium, ;  for  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  by  testament 
did  not  always  accompany  it,  but  was  only  given  to  the  more 
privileged  classes  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  have  such  a 
peculium,     Justinian,  however,  altered  this,  and  gave  the  power 
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of  disposing  of  it  by  testament  to  every  one  who  had  a  quasi' 
castrensepeculium.  (See  Tit.  11. 6.)  Constantine  also  introduced 
another  kmdofj>eottZmm, termed  tiiepeculiurri  adventitium.  This 
consisted  of  everythingreceivedby  a^^itts/amiZios  from  his  mother 
at  her  death,  whether  by  testament  or  not.  (C.  vi.  60.  1.)  Sub- 
sequent emperors  included  in  it  all  received  by  succession  or  as  a 
gift  inter  v%vo8  from  maternal  ascendants  (C.  vi  60. 2),  or  by  one  of 
two  married  persons  from  the  other  (C.  vL  61.  1);  and  Justinian, 
as  we leamfromthetext,included under  ihepecwUvmi  adventitium 
all  that  came  to  the  son  from  any  other  source  than  from  the 
father  himself.  The  father  had  the  usufruct  of  the  peculium 
adventitium,  and  it  was  only  the  ownership  that  was  held  by  the 
son.  The  peeuMum  which  came  to  the  son  as  part  of  the  father's 
property,  and  which  continued  to  belong  to  the  father,  has  been 
termed  by  commentators  profectitium,  because  it  comes  {profidS" 
citv/r)  from  the  father. 

The  peculium  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  therefore,  if  profec- 
titivmtf  belonged  to  the  father ;  in  all  other  cases  it  belonged  to 
the  son  ;  but  the  father  had  the  usufruct  of  the  peculium  adventi- 
tiuTYi,  while  the  son  had  as  full  power  over  the  castrenae  or  quasi- 
caatrenae  peculium  as  if  he  had  been  aui  juris. 

2.  Hocqne  a  nobis  dispositnm  2.  We  have  also  made  some  regala- 
«8t  et  in  ea  specie,  ubi  parens  eman-  tions  with  respect  to  the  power  which 
cipando  liberom  ex  rebus,  qusB  ad-  under  former  constitutions  a  father 
quisitionem  efiugiunt,  sibi  partem  had,  when  emancipating  his  children, 
tertiam  retinere,  si  voluerat,  licenti-  of  deducting  a  tMrd  part  from  the 
am  ex  anterioribus  constitutionibus  things  over  which  he  had  no  right  of 
habebat,  quasi  pro  pretio  ^uodam-  acquisition,  as  if  this  was  the  price  of 
modo  emancipationis,  et  mhuma-  the  emancipation.  It  seemed  very  hard 
num  quiddam  accidebat^  ut  filius  that  the  son  should  thus  be  deprived 
rerum  suarum  ex  hac  emancipatione  by  emancipation  of  a  third  part  of  his 
dominio  pro  parte  defraudetur  et,  property,  and  that  what  he  gained  in 
quod  honoris  ei  ex  emancipatione  nonour  by  being  emancipated,  as  being 
additum  est,  quod  sui  juris  efftotus  thus  made  sui  juris,  should  be  im- 
est,  hoc  per  rerum  deminutionem  paired  by  a  diminution  of  his  property, 
decrescat.  Ideoque  statuimus,  ut  We  have  therefore  enacted  that  the 
parens  pro  tertia  bononmi  parte  father,  instead  of  retaining  a  third  as 
dominii,  quam  retinere  poterat,  di-  owner,  shall  retain  half  not  as  owner 
midiam  non  dominii  rerum,  sed  but  as  usufructuary.  Thus  the  owner- 
ususfructus  retineat :  ita  etenim  et  ship  in  the  whole  ^^riH  remain  with  the 
res  intaotSB  apud  fiiium  remanebunt  son  unimpaired,  while  the  father  will 
et  pater  ampUore  summa  fruetur,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  larger  portion, 
pro  tertia  dimidia  potiturus.  the  half,  namely,  instead  of  the  third. 

0.  vL  61.  6.  3. 

The  usufruct  of  the  father  over  things,  the  ownership  of  which, 
as  part  of  the  peculium  adventitium,  belonged  to  the  son,  would  be 
lost  by  emancipation.  It  was  as  an  equivalent  for  this  that  the 
property  in  one-third  of  these  things  was  given  to  the  father  on 
emancipation.  Justinian  substitutes  the  usufruct  of  one-half  for 
the  ownership  of  one-third. 

3.  Item  vobis  adquiritur,  quod  3.  So,  too,  all  that  your  slaves  ac- 
servi  vestri  ex  traditione  nanciscun-    quire  by  tradition,  or  stipulation,  or 
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tur,  sive  quid  stipulentur  vel  ex  qua-  in  any  other  way,  is  acquired  for  you , 

Hbet   alia  causa  adquirunt.      Hoc  and  tliat  even  without  your  knowledge 

enim  vobis  et  ignorantibus  et  invitis  and  against  your  widies.     For    the 

obvenit    Ipse  enim  servus,  qui  in  slave  being  in  the  power  of  another 

Eotestate  alterius  est,  nihil  suunfi  cannot  himself  have  anything  as  his 

abere  potest.    Sed  si  heres  insti-  own.    And  if  he  is  instituted  heir,  he 

tutus  sit,  non  alias  nisi  jussu  vestro  cannot  enter  on  the  inheritance  except 

hereditatem    adire    potest :    et    si  by  your  direction.    And  if  he  enters 

jubentibus  vobis  adierit,  vobis  here-  by  jjrour  direction,  you  acquire  the  in- 

ditas  adquiritur,  perinde  ac  si  vos  hentance  exactly  as  if  you  had  your- 

ipsi  heredes  instituti  essetis.     Et  selves  been  instituted  heirs.    Legacies^ 

convenienter  scilicet   legatum   per  again,  are  equally  acquired  for  you  by 

eos  vobis  adquiritur.     Non  solum  your  slaves.    And  it  is  not  only  the 

autem  proprietas  per  eos,  quos  in  ownership  which  is  acquired  for  you 

potestate  habetis,  adquiritur  vobis,  by  those  whom  you   have   in   your 

sed  etiam  possessio:  cujuscum^ue  power,  but  also  the  possession.    Every- 

enim  rei  possessionem  adepti  fuennt,  thing  of  which  they   have  obtained 

id  vos  possidere  videminL     Unde  possession  you  are  considered  to  pos- 

etiam  per  eos  usucapio  vel  longi  sess,  and  consequently  usucapion  or 

temporis  possessio  vobis  accedit.  possession  Umgi  temporis  operates  for 

you  through  them. 
Gai.  ii.  87.  89. 

All  that  the  slave  had  belonged  to  his  master ;  and  this  rule 
was  subject  to  no  exceptions  such  as  those  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  filiusfarmLiaa.  The  slave's  peculium  was  always 
at  the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  it  made  no  difference  what 
was  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired  :  he  acquired  it  for  his  master 
even  though  his  master  had  not  consented  or  even  known  of  the 
acquisition.  Therefore,  if  the  slave  received  anything  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  stipulation  {sive  quid  stipulentur),  he  acquired  it  for 
his  master,  although  he  could  not  bind  his  master  by  promising 
anything  to  a  person  who  stipulated  for  anything  from  him.  The 
slave  could  not  make  his  master's  condition  worse ;  and  as  an 
inheritance  might  be  more  onerous  than  lucrative,  for  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  which  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay,  might  exceed 
the  value  of  his  property,  a  slave  was  not  permitted  to  accept  an 
inheritance,  except  by  his  master's  express  command.  A  legacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  advantageous,  and 
therefore  a  legacy  given  to  a  slave  immediately  belonged  to  his 
master.  There  was  a  minor  difference  between  the  institution  of 
a  slave  as  heir,  and  a  gift  to  him  of  a  legacy,  which  deserves 
mention.  The  right  to  a  legacy  dated  from  the  death  of  the 
deceased;  the  ri^ht  to  an  inheritance  dated  from  the  time  of 
entering  on  an  inheritance.  The  slave,  therefore,  acquired  a 
legacy  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  to  whom  he  belonged  at  the 
time  when  the  deceased  died ;  but  a  slave  instituted  heir,  acquired 
for  the  master  to  whom  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  entering  on 
the  inheritance.  If,  therefore,  the  slave  changed  masters  or 
became  free  between  these  times,  he  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
former  master,  but  took  an  inheritance  for  his  new  master,  or,  if 
free,  for  himself. 

The  physical  fact  of  possession  might  be  accomplished  through 
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a  slave,  but  not  the  intention,  which  was  requisite  for  legal  posses- 
sion. It  was  necessary  that  the  master  should  have  the  intention 
of  treating  the  thing  possessed  by  the  slave  as  if  he  himself  was 
the  owner.  Animo  nostrOf  says  Paul,  corpore  etiam  alieno, 
poaaidemvs.  (D.  xli.  2.  3. 12.)  The  master  could  not,  therefore, 
acquire  through  the  slave  leral  possession,  as  opposed  to  mere 
detention,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  as  he  could  acquire 
ownership ;  except,  indeed,  when  the  slave  possessed  a  thin^  as 
part  of  his  pectdiv/m,  for  then  the  permission  to  have  a  pecuhum 
was  considered  as  indicating  a  general  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
master  applying  to,  and  completing,  legal  possession  in  every- 
thing acquired  as  part  of  the  peculium,     (D.  xli.  2.  1.  5.) 

AH  that  is  said  here  of  the  slave  may,  with  the  necessary 
exceptions  as  to  the  peculia  caatrenaia,  qvuai-cast/renaia,  and 
ddventitia,  be  said  of  the  fUiuefamiliaa,  who  equally  stipidated 
for  his  father's  benefit,  could  not  make  his  father's  position  worse, 
took  inheritances  only  under  his  father's  direction,  received  legacies 
for  his  father's  benent,  and  possessed  ph3rsically,  but  needed  his 
father's  animus  poBsidendi. 

4.  Afl  to  slaves  of  whom  you  have 
only  the  nsufniot,  it  has  been  decided 
that  whatever  they  acquire  by  means 
of  anything  belonging  to  you,  or  by 
their  own  labour,  shall  belong  to  you ; 
but  that  all  thev  acquire  i^om  any 
other  source  shall  belong  to  the  owner. 
So  if  a  slave  is  made  heur,  or  anything 
is  given  him  as  a  legacy  or  gift,  it  is 
the  owner,  not  the  usufructuary,  who 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  acquisition. 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  any  one 
whom  you  possess  honajide^  whether 
a  freeman  or  the  slave  of  another  per- 
son (for  the  rule  with  regard  to  the 
usufructuary  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  bona  fide  possessor);  and  so 
everything  the  person  possessed  ac- 
quires, except  from  one  of  the  two 
sources  above  mentioned,  belongs  to 
himself  if  he  is  a  freeman,  and  to  his 
master  if  he  is  a  slave.  When  the  bona 
fide  possessor  has  gained  the  property 
in  the  slave  by  usucapion,  he,  of  course, 
becomes  the  owner,  and  all  that  the 
slave  acquires  is  acquired  for  him. 
But  the  usufructuary  cannot  acquire  a 
slave  by  use :  first,  because  he  has  not 
the  possession,  but  only  the  right  of 
usufruct;  and  secondly,  because  he 
knows  that  the  slave  belongs  to  an- 
other. It  is  not  only  the  ownership 
that  is  acquired  for  you  by  the  slaves 
of  whom  you  have  the  usufruct,  or 
whom  you  possess  bona  fide,  or  by  a 
free  person  whom  you  employ  as  your 
slave  bona  fide ;  you  acquire  also  the 
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4.  De  his  autem  servisj  in  qui- 
bus  tantum  usumfructum  habetis, 
ita  placuit,  ut,  quidquid  ex  re  ve- 
stra  vel  ex  ojserious  suis  adquirant, 
id  vobis  adiciatur,  quod  vero  extra 
eas  cansas  perseouti  sunt,  id  ad  do- 
minum  proprietatis  pertineat.  Ita- 
qne  si  is  servus  heres  mstitutus  sit  le- 
gatumve  quid  ei  aut  donatum  fuerit, 
non  usufructuario,  sed  domino  pro- 
prietatis adquiritur.  Idem  placet  et 
de  eo,  qui  a  vobis  bona  fide  posside- 
iur,  sive  is  liber  sit  sive  alienus  ser- 
vus ;  quod  enim  placuit  de  usufruc- 
tuario, idem  placet  et  de  bona  fide 
possessore.  Itaque  quod  extra  duas 
istas  causas  adquiritur,  id  vel  ad 
ipsum  pertinet,  si  hber  est,  vel  ad  do- 
minum,  si  servus  est.  Sed  bonsB  fi- 
dei  possessor  cum  usuceperit  servum, 
quia  eo  modo  dominus  nt,  ex  omni- 
bus causis  per  eum  sibi  adquirere 
potest:  fructnarius  vero  usucapere 
non  potest,  primum  quia  non  pos- 
sidet,  sed  habet  jus  utendifruendi, 
deinde  quia  scit,  servum  aUenum 
esse.  Non  solum  autem  proprietas 
per  eos  servos,  in  quibus  usumfruc- 
tum habetis  vel  quos  bona  fide  pos- 
sidetis, vel  per  liberam  personam, 
qusB  bona  fide  vobis  servit,  adquiri- 
tur vobis,  sed  etiam  possessio :  lo- 
quimur  autem  in  utriusque  persona 
secundum  definitionem,  quam  prox- 
ime  exposuimuB,  id  est  si  quam  pos- 
sessionem ex  re  vestra  vel  ex  ope- 
ribus  suis  adepti  fuerint. 
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riession.  But  in  saying  this  we  must 
understood,  with  regard  to  both 
slaves  and  freemen,  to  adhere  to  the 
distinction  laid  down  previously,  and  to 
refer  only  to  the  possession  they  have 
obtained  by  means  of  something  be- 
longing to  you,  or  by  their  own  laoour. 
Gai.  U.  91-94. 

The  usufnictuary  was  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  slave,  that 
is,  to  his  services,  and  to  the  profits  derived  from  letting  out  his 
services  to  others ;  but  what  the  slave  acquired  by  stipulation, 
gift,  legacy,  or  similar  means,  was  no  part  of  the  fruits,  and 
therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  usufructuary.  If  the  means  of 
acquisition  were  derived  from  the  usufructuary,  as,  for  instance,  if 
the  slave  acquired  by  parting  with  any  of  the  produce,  then  the 
case  would  be  different. 

What  is  true  of  the  usufructuary  is  true  also  of  a  bona  fide 
possessor  either  of  the  slave  of  another,  or  of  a  person  in  fact 
free,  but  honestly  believed  to  be  a  slave.  And  the  bona  fide 
possessor  has  the  advantage  over  the  usufructuary  pointed  out  in 
the  text^  that  as  he  has  the  possession,  which  no  usufructuary  can 
have,  for  no  usufructuary  intends  to  treat  the  thing  as  if  he  were 
the  owner,  this  possession  may,  if  continued  long  enough,  give 
the  rights  of  usucapion  over  a  moveable,  or  of  poaaesaio  langi 
temporia  over  an  immoveable^ 

ff.    Ex  his  itaque  apparet,  per         6.  Henoe  it  appears  that  you  can- 

liberos  homines,  quos  neque  vestro  not  acquire  by  means  of  free  persons 

juri  subjeotos  habetiB  neque  bona  not  in  your  power,  or  possessed  by  you 

fide  possidetis,  item  per  alienos  ser-  bona  fide  ;  nor  by  l^e  slave  of  another, 

vos,  in  quibus  neque  usumfructum  of  whom  you  have  neither  the  usufruct 

habetis  neque  justam  possessionem,  nor  the  lawful  possession.    And  this  is 

nulla  ex  causa  vobis  adquiri  posse,  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  nothing 

Et  hoc  est,  quod  dioitur,  per  ex-  can  be  acquired  bv  means  of  a  stranger; 

traneam    personam    nihil    adquiri  except,  indeed,  that  according  to  the 

posse :  excepto  eo,  quod  per  liberam  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 

personam  veluti  per  procuratorem  possession  may  be  acquired  for  you  by 

placet   non  solum  sclentibus,   sed  a  free  person,  as  by  a  procurator,  not 

etiam    ignorantibus    vobis    adquiri  only   with,  but   even    without,  your 

possessionem  secundum  divi  Severi  knowledge ;    and  by  this  possession 

constitutionem  et  per  banc  posses-  you  acquire  the  property,  if  it  was  the 

sionem  etiam  dominium,  si  dominus  owner  who  delivered  the  thing,  or  by 

fait,  qui  tradidit,  vel  per  usuoapio-  usucapion  or  prescription  longi  tempo- 

nem  aut  lon^  temporis  pnescriptio-  m,  if  it  was  not. 
nem,  si  dommus  non  sit 

Gal  iL  96;  C.  iv.  27. 1;  D.  xE  1.  2a  2;  0.  vii,  82. 1. 

The  rule  of  the  older  law  was  that  no  person  could  be  repre- 
sented jptfr  extraneam  personam,  i.e.  by  a  person  who  was  not 
under  his  power,  in  any  of  those  acts  which  were  regulated  by  the 
civil  law.  Thus,  no  one  could  acquire  the  ownership  of  a  thing 
for  another ;  if  he  received  anythin^^,  as,  for  instance,  by  manci- 
pation or  in  jure  ceasio,  although  ne  received  it  expressly  for 
anotiier,  still  this  other  person  did  not  thereby  acquire  the  property 
in  the  thing.     But  a  mere  natural  fact  such  as  that  of  possession 
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could  take  place  for  the  benefit  of  one  person  through  another 
person,  if  the  person  for  whose  tfnefit  the  thing  was  possessed 
had  but  the  intention  of  profiting  by  it,  and  then  this  possession 
might  lead  through  usucapion  to  ownership.  If,  however,  a 
person  was  charged  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  another, 
he  could  exercise  an  intention  of  possessing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  for  whom  he  acted,  which  a  mere  stran^r  could  not ;  and 
thus  it  was  possible  non  solum  scientibvs  aed  etioum  igmorantiubs, 
i.e.  for  persons  who  did  not  know  even  of  the  fact  of  possession, 
to  acquure  legal  possession  through  an  agent.  But,  though  the 
text  would  l^  likely  to  mislead  us,  we  learn  from  a  constitution 
of  Severus  and  Antoninus  (C.  vii.  32. 1),  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  great  change  in  the  law,  that  usucapion  (fid  not 
commence  until  the  person,  for  whose  benefit  the  thing  was 
possessed,  knew  of  the  possession.  If  the  procurator  received 
possession  from  a  person  who  was  the  owner,  then  it  was  not  a 
question  of  getting  ownership  by  usucapion,  and  the  ownership 
immediately  passed  to  the  person  for  wnom  the  procurator  was 
acting,  even  though  this  person  did  not  know  of  what  was  done. 
Si  proeuTdtor  reTn  mihi  emerit  ex  rriandato  meo  eigne  ait  ira- 
dita  meo  nomine,  dominiwm  mihi,  id  eat  proprietaa,  adqvdritv/r 
etiam  ignoranti.    (D.  xlL  1.  13.) 

6.  Hactenus  tanibper  admonu-  6.  What  we  have  said  reBpeotinj; 

iflse  Bofficiat,  quemadmodum  singulfB  the  modes  of  the  aoquisition  of  parti- 

res    adquiruntor :    nam   legatoram  oular  things,  may  sumce  for  the  pre- 

jns,  qno  et  ipso  singulsB  res  Yobis  sent.    For  we  shall  speak  more  con- 

adqnimntnr,    item    fideioommisso-  yeniently   hereafter   of    the    law   of 

rum.  ubi  singnla  res  yobis  relin-  legacies,  by  which  slso  ^ou  acquire 

qaontnr,  opportnnius  inf eriori  loco  proj^rty  in  paftioolar  thmgs,  and  of 

referemns.    Yideamus  itaqne  nunc,  fideteommissii^    by   which   particular 

quibus  modis  per  uniyersitatem  res  things  are  left  to  you.    Let  us  now 

yobis    adquiruntur.     Si    cui    ergo  speak  of  the  modes  of  acquiring  per 

heredes  facti  sitis  siye  cujus  bono-  urUverntatem.    If  you  are  made  heir, 

rum  possessionem  petieritis  yd  si  or  claim  possession  of  the  goods  of 

quern  adrogayeritis  yd  si  cujus  bona  any  one,  or  arrogate  any  one,  or  goods 

Ubertatum    conseryandarum    causa  are  adjudged  to  you  in  order  to  pre- 

yobis  addicta  fuerint,  ejus  res  omnes  serve  the  liberty  of  slayes,  in  these 

ad  yos  transeunt.    Ac  prius  de  here-  cases  all  that  belonged  to  such  person 

ditatibus  dispiciamus.    Quarum  du-  passes  to  you.    Firat  let  us  treat  of 

plex  condicio  est :  nam  yd  ex  testa-  mheritances,   which  may  be  diyided 

mento  yd  ab  intestate  ad  yos  per-  into  two  kinds,  according  as  they  come 

tinent    Et  prius  est,  ut  de  his  di-  to  you  by  testament  or  db  inteatato. 

sDiciamus,  quee  yobis  ex  testamento  We  will  begin  with  those  which  come 

ooyeniunt.    Qua  in  re  necessarium  to  you  by  testament ;  and  for  this  it  is 

est,  initio  de  ordinandis  testamentis  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  explain 

exponere.  the    formalities    requisite  in  making 

testaments. 
Gai.  ii  97-100. 

We  now  pass  to  the  acquisition  of  a  univeraitaa  rerwm,  to  the 
cases  in  which  one  man  succeeded  to  the  peraona  of  another,  and 
acquired  in  a  mass  all  his  goods  and  all  his  rights  and  duties. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  74.) 
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Tit.  X.    DE  TESTAllENTIS  ORDINANDIS. 

Testamentum  ex  eo  appellatnr,  The  word  testament  is  derived  from 

quod  testatio  mentb  est  testatio  mentis ;  it  testifies  the  deter- 

mination of  the  mind. 
D,  xxviii.  1*  I. 

With  respect  to  this  derivation  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  'Tnentum  is  merely  a  termination,  and  not  derived  from  mens. 
XTIpian  (Reg.  20.  1)  gives  as  a  definition  of  a  testament,  mentis 
nostrce  justa  contesiMio^  in  id  solemniter  facta,  utpost  mortem 
nostram  valecat ;  and  Modestinus  (D.  xxviii.  1. 1)  gives  voluntor- 
tis  TtostrcB  justa  sententia  de  eo  quod  quis  post  Tnortem  suam  fieri 
vult ;  the  word  justa  implying  m  eadi,  that,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
the  testament  must  be  made  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  law. 

1.  Sed  ut  nihil  antiqaitatis  peni-  1.  That  nothing  belonging  to  an- 

tus  ignoretnr,  sciendum  est,  olim  ti^uity  may  be  altogether  unknown, 

quidem  duo  genera  testamentorum  it  is  necessary  to  obs^e,  that  formerly 

in  usu  fuisse,  auorom  altero  in  pace  there  were  two  kinds  of  testaments  in 

et  in  otio  uteoantur,  quod  oflJatis  use :  the  one  was  employed  in  times  of 

oomitiis  appellabatur,   altero,  cum  peace,  and  was  named  co/atw  comt^tis ; 

in  prcelium  ezituri  essent,  quod  pro-  the  other  was  employed  at  the  moment 

cinctum  dioebatur.    Aooes^t  deinde  of  setting  out  to  battle,  and  was  termed 

tertium  genus  testamentorum,  quod  ftocinctum.  A  third  species  was  after- 

dicebatur  per  les  et  libram,  scilicet  wards  added,  called  per  ass  et  libram^ 

^uia   per   emancipationem,  id  est  being  effected  by  mancipation,  that  is 

imaginariam  quanoam  vendQ,tionem ,  an  imaginary  sale  in  the  presence  of  five 

agebifttur,  auinque  testibus  et  Hbri-  witnesses  and  the  lihripens,  all  citizens 

pende,  civious  ttomanis  puberibus,  of  Bome,  above  the  age  of  pubertv,  to- 

pnesentibus    et    eo,    qm     familin  gether  with  him  who  was  called  tiie 

emptor  dioebatur.    Sea  ilia  quidem  emptor  familiar  The  two  former  kinds 

priora  duo  genera  testamentorum  of  testaments  fell  into  disuse  even  in 

ex  veteribus  temporibus  in  desuetu-  ancient  times ;  and  that  made  per  see 

dinem  abierunt:  quod  vero  per  »s  et  libram  also,  although  it  has  con- 

et  libram  fiebat,  uoet  diutius  pa>  tinned  lonser  in  practice,  has  now  in 

mansit,  attamen  partim  et  hoc  in  part  ceased  to  be  made  use  of. 
usu  esse  desiit. 

Gal  iL  101-104. 

When  the  head  of  a  family  died,  the  law  in  ancient  times  deter- 
mined on  whom  his  persona,  that  is,  the  ag^egate  of  his  political 
and  social  rights  and  duties,  shoidd  devolve.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
there  was  any  definite  period  of  Roman  history  when  a  man  could 
not  make  a  will.  Originally,  as  we  learn  from  the  text,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Qaius,  testaments  were  made  in  the  comitia  caZaia, 
or  in  prodnctu.  By  calata  comitia  is  meant  the  comitia  curiata 
summoned  (calata)  for  the  despatch  of  what  we  may  term  private 
business.  This  took  place  twice  a  year.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  it  was  open  to  anjr  one  at  the  meeting  to  oppose  a  testament, 
or  whether  the  comitia  merely  registered  the  testaments  declared 
in  their  presence.  Subsequently  the  mode  of  making  testaments 
ver  ces  et  libram,  that  is,  by  a  fictitious  sale,  was  introduced,  and 
Doth  this  mode  and  that  of  declaration  before  the  comitia  curiata 
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were  used  indifferently,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
one  form  was  considered  more  appropriate  to  the  pcitrea  than 
the  other.  Only  members  of  the  patrician  gentea  sat  in  the  comitia 
cvmatay  but  that  is  no  reason  wnv  the  plebeians  should  not  have 
come  before  these  comitia  to  dedare  their  testaments.  The 
Twelve  Tables  declared  uti  legaaait  aiiper  peeunia  tutelave  &ucb 
rei,  ita  jus  eato,  that  is,  every  one's  testamentary  dispositions 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  necessity  for  the  provision 
may  have  arisen  from  some  kind  of  tampering  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  comitia  with  the  testaments  of  plebeians. 

Procinctua  properly  means  an  army  in  marcmn^  and  fighting 
order.  Procinctua  eat  expeditua  et  a/rmatua  exercitua.  (Gai.  ii. 
101.)  The  testament  is  said  to  be  procinctwm,  but  properly  it 
ought  to  be  m  procinctu  factv/m.  Cicero  spesJu  {de  Or.  i.  53) 
of  the  testament  in  procinctu  as  then  in  use,  and  describes  it  as 
made  aivs  libra  et  tabuUa,  that  is,  without  the  forms  usual  in  the 
teatamentvmi  per  cea  et  libra/m. 

In  the  tea^amuntvmi  per  cea  et  lihram,  the  hereditaa  was  sold 
by  mandpatio  to  the  purchaser.  Originally  the  testator  sold  the 
inheritance  to  the  person  who  was  really  to  be  the  heir.  The 
purchaser,  as  Gains  expresses  it,  Iieredia  locwm  ohtinebaiy  and  the 
testator  instructed  him  how  he  wished  his  property  to  be  disposed 
of  after  his  death.  But  as  the  sale  was  irrevocable,  a  testator 
might  be  very  g^lad  to  escape  from  proclaiming  an  heir  whose 
position  he  could  not  afterwards  affect.  The  object  was  attained 
oy  selling  the  inheritance  to  a  third  person ;  and  the  fcmiilice 
emptor  came  to  be  thus  a  mere  stranger,  who  was  only  appointed 
dicia  gratia,  to  go  through  the  form  of  sale.  (Gal  ii  103.)  The 
process  of  sellingto  this  fictitious  stranger  is  given  at  length  in 
Gains  (ii.  104).  The  testator  havinfi^  written  out  his  will,  sum- 
moned five  witnesses,  and  a  balance-holder  (lihripena),  and  then 
gave  by  mancipation  his  inheritance  to  the  purchaser.  The  pur- 
chaser, on  receiving  it,  instead  of  usin^  the  ordinary  form,  pro- 
nounced these  words,  Familiam  pecv/niamque  tuami  endo  mamr- 
datela  tutela.  cuatodelaque  mea  recipio  ea^ue  quo  tu  jwre 
teata/mentum  facere  poaaia  aecundum  legem  pubhccmi  hoc  care 
(or,  as  some  added,  ceneaqtbe  lihra)  eato  mihi  evnpta;  he  then, 
after  striking  the  scale  with  it,  gave  thepiece  of  copper  to  the 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  inheritence.  The  testator  then  pro- 
duced the  tablets  on  which  his  testament  was  written,  and  said, 
HcBC  ita,  ut  in  kia  tahulia  ceriaque  acripta  aunt,  ita  do,  ita  lego, 
ita  teator;  itaque  voa,  Quiritea,  teatim^onium  mihi  perhihetote. 
This  announcement  of  his  wishes  was  termed  nvmcupatio.  Nun- 
cupare  eat  pala/ra  nomin^a/re,  (Gai.  ib.)  The  term  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  oral  statement ;  but  the  expression  of  the  testa- 
tor^s  wishes  was  really  considered  as  always  made  orally,  as  the 
announcement  that  the  written  documents  contained  a  declara- 
tion of  the  testator's  wishes  was  taken  as  a  compendious  mode  of 
stating  what  those  wishes  were.     (Gai.  ib.) 
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The  oonduding  words  of  the  paragraph,  paHim  et  hoc  in  usu 
ease  desiitf  refer  to  the  change  aoove  mentioned  from  a  sale  to 
the  real  heir  to  a  sale  to  a  stranger.  The  sale  became  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  the  testament  was  that  which  the  testator 
wrote.  When  the  mode  of  making  testaments  by  the  ealaia 
comitia  fell  into  disuse  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  at  an  early 
time  of  the  Bepublia  The  imperial  constitutions  (see  next  Title) 
gave  all  soldiers  the  power  of  making  a  testament  without  ob- 
serving the  usual  forms,  and  the  testaments  of  soldiers  under  the 
Empire  were  valid,  not  as  being  made  in  prodnctUj  that  is,  by 
virtue  of  the  army  being  regarded  as  an  assembly  of  citizens,  but 
by  the  power  which  was  given  to  each  soldier  of  making  an  in- 
f  ormid  testament.  In  wmit  way  they  gave  greater  liberty  to  the 
soldier  thui  the  old  power  of  making  the  will  in  proevnctu  we 
cannot  say ;  but  probably  the  making  of  the  testament  in  pro- 
dnctu  was  connected  with  the  taking  of  the  auspices,  and  thus 
was  more  liable  to  be  declared  informal. 

2.  Sed  pr»dicta  qoidem  nomina  2.  The  kinds  of  testament  whioh 

testamentonmi  ad  jus  civile  refei^e-  we  have  just  mentioned  belonged  to 

bantur.    Postea  vero  ex  edioto  pre-  the  civil  law,  but  afterwards  another 

toris  alia  forma  faoiendomm  testa-  form  of  making  testaments  was  in- 

mentormnintroductaest:  jnreenim  troducedbytheedictofthepnetor.  By 

honorario  nulla  mancipatio  deside-  the  ju8  honorarium  no  sale  was  neces* 

rabatur,  sed  septem  testium  signa  sary,  but  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses 

suffioiebant,  cum  jure   dvili  signa  were  sufficient^  whereas  the  seals  of 

testium  non  erant  neoessaria.  witnesses  were  not  required  by  the 

civil  law. 

There  was  no  necessity,  as  the  text  tells  us,  that  a  written 
wiU  made  in  the  old  form  per  ces  et  Ubra/m  should  be  sealed. 
After  the  prsBtorian  form  of  making  wills  became  usual,  a  senaivs- 
consultum  provided  (as  we  learn  from  Paul,  Sent.  v.  25.  6)  thai 
a  vmtten  testament  should  be  made  on  tablets  of  wax.  These 
tablets  were  held  together  at  one  margin  with  the  wire,  and  in 
the  opposite  margin  there  was  a  perforation  made  through  all  the 
tablets,  and  through  this  was  passed  a  triple  linen  tm^ad,  and 
then  the  tablets  were  covered  with  wax  on  the.  outside,  and  the 
witnesses  placed  their  seal  (that  is,  made  a  mark  with  their  rin^) 
on  this  external  wax.  It  was  also  customary  for  them  to  write 
their  names  and  to  state  whose  will  it  was  they  had  witnessed 
(D.  xxviil  1.  30),  but  this  was  not  a  necessary  jmt  of  the  form 
until  made  so  by  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian. 
(C.  vL  23.  21.)  This  constitution  also  permitted  a  will  to  be 
made  in  a  roll,  which,  if  the  testator  wished  to  keep  the  terms 
secret,  he  mi^ht  dose  and  seal  up,  leaving  the  foot  of  the  roll 
open,  on  whidi  the  witnesses  were  to  put  their  seals  and  subscrip- 
tions. The  testator  was,  under  this  constitution,  to  subscribe  his 
name  or  get  an  eighth  witness  to  subscribe  it  for  him. 

The  prsBtor,  as  the  text  informs  us,  permitted  an  heir  insti* 
tuted  in  a  testament  to  have  the  inheritance,  even  though  the 
form  of  mancipation  was  not  gone  through.     He  could  not> 
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indeed,  make  this  person  heir,  for  it  was  neoessarv  that  an  heir 
should  derive  his  rights  exclusively  from  the  dvil  law :  but  he 
gave  him  the  bonorum  poaaessioj  mat  is,  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
exactly  what  he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  been  properly 
constituted  heir,  and  then  usucapion  soon  made  him  Quiritarian 
owner.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6,)  The  praetor,  however,  required 
that  the  testament  in  which  he  was  instituted  should  have  been 
made  in  the  presence  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses. 
This  was  really  the  number  of  witnesses  which  there  would 
have  been,  had  the  form  of  mancipation  been  gone  through,  if  the 
UbripeTia  and  faanUicB  emptor  were  included.  Thus  the  prsator, 
while  dispensing  with  the  mere  form  of  mancipation,  retained  ex- 
actly the  same  dieck  against  fraud,  which  that  form  would  have 
afforded.     (See  Ulp.  Beg.  28.  6.) 

8.  Sed  oom  paulatim  tain  ex  ubu  8.  Bat  when  the  progress  of  society 

hominmn  ^nam  ex  oonstitutionum  and   the   imperial   constitutions  had 

emendationibos  coepit  in  nnam  con-  produced  a  fusion  of  the  civil  and  the 

Bonantiam  jus  civile  et  pnatorium  prsetorian  law,  it  was  established  that 

jungi,  constitutum  est,  ut  uno  eo-  the  testament  should  be  made  at  one 

demque  tempore,  quod   jus   civile  and  the  same  time  (a  point  required  to 

quodammodo  exigeb&t,  septem  testi-  some  extent  by  the  civil  law),  in  the 

bus  adhibitis  et-  subscriptione  tes-  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  and  with 

tiuniy   quod  ex  constitutionibus  in-  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses  (a 

ventum  est,  et  ex  edicto  pnetoris  formality  introduced  by  the  constitu- 

signaoulatestamentisimponerentnr:  tions),  and  with  their  seals  appended* 

ut  hoc  jus  tripertitum  esse  videatur,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  prastor. 

ut  testes  quidem  et  eorum  prsesentia  Thus  what  is  now  required  seems  to 

imo  contextu  testamenti  celebrandi  have  had  a  triple  origin.    The  wit- 

graiia  a  jure  civili  descendant^  sub-  nesses,  and  their  presence  at  one  con- 

scriptiones  autem  testatoris  et  tes-  tinuous  time  for  tne  purpose  of  giving 

tium  ex  sacrarum  oonstitutionum  the  testament  the  requisite  formality, 

observatione  adhibeantur,  signacula  are  derived  from  the  civil  law ;  tiie 

autem  et  numems  testium  ex  edicto  subscriptions  of  the  testator  and  wit- 

prsetoris.  nesses,  from  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions ;  and  the  seals  of  the  witnesses 
and  their  number,  from  the  edict  of 
the  pnetor. 

C.  vi.  28.  2L 

The  different  formalities  requisite  were  to  be  gone  through, 
one  immediately  following  after  another,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
one  transaction.  Eat  autem  vmo  contextu  nullum  actum  alienwm 
teatamento  intermiscere.     (D.  xxviii.  1.  21.  3.) 

It  was,  by  the  above-mentioned  constitution,  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  the  Third  in  the  East,  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Second,  his  colleague,  in  the  West,  A.D.  439,  that  the  new  form  of 
testament  described  in  the  text,  and  which  received  the  name  of 
testamfientv/m,  tripaHitmriy  was  substituted  for  the  ancient  ones. 
But  in  the  West  the  form  per  cea  et  librcmi  was  never  auite  super- 
seded, and  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  middle  ages. 

4.^  Sed  his  omnibus  ex  nostra  4.  In  addition  to  all  these  formali- 
constitutione  propter  testamentorum  ties  we  have  enacted  bv  our  constitu- 
sinceritatem,  ut  nulla  fraus  adhibea-    tion,  as  a  security  for  uie  genuineness 
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tar,  hoc  additum  est,  at  per  manaTn  of  testaments,  and  to  prevent  fraud, 
testatoris  vel  testiom  nomen  here-  that  the  name  of  the  heir  shall  be 
dis  exprimatar  et  onmia  secandam  written  in  the  handwriting  either  of 
illios  constitntionis  tenorem  prooed-  the  testator  or  of  the  witnesses ;  and 
ant.  that  everything  shall  be  done  accord- 

ing to  the  tenor  of  that  constitation. 
G.  vi.  28.  29. 

This  additional  formality,  imposed  by  Justinian,  was  after- 
wards abolished  by  him.    (Nov.  119.  9.) 

6.  Possont  aatem  testes  omnes  6.  All  the  witnesses  may,  as  Pom- 

et  ono  anolo  signare  testamentum  ponias  held,  seal  the  testament  with 

(quid  enim,  si  septem    anuli   una  the  same  seal ;  for  what  if  ^e  engrav- 

soulptura  fuerint  ?)  secundum  quod  hig  on  all  seven  seals  was  the  same  ? 

Pomponio  visum  est.    Sed  et  aheno  And  a  seal  may  be  used  belonging  to 

quoque  anulo  licet  signare.  another  person. 

D.  xxviiL  1.  22.  2. 

6.  Testes  autem  adhiberi  possunt         6.  Those  persons  can  be  witnesses 

ii,  cum  quibus  testamenti  faotio  est.  with  whom  there  is  testa/menti  /actio. 

Sed  neque  mulier  neque  impubes  But  women,  persons  under  the  age  of 

neque  servus  neque  mutus  neque  puberty,  slaves,  dumb  persons,  deaf 

sulcus  neque  furiosus  nee  cui  bonis  persons,  madmen,  prodigals  restrained 

interdictum  est,  nee  is,  quem  leges  nrom  having  their  property  in  their 

jubent   improbum   intestabilemque  power,  and  persons  declared  by  law  to 

esse,  possunt  in  numero  testium  ad-  be  worthless  and  incompetent  to  wit- 

hiben.  ness,  cannot  be  witnesses. 
D.  xxviii.  1.  20.  4,  7  ;  D.  xxviii.  1.  26. 

When  testaments  were  made  per  cea  et  libra/m,^  as  no  one  could 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  mancipation  who  did  not  share  in 
the  jibS  Quvritium^  no  peregrinus^  no  one  who  had  not  the  ctym- 
menymm,  could  be  a  witness  to  a  testament.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  the  seller,  i.e.  the  testator,  and  the  purchaser,  that 
is  (in  the  old  form),  the  heir,  should  share  in  the  ^U8  Quvritivmt. 
And  therefore  no  one  who  had  not  the  commercirjimi  could  take 
any  part  in  the  teatomienti  faction  the  ceremony  of  making  a 
testament,  either  as  testator,  heir,  or  witness ;  and  this  was  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  they  were  not  persons  with  whom  there 
was  testamenti  factio — ^not  persons,  that  is,  with  whom  any 
citizen  could  join  in  such  a  ceremony. 

In  the  general  language  of  Roman  law  teatcmienti  factio  thus 
came  to  mean  the  capacity  (1)  of  making  a  will ;  (2)  of  taking 
under  a  will ;  (3)  of  being  witness  to  a  will. 

To  the  list  of  persons  who  had  not  testa/menti  factio  under 
the  last  of  these  heads,  that  is,  who  could  not  be  witnesses  to 
wills,  given  in  this  paragraph,  we  have  to  add,  from  paragraphs 
9  and  10,  persons  in  the  power  of  the  testator  and  the  heir  and 
persons  belonging  to  the  heir's  family. 

The  subject  of  the  incapacity  to  make  a  will  is  discussed  in 
the  12th  Title,  and  that  of  the  incapacity  to  take  under  a  will  in 
the  14th  Title ;  but  that  the  subject  of  testamenti  factio  may  be 
viewed  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  here  a  summary 
of  the  rules  under  these  two  heads. 
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1.  Making  a  Will. — Slaves  (except  slaves  belonging^  to  the 
State  who  oould  leave  half  their  peculium  by  will  (Ulp.  Reg, 
20.  17) )  oould  not  make  a  will  A  person  in  captivity  could 
not  make  a  will  (see  Title  12.  6) ;  nor  could  persons  who  had 
8uff(»red  the  maamna  or  meiUa  capitis  deminuho  (D.  xxviii.  1.  8. 
1,  2,  and  4) ;  nor,  so  long  as  the  law  recognised  this  distinction 
of  persons,  could  Laiini  Junianitperegriniy  or  decUticU,  (IJlp. 
Reg.  20.  14,  16.)  A  dumb  man  and  a  deaf  man,  the  former 
because  he  could  not  utter  the  words  of  the  nuTicwpatio,  the 
deaf  man  because  he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emptor 
famiUice  (Ulp.  Reg,  20.  13),  could  not  make  a  will,  but  subse- 
quently provisions  were  made  for  allowing  the  dumb,  the  deaf, 
and  the  blind  to  make  wills  under  certain  safeguards.  (See  Tit. 
12.  3  and  4.)  Women  at  the  time  of  Justinian  could  make  willa 
But  formerly  they  could  only  make  a  will  per  cea  et  librami,  and 
with  the  consent  of  their  tutor.  (Qai.  ii  113.)  Persons  in  manu 
or  in  potestate  could  not  make  wills  except  jUiifamilia/rwm 
with  regard  to  their  pecvMwm  castrenae  or  quasi-caatrenae. 
(See  Tit  12.  pr.)  Madmen,  persons  und^  puberty,  and  prodigals 
interdicted  from  the  management  of  their  affairs  could  not  make 
wills  (Tit.  12. 1  and  2),  nor  persons  made  inteatabilea  for  a  crime 
or  those  condemned  for  a  libel  ob  carmen  famaaum  (D.  xxviii.  1. 
18.  1),  for  spoliation  repetunda/rum  (D.  xxii.  5.  15),  or  adultery 
(D.  xxii.  6.  14). 

The  extent  to  which  the  incapacity  to  make  a  will  applying 
to  other  persons  was  removed  in  favour  of  a  soldier  on  service  is 
discussed  in  Title  11. 

2.  Takinq  under  a  Will, — The  capacity^  to  take  under  a 
will  was  mudi  wider  than  that  of  making  a  will;  and  -when  fidei- 
commiaaa  were  instituted,  many  persons  who  could  not  be  heirs 
or  legatees  took  the  benefit  of  a  fideicommiaauTn,    (See  Tit.  23.) 

But  (apart  trom  Jideicommiaaa)  ]^eregrini  and  Latini,  unless 
the  will  was  that  of  a  soldier  (Gai.  iL  110),  and  dediticii  (Ulp. 
Reg,  22.  2),  could  not  take  as  heirs  or  legatees.  Nor  could  women 
under  the  lex  Voconia,  B.C.  169  (Gai,  ii.  274),  if  the  fortune 
of  the  testator  exceeded  100,000  sesterces.  Nor  any  uncertain 
person,  as  an  unborn  child  (Tit.  20.  26),  or  a  corporate  body  (Ulp. 
Reg.  22.  6),  or  an^  of  the  gods,  except  those  in  whose  favour,  as 
the  Tarpeian  Jupiter,  an  exception  had  been  made  by  a  aen^ua- 
conaultvm.  or  a  constitution.  (Ulp.  Reg.  22.  6.)  These  disabili- 
ties had  all  ceased  before,  or  were  abolished  by  Justinian.  (C.  vL 
48.  1.)  Under  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea  (see  note  on  Tit. 
20.  8),  until  the  restrictions  imposed  by  it  in  this  respect  were 
abolished  by  Constantine  (C.  viii  58.  1),  unmarried  persons 
(caslibea)  could  not  take  any  part,  and  childless  persons  {arbi) 
could  only  take  half  of  what  was  given  them.  There  were  still, 
however,  some  persons  who  under  Justinian's  legislation  could 
not  take,  sudi  as  the  children  of  persons  convicted  of  treason  (C. 
ix.  8.  5. 1),  and  ai)ostates  and  heretics  (0.  L  7.  3) ;  and  children  of» 
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and  parties  to,  prohibited  marriages  could  not  take  under  the  will 
of  the  parents,  or  of  the  other  party  to  the  marriage  (C.  v.  9.  6). 
Until  a  late  period  of  the  Empire  natural  chil<&en  and  their 
mother  were  excluded,  but,  as  we  learn  from  the  89th  Novel  (12. 
pr.,  ly  2,  3),  a  constitution  of  the  Emprors  Valens,  Valentinian, 
and  Gratian  permitted  a  twelfth  of  the  testator's  property  to  be 
given  to  the  natural  children  and  their  mother  where  there  were 
kgitimate  children,  and  a  fourth  where  there  were  none,  and  the 
testator's  parents  were  not  alive ;  and  Justinian  extended  this 
fourth  to  the  whole  inheritance,  their  legitima  portio  (see  note 
on  lit.  18.  3)  being  reserved  to  the  testator's  ascendants,  if  any. 


7.  Sed  omn  aliquis  ex  testibus 
testamenti  qnidem  faoiendi  tempore 
Uber  ezistimabatiir,  postea  vero  ser- 
TUB  apparoit,  tam  divns  Hadrianns 
Catonio  Vero  qnaxn  postea  divi  Se- 
veroB  et  Antonmns  resoripBenmt, 
sabvenire  se  ex  sna  liberaliiate  teata- 
mento,  at  sic  habeatur,  atque  si,  ut 
oportet,  iactom  esset,  omn  eo  tem- 
pore, quo  testamentnm  si^aretur, 
omnimn  consensu  hie  testis  libero- 
ram  loco  fuerit  nee  qtiisquam  asset, 
qui  ei  status  qusBstionem  moveat. 


7.  A  witness,  who  was  thought  to 
be  free  at  the  time  of  making  the 
testament,  was  afterwards  disooTcred 
to  be  a  slave,  and  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, in  his  rescript  to  Gatomns  Yerus, 
and  afterwards  the  Emperors  Severos 
and  Antoninus  by  rescript,  declared, 
that  they  would  aid  such  a  defect  in 
a  testament,  so  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  valid  as  if  made  quite 
regularly;  since,  at  the  time  when 
the  testament  was  sealed,  this  witness 
was  commonly  considered  a  free  man, 
and  there  was  no  one  who  contested 
his  8tatu8, 


C  vi.  28.  1. 


Regard  was  had  only  to  what  was  the  condition  of  witnesses 
at  the  time  of  signature,  not  at  that  of  the  death  of  the  testator. 
(D.  xxviii.  1.  22.  1.) 


8.  Pater  nee  non  is,  qui  in  po- 
testate  ejus  est,  item  duo  fratres, 
qui  in  ejiuBdem  patris  potestate  sunt, 
utrique  testes  in  unum  testamentum 
fieri  possunt:  quia  nihil  nocet  ex 
una  domo  plures  testes  alieno  ne- 
gotio  adhiberi 


8.  A  father,  and  a  son  in  his  power, 
or  two  brothers  under  the  power  of 
the  same  father,  may  be  witnesses  to 
the  same  testament ;  for  nothing  pre- 
vents several  persons  of  the  same 
family  being  witnesses  in  a  matter 
which  only  concerns  a  stranger. 


No  one  of  the  same  family  with  the  testator  or  heir  could  be 
a  witness  to  the  testament,  a  family  comprising,  in  this  sense,  the 
head  and  those  under  his  power ;  for  they  had  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection with  each  other  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  witnesses 
for  themselves,  if  they  were  witnesses  for  each  other. 


9.  In  testibus  autem  non  debet 
esse,  qui  in  potestate  testatoris  est 
Sed  si  filiusfamilias  de  castrensi 
peculio  post  missionem  faoiat  testa- 
mentnm, neo  pater  ejus  recte  testis 
adhibetur  nee  is,  qui  in  potestate 
ejusdem  patris  est :  reprobatum  est 
enim  in  ea  re  domesticum  testimo- 
nium. 

Gal  ii 


9.  But  no  person  under  power  of 
the  testator  can  be  a  witness.  And  if 
ekfiliua/amiluu  makes,  after  leaving  the 
service,  a  testament  disposing  of  his 
ccutrense  peculiumj  neither  his  father, 
nor  any  one  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
can  be  a  witness.  For,  in  this  case, 
the  law  does  not  allow  of  the  testimony 
of  a  member  of  the  same  family. 
105, 106. 
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This  had  been  a  point  on  which  the  jurists  were  disagreed. 
Justinian  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Gaius  (iL  106),  rejecting  that 
of  XTlpian  and  Marcellus.  (D.  xxviii.  1.  20.  2.)  The  question 
could  only  arise  respecting  a  testament  made  post  misaionem,  aa 
if  it  was  made  during  service,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tions accorded  to  military  testamenta 


10.  Sed  neqae  heres  Boriptas 
neqae  is,  qui  in  potestate  ejus  est, 
neque  pateor  ejus,  qui  habet  eum  in 
potesta^,  neque  fratres,  qui  in  ejus- 
dem  patris  potestate  sunt,  testes 
adhiberi  possunt,  ^uia  totum  hoc 
negptiuni,  quod  agitur  testamenti 
ordinandi  gratia,  oreditur  hodie 
inter  heredem  et  testatorem  agi. 
lioet  enim  id  olim  jus  tale  valde 
conturbatum  fuerat  et  veteres,  qui 
familieB  emptorem  et  eos,  qui  per 
potestatem  ei  coadunati  fuerant, 
testamentariis  testimoniis  repelle- 
bant,  heredi  et  his,  qui  conjuncti 
ei  per  potestatem  fuerant,  oonce- 
debant  testimonia  in  testamentis 
pnestare,  licet  hi,  uqi  id  permit- 
tebant,  hoc  jure  minime  abuti 
debere  eos  suadebant:  tamen  nos, 
eandem  observationem  corrigentes 
et,  quod  ab  illis  suasum  est,  in  legis 
necessitatem-  transferentes,  ad  imi- 
tationem  pristini  ftuniliee  em{>toris 
xnerito  nee  heredi,  qui  imaginem 
yetustissinii  familisB  emptoris  opti- 
net,  neo  aliis  personis,  quss  ei,  ut 
dictum  est,  conjunctcB  sunt,  hcen- 
tiam  concedimus  sibi  quodammodo 
testimonia  prsestare:  ideoque  nee 
ejunmodi  veterem  constitntionem 
nofltro  codici  inseii  permisimuB. 

Gal 


10.  No  person  instituted  heir,  nor 
any  one  in  subjection  to  him,  nor  his 
fa&er,  in  whose  power  he  is,  nor  his 
brothers  under  power  of  the  same 
father,  can  be  witnesses ;  for  the  whole 
business  of  making  a  testament  is  in 
the  present  dav  considered  a  transac- 
tion between  the  testator  and  the  heir. 
But  formerly  there  was  great  confu- 
sion on  this  point  of  law ;  for  although 
the  ancients  would  never  admit  the 
testimony  of  the  familue  emptor^  nor 
of  any  one  connected  with  him  by  the 
ties  oi  patria  potestas,  yet  they  admit- 
ted that  of  the  heir,  and  of  persons 
connected  with  him  by .  the  ties  of 
patria  potestcu,  but,  wmle  permitting 
this,  thev  exhorted  t^em  not  to  abuse 
their  rigni  We  have  corrected  this, 
making  illegal  what  they  endeavoured 
to  prevent  by  persuasion.  For,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  law  respecting  the 
familise  emptor^  we,  as  is  proper,  refuse 
to  permit  the  heir,  who  now  represents 
the  ancient /amt/f«  emntOTj  or  any  of 
those  connected  with  tne  heir  by  the 
tie  of  patria  potestas^  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  not  suffered 
the  constitutions  of  preceding  emperors 
on  the  subject  to  oe  inserted  in  cor 
code, 
ii  loa 


When  the  heir  had  ceased  to  be  the  fa/milioB  emptor,  he  was 
no  party  to  the  transaction,  and  therefore  it  was  considered  he 
could  lie  a  witness.  Qaius  (iL  108)  reprobates  the  custom,  and 
Justinian  here  pronounces  it  illegal.  Under  his  legislation,  there 
being  no  longer  any  famUioB  emptor,  the  whole  transaction,  to  use 
the  bnguage  of  the  ancient  mode,  was  between  the  testator  and 
the  heir. 


11.  Legatariis  autem  et  fideicom- 
missariis,  quia  non  juris  successores 
sunt,  et  alus  personis  eis  conjunotis 
testimonium  non  denegamus,  immo 
in  quadam  nostra  constitutione  et 
hoc  spedaliter  concessimus,  etmulto 
magis  his,  qui  in  eorum  potestate 
sunt,  vel  i^ui  eos  habent  in  potestate, 
hujusmodi  licentiam  damns. 


11.  But  we  do  not  refuse  the  testi- 
mony  of  legatees,  or  fidetcommdMarii^ 
or  of  persons  connected  with  them, 
because  they  do  not  succeed  to  the 
rights  of  the  deceased.  On  the  con- 
txury,  by  one  of  our  constitutions  we 
have  specially  accorded  to  them  the 
capacity  of  being  witnesses ;  and  we 
give  it  still  more  readily  to  persons  in 
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their  power,  and  to  those  m  whose 
power  they  are. 
Gal  it  108. 

It  would  appear  that  the  objection  of  his  being  interested, 
which  would  make  the  heir  an  unfit  witness,  might  also  have  b^n 
urged  against  the  legatee ;  but  the  legatee  was  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  technical  ground  of  his  not  being  tiie  successor  of  the 
testator.  The  inheritonce  was  not  transmitted  to  him,  and  he  was 
thus  looked  on  as  a  stranger. 

By  the  senatusconaultwm  Liboniamum,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  man  wrote  a  testa- 
ment for  another,  ever3rtning  which  he  wrote  in  his  own  favour 
should  be  null.  He  could  not,  therefore,  make  himself  a  tutor 
<D.  xxvi.  2.  29),  an  heir,  or  a  legatee  (D.  xxxiv.  8.  1). 

12.  Nihil  autem  iaterest,  testa-  12.  It   is   immaterial,   whether  a 

mentmn  in  tabulis  an  in  ohartis  testament  be  written  upon  a  tablet, 
membranisve  vel  in  alia  materia  upon  paper,  parchment,  or  any  othei 
fiat  substance. 

D.  zxzyii.  11.  1.  pr. 

18.  Sed  «t  unum  testamentum  18.  Any  person  may  execute  any 
pluribus  codicibus  conficere  quis  po-  number  of  copies  of  the  same  testar 
test,  secundum  optinentem  tamen  ment,  each,  however,  being  made  with 
observationemonmibusfactis.  Quod  the  prescribed  forms.  'Hub  may  be 
interdum  et  necessarium  est,  si  quis  sometimes  necessary ;  as,  for  instance, 
nayigaturus  et  secum  ferre  et  domi  when  a  man  who  is  going  a  voyage  is 
relinquere  judiciorum  suorum  con-  desirous  to  cany  with  mm,  and  also 
testationem  velit,  vel  propter  alias  to  leave  at  home,  a  memorial  of  his  last 
innumerabiles  causas,  quae  humanis  wishes ;  or  for  anv  other  of  the  num- 
necessitatibus  imminent.  berless  reasons  that  may  arise  from 

the  various  necessities  of  mankind. 
D.  xxviiL  1.  24. 

Each  codex  was  an  original  testament,  valid  only  if  itself 
made  with  all  the  solemnities  which  would  have  been  requisite  had 
it  been  the  only  one. 

14.  Sed  hsec  quidem   de  testa-  14.  Thus  much  may  suffice  oon- 

mentis,  qus  in  scriptis  confiduntur.  ceming  written  testaments.  But  if 
8i  quis  autem  voluerit  sine  scriptis  any  one  wishes  to  make  a  testament, 
ordinare  jure  civili  testamentum,  vaHd  by  the  civil  law,  without  writing, 
septem  testibus  adhibitis  et  sua  vol-  let  him  know  that,  if,  in  the  presence 
untate  coram  eis  nuncupata,  sciat,  of  seven  witnesses,  he  verbally  declares 
hoc  i>erfectissimum  testamentum  his  wishes,  this  will  be  a  testament 
jure  civili  firmumque  constitutum.    perfectly  valid  according  to  the  dvil 

law,  and  firmly  established. 
C.  vL  11.  2. 

Thus  a  testator  under  the  legislation  of  Justinian  might  either 
make  his  testament  according  to  the  form  described  in  paragraph 
3,  or  orally  before  seven  witnesses. 

Sua  voluntate  nuncupata.  The  word  nuncupatio  was 
originally  used  to  express  tne  declaration  of  the  testator's  inten- 
tions, whether  the  testament  was  written  or  not ;  but  later  usage 
appropriated  the  term  nuTicvpata  to  testaments  where  there  was 
no  written  will,  and  where  the  testator  declared  his  wishes  orally. 
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Tit.  XI.      DE  MILITARI  TESTAMENTO. 


Supra  diota  diligens  observatio 
in  ordinandiB  testamentis  xnilitibus 
propter  nimiam  imperitiam  constita- 
tionibuB  prinoipalibuB  remiBsa  est. 
Nam  qoamviB  hi  ne^ue  legitimmn 
numemm  testium  adbibuerint  neqne 
aliam  teBtaxnentonim  soUemmtatein 
obseryaverint,  recte  nibilo  minus 
testantur,  videlicet  cum  in  ezpedi- 
tionibns  ocoupati  sunt :  ^od  merito 
nostra  constitutio  induzit.  Quoquo 
enim  modo  yolontas  ejus  suprema 
sive  scripta  inveniatur  sive  sine 
scriptura,  yalettestamentum  ez  vol- 
untate  ejus.  Illis  autem  tempori- 
bus,  ^  quse  dtra  expeditionum 
necessitatem  in  aliis  lods  vel  in  suis 
sedibus  degunt,  minimead  vindican- 
dum  tale  privilegium  adiuvantur: 
sed  testari  quidem,  et  si  finif  amilias 
sunt,  propto:  militiam  conceduntur, 
jure  tamen  oommuni,  ea  observa- 
tione  et  in  eorum  testamentis  ad- 
hibenda,  quam  et  in  testamentis 
paganorum  prozime  exposuimus. 


The  necessity  for  th»  observance  of 
these  formalities  in  the  constructioii 
of  testaments  has  been  dispensed 
with  by  the  imperial  constitutions,  in 
favour  of  militiury  persons,  on  account 
of  their  excessive  unskilfulness  in 
such  matters.  For  although  they 
neither  employ  the  legal  number  of 
witnesses,  nor  observe  any  other  re- 
quisite formality,  yet  their  testament 
is  valid,  but  only  if  made  while  they 
axe  on  actual  service,  a  proviso  intro* 
duced  by  our  constitution  with  good 
reason.  Thus,  in  whatever  manner 
the  wishes  of  a  military  person  are 
expressed,  whether  in  writmg  or  not, 
the  testament  prevails  by  tiie  mere 
force  of  his  intention.  But  durine 
the  times  when  they  are  not  on  actuu 
service,  and  live  at  their  own  homes,, 
or  elsewhere,  they  axe  not  permitted 
to  claim  this  privile^.  A  soldier^ 
although  a  fiiiusfamUuUj  gains  from 
military  service  the  power  of  maJfing 
a  testament ;  but  he  is  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  has  to 
observe  the  same  formalities  as  we 
explained  above  to  be  necessary  for 
the  testaments  of  civilians. 
Gai.  ii.  109  ;  C.  vi.  21.  17. 

The  privilege  of  making  valid  testaments,  independent  of  any 
formalitv,  was  one  given  to  soldiers,  among  manv  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  rather  as  a  special  favour  to  them  than  from  any 
consideration  for  their  nimia  imperitia.  It  dates  from  the  time 
of  Julius  CsBsar,  who  granted  it  as  a  temporary  concession.  It 
was  made  a  general  rule  by  Nerva,  and  confirmed  by  Trajan.  If 
the  testament  of  a  soldier  was  written,  no  witness  was  necessary; 
but  if  not,  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  witness  was  suflSdent  to 
prove  it ;  probably  one  witness  sufficed,  although  the  law,  at  any 
rate  after  tne  time  of  Constantine,  required,  as  a  general  -rule,  that 
two  witnesses  at  least  should  be  produced  in  every  casa  (D.  xxii. 
5. 12 ;  D.  xlviiL  18. 17.)  A  soldier  in  the  power  of  a  father  might 
make  a  testament  disposing  of  his  castreTtae,  and,  under  Justinian^ 
his  quasir^aatrense  peculiiim.  If  he  made  it  while  on  service, 
he  need  observe  no  formality  in  making  the  testament;  if  he  did 
not  make  it  while  on  service,  he  was  bound  to  observe  the  usual 
formalitiea  (Gai.  ii.  106.)  The  concluding  words  of  the  section 
are  meant  to  express  that  it  was  by  military  service  that  the  fiHua- 
fa/miHas  gainea  the  power  of  disposing  at  any  time  of  his  pecu- 
livmi  caatrense,  but  tnat  this  general  right,  unless  the  soldier  was 
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on  service,  had  to  be  exercised  with  the  observance  of  the  usual 
forms.  Whether  before  the  time  of  Justinian  the  soldier  could 
make  a  military  testament  when  not  serving  on  a  campaign  is 
doubtful. 


L  Plane  de  militum  testamentis  1.  The  Emperor  Trajan  wrote  ex- 

divns  Trajanus  Statilio  Severo  ita    plicitly  as  foUowB,  in  a  resoript  to 
rescripait :    '  Id   privilegitun,    qnod    StatUins  Seyems,  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary testaments :  'The  privilege,  given 
to  military  persons,  that  their  testa- 
ments,  in   whatever  manner  made, 


militantibxiB  datum  est,  ut  quoqno 
modo  facta  ah  his  testamenta  rata 
flint,  sic  inteUegi  debet,  at  ntique 
prins  constare  debeat,  testamentnn) 
taotmn  esse,  qnod  et  sine  soriptora, 
a  non  militantihns  qnoque  fieri  po- 
test. Is  ergo  miles,  de  cujns  bonis 
apnd  te  qnffiritfor,  si  oonvooatis  ad 
hoc  hominibos,  ut  volontatem  snam 
testaretnr,  ita  looatns  est,  ut  de- 
daraxet,  qnem  vellet  sibi  esse  here- 
dem  et  oni  libertatem  tribuere, 
potest  videri  sine  soripto  hoc  modo 
esse  testatas  et  voluntas  ejus  rata 
habenda  est.  Ceterum  si,  ut  ple- 
ramque  sermonibns  fieri  solet,  dmt 
alioui :  "  ego  te  heredem  facio  "  ant 
**  tibi  bona  mea  rdinquo,*'  non  opor- 
tet  hoc  pro  testamento  observarL 


manner 
shall  be  valid,  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  it  must  first  be  clear  that 
a  testament  has  been  made  (a  testa- 
ment may  be  made  without  writing  even 
bv  persons  not  on  military  service). 
If,  then,  it  appears  that  tiie  soldier, 
concerning  whose  goods  the  action 
before  you  is  now  brought,  did,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  called  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  declare  who 
he  wished  should  be  his  heir,  and  to 
what  slave  he  wished  to  give  freedom, 
he  shall  be  considered  to  have  made 
in  this  way  a  testament  without  writ- 
ing, and  effect  shall  be  given  to  his 
wijuies.     But  if ,  as  is  often  the  case 


Nee  ullorum  ma^  interest  quam    in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  said 

ipsorum,  quibus  id  privilesium  da-    ^^ —     "*    '-^  —  — 

tum  est^  ejusmodi  ezemplum  non 
admitti :  alioquin  non  difficulter 
post  mortem  aJioujus  militis  testes 
existent,  qui  adflrment,  se  audisse 
dicentem  aliquem,  relinquere  se 
bona,  cui  visum  sit,  et  per  hoc  ju- 
dicia  vera  subvertentur.*^ 


to  some  one,  ''1  appoint  you  my 
heir,"  or,  "  I  leave  you  all  my  estate,*' 
such  words  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  testament.  No  one  is  more  in- 
terested than  those  to  whom  this 
privilege  has  been  given  that  such 
a  precedent  should  not  be  admitted; 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  witnesses  who,  after  the  death 
of  a  soldier,  would  affirm  that  they 
had  heard  him  bequeath  his  goodis 
to  whomever  they  pleased  to  name; 
and  thus  the  real  intentions  of  soldiers 
might  be  defeated.* 
D.  xxix.  L  24. 

Convocatia  ad  hoc  hominibiba.  There  was  no  necessary  cere- 
mony of  calling  witnesses.  If  there  was  but  proof  of  what  the 
soldier's  wishes  were,  and  that  he  had  declared  them  while  on 
service,  that  was  enough. 


8.  Quin  immo  et  mutus  et  sur- 
dus  miles  testamentum  facere  po- 
test. 

D.  xxix 


2.  A    soldier,  though  dumb  and 
deaf,  may  make  a  testament. 


1.  4. 


It  might  happen,  as  Theophilus  suggests,  that  a  soldier,  inca- 
pacitated for  actual  service  by  becoming  deaf  or  dumb,  mi^ht  yet 
not  have  received  his  raiasio  cavsarxa  (discharge  for  an  accidental 
reason).    A  testament  made  by  him  in  the  interval  between  his 
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8.  Sed  haoienus  hoc  illis  a  prin- 
cipaUbus  oonstitatioiiibas  concedi- 
iur,  qnaienxiB  militant  et  in  castrifl 
degont :  post  missionem  vero  veter- 
ani  vel  extra  oastra  si  fadant  adhno 
militantes  testamentum,  oommimi 
omnium  oivimn  Bomanonim  jure 
faoere  debent.  Et  qnod  in  oastris 
f ecerint  testamentum  non  oommmii 
jure,  Bed  ^omodo  voluerint,  post 
missionem  mtra  annum  tanium  val- 
ebit.  Quid  igitur,  si  intra  annum 
quidem  deoesserit,  condioio  autem 
neredi  adsoripta  post  annum  eztit- 
erit  ?  An  quasi  militis  testamentum 
valeat?  £t  placet^  valere  quasi 
militis. 


loss  of  capacity  and  his  discharge  would  be  considered  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  a  military  testament. 

8.  This  privilege  is  only  granted 
by  the  imperial  constitutions  to  mili- 
tary men,  as  long  as  they  are  on  ser- 
vioe,  and  live  in  the  oamp.  There- 
fore, veterans  after  their  discharge, 
or  soldiers  not  in  the  camp,  can  omy 
make  their  testaments  by  observing 
the  forms  required  of  all  Roman  citi- 
zens. And  if  a  testament  is  made 
in  the  camp,  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  law  axe  not  observed,  it  will  con- 
tinue valid  only  for  one  year  after 
discharge  from  the  army.  Suppoae, 
therefore,  a  soldier  should  die  within 
a  year  after  his  discharge,  but  the 
condition  imposed  on  the  heir  should 
not  be  accomplished  until  after  the 
year,  would  his  testament  be  valid, 
as  being  in  effect  the  testament  of 
a  soldier  ?  We  answer  it  would  be  so 
valid. 
D.  xxix.  1.  88. 

A  soldier  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making  a  military  testament 
while  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  army  (in  numeria), 
and  it  continued  valid  for  a  year  after  his  name  had  been  taken 
off,  but  this  only  provided  he  was  not  discharged  ignominias  causd, 
(D.  xxix.  1.  38.  1.)  The  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  a  military 
testament,  containing  a  condition  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  arose  from  the  doctrine  of  Roman  law  that, 
when  the  institution  of  the  heir  was  conditional,  the  operation  of 
the  testament  dated  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition, 
not  from  the  death  of  the  testator.  If,  therefore,  the  soldier  died 
within  a  year  after  he  had  quitted  the  service,  but  the  condition 
was  not  accomplished  until  the  year  was  expired,  the  testament  did 
not,  strictly  speaking,  take  effect  within  the  year;  and  therefore 
Justinian  removes  a  difficulty  which  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  suggested. 

4.  Sed  et  si  quis  ante  militiam 
non  jure  fecit  testeunentum  et  miles 
factus  et  in  expeditione  degens  re- 
signavit  illud  et  qusdam  adjedt 
give  detrazit  vel  alias  manifesta  est 
militis  voluntas  hoc  valere  volentis, 
dicendum  est,  valere  testamentum 
quasi  ex  nova  militis  voluntate. 


4.  If  a  man,  before  becoming  a 
soldier,  has  made  his  testament 
irregularly,  and  afterwards,  while  on 
service,  opens  it,  and  adds  something 
or  strikes  something  out,  or  in  any 
other  way  makes  his  wish  manifest 
that  this  testament  should  be  valid, 
it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  so,  as 
being,  in  effect,  a  new  testament  made 
by  a  soldier. 
D.  xxix.  1.  2a  1. 

If  the  soldier  manifested  his  intention  of  adhering  to  the  dis- 
positions of  his  old  t-estament,  this  was  as  much  a  fresh  expression 
of  his  wishes  as  if  he  had  made  a  new  testament    If  he  was 
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altogether  silent  on  the  subject,  an  informal  testament  made  before 
his  oecoming  a  soldier  was  not  valid,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  positive  declaration  made  while  he  was  on  service 
of  his  wish  to  make  his  testament  valid  as  a  military  one. 

6.  Deniqne  et  si  in  adrogaUonem  6.  Further,  if  a  soldier  is  given  in 
daiuB  faerit  miles  vel  filiasfamilias  arrogation,  or,  being  a  filiusfamilicuy 
emandpatnB  est^  testamentom  ejus  is  emancipated,  his  testament  is  valid 
quasi  militia  ex  nova  voluntate  valet  as  though  by  a  new  expression  of  the 
nee  videtur  capitis  deminutione  irri-  wishes  of  a  soldier ;  and  is  not  con* 
turn  fieri  sidered  as  invalidated  by  the  capitis 

deminutio  he  has  undergone. 
D.  xxix.  1.  22,  28. 

By  the  law  of  Rome  every  testament  became  void,  irritv/m, 
by  the  testator,  after  its  execution,  suffering  any  of  the  three 
kinds  oieapitia  deminutio.  With  soldiers  it  was  otherwise;  their 
testament  was  not  invalidated  by  undergoing  either  of  the  two 
greater  kinds  of  deminutio,  if  it  was  merely  for  an  infraction  of 
military  law  that  they  were  condemned  to  a  punishment  involving 
either  of  these  kinds  of  alteration  of  statvs.  (D.  xxviii.  3.  6.  6.) 
Nor  was  it  ever  invalidated  by  their  undergoing  the  third  and 
least  kind.  The  will  of  the  soldier  was  supposed  to  be  exercised 
so  as  to  declare  his  wish  that  the  old  testament  should  be  valid 
{quasi  ex  nova  miLitie  voluntate) ;  and  in  this  case,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  positive  declaration  of  such  a  wish  was  necessary. 
His  testament,  made  previous  to  his  change  of  statue^  was  effec- 
tual, to  the  fullest  extent  it  could  be,  in  the  new  position  he 
occupied.  The  military  testament  made  by  a  paterfamviUaB 
respecting  his  property  became,  after  arrogation,  an  effectual 
disposition  of  his  castrenae  pecuLium ;  and  one  made  hy^kJiliuB' 
familiae  respecting  his  castrense  peculivmi  became,  after  emanci* 
pation,  an  effectual  disposition  of  all  his  property. 

6.  Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  ad  6.  We  may  here  observe,  that,  in 
exemplum  oastrensis  peculii  tam  an-  imitation  of  the  etutrente  pectUiumf 
teriores  leges  quam  principales  con-  both  old  laws  and  imperial  constitu- 
stitutiones  quibusdam  quasi  castren-  tions  have  permitted  certain  persons 
sia  dederunt  peculia,  atque  eorum  to  have  a  quasi-castrense  peculium, 
quibusdam  permissum  erat  etiam  in  and  some  of  these  persons  nave  been 
potestato  degentibus  testari.  Quod  permitted  to  disnose  of  this  peetUium 
nostra  constitutio  latius  extendens,  by  testament,  although  they  were  in 
permisit  omnibus  in  his  tantum-  the  power  of  another.  Our  oonsti- 
modo  peculiis  testari  quidem,  sed  tution  has  extended  this  permission  to 
jure  communi :  cuius  constitutionis  all,  in  regard,  that  is,  to  these  kinds  of 
tenoro  perspecto  lioentia  est  nihil  rteculium,  but  their  testaments  must 
eorum,  qusB  ad  prsefatum  jus  per-  be  made  with  the  ordinary  formalities, 
tinent,  ignorare.  By  reading  this  constitution  any  one 

may  learn  all  that  relates  to  the  privi- 
lege we  have  mentioned. 
C.  vi  22.  12. 

We  must  not  suppose,  from  the  expression  anteriorea  leges, 
that  the  peculium  quaei-castrense  belongs  to  a  time  of  law  when 
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leges  were  really  made.  It  is  even  doubtful,  as  we  have  said 
before,  whether  the  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian, 
the  only  writer  before  Constantine  who  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it, 
are  genuine.    (See  note  on  Tit.  9. 1.) 

Eorv/m  qvAbuscUxm.  The  right  of  disposing  by  testament  of 
the  quaaircastrense  peculium  had,  before  J  ustinian,  been  granted 
only  to  certain  privileged  classes,  such  as  consuls  and  presidents 
of  provinces,  among  those  who  were  permitted  to  hold  this 
kind  of  peculiwm.  Justinian  granted  it  to  all.  (C.  iiL  28.  37  ; 
C.  vi.  22.  12.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  soldiers  had  other  testamentary 
privileges  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text.  They  could  insti- 
tute as  heirs  persons  who  were  generally  incapacitated,  such  as 
those  who  had  been  deportati,  or  who  were  peregrini.  (Gal  ii. 
1 10.)  They  were  not  obliged  f  ormally^  to  disinherit  their  diildren, 
if  they  knew  that  they  had  any  (C.  vi.  21.  9),  their  testament  was 
not  set  aside  as  inoflScious  (C.  iii.  28.  9),  the^  could  ^ve  more 
than  three-fourths  of  their  property  in  legacies  (C.  vi.  21.  12), 
they  could  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate  (D.  xxix  1.  6), 
ana  could  dispose  of  the  inheritance  by  codicils  (D.  xxix.  1.  36. 
pr.).  The  succeeding  Title  will  show  how  much  they  thus  diflTered 
from  ordinary  citizens. 


Tit.  XII.    QUIBUS  NON  EST  PERMISSUM  TESTAMENTA 

FACEEK 

Non  tamen  ozmiibas  licet  facere  The  power  of  making  a  testament 
testamentnm.  Statim  enim  hi,  qui  is  not  granted  to  every  one.  In  the 
alieno  inri  subjecti  sunt,  testamenti  first  place,  persons  in  the  power  of 
faciendi  jus  non  habent,  adeo  qui-  others  have  not  this  right;  so  much 
dem  ut,  quamvis  parentes  eis  per-  so,  that,  although  their  ascendants  give 
miserint,  nihilo  mag^is  jure  testari  permission,  still  they  cannot  make  a 
possint :  ezceptis  ms,  quos  antea  valid  testament.  We  must  except 
enumeravimus  et  prsBoipue  militi-  those  whom  we  have  already  men- 
bus,  qui  in  potestate  parentum  sunt,  tioned,  and  particularly)S/u/amt/iarum 
c^uibus  de  eo,  quod  in  castris  adqui-  who  are  soldiers,  for  the  imperial  con- 
sierint,  permissum  est  ez  constitu-  stitutions  have  given  them  the  power 
tionibus  principum  testamentum  of  bequeathing  whatever  tiiey  have 
facere.  Quod  quidem  initio  tantum  acquired  while  on  actual  service.  This 
militantibus  datum  est  tam  ex  auc-  permission  was  at  first  granted  by  the 


toritate  divi  Augusti  quam  Nervse  Emperors  Augustus  and  Nerva,  and 

nee  non  optimi  imperatoris  Trajani ;  the   illustrious   Emperor   Trajan,   to 

postea  vero  subsoriptione  divi  Ha-  soldiers  on  service  only;  but  after- 

driani  etiam  dimissis  militia,  id  est  wards  it  was  extended  by  the  Emperor 

veteranis,  concessum  est.    Itaque  si  Hadrian  to  veterans,  that  is,  to  sol- 

quidem  f ecerint  de  castrensi  peoulio  diers  who  had  received  their  discharffe ; 

testamentum,    pertinebit    hoc    ad  and  therefore,  if  a  filiusfamiluu  dis- 

eum,  quern  heredem  reliquerint :  si  poses  by  testament  of  his  eastrense 

vero    intestati    decesserint,    nnllis  pecuUiwnj  this  pecidium  will  belong  to 

liberis  vel  fratribus   superstitibus,  the  i>erson  whom  he  makes  his  heir : 

ad  parentes  eorum  jure  communi  but,  if  he  dies  intestate,  without  chil- 

pertinebit    Ex  hoc  intellegere  pos-  dren  or  brothers,  this  peculium  will 

ramus,  quod  in  castris  adquisierit  then  belong,  according  to  the  ordinary 
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miles,  qui  in  potestato  patris  est,  law  of  the  patria  pote9ias,  to  the  per- 
meqae  ipsnm  patrem  adimere  posse  son  in  whose  power  he  is.  We  may 
neqne  patris  oreditores  id  vendere  henoe  infer,  that  whatever  a  soldier, 
vel  aliter  inqnietare  neque,  patre  although  under  power,  has  acquired 
mortno,  com  fratribns  esse  com-  while  on  sendee,  cannot  be  taken  from 
mnne,  sed  sdUoet  proprinm  ejus  him  even  by  his  father,  nor  can  his 
esse  id,  qnod  in  cassis  adqnisieiit,    father's  creaitorB  sell  it,  or  otherwise 

g^ft^mqiiAiw  jnie  cayiJi  omninm,  qui  disturb  the  son  in  his  possession,  nor 
1  potestate  parentmn  sunt,  p^nuia  is  he  bomid  to  share  it  with  brothers 
perinde  in  bonis  parentom  compn-  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  but  it 
iantur,  acsl  serrormn  pecnlia  in  remains  his  sole  property,  althongh,  by 
bonis  dominorom  nmnerantnr :  ez-  the  civil  law,  the  peeulta  of  all  those 
ceptis  videhoet  his,  qua  ez  saciis  who  are  in  the  power  of  ascendants 
«onstitntionibii8  et  precipue  nostris  are  reckoned  among  the  goods  of  their 
propter  diversas  cansas  non  adqni-  ascendants,  ezaotly  as  the  peouiium  of 
rontor.  Praster  hos  igitur,  qui  cas-  a  slave  is  reckoned  among  the  goods 
trense  peooliam  vel  quasi  castrense  of  his  master ;  those  ^oods  ezcepted, 
habent,  si  quis  alius  filiusfamilias  which  by  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
testamentum  feoerit,  inutile  est,  li-  perors,  and  especially  by  our  own,  axe 
oet  BU8B  potestatis  faotus  deoesserit    prevented,  for  different  reasons,  from 

being  so  acquired.  With  the  ezcep- 
tion,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  a 
castrense  or  quaH-etutrense  peculiwik, 
if  any  other)uft^/ami/fa«makesatesta- 
ment,  it  is  useless,  although  he  becomes 
9U%  juris  before  lus  death. 
D.  zzviii.  1.  6 ;  D.zziz.1.1;  a  vL  61.3.4;  0.  vL  69.  11;  D.  zliz.  17.10; 
D.  zzzviL  6. 1. 16 ;  D.  zzviiL  L  19. 

The  first  thing,  says  Qaius  (ii  114),  which  we  have  to  inquire, 
if  we  wish  to  know  whether  a  testament  is  valid,  is  whether  the 
person  who  made  it  had  the  testa/mentifdctio,  that  is,  in  this  in- 
stanoe,  had  the  right  to  take  the  part  of  testator  in  the  making  of 
a  testament.  To  1^  able  to  do  this  he  must  have  the  com7nerciv/m  ; 
and  further,  he  must  be  amjwria,  or  otherwise,  as  he  could  have  no 
property,  he  could  have  nothing  to  dispose  of  by  testament.  Every 
koman  citizen  who  was  suijwns  had  the  right  of  making  a  testa- 
ment, and  if  he  was  capable  of  exercising  his  right,  ana  made  a 
formal  testament,  his  testament  was  valid 

As  to  the  persons  incapacitated  to  make  a  will,  see  note  on  Tit. 
10.  6. 

Th^JUiuafa/railiaa  could  have  no  property  independently  of  his 
father,  and  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  property  he  might  have  if 
he  became  sm  jv/ria  by  outliving  his  father,  because  a  future 
interest  would  not  pass  by  mancipation.  Tins  was  a  part  of  the 
public  law  (teata/mentif actio  non  privati  aedpublici  juris  eat,  D. 
xxviii.  1.  3),  and  could  not  be  waived  by  the  mere  consent  of  a 

Erivate  individual.  It  required  express  enactment  to  alter  the 
kw,  and  it  was  so  far  altemi  as  to  permit  a,filiuafamiiliaa  to  dis- 
pose by  testament  of  a  caatrense  or  miasi-castren^ae  pecuUum. 
(See  para^.  6.  of  preceding  Title.)  If,  however,  the  possessor  of 
the  peculvfim  did  not  dispose  of  it  by  testament,  the  head  of  the 
family  took  it,  previously  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  not  as  heir  ah 
imieatato,  but  as  lawful  claimant  of  apeoulmm.   For  the  possessor, 
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not  having  exerdsed  the  power  the  law  ^ve  him,  was  in  the  same 
Dosition  as  if  the  law  had  never  permitted  such  a  disposition. 
Justinian  deferred  this  daim  of  the  head  of  the  family,  when  the 
possessor  of  the  peculiv/m  had  left  children  or  brothers.  If  he 
had  not  left  any,  the  head  of  the  family  then  took  ihepeeulvum  ; 
whether  in  right  of  his  headship,  or  as  heir  ah  intestato,  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  Theojphilus  in 
the  paraphrase  of  this  paragraph  for  supposing,  that  when  Jus- 
tinian in  the  text  says  ne  took  it  jure  commum,  it  is  meant  that 
he  took  it  by  the  right  of  patria  potestas,  and  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  imderstanding  the  passage  otherwisa 


L  Pnsterea  testamentmn  faoere 
non  poBSont  impuberes,  quia  nuUiim 
eomm  animi  judidom  est ;  item 
foxiosi,  quia  mente  oarent.  Neo  ad 
rem  pertinet,  si  impnbes  postea 
pubes  iaotus  aut  ftuiosas  postea 
oompos  mentis  faotus  faeiit  et  de- 
oesserit.  Furiosi  aatem  si  per  id 
tempns  feoerint  testamentum,  quo 
furor  eorum  intermissus  est,  jure 
testati  esse  videntur,  oerte  eo,  quod 
ante  furorem  feoerint,  testamento 
valente:  nam  neque  testamenta 
recte  facta  neque  aliud  ullum  ne^o- 
tium  recte  gestum  postea  furor  m- 
tenreniens  peremit. 

0.  xziL  22.9; 


1.  Persons,  again,  under  the  age 
of  puberty  oauiot  make  a  testament, 
because  thev  have  not  the  requisite 
judgment  of  mind,  nor  can  madmen, 
for  they  are  deprived  of  their  senses. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that 
the  former  arrive  at  pubertv,  or  tiie 
latter  regain  their  senses,  before  they 
die.  But  if  a  madman  makes  a  testa- 
ment during  a  lucid  interval,  his  tes- 
tament is  valid ;  and,  of  course,  a  tes- 
tament which  he  has  made  before  being 
seized  with  madness  is  valid,  for  sub- 
sequent madness  can  invalidate  neither 
a  previous  testament  duly  made,  nor 
any  other  previous  act  duly  performed. 
D.  xzviiL  1.  20.  4. 


In  this  and  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  Title,  instances 
are  given  of  persons  who  have  the  right,  but  are  liot  capable  of 
exercising  it.  A  testament  made  bv  a  person  incapable  of  exer- 
cising the  right  was  not  rendered  valid  by  his  subsequently 
becoming  capable,  nor  one  made  by  a  person  capable  rendered 
invalid  by  hjs  subsequently  becoming  incapable. 

2.  Item  prodigus,  cui  bonorum 
Buorum  admmistratio  interdicta  est, 
testamentum  facere  non  potest,  sed 
id,  quod  ante  fecerit,  quam  inter- 
dictio  ei  bonorum  fiat,  ratum  est. 


2.  A  prodigal  also,  who  is  inter- 
dicted from  the  management  of  his 
own  afbirs,  cannot  make  a  testament ; 
but  a  testament  made  before  such  in- 
terdiction is  valid. 


D.  zxviii.  1.  la 


3.  Item  mutus  et  surdus  non 
semper  facere  testamentum  possunt. 
Utique  autem  de  eo  surdo  loquimur, 
qui  onmino  non  ezaudit,  non  c[ui 
tarde  ezaudit :  nam  et  mutus  is  m- 
tellegitur,  qui  eloqui  nihil  potest, 
non  qui  tarde  loquitur.  Ssepe  autem 
etiam  litterati  et  eruditi  homines 
variis  casibus  et  audiendi  et  loquen- 
di  f acultatem  amittunt :  unde  nostra 
<)onBtitutio  etiam  his  subvenit,  ut 
certis  casibus  et  modis  secundum 
normam  ejus  possint  testari  aliaque 


3.  Again,  a  deaf  or  a  dumb  person 
is  not  always  capable  of  making  a  tes- 
tament :  by  deaf,  we  mean  one  who  is 
so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to  hear  at  all, 
not  one  who  hears  with  difficulty ;  and 
by  dumb,  we  mean  a  person  who  can- 
not speak  at  aU,  not  one  who  merely 
speaks  with  difficulty.  For  it  often 
happens,  that  even  learned  and  erudite 
men  lose  by  various  accidents  i^e 
faculty  of  hearing  and  speaking.  Our 
constitution,  therefore,  comes  to  their 
aid,  and  permits  them,  in  certain  cases, 

s  a 
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f acere,  qns  eis  permissa  Bunt.  Sed  and  with  certain  fonnt,  to  make  teeta- 
si  qnis  post  testamentnm  faotmn  ments,  and  do  many  other  acts,  accord- 
valetndine  aut  quolibet  alio  oasn  ing  to  the  roles  therein  laid  down, 
mntns  ant  Bardns  esse  coeperit,  But  if  any  one,  after  making  his  testa- 
ratum  nihilo  mintis  ejus  remanet  ment,  becomes  deaf  or  dumb  hy  reason 
testamentom.  of  iU  health  or  any  other  accident,  his 

testament  remains  valid  notwithstand- 
ing. 
0.  vL  22. 10 ;  D.  zzviiL  1.  6.  L 

The  constitution  referred  to  (C.  vi.  22. 10)  pennite  a  testament 
to  be  made  by  any  deaf  or  domb  person  not  physically  incapable 
of  making  one,  Le.  by  any  one  not  deaf  ana  dumb  from  oirth. 

4s.  Gscusautemnon  potest  facere  4.  A  blind  man,  aeain,  cannot 
testamentum  nisi  per  observatio-  make  a  testament  except  oy  observing 
nem,  quam  lex  divi  Justini  patris  the  forms  which  the  law  of  the  Em- 
mei  introdmdt.  peror  Justin,  our  father,  has  intro- 

duced. 
0.  vL  22.  8. 

Justin,  besides  the  seven  witnesses  ordinarily  necessary,  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  a  testament  made  by  a  blind  man,  whether 
blind  through  illness  or  from  birth,  that  a  notary  (tahvZcurms) 
should  be  present,  or  else  an  eighth  witness,  if  a  notary  could  not 
be  found,  who  should  either  write  at  the  dictation  of  the  blind 
man,  or  read  aloud  to  him  a  testament  previously  prepared.  (C. 
vi  22.  8.)  But  in  this  Justin  only  regulated  and  did  not  originate 
the  testaments  of  the  blind;  they  seem  to  have  been  always 
allowed. 

5.  Ejus,  qui.  apud  hostes  est,  6.  The  testament  of  a  captive  in 
testamentum,  quod  ibi  fecit,  non  the  power  of  an  enemy  is  not  valid,  if 
valet,  quamvis  redierit:  sed  quod,  made  during  his  captivity,  even  al- 
dum  in  civitate  fuerat,  fecit,  sive  though  he  subsequently  returns.  But 
redierit,  valet  jure  postliminii,  sive  a  testament  made  while  he  was  still  in 
illic  decesserit,  valet  ex  lege  Ck)r-  his  own  state  is  valid,  either  by  the 
nelia.  jtu  poBtliminii,  if  he  returns,  or  by  the 

hx  Cornelia,  if  he  dies  in  captivity. 
D.  xlix.  15. 18. 

A  captive  was  incapacitated  from  performing,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, any  act  good  in  law ;  and  thus,  though  his  right  to  make  a 
testament  was  not  lost,  but  only  suspended,  he  was  incapable, 
while  a  ca{)tive,  of  exerdsing  the  right.  But  if  he  had  exercised 
it  before  his  captivity,  the  testament  was  valid,  whether  he  re- 
turned to  his  country  or  not.  If  he  did  return,  the  right  not 
having  been  lost,  and  having  been  once  duly  exercised,  the  testa- 
ment was  va^^d  jv/re  poatli/minii.  If  he  did  not  return,  but  died 
in  captivity,  it  was  still  valid,  as  he  was  supposed,  by  a  fiction  of 
law,  to  have  died  at  the  moment  when  he  was  made  captive,  and 
so  before  his  captivity  had  begun.  This  fiction  was  introduced  by 
a  rather  strained  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  lex  Cornelia 
de  falaia  (B.C.  81),  which  provided  that  the  same  penalty  should 
attach  to  the  forgery  of  a  testament  of  a  person  dying  in  captivity 
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as  to  that  of  a  testament  made  by  a  person  dying  in  his  own 
country.  It  was  argued  that  the  law  could  never  have  intended  to 
attach  a  penalty  to  the  forgery  of  a  testament  which  was  invalid. 
If  it  was  valid,  it  could  only  be  so  by  treating  it  as  if  made 
by  a  person  who  had  not  died  in  captivity,  and  whose  right  was 
not  suspended  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  it  was  necessary  that 
a  person  should  have  the  right  of  making  a  testament,  not  only  at 
the  time  when  he  made  it,  but  also  at  the  moment  of  his  death ; 
but  in  this  we  must  distinguish  between  the  right  to  make  a 
testament,  and  the  capacity  of  exercising  that  right ;  for  the  loss  of 
capacity  to  make  a  testament  did  not,  as  Ve  nave  seen,  affect  a 
testament  made  by  one  capable  at  the  time  of  making  it.  This 
favourable  interpretation  of  the  lex  Cornelia  (benefi^iim  legia 
ComelioB)  (Paul.  Sent.  iii.  4.  8)  was  gradually  extended,  so  as  to 
embrace  every  branch  of  law,  such  as  tutorship,  heirship,  &c.,  to 
which  it  could  be  made  applicable.  In  omnibus  paHihvs  jwria  ia 
qui  reversua  non  eat  ab  hostibua  quasi  ttmc  decessisse  videtur 
cum  captus  est.    (D.  xlix.  16. 18.) 

Tit.  XIIL    DE  EXHEEEDATIONE  UBERORUM. 

Non  tamen,  ut  omnimodo  veJeat  The  observance  of  the  rules  already 

te8tamentum,6uffioithfficobservatio,  laid  down  is  not,  however,  all  that  is 

quam  supra  exposuimns.     Sed  qui  required  to  make  a  testament  alto- 

filium   in   potestate    habet,    debet  gether  valid.    A  person  who  has  a  son 

curare,  ut  eum  heredem  instituat  in  his  power  must  take  care  either 

vel   ezheredem  nominatim  fadat:  to  institute  him  his  heir,  or  to  dis- 

alioquin  si  eum  sUentio  prsBterierit,  inherit  him  by  name,  for  if  he  passes 

inutuiter  testabitur,  adeo  quidem  ut,  him  over  in  suenoe,  his  testament  wiQ 

etsi  vivo  patre  filius  mortuus  sit,  be  of  no  effect ;  so  much  so,  that  even 

nemo  ex  eo  testamento  heres  ezistere  if  the  son  dies  while  the  father  is  alive, 

possit,  quia  sciHcet  ab  initio  non  con-  yet  no  one  can  be  heir  under  the  testa- 

stiterittestamentum.    Sednonitade  ment,  because  it  was  void  from  tiie 

filiabus  vel  aliis  per  virilem  sexum  beginning.    But  the  ancients  did  not 

descendentibus    liberis     utriusque  observe  wis  rule  with  resard  to  daugh- 

sexusfueratantiquitatiobservatum ;  ters,  or  to  other  descendants,  through 

sed  si  non  fuerant  heredes  scripti  the  male  line,  of  either  sex;  for  al- 

scriptsBve    vel   exheredati    ejdiere-  though  these  were  neither  instituted 

datsBve,  testamentum  quidem  non  heirs  nor  disinherited,  yet  the  testa* 

infirmabatur,  jus  antem  adcrescendi  ment  was  not  invalidated,  only  they 

eis  ad  oertam  portionem  prasstaba-  had  a  right  of  ioining  themselves  with 

tur.    Sed  nee  nominatim  eas  per-  the  instituted  neirs  so  as  to  receive  a 

sonas  exheredare  parentibus  necesse  specified  portion  of  the  inheritance, 

erat,  sed  lioebat  et  inter  oeteros  hoc  Ascendants  were  not  obliged  to  disin- 

f  acere.  herit  them  by  name,  but  might  include 

them  \xi  the  term  ceteri, 
Qai.  ii.  116. 123, 124, 127. 

The  power  of  making  a  testament  was  a  derogation  of  the 
strict  law  regulating  the  devolution  of  the  property  of  deceased 
persons.  Of  those  whose  claims  a  citizen  su/ijv/ris  was  permitted 
thus  to  set  aside,  the  first  and  most  important  class  was  that  of 
what  were  called  the  sui  heredes,  that  is,  persons  in  the  power  of  the 
testator,butbecoming«t(4  jtma  by  the  testator's  death,  whose  *  own ' 
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the  inheritance  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  their  position  in 
the  family.  (SeeIntrod.8ec.77.)  They  wereneoessarily  either  chil- 
dren, natural  or  adoptive,  of  the  testator,  or  his  descendants  in  the 
male  line,  and  their  position  in  the  testator's  family,  together  with 
their  daim  to  his  property  if  he  died  intestate,  was  considered  to 
entitle  them  to  have  an  express  declaration  of  his  intention  from  a 
testator  who  wished  to  use  his  power  of  depriving  them  of  the  in- 
heritance. We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  cobstreTise 
pecvliwni  (Tit.  12.  pr.),  that  when  the  law  permitted  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule  of  law,  unless  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ex- 
ception, the  general  rule  prevailed.  So  here,  unless  the  testator 
expressly  to^  advantage  of  his  power  of  disinheriting  the  sui 
heredes,  the  general  rule  that  they  succeeded  to  him  prevailed. 
The  law  womd  not  permit  his  intention  to  disinherit  them  to  be 
inferred  from  his  silence,  thus  drawing  a  distinction  in  their  favour 
as  compared  with  the  other  classes  of  persons  who  might  inherit 
ab  intestato. 

In  order,  therefore,  as  the  text  informs  us,  to  disinherit  a  son, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  referred  to  by  name,  or  in  a 
special  and  unmistakable  manner,  as  Titiua films  'mens  exhereseato, 
or,  in  case  of  an  only  Ban,filiu8  meua  exherea  esto.  But  daughters 
and  the  descendants  of  sons  (those  of  daughters  would  not,  of 
course,  be  members  of  the  family  at  all)  mi^ht  be  disinherited 
by  the  general  clause  ceteri  exheredea  sunto.  Whenever  a  person 
existed  at  the  time  the  will  was  made,  to  disinherit  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  him  by  name,  but  who  was  passed 
over  altogether,  the  whole  testement  was  entirely  bad,  and  the 
testator  was  considered  to  die  intestate.  Nor  was  the  testement 
made  valid  by  this  person  ceasing  to  exist  before  the  death  of 
the  testetor,  although  this  was  a  point  not  esteblished  in  the 
time  of  Qaius  (ii.  123).  If  a  person  existed  at  the  time  of 
making  the  testement,  to  disinherit  whom  it  was  only  necessary 
the  general  clause  should  be  employed,  the  testement  which  did 
not  contain  this  was  good,  but  the  person,  if  the  heir  named  and 
instituted  in  the  testament  was  among  the  aui  heredeSy  took  a  para 
virUia  of  the  inheritance,  that  is,  was  joined  so  as  to  make  one 
more  heir  and  one  more  equal  sharer  in  the  inheritence  (jtia  oc- 
ereacendi) :  if  the  heirs  instituted  were  strangers,  the  person  took 
one-half  the  inheritance.  Soriptia  heredibua  adoreacunt,ama  qwi- 
dem  heredibua  in  paHem  wrilem,  extraneia  aiUem  in  pwrtem 
dimidiam.    (Ulp.  Reg.  22. 17.) 

1.  Nominatim  aatem  ezheredari  L  A  child  is  diamheriied  by  name, 

qms  videtnr,  rive  ita  ezheredetur  if  the  words  used  are  '  Let  Titixis  my 

'  TitiuB  filius  mens  exheres   esto,'  son  be  dirinherited,'  or  thus, '  Let  my 

rive  ita  'filins  mens  exheres  esto*  son  be  disinherited,'  without  the  ad- 

non  adjeoto  proprio  nomine,  scilicet  dition  of  a  proper  name,  in  case  the 

ri  alius  filins  non  extet.    Postumi  testator  has  no  other  son.    Posthu- 

quoque  liberi  vel  heredes  institui  mous  children,  too,  must  either  be 

aeb«it  vel  ezheredarL     Et  in  eo  instituted  heirs,  or  disinherited;  and 

par  omnium  oondioio  est,  quod  et  the  condition  of  aU  such  children  is 
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in  filio  postnmo  et  in  ^olibet  ex  equal  in  this,  that  if  a  posthnmons 

oetetiB  uberifl   dve  feminini  sezns  son,  or  any  posthnmons  descendant 

sive  masonlini  prsBterito  valet  qui-  of   either   sex,  is   passed   over,   the 

dem  testamentum,  sed  postea  ad-  testament    is    still    valid;    but,    by 

gnationepostnmi  sive  postumn  ram-  the  snbseqnent  agnation  of  a  posthu- 

pitor  eteanUdonetotmninfirmator:  mous  child  of  ei&er  sex,  its  force  is 

ideoqoe  si  mulier,  ex  qua  postamns  broken,  and  it  becomes  entirely  void, 

ant   postnma  sperabatnr,  abortnm  And  therefore,  if  a  woman  from  whom 

fecerit,  nihil  impedimento  est  scrip-  a  posthumous  child  is  expected,  should 

tis  heredibus  ad  hereditatem  adeun-  miscarry,  there  is  nothmg  to  hinder 

dam.    Sed  feminini  quidem  sexns  the    instituted    heirs   from    entering 

personsD  vel  nominatim   vel  inter  upon   the   inheritance.     Posthumous 

ceteros   exheredari   solebant,    dum  females  were  usually  disinherited  either 

tamen,  si  inter  ceteros  exheredentur,  by  name,  or  by  using  the  general  term 

aliquid  eis  legetur,  ne  videantur  per  ceterL    If,  however,  they  are  disin- 

obhvionem  prateritsB  esse,  mascmos  herited  by  using  the  general  term, 

vero   postumos,   id   est   filium   et  something  must  be  left  them  as  a  legacy 

deinceps,  placuit  non  aliter  recte  to  show  tnat  thev  were  not  passed  over 

exheredari,  nisi  nominatim  exhere-  through  forgetfnlness.    But  male  post- 

dentur,  hoc  scilicet  modo :  '  quicum-  humous  ch&dren,  i.e.  sons,  and  other 

que  mihi  filius  genitus  fuerit,  ex-  descendants,   cannot  be   disinherited 

heres  esto  *.  except  by  name,  that  is,  in  this  form, 

*  Whatever  son  is  hereafter  bom  to  me, 
let  him  be  disinherited  \ 

D.  xxviiL  2.  1,  2,  4  et  8eq. 

In  the  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law,  a  child  bom  after  the 
death  of  the  testator  {poatvmius)  was  incapable  of  being  insti- 
tuted. He  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  any  certain 
existence :  and  the  law  said,  Incerta  persona  herea  institwi  non 
potest  (Ulp.  Reg,  22.  4.)  But  still  it  might  be  that  the  child, 
when  bom,  was  a  suns  heres  of  the  testator ;  and  as  his  agnatio 
would  be  considered  in  law  to  date  from  the  time  of  conception, 
not  birth,  the  testator  would  pass  over  one  of  his  sm  heredes  if  he 
omitted  to  include  him  or  exclude  him  in  the  testament ;  although, 
if  he  had  included  him,  the  posthumous  child  could  not  have 
taken  anything.  In  the  course  of  time  the  law  permitted  the 
posthumous  ctuld,  if  a  suus  heres,  to  be  instituted  as  an  heir ;  but 
the  dvil  law  never  permitted  the  posthumous  child  of  a  stranger, 
i.e.  a  child bomafter  the  death  of  the  testator,  to  be  instituted.  The 
pr»tor,  however,  gave  him  bonorwmpossessio,  and  Justinian  per- 
mitted such  persons  to  be  instituted.  (Bk.  iii.  Tit  9.  pr.)  And  thus 
the  institution  of  a  posthumous  svais  heres  having  once  been  per- 
mitted, the  next  step  was  to  consider  it  imperative  on  the  testator, 
if  he  wished  to  exclude  the  posthumous  child  from  a  share  in  the 
inheritance,  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  son  by  referring  to  him  spe- 
cially {noTavaatvm  does  not,  of  course,  here  mean  'by  name,'  but 
by  a  phrase  expressly  referring  to  him,  such  SApostwmus  exheres 
esto)f  and  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  or  any  descendant  other  than 
a  son,  by  adopting  the  general  clause  of  disinheritance,  ceteri 
exfieredes  stmio,  and  also  by  giving  the  child  some  legacy,  however 
trifling,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  accident  that  the  tes- 
tator allowed  this  clause  to  embrace  the  case  of  a  posthumous  c^d. 

The  jurist  Qallus  Aquilius,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  invented  a  form  of  institution  by  which  the  case  was 
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provided  for  of  a  son  dying  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  and  then  the 
testator  dying,  and  then  there  being  bom  a  posthumous  son  of 
the  son,  who  would  of  course  be  a  suua  herea  of  the  testator. 
(D.  xxviii  2.  29.  pr.) 


2.  Those  ought  also  to  be  placed 
on  the  footing;  of  posthumous  children, 
who,  succeeding  in  the  place  of  a  9uus 
hereSf  become  by  quasi-agnation  8U% 
heredes  of  their  ascendants.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  any  one  has  a  son  in  his 
power,  and  by  him  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter,  the  son,  being  first  in 
degree,  has  alone  the  rights  of  a  auus 
heres,  although  the  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter by  that  son  is  under  the 
same  parental  power.  But,  if  the  son 
should  die  in  his  father's  lifetime,  or 
should  by  any  other  means  cease  to  be 
under  his  father's  power,  the  grandson 
or  granddaughter  would  succeed  in  his 
place,  and  would  thus,  by  quasi-agna- 
tion, obtain  the  rights  of  a  iuua  heres. 
In  order,  then,  that  the  force  of  his 
testament  may  not  be  broken,  the  tes- 
tator, who  is,  as  we  have  said,  obliged, 
in  Older  to  make  an  effectual  testa- 
ment, to  institute  his  son  as  heir,  or  to 
disinherit  him  hy  name,  is  equally 
obliged  to  institute  as  heir,  or  to  dis- 
inherit, a  grandson  or  granddaughter 
by  that  son,  lest,  if,  during  his  life- 
time, his  son  should  die,  and  the 
grandson  or  granddaughter  succeed  in 
his  place,  the  force  of  the  testament 
may  be  broken  by  quasi-agnation. 
Provision  has  been  maae  for  this  by 
the  lex  Junta  Velleict,  in  which  is  given 
a  mode  of  disinheriting  in  such  a  case 
like  that  of  disinheriting  posthumous 
children. 
Gal  iL  134. 

A  testament  was  made  void,  not  onl^  b^  the  birth  of  a  post- 
humous 8UU8  herea,  but  by  any  one  commg  into  the  position  of  a 
8uv^  herea  after  the  time  when  the  testament  was  made.  The 
testator  might  (under  the  ancient  law)  have  subsequently  married 
a  wife  in  manu ;  an  emancipated  son  might  come  again  into  his 
father's  power ;  a  captive  son  might  return  home ;  or  the  testator 
might  aaopt  a  person  into  his  family.  In  all  these  cases,  as  well 
as  in  that  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  testament  would  be  invali- 
dated by  a  process  which  bore  a  close  analogy  to  agnation,  that  is, 
by  these  persons  becoming,  otherwise  than  by  birth,  the  «ui  heredea 
of  the  testator,  just  as  it  would  be  by  direct  agnation,  if  a  son  was 
bom  to  the  testator  after  the  date  of  the  testament.  The  lex  Junia 
VelUia  (Qai.  il  134),  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (a.d.  11), 
provided  (1st)  that  a  testator  might  institute  or  exclude  any  one 


2.  Postumorum  autem  loco  sunt 
et  hi,  qui  in  sui  heredis  locum  suc- 
cedendo  quasi  adgnascendo  fiunt 
parentibus  sui  heroes.  Ut  ecce  si 
quis  filium  et  ex  eo  nepotem  nep- 
temve  in  potestfl^  habeat,  ^uia 
filius  gradu  prsBcedit,  is  solus  jura 
sui  heredis  habet,  quamvis  nepos 
quoque  et  neptis  ez  eo  in  eadem 
potestate  sunt:  sed  si  filius  ejus 
vivo  eo  moriatur  aut  qualibet  alia 
ratione  exeat  de  potestate  ejus, 
incipit  nepos  neptisve  in  ejus  locum 
succedere  et  eo  modo  jura  suorum 
heredum  quasi  adgnatione  nanci- 
scuntur.  Ne  ergo  eo  modo  rumpatur 
ejus  testamentum,  sicut  ipsum  nlium 
vel  heredem  instituere  vel  nomina- 
tim  exheredare  debet  testator,  ne 
non  jure  faciat  testamentum,  ita  et 
nepotem  neptemve  ex  filio  necesse 
est  ei  vel  heredem  instituere  vel  ex- 
heredare, ne  forte,  vivo  eo  filio 
mortuo,  succedendo  in  locum  ejus 
nepos  neptisve  quasi  adgnatione 
rampant  testamentum.  Idque  lege 
Junia  Velleia  provisum  est,  in  qua 
simul  exheredationis  modus  ad 
simUitudinem  postumorum  demon- 
stratur. 
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conceived  before  the  date  of  the  testament  who  should,  after  the 
date  of  the  testament,  be  bom  his  auus  herea  in  his  lifetime,  thus 
giving  a  new  signification  to  poatv/mus  (Ulp.  Reg,  xxii  19),  and 
(2ndlv)  that  he  might  exclude  a  grandchild,  or  other  descendant, 
bom  before  the  date  of  the  testament,  who  mig^ht,  if  the  son  of 
the  testator  died  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  step  into  the  place  of 
his  father,  and  became  a  8V/us  herea  during  the  testator's  lifetime. 
Previously  such  a  person  could  not  have  been  excluded  in  his 
capacity  of  aiuus  herea,  for  at  the  date  of  the  testament  he  was  not 
in  that  position,  which  he  only  attained  subsequentlv.  He  could 
have  been  instituted  before  the  lex  Junia  VeUeia^  for  he  was  an 
existing  person,  and  therefore  not  a  peraona  incerta  ;  but  when 
he  became  a  av/aa  herea,  as  it  was  not  in  this  character  that  he  had 
been  instituted,  the  testament  would  have  been  broken  but  for 
the  lex  Jv/nia  Velleia.  (D.  xxvii.  2.  29.  11  to  end.)  If  persons, 
coming  under  the  lex  Junia  Velleia,  were  excluded,  the  lex  Junia 
required  that,  as  in  the  case  of  posthumous  aui  heredea,  the  males 
should  be  excluded  nominMim,  and  the  females  inter  ceteroa,  but 
with  a  legacy.  In  the  case  of  the  testator  having  subsequently  a 
child  not  conceived  when  the  testament  was  made  and  bom  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  and  in  the  cases  of  quasi -agnation  mentioned 
above,  no  law  helped  the  testator,  and  he  had  to  make  a  new  testa- 
ment in  order  to  die  testate.  Commentators  term  persons  coming 
under  the  first  head  above  mentioned  poatu/mi  Velleiani,  and  per- 
sons coming  under  the  second  head  qua^  poatwmi  Velleiani. 
(Demanqeat,  i.  619.) 

3.  Emancipatos  liberosjure  ciTili  8.  The  oivil  law  does  not  make  it 

neque  heredes  instituere  lieque  ex-  necessary  either  to  institute  emand- 

heredare  necesse  est^  quia  non  sunt  pated  cmldren  heirs,  or  to  disinherit 

sui   heredes.      Sed  prator   omnes  them  in  a  testament ;  hecanse  they  are 

tarn  f  eminini  sexns  quam  masculini,  not  8ui  heredes.  But  the  praetor  oraers, 

si  heredes  non  instituantur,  ezhere-  that  all  children,  male  or  female,  if 

dari  jubet,  yirilis  sezus  nominatim,  they  are  not  instituted  heirs,  shall  be 

feminini    vero    et    inter    ceteros.  dimiherited ;  the  males  by  name,  the 

Quodsi  neque  heredes  instituti  fue-  females  by  name  or  under  the  general 

rint  neque  ita,  ut  dizimus,  eidiere-  term  eeteri :  for  if  they  have  neither 

dati,   promittit   pnetor  eis   contra  been  instituted  heirs,  nor  disinherited 

tabulas  testament!  bonorum  posses-  in    manner    before   mentioned,    the 

«ionem.  prator  gives  them  possession  of  goods 

contra  tabulas, 

Gai.  ii.  135. 

An  emancipated  child,  passing  out  of  the  testator's  family, 
ceased  to  be  his  auua  herea.  But  though  he  thus  lost  all  legal 
claim  upon  the  testator's  inheritance,  yet  he  had  gained  no  pro- 
vision by  being  emancipated,  and  the  prsator,  therefore,  came  to 
his  relief,  and  set  aside  the  testament,  if  he  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly excluded.  He  did  not  do  this  nominally,  for  the  testament 
was  legally  good,  but  he  did  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing:  he 
divided  the  property  e(]^ually  among  all  as  if  the  testator  had  died 
intestate,  giving  the  children  what  was  termed  '  possession  of  the 
goods ' ;  a  possession  said,  in  this  case,  to  be  contra  tabulas,  as  it 
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overthrew  the  provisions  contained  in  the  tablets  of  the  testament. 
The  emancipated  son,  however,  had  to  bring  into  account  the  pro- 
perty he  had  acquired  since  emancipation,  if  the  effect  of  his 
getting  the  testament  set  aside  was  injurious  to  the  properly  insti- 
tuted 8UU8  heres.  The  properly  instituted  auv^  hsrea  mi^ht,  for 
example,  have  had  only  a  quarter  of  the  inheritance  left  him,  and 
then  he  would  gain,  not  lose,  by  the  emancipated  son  getting  the 
testament  set  aside  and  sharing  the  inheritance  with  him.  (D. 
xxxvii.  4  13.)  An  emancipated  daughter  might,  under  the  prse- 
torian  system,  be  in  a  better  position  than  an  unemancipated,  if 
both  were  pasised  over,  and  might  in  effect  be  in  as  good  a  position 
as  the  male  auvs  herea  who  was  passed  over.  For  if  the  emanci- 
pated daughter  was  passed  over,  the  testament  would  be  over- 
thrown altogether,  and  she  would,  if  an  only  child,  take  all  the 
property ;  whereas,  if  the  unemancipated  daughter  was  passed 
over,  she  could  only  take  half  at  most,  ^toninus  (either 
Antoninus  Pius  or  Marcus  Aurelius)  put  them  on  an  equality,  by 
giving  the  emancipated  only  the  share  she  would  have  had,  had 
she  not  been  emancipated.    (Qai.  ii.  125, 126.) 

The  old  civil  law  permitted  grandsons,  not  in  the  immediate 
power  of  the  testator,  to  be  disinherited  by  the  general  ceteri 
clause.  The  prsBtor  required  them  to  be  disinherited  Tiominatim, 
(Gal  ii.  129.)  Further,  whereas  in  the  initiatory  section  we  have 
been  told  that  the  testament  was  wholly  void  if  a  son  passed  over 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  Gains  tells  us  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Sabinians,  yet  there  are  passages  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  pnetors  sometimes  upheld  a  con&ary  rule.  (D. 
xxxvii.  11.  2.  pr. ;  D.  xxviii.  8.  17.) 

4.  Adoptivi  liberi  quamdiu  Biint  4.  Adoptive  children,  while  under 

in  potestate  patrifl  aaoptivi,  ejus-  the  power  of  their  adoptive  iather,  are 

dem  juris  habentur,  onjus  sunt  justis  in  the  same  legal  position  as  children 

nuptiis  qusBsitd :  itaque  heredes  in-  sprung  from  a  legsJ  marriage  ;  and 

stituendi  vel  exheredandi  sunt  se-  therefore  they  must  either  be  instituted 

oundum  ea,  qua  de  naturalibus  ex-  heirs  or  disinherited,  according  to  the 

posuimuB :  emanoipati  veto  a  patre  rules  we  have  laid  down  respecting 

adoptiYO   neque   jure  dviU   neque  natural  children.    But  neither  by  the 

quod  ad  ediotum  pnetoriB  attinet,  civil  nor  the  prstorian  law  are  such 

inter  Uberos  numerantur.    Qua  ra-  children,  if  emancipated  by  their  adop- 

tione  aocidit,  ut  ex  diverso  quod  ad  tive  father,  reckoned  amone  his  natunil 

naturalem  parentem  attinet,  quam-  children.    On  this  principle  it  is  that, 

diu  quidem  sint  in  adoptiva  familia,  conversely,  adoptive   children,  while 

extraneorum  numero  habeantur,  ut  in  their  adoptive  ftunily,  are  considered 

eos  neque  heredes  instituere  neque  strangers  to  their  natural  father,  who 

exheredare  necesse  sit.    Cum  vero  need  not  institute  tiiem  heirs  or  dis- 

emancipatifuerintab  adoptive  patre,  inherit  them ;  but  if  they  are  emanci- 

tunc  inoipiunt  in  ea  causa  esse,  in  pated  by  their  adoptive  father,  they 

qua  futuri  essent,  si  ab  ipso  natu-  then  bean  to  be  in  the  same  position 

rali  patre  emancipati  fuissent.  in  which   they  would  have  oeen  if 

emancipated  by  their  natural  father. 

Gai.  ii.  136, 137. 

If  an  adopted  son  was  emancipated  by  his  adoptive  father,  he 
would,  under  the  old  law,  have  no  legal  daim  on  the  inheritance 
of  his  adoptive  or  his  natural  father.     But  the  prsBtor  came  to  his 
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aid,  and  gave  him  'possession  of  the  goods'  of  his  natural 
father  unless  he  was  expressly  excluded  by  his  natural  father's 
testament.  On  his  adoptive  father  he  would,  after  emancipation^ 
in  no  case  have  any  claim  whatever,  until  Justinian  altered  the 
law  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph. 


5.  Sed  hiBO  vetustas  introduce- 
bat  Nostra  vero  oonstitutio  inter 
maaciilos  et  feminas  in  hoc  jure 
nihil  interesse  ezistimans,  quia 
ntraqae  persona  in  hominmn  pro- 
creatione  similiter  naturse  officio 
fungitur  et  lege  antiqna  duodeoim 
tabulanun  omnes  sinuliter  ad  suc- 
cessiones  ab  intestato  vooabantor, 
quod  et  pnetores  postea  secnti  esse 
videntur,  ideo  simplex  ao  simile  jus 
et  in  filiis  et  in  filiabus  et  in  ceteris 
descendentibus  per  virilem  sezum 
personis  non  solum  natis,  sed  etiam 
postumis  introduzit,  ut  omnes,  sive 
sui  sive  emancipati  sunt^  aut  heredes 
instituantur  aut  nominatim  ezhere- 
dentur  et  eundem  habeant  effectum 
circa  testamenta  parentum  suorum 
infirmanda  et  hereditatem  auferen- 
dam,  quem  filii  sui  vel  emancipati 
habent,  sive  jam  nati  sunt  sive  adnuc 
in  utero  oonstituti,  postea  nati  sunt 
Circa  adoptivos  autem  certam  in- 
duzimua  divisionem,  qu»  constitu- 
tione  nostra^  quam  super  adoptivis 
tulimuB,  oontinetur. 


Cvi. 


6.  Such  was  the  ancient  law.  But,, 
thinking  that  no  distinction  can  rea- 
sonably be  made  between  the  two  sezes^ 
inasmuch  as  they  equally  contribute  to 
the  procreation  of  tne  species,  and  be- 
cause, by  the  ancient  law  of  tiie  Twelve 
Tables,  all  children  were  equally  ceJled 
to  the  succession  ab  intestato,  which 
law  the  prsetors  seem  afterwards  to 
have  followed,  we  have  by  our  consti- 
tution made  the  law  the  same  both  as. 
to  sons  and  daughters,  and  also  as  to- 
all  other  descendants  in  the  maJe  line,, 
whether  already  bom  or  posthumous ;. 
so  that  all  children,  whe&er  they  are^ 
SUA  heredes  or  emancipated,  must  either 
be  instituted  heirs  or  be  disinherited 
by  name,  and  their  onussion  has  the^ 
same  efifect  in  making  void  the  testa- 
ments of  their  ascendants,  and  taking; 
away  the  inheritance  from  the  insti- 
tuted heirs,  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  omission  of  sons  who  were  sui 
heredes  or  emancipated,  whether  they 
have  been  already  bom,  or  ha^dng 
been  already  conceived  are  bom  after- 
wards. With  respect  to  adoptive  sons^ 
however,  we  have  established  a  dis-^ 
tinction  between  them,  which  is  set 
forth  in  our  constitution  on  adoptivet 
persons. 
C.  viii.  47.  10.  pr.  and  1. 


Under  the  legislation  of  Justinian  a  testament  would  be  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  omission  of  any  one  male  or  female  whom  it 
was  necessary  either  to  institute  or  exclude,  and  every  exclusion 
must  be  -made  Ti/yminatvn,  An  adopted  son,  if  adopted  by  a 
stranger,  i.e.  not  an  ascendant,  lost  none  of  his  claims  upon  hia 
natund  father's  property,  but  only  had  a  claim  upon  that  of  his 
adoptive  father  if  me  latter  died  intestate ;  for  if  the  adoptive 
father  made  a  testament,  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  notice  the^ 
adoptive  son.  But  an  adopted  son,  if  adopted  by  an  ascendant, 
either  a  maternal  p;randfather  or  an  emancipated  father  (see  Bk.  L 
Tit.  11.  2),  stood  m  the  position  of  a  svajls  heres  to  the  ascendant,, 
and  a  testament  made  by  such  ascendant  would  be  invalid  uk 
which  he  was  passed  over. 


6.  Sed  si  expeditione  oocupatus 
miles  testamentum  f aciat  et  lioeros 
sues  jam  natos  vel  postumos  nomi- 
natim non  ttcheredaverit,  sed  silen- 
tio  prffiterierit,    non   ignorans,    an 


e.  If  a  soldier  on  active  service- 
makes  his  testament)  and  neither  disin- 
herits his  children  already  bom,  nor 
his  posthumous  children  by  name^ 
but  passes  them  over  in  ailenoe^  pro- 
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liabeat  liberos,  silentium  ejus  pro 
ezhcredatione  nominatim  facta  va- 
lere  constitationibos  prinoipam  caa- 
tum  est 


vided  he  is  not  i^orant  whether  he 
has  children,  it  is  provided  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  emperors,  that 
his  silence  shall  be  equivalent  to  dis- 
inheriting them  by  name. 
C.  vi.  21.  9  :  D.  xxix.  1.  7. 


7.  Mater  vel  avos  matemns  ne- 
cesse  non  habent  liberos  suos  aut 
heredes  instituere  ant  exheredare, 
sed  possunt  eos  omittere.  Nam 
silentium  matris  aut  avi  matemi 
ceterorumque  per  matrem  ascenden- 
tium  tantum  faoit,  quantum  exhere- 
datio  partis.  Neque  enim  matri 
filium  nliamve  neque  avo  matemo 
nepotem  neptemve  ex  filia,  si  eum 
«amve  heredem  nop  instituat,  ex- 
heredare necesse  est,  sive  de  jure 
civili  qusramus,  sive  de  edicto  pne- 
toris,  quo  pneteritis  liberis  contra 
tabulas  bonorum  possessionem 
promittit.  Sed  aliud  eis  adminicu- 
fum  servatur,  quod  paulo  post  vobis 
manifestum  fiet 


Gai. 


7.  Neither  a  mother  nor  a  maternal 
grandfather  need  either  institute 
children  as  heirs,  or  disinherit  them, 
but  may  pass  them  over  in  silence ; 
for  the  silence  of  a  mother  or  a  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  or  of  any  other 
ascendant  on  the  mother's  side,  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  father  disinheriting 
them.  For  a  mother  is  not  obliged  to 
disinherit  her  children,  if  she  does  not 
institute  them  her  heirs ;  neither  is  a 
maternal  grandfather  under  the  neces- 
sity of  instituting  or  of  disinheriting 
his  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  a 
daughter ;  whether  we  look  to  the 
civil  law,  or  the  edict  of  the  prntor, 
by  which  he  promises  possession  of 
goods  contra  tabulas  to  tnose  children 
who  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
But  children,  in  this  case,  have  another 
remedy,  which  we  will  hereafter  ex- 
plain to  you. 
iu.  71. 


The  children  could  never  be  the  8ui  heredes  of  their  mother, 
for  women  never  had  any  one  in  their  power ;  nor  could  they  be 
the  8ui  heredes  of  a  maternal  ascendant,  except  by  adoption,  and 
the  case  of  adoption  is  not  spoken  of  here. 

Alivd  adminiculum.  This  refers  to  the  action  for  setting 
aside  the  testament  as  inofficious,  that  is,  made  without  proper 
regard  for  natural  ties.    (See  Tit.  18.) 


Tit.  XIV.    DE  HEREDIBUS  INSTITUENDIS. 


Heredes  instituere  permissum 
est  tam  liberos  homines  quam  servos 
tarn  proprios  quam  alienos.  Pro- 
prios  autem  olim  quidem  secundum 
plurium  sentenUas  non  aliter  quam 
oum  libertate  recte  instituere  licebat. 
Hodie  vero  etiam  sine  libertate  ex 
nostra  constitutione  heredes  eos 
instituere  peimissum  est.  Quod  non 
per  innovationem  induximus,  sed 
quoniam  et  nquius  erat  et  AtUicino 
placuisse  Paulus  suislibris,  quos  tam 
ad  Masurium  Sabinum  cmam  ad 
Plautium  scripsit,  refert.    Proprius 


A  man  may  institute  as  his  heirs 
either  freemen  or  slaves,  and  either 
his  own  slaves  or  those  of  another. 
Formerly,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion,  no  one  could  properly 
institute  his  own  slaves,  unless  he  also 
freed  them  ;  but  now,  by  our  constitu- 
tion, a  testator  may  institute  his  slave 
without  expressly  enfranchising  him. 
And  we  have  introduced  this  rme,  not 
as  an  innovation,  but  because  it  seemed 
equitable ;  and  Paulus,  in  his  writings 
on  Masurius  Sabinus  and  Plautius, 
informs  us  that  this  was  the  opinion 
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autem  seryus  etiam  is  intellegitur,  of  Atilioinus.  Among  a  testator's  own 
in  quo  nudam  proprietatem  testator  slaves  is  indnded  one  in  whom  the 
habet,  alio  asumfmctmn  habente.  testator  has  only  a  bare  ownership, 
Est  autem  oasns,  in  qno  nee  cum  another  having  the  usufmct.  But 
libertate  utiliter  servus  a  domina  there  is  a  case,  m  which  the  institution 
heres  instituitur,  ut  constitutione  of  a  slave  by  his  mistress  is  void^  al- 
divorum  Severi  et  Antonini  cavetur,  though  his  liberty  is  expressly  given 
cujus  verba  hasc  sunt :  '  Servum  to  him,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
adulterio  maculatum  non  jure  tes-  a  constitution  of  the  Emperors  Severus 
tamento  manumissum  ante  senten-  and  Antoninus,  in  these  words :  '  Bea- 
tiam  ab  ea  muliere  videri,  qusB  rea  son  demands  tibat  a  slave,  accused  of 
fuerat  ejusdem  criminis  postulates  adulterv  with  his  mistress,  shiUl  not  be 
rationis  est:  quare  sequitur,  ut  in  allowed,  before  sentence  is  pronounced, 
eundem  a  domina  collata  institutio  to  be  made  free  hj  tiie  testament  of 
nullius  momenti  habeatur '.  Alienus  the  mistress  who  is  aDeged  to  be  a 
servus  etiam  is  intellegitur,  in  quo  partner  in  the  crime.  Whence  it 
usumfructum  testator  habet.  follows  that  if  a  mistress  institutes 

such  a  slave  as  her  heir,  it  is  of  no 
avaiL'  In  the  term,  'the  slave  of 
another,'  is  included  a  slave  of  whom 
the  testator  has  the  usufruct. 

Gai.  ii.  185-187  ;  G.  vL  27.  5  ;  C.  viL  16. 1;  D.  zxviiL  6.  4a  2. 


By  institution  is  meant  the  declaration  who  is  to  be  heir,  that 
is,  who  is  to  carry  on  the  legal  existence,  the  persona,  of  the  tes- 
tator. And  as,  unless  his  existence  was  continued,  there  could 
be  no  thing  or  person  from  whom  the  testamentary  dispositions 
could  derive  any  force,  or  be  of  any  efficacy,  the  institution  was. 
the  all-important  part  of  the  testament.  It  was  veluti  caput  aique 
funda/mentwm  totius  teatamienti.  All  other  dispositions  were  ac- 
cessories to  it,  being  only  conditions  or  laws  imposed  upon  the- 
heir.  In  the  older  law  a  peculiar  form  of  words  was  appropriated 
to  the  institution.  '  Titius  heres  esto '  was  the  recognised  form. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Gains  and  Ulpian  (Gai.  ii.  116, 117;  Ulp. 
Reg,  21),  such  expressions  as  '  Titius  heres  sit,'  *  Titium  heredem 
esse  jubeo*  terms  of  command,  were  considered  right,  and  expres- 
sions such  as  ^Titium  heredem  esse  volo'  *  heredem  inst%tuo,^ 
'  heredem  facio/  were  considered  wrong.  And  it  was  not  till  33^ 
A.D.  that  Constantine  the  Second  permitted  the  institution  to  be 
made  in  any  terms  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  testator  could  be- 
dearly  ascertained.  (C.  vi.  23.  15.)  Arain,  in  the  older  law,  as. 
everything  else  in  the  testament  derived  its  force  from  the  insti- 
tution, it  was  considered  that  the  institution  ought  to  be  put  at. 
the  head  or  top  of  the  testament,  and  any  legacy  or  other  disposi- 
tion placed  before  it  was  passed  over,  and  had  no  effect.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  behalf  of  an  appointment  of  a  tutor  (see  Bk.  i.. 
Tit.  14.  3.);  and  the  clause  in  wtiich  the  testator  disinherited 
his  sui  heredes  was  naturally  placed  before  that  in  which  he 
instituted  testamentary  heirs.  Justinian,  as  we  shall  see  in. 
Title  20.  34,  enacted  that,  provided  the  institution  appeared  in 
some  part  of  the  testament,  it  should  be  immaterial  in  what  part 
it  mi^t  be  placed. 
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Any  one,  as  has  been  said  above,  mi^ht  be  instituted,  and  con- 
sequently take  as  heir,  who  had  the  nghts  of  a  citizen,  or  who 
as  it  was  technically  termed,  had  the  teaUimenti  f actio  cwm,  testa- 
tore,  i.e.  the  power  of  joining  with  the  testator  m  going  through 
the  ceremonies  of  the  jtua  Quiritiv/m.  As  to  the  dinerent  grounds 
of  incapacity  to  take  under  a  will,  see  note  on  Tit  10.  6. 

If  a  person  instituted  his  own  slave,  this  was  held  to  give  the 
slave  his  liberty  by  necessary  implication.  If  he  instituted  the 
slave  of  another,  the  slave  took  tne  inheritance  for  his  master's 
benefit,  provided  the  master  had  the  teatamenti  f actio  with  the 
testator;  but  if  he  had  not,  the  institution  of  the  slave  was  void. 

In  the  law  before  Justinian,  enfranchisement  by  a  person  who 
had  only  a  bare  pro^rty  in  a  slave,  was  not  held  to  confer 
freedom,  a  proprietatia  domino  mam,umi88ua  liber  non  jlty  aed 
serws  sine  domino  eat  (Ulp.  Reg.  1. 19.)  Under  Justinian  the 
slave  became  free,  and  could  acquire  for  himself,  and  could  take  as 
heir;  but  he  was  obliged  to  serve  as  slave  to  the  usufructuary, 
during  such  time  as  the  usufruct  continued. 

The  slave  accused  of  adultery  with  his  mistress  might  be  sub- 
jected, as  all  slaves  might,  to  the  torture,  to  extract  evidence  of 
lus  guilt.  If  he  had  been  enfranchised,  he  would  have  escaped 
this,  and  thus  the  mistress  who  died  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, as,  for  example,  by  suicide,  might  have  defeated  justice, 
as  against  the  slave,  unless  she  had  been  restrained  from  using  her 
power  of  enfranchising  him  by  her  testament. 

1.  Servus  autem  a  domino  sac  1.  A  slave  instituted  heir  by  his 

heres  institutus,  si  qnidem  in  eadem  master,  if  he  remains  in  the  same  con- 

causa  manserit,  fit  ex  testamento  dition,  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  tes- 

liber  heresque  necessarius.    Si  vero  tament,  free  and  necessary  heir.    But, 

a  vivo  testatore  manumissus  fuerit,  if  his  master  has  enfranchised  him 

8UO  arbitrio  adire  heriditatem  potest,  before  dying,  he  may  at  his  pleasure 

quia  non  fit  necessarius,  cum  utrum-  accept  or  refuse  the  inheritance,  for  he 

que  ex  domini  testamento  non  con-  does  not  become  a  necessary  heir,  since 

sequitur.     Quodsi  alienatus  fuerit,  he  does  not  obtain  both  his  liberty  and 

jussu  novi  domini  adire  hereditatem  the  inheritance  by  the  testament  of  his 

debet  et  ea  ratione  per  eum  dominus  master.    But,  if  he  has  been  alienated, 

fit  heres :  nam  ipse  alienatus  neque  he  must  enter  on  the  inheritance  at 

liber  neque  heres  esse  potest,  etiamsi  the  command  of  his  new  master,  who 

cum  libertate  heres  institutus  fuerit :  thus  through  his  slave  becomes  the 

destitisse  etenim  a  libertatis  datione  heir  of  the  testator.    For  a  slave  once 

videtur  dominus,  qui  eum  alienavit.  alienated  cannot  gain  his  liberty  or 

AlienuB  quoque  servus  heres  insti-  himself  take  an  inheritance  by  virtue 

tutus  si  in  eadem  causa  duraverit,  of  the  testament  of  the  master  who 

jussu    domini    adire    hereditatem  alienated  him,  although  his  freedom 

debet     Si  vero  alienatus  fuerit  aut  was  expressly  given  by  the  testament ; 

vivo  testatore  aut  post  mortem  ejus,  because  a  master  who  has  alienated  his 

antequam  adeat,  debet  jussu  novi  slave,  has  shown  that  he  has  renounced 

domini  adire.    At  si  manumissus  est  the  intention  of  enfranchising  him.    So, 

vivo  testatore  vel  mortuo,  antequam  too,  when  the  slave  of  another  is  ap- 

adeat,  sue  arbitrio  adire  hereditatem  pointed  heir,  if  he  remains  in  slavery, 

potest.  he  must  take  the  inheritance  at  his 

master's  bidding ;  and,  if  the  slave  is 
alienated  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testa- 
tor, or  after  his  death,  but  before  he 
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has  aotoally  taken  the  inheiitanoe,  it 
is  at  the  command  of  his  new  master 
that  he  most  accept  it.  But,  if  he  is 
enfranchised  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before 
he  has  accepted  the  inheritance,  he 
•  may  enter  upon  the  inheritance  or  not, 

at  his  own  option. . 
Oal  !i  188, 189. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  heir,  as  being  the  person  who  carried 
on  the  legal  existence  of  the  testator,  should  be  possessed  of  civil 
rights.  If,  then,  a  slave  of  the  testator  was  instituted,  as  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  testator  to  make  him  free,  and  he  had  invested 
him  with  a  character  requiring  freedom,  this  institution  was  con- 
sidered to  involve  his  freedom.  The  slave  of  any  one  else,  if  in- 
stituted, was  only  a  channel  by  which  his  master,  if  possessed  of 
civil  rights,  acquired  the  inheritance.  (See  Bk.  L  Tit.  6.  1.)  If 
a  slave  of  the  testator  was  instituted  his  heir,  and  remained  his 
slave  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  the  slave,  immediately 
upon  the  testator  dying,  became  his  heres  Tiecesscuriue,  that  is, 
became  his  heir  without  any  option  of  refusing  or  taking  the 
inheritance.  But  if  it  was  given  under  any  condition,  and  the 
condition  failed,  the  institution  then  became  invalid. 

If  the  slave  instituted  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death,  his  condition  at  the  time  of  his  taking 
on  him  the  inheritance  (aditio  hereditatis)  determined  for  whom 
the  inheritance  was  acquired.  If  at  that  time  he  was  a  slave,  he 
acquired  it  for  the  person  who  was  then  his  master ;  if  free,  for 
himself. 

Disposing  of  the  slave  to  another  revoked  the  gift  of  liberty, 
because  this  was  considered  as  a  legacy,  a  mere  accessory  to  the 
inheritance,  to  revoke  which  anything  was  sufficient,  which  showed 
a  change  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator ;  but  it  did  not 
revoke  the  institution,  because  this  was  the  keystone  of  the  testa- 
ment, and  could  only  be  revoked  by  a  new  testament,  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  one. 

2.  Servns  alienus  ^st  domini  2.  The  slave  of  another  ms^  be  in- 
mortem  recte  heres  instituitur,  quia  stitnted  heir  even  after  the  death  of 
Gt  cum  hereditariis  servis  est  testa-  his  master,  as  there  is  testamenti /actio 
menti  f  actio:  nondum  enim  adita  with  slaves  belonging  to  an  inheritance; 
hereditas  personas  vicem  sustinet,  for  an  inheritance  not  yet  entered  on 
non  heredis  futuri,  sed  defuncti,  cum  represents  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
et  ejus,  qui  in  utero  est,  servus  recte  and  not  that  of  the  future  heir.  So, 
heres  instituitur.  too,  the  slave  even  of  a  child  in  the 

womb  may  be  properly  instituted  heir. 
D.  zxviiL  6.  31. 1 ;  D.  zzviiL  6.  64. 

After  the  death  of  a  testator,  and  before  the  inheritance  was 
entered  on,  the  inheritance  itself  represented  the  person  of  the 
deceased,  as  it  did  that  of  an  unborn  child  until  the  birth.  A 
slave,  during  this  interval,  was  said  to  belong  to  the  inheritance, 
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8.  Servos  pluritiin,  onm  qnibuB 
testamenti  iaoikio  est,  ab  extraneo 
institatus  hem,  uniooi^ue  domi- 
nomm,  cujue  juesa  adierit,  jpro  por- 
tione  dominii  adqnirit  hereditatem. 


and  if  a  testament  was  made  by  any  one  instituting  as  heir  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  the  slave  took  the  mheritanoe 
thus  given  him  for  the  benefit  of  that  inheritance  to  which  he 
belonged.  And  that  he  should  do  so,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
person  by  whose  testament  he  was  instituted  heir  should  have  tea- 
ta/mentif actio  with  the  future  heir,  but  it  was  only  necessary  tlfcit 
he  should  have  it  with  the  person  to  whose  inheritance  the  slave 
belonged. 

8.  If  a  slave  belonging  to  several 
masters,  with  aJl  of  whom  there  is 
testamenti  facHo,  is  instituted  heir  by 
a  stranger,  he  acquires  a  proportion  of 
the  inheritance  for  each  master  by 
whose  command  he  took  it,  correspond- 
ing to  the  several  interests  they  eadi 
have  in  him. 
D.  xzix.  2.  67,  ea 

If  the  slave  was  instituted  heir  hj  one  of  his  masters,  then, 
if  this  master  expressly  gave  him  his  freedom,  he  became  Uie 
heres  necesaariua  of  the  master  instituting  him,  and  free ;  a  due 
proportion  of  the  price  at  which  he  was  valued  being  paid  to  each 
of  his  other  masters.  But  if  his  liberty  was  not  expressly  given 
him,  the  share  which  the  testator  had  m  him  accrued  proportion- 
ately to  all  those  of  his  masters  by  whose  orders  he  entered  on 
the  inheritance.     (See  Tit.  7.  4  of  this  Book.) 

4.  Et  unom  hominem  et  plures 
in  infinitum,  quot  qois  veUt,  heredes 
facere  licet. 

5.  Hereditas  plerumque  divi- 
ditor  in  dnodecim  undas,  qu»  assis 
appellatione  continentnr.  Habent 
aiitem  et  hn  partes  propria  nomina 
ab  uncia  usque  ad  assem,  ut  puta 
hiBC :  uncia,  sextans,  quadnms, 
triens,  quincunx,  sunis,  septunx, 
bes,  doorans,  dextans,  deunx,  as. 
Non  autem  utique  duodecim  uncias 
esse  oportet.  Nam  tot  undsB  assem 
efficiunt,  quot  testator  voluerit,  et 
si  unum  tantum  quis  ex  semisse 
verbi  gratia  hereaem  scripserit, 
totus  as  in  semisse  erit:  neque 
enim  idem  ex  parte  testatus  et  ex 
parte  intestatus  decedere  potest,  nisi 
sit  miles,  cujus  sola  voluntas  in 
testando  spectatur.  Et  e  contrario 
IK)test  qois  in  quantascumque  volue- 
rit plurimas  uncias  suam  hereditatem 
dividere. 

D.  xxviL  5.  60,  2 ;  D.  xxviiL 


4.  A  testator  may  appoint  one  heir 
or  several,  the  number  being  quite 
unrestricted. 

6.  An  inheritance  is  generally  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces,  compre- 
hended together  under  the  term  of  an 
(M,  and  each  of  these  parts,  from  the 
ounce  to  the  (U,  has  its  pec\:diar  name, 
vix.  uneUk,  iextana,  qwidran%y  irienBy 
quinownx^  Memia,  aeptunz,  bes,  dodrans, 
aextan$y  deunXj  as.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  always 
twelve  ounces,  for  an  as  may  consist  of 
as  many  ounces  as  the  testator  pleases. 
If,  for  example,  a  man  names  out  one 
heir,  and  appoints  him  ex  semisse,  ie. 
the  heir  of  six  parts,  then  these  six 
parts  will  make  up  the  whole  cur;  for 
no  one  can  die  partly  testate  and 
partly  intestate,  except  a  soldier, 
whose  intention  in  making  his  testa- 
ment is  alone  rejg^arded.  Conversely, 
a  testator  may  divide  the  inheritance 
into  as  many  ounces  more  than  twelve 
as  he  thinks  proper. 
5.  18. 1  et  seq. ;  D.  xxix.  1.  6. 

In  making  a  testament,  where  the  testator  wished  to  give 
different  shares  to  his  heirs,  the  singular  system  referred  to  in  the 
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text  was  often  adopted.  The  testator  did  not  give  a  fifth,  a 
fourth,  &c.,  to  each  heir,  but  gave  so  many  parts,  e.g.  five  or  four 
parts  to  one  heir,  and  so  many  more  to  another.  The  number  of 
parts  given  to  each  was  added  up,  and  the  total  formed  the  num- 
ber of  which  these  parts  were  taken  to  be  a  fraction.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  testator  gave  to  A  five  parts,  to  B  six,  and  to  C  two, 
the  whole  number  amounting  to  thirteen,  A  took  five-thirteenths, 
B  six-thirtoenths,  and  C  two-thirteenths. 

So  far  all  was  simple,  but  a  greater  complication  was  introduced 
by  adopting,  conjointly  with  this  calculation  of  parts,  a  mode  of 
reckoning  derived  from  the  familiar  measure  of  the  as,  or  pound 
weight,  and  its  division  into  twelve  ounces.  The  hereditaa  was 
considered  to  be  represented  by  the  as,  and  the  parts  by  the 
ounces.  But  the  testator  had  the  power  of  determining  how 
many  ounces  there  should  be  in  this  imaginary  pound.  In  the 
instance  above  given  the  as  contains  thirteen  uncice.  But  sup- 
posing the  testator  assigned  a  certain  number  of  parts  to  some  of 
his  heirs,  and  not  to  others,  as,  to  A  five  parts,  to  B  six  parts,  and 
then  made  C  a  co-heir,  but  without  assigning  him  any  number  of 
parts,  the  law  supposed  the  testator  to  have  divided  his  pound 
into  twelve  ounces  as  the  standard  number,  and  gave  the  heir  to 
whom  no  number  of  parts  was  assigned  such  a  number  as  made  up 
the  as.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  C  would  have  one  ounce  or 
part.  But  if  the  whole  number  of  parts  expressly  given  exceeded 
twelve,  then  the  testator  was  supposed  to  have  been  measuring  out 
his  inheritance  by  the  double  as  (dupondius),  and  the  heir  to 
whom  no  express  number  was  given  took  the  number  of  parts 
wanting  to  make  up  twenty-four.  If  the  parts  expressly  given  ex- 
ceeded twenty-four,  then  the  tripondiuSy  containing  thirty-six 
ounces,  was  the  measure,  and  so  on.  The  testator  never  died  only 
partly  testate ;  for  whatever  he  gave  was  taken  to  make  up  the 
whole  inheritance.  If  his  testament  only  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
his  property  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  text,  viz.  by  his  only 
giving  six  ounces  (seTnis)  to  his  heir,  and  his  instituting  only  one 
heir,  six  was  considered  to  be  the  number  of  ounces  he  wished  to 
have  in  the  as,  and  therefore  he  died  testate  as  to  all  his  property. 
If  he  did  not  use  any  expression  referring  to  the  parts  of  an  as, 
but  gave  his  heir  specific  things,  having  other  property  besides, 
what  he  did  give  was  considered  to  represent  what  he  did  not  give  ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  possessed  large  estates,  and  made  A  his 
heir,  giving  him  one  farm,  and  named  no  other  heir,  A  took  all 
his  property :  for  this  one  farm  was  taken  to  be  a  description  of 
the  whole. 

The  as  was  thus  divided :  unda,  one  ounce ;  sextans,  one- 
sixth  of  an  flw,  or  two  ounces ;  quadrans,  one-fourth,  or  three 
ounces ;  triens,  one-third,  or  four  ounces ;  quincunx,  five  ounces ; 
semis,  one-half,  or  six  ounces;  septunx,  seven  ounces;  bes, 
contracted  from  bis  trieTis,  eight  ounces;  dodrans,  contracted 
from  de  quadrans,  the  as  minus  a  qvudrans,  nine  ounces ;  dex- 
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tans,  contracted  from  de  sextans,  ten  ounces  ;  and  deu/nx,  eleven 
ounces. 


6.  Si  plures  institiiantur,  ita 
demnm  partium  distributio  neces- 
saria  est,  si  nolit  testator  eoa 
ex  nquis  partibus  heredes  esse: 
satis  enim  constat,  nollis  partibus 
nominatis,  equis  ez  partibus  eos  he- 
redes  esse.  Partibus  autem  in  quo- 
rundam  personis  ezpressis,  si  quis 
alius  sine  parte  nominatus  erit,  si 
quidem  aliqua  pars  assi  deerit,  ex  ea 
parte  heres  fit,  et  si  plures  sine  parte 
scripti  sunt,  onines  in  eadem  parte 
concurrent.  Si  vero  totus  as  coin- 
pletus  sit,  in  partem  dimidiam  vo- 
cantur  et  ille  vel  illi  omnes  in  alteram 
dimidiam.  Nee  interest,  primus  an 
medius  an  novissimus  sine  parte 
scriptus  sit:  ea  enim  pars  data  in- 
tellegitur,  quae  vaoai 


D.  xxviii.  6.  9.  12 ;  D. 


6.  If  several  heirs  are  appointed, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  testator 
should  specify  their  several  shares, 
unless  he  intends  that  they  should 
not  take  in  equal  portions.  For  ii 
no  division  is  rnade,  the  heirs  clearly 
take  equal  portions.  But  if  the  shajres 
of  some  should  be  specified,  and 
another  be  named  heir  without  having 
any  portion  assigned  him,  he  will  take 
the  traction  that  may  be  wanting  to 
make  up  the  cu.  And  if  several  are 
instituted  heirs  without  having  i 

S>rtion  assigned  them,  they  ^nll 
vide  this  remaining  fraction  among 
them.  But,  if  the  whole  as  is  given 
among  those  whose  parts  are  specified, 
and  there  is  then  no  fraction  left,  then 
they  whose  shares  are  not  specified 
take  one  moiety,  and  he  or  they  whose 
shares  are  specified  the  other  moiety. 
It  is  inmiaterial  whether  the  heir 
whose  share  is  not  specified  holds 
the  first,  middle,  or  last  place  in  the 
institution ;  it  is  always  the  part  not 
specificallv  given  that  is  considered  to 
belong  to  him. 
xxviii.  5.  17  ;  D.  xxviii.  5.  20. 


S 


From  this  para^ph  we  may  add  one  more  detail  of  the  system 
pursued  in  calculating  the  parts  of  the  inheritance.  If  the  number 
of  parts  expressly  given  amounted  exactly  to  twelve,  and  there 
was  an  heir  instituted  to  whom  no  parts  were  given,  the  dupon- 
dins  was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  this  heir  to  whom  no  parts 
were  given  took  twelve  out  of  twenty-four. 


7.  Videamus,  si  pars  aliqua 
vacet  nee  tamen  quisquam  sine  parte 
heres  institutus  sit,  quid  juris  sit  ? 
Veluti  si  tres  ex  quartis  partibus 
heredes  scripti  sunt.  £t  constat, 
vaoantem  partem  singulis  tacite  pro 
hereditaria  parte  accedere  et  perinde 
haberi,  ac  si  ex  tertiis  partibus 
heredes  scripti  essent :  et  ex  diverse 
si  plus  asse  in  portionibus  sit,  tacite 
singulis  decrescere,  ut,  si  verbi  gratia 
quattuor  ex  tertiis  purtibus  heredes 
scripti  sint,  perinde  habeantur,  ac  si 
unusquisque  ex  quarta  parte  scriptus 
fuisset. 


D.  xxviiL  5. 


7.  Let  us  inquire  how  we  ought  to 
decide  in  case  a  part  remains  unap- 
propriated, and  yet  each  heir  has  his 
portion  assigned  him:  as,  if  three 
should  be  instituted  and  the  inherit- 
ance divided  into  four  parts.  It  is 
clear,  in  this  case,  that  the  undisposed 
part  would  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  the  share  given  to  each, 
and  it  would  be  exactly  as  if  each  had 
had  a  third  part  assigned  him.  And 
(conversely),  if  heirs  are  instituted 
with  such  portions  as  in  the  whole  to 
exceed  the  as,  then  each  heir  must 
suffer  a  proportionate  diminution ;  for 
example,  if  four  are  instituted,  and 
the  inheritance  divided  into  three 
parts,  this  would  be  the  same  as  if  each 
of  the  written  heirs  had  been  given  a 
fourth  only. 
13.  2  et  9eq, 
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8.  Et  si  plures  uncin  quam  duo-  8.  If  more  than  twelve  ounces  are 

deoim  distribntsB  sunt,  is,  qui  sine    bequeathed,  then  he  who  is  instituted 


Sarte  institutus  est,  quod  dipondio  without  any  prescribed  share  shall 
eest,  habebit :  idemque  erit,  si  have  the  amount  wanting  to  complete 
dipondius  ezpletus  sit.  Qu»  onmes  the  second  as  ;  and  so,  if  all  the  parts 
partes  ad  assem  postea  revooantur,  of  the  second  as  are  already  bequeathed, 
quamvis  sint  plunum  unciarum.  he  shall  have  the  amount  necessary  to 

make  up  the  third  as.    But  all  these 
parts  are  afterwards  reduced  to  one 
single  cur,  however  great  may  be  their 
number  of  ounces. 
D.  xxviii.  5.  18. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  section  means,  that  though,  for 
the  sake  of  calculating  the  parts,  we  go  beyond  the  aa  to  the  dvr- 
pondius  or  tripondius,  yet  we  must  always  consider  the  as  as 
representing  the  inheritance.  For  example,  to  be  quite  correct, 
we  must  make  15<24ths  into  7^-12ths,  so  that  the  portions  of  the 
inheritance  may  be  expressed  with  reference  to  the  twelve  undoB 
of  the  as. 

9.  Heres  et   pure   et   sub  con-  9.  An  heir  may  be  instituted  sim- 

dicione  institni   potest.    Ex   certo  ply  or  conditionaJly,  but  not  from  or 

tempore  aut  ad  certum  tempus  non  to  any  certain  period  ;  as  '  after  five 

potest,   veluti  'post  quinquennium  years  from  my  death,'  or  'from  the 

quam  moriar  *  vel '  ex  kalendis  illis '  calends  of  such  a  montix,*  or  '  until  the 

aut  '  usque  ad  kalendas  illas  heres  calends  of  such  a  month*.    The  term 

esto ' :  diemque  adjectum  pro  super-  thus  added  is  considered  a  superfluity, 

vacuo  haberi  placet  et  perinde  esse,  and  the  institution  is  treatea  exactly 

ac  si  pure  heres  institutus  esset.  as  if  unconditional 

D.  xxviii.  5.  34. 

The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  must  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  heirs  other  than  aui  heredes.  If  a  auus  heres,  or  at  any 
rate  if  a  filius,  was  instituted  sub  conditione,  unless  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition  was  within  his  own  power,  the  testament 
was  null.     (D.  xxviii.  5.  4.  pr.) 

If  the  institution  was  conditional,  all  those  rights  which  other- 
wise would  date  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  dated  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  condition.  When  the  condition  was  accom- 
plished, the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance,  and  then  by  this  aditio 
<not  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition)  his  rights  were 
<!arried  back  to  the  time  when  the  testator  died.  Heres  quandoque 
adeundo  hereditatem  jam  tvmc  a  morte  siuccessisse  defuncto  in- 
tellegitur.  (D.  xxix.  2.  64.)  Until  the  heir  entered  the  inherit- 
ance was  said  jacere^  to  be  in  abeyance.  But  the  rule  that  a^tio 
has  a  retrospective  effect  is  qualified  by  another  rule  already  men- 
tioned, that  an  inheritance  in  abeyance  represents  the  person  of 
the  deceased  testator,  not  of  the  future  heir.     (See  par.  2.) 

There  are  two  rules  of  Roman  law,  which  deserve  attention,  as 
illustrating  how  completelv  succession  was  regarded  as  the  transfer 
of  the  whole  persona  of  the  deceased.  It  was  a  rule  of  law  that 
a  person  could  not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate  ;  if 
his  testament  was  valid  at  all,  his  heredes  ab  intestato  were  en- 

o  2 
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tirely  excluded.  It  was  also  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  person  who  once 
became  heir,  could  notecase  to  be  heir.  Thus  we  have  seen  (par. 
5)  that  if  there  was  a  single  heir,  and  he  was  instituted  for  six 
ounces,  he  took  the  whole  inheritance ;  for  the  testator  could  not 
die  testate  as  to  six  ounces  and  intestate  as  to  the  remaining  six. 
Again,  if  a  person  was  instituted  heir  from  a  certain  time,  there 
would  be  no  one  but  the  heredea  ah  intestato  to  take  in  the  mean- 
time, and  they  must  cease  to  be  heirs  when  the  time  arrived  ;  if 
the  institution  was  to  take  effect  only  up  to  a  certain  time,  the 
instituted  heir  would  cease  to  be  heir  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  and  the  heredea  ah  intestato  would  then  take  the  inherit- 
ance. Such  an  institution  would  have  offended  against  the  second 
rule  we  have  just  mentioned,  viz.  that  a  person  who  had  once  been 
heir  could  not  cease  to  be  heir  (D.  xxviii.  5.  88),  whence  the  adage 
semel  herea  aemper  herea ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  heredea  ah  intea- 
tatOy  in  the  second  the  instituted  heir,  would  cease,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  to  be  heir.  But  if  the  institution  was  conditional, 
the  heredea  ah  inteatato  did  not  take  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  were  excluded  by  the  possibility  which  existed  at  every 
moment  of  time  that  the  testamentary  heir  would  be  able  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance  by  the  condition  being  accomplished.  (D. 
xxix.  2.  39.) 

The  text  speaks  of  cerium  tempua ;  if  the  time  only  was  un- 
certain, if  the  event  was  one  that  must  happen  at  some  time,  as  that 
B  should  die,  but  the  time  of  its  hapnening  was,  as  in  this  case, 
uncertain,  and  the  testator  said, '  Let  A  be  my  heir  from  the  date  of 
B's  death,'  this  would  operate  to  make  the  institution  conditional. 
Dieaincertua  conditionemin  teatamento  fa^it.  (D.  xxxv.  1.  75.) 
It  would  be  uncertain  whether  A  would  outlive  B  ;  but  if,  during 
A's  lifetime,  B  died,  which  he  might  at  any  moment,  the  condition, 
viz.  that  A  should  outlive  him,  would  be  accomplished,  and  this 
possibility  excluded  the  heredea  ab  inteatato. 

A  soldier  might  make  his  testament  ex  certo  tempore  or  ad 
cerium  tempua  (D.  xxix.  1.  41.  pr.),  and  might  die  partly  testate 
and  partly  intestate.    (See  par.  5.) 

10.   ImpoBsibilis  condioio  in  in-  10.  An  impossible  condition  in  the 

sUtntionibus  et  legatis  nee  non  in  institution  of  heirs,  gift  of  legacies, 
fideicommissis  et  libertatibus  pro  creation  of  yk2eicommMaa,  and  ^ts  of 
non  scripto  habetnr.  freedom,  is  considered  as  not  inserted 

at  all. 

D.  xxviii.  7.  1. 

That  the  institution  was  regarded  as  unconditional  instead  of 
void,  when  the  condition  was  one  not  allowed  by  law,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  anxiety  of  Romans  not  to  die  intestate,  and  the 
consequent  favour  with  which  the  law  regarded  any  means  of 
treating  a  will  as  valid.  An  obligation  containing  an  impossible 
condition  would  be  void.     (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  19.  11.) 

Poaaibilia  eat  quce  per  rerwm  naturam  admitti  poteat :  im- 
poaaibiUa  quoi  non  poteat  (Paul.  Sent.  iii.  4.  2.  1.)  But  a  thing 
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contrary  to  law,  or  to  boni  mores,  was  considered  as  impossible 
as  if  it  was  impossible  per  rerum  natura/ra,  (Paul.  Sent  iii.  4. 
2 ;  D.  xxviii.  7.  14.) 


11.  Si  plures  condioiones  insti- 
tutioni  adfloriptflB  sunt,  si  qnidem 
conjunctim,  at  puta  *  si  illud  et 
illud  factum  erit/  omnibus  paren- 
dum  est:  si  separatim,  veluti  'si 
illud  aut  illud  factum  erit,*  oui- 
libet  obtemperare  satis  est 


IL  When  several  conditions  are 
attached  to  the  institution,  if  they  are 
placed  in  the  conjunctive,  as,  *  if  this 
thing  and  that  thmg  are  done,'  all  the 
conditions  must  be  complied  with. 
But,  if  the  conditions  are  placed  in 
the  alternative,  as  'if  this  or  that  is 
done,*  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to  comply 
with  any  one. 


D.  xxviii  7.  5. 


12.  Hi,  quos  numquam  testator 
vidit,  heredes  institui  possunt,  veluti 
si  fratris  filios  peregri  natos  igno- 
rans,  qui  essent,  heredes  instituerit : 
ignorantia  enrm  testantis  inutilem 
institutionem  non  faoit. 


12l  a  testator  may  institute  per- 
sons his  heirs  whom  he  has  never 
seen,  as,  his  brother's  sons,  bom  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  unknown  to  him ; 
for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  will 
not  make  the  institution  void. 


C.  vL  24.  IL 


Trr.  XV.    DE  VULGARI  SUBSTITUTIONE. 


Potest  autem  quis  in  testamento 
suo  plures  gradus  heredum  faoere, 
ut  puta  'si  ille  heres  non  erit,  ille 
heres  esto  *  :  et  deinceps,  in  quan- 
tum velit,  testator  substituere  potest 
et  novissimo  loco  in  subsidium  vel 
gervum  neoessarium  heredem  insti- 
tuere. 


A  man  by  testament  may  appoint 
several  degrees  of  heirs;  as,  for  in- 
stance, 'if  so  and  so  will  not  be  my 
heir,  let  so  and  so  be  my  heir'.  And 
BO  on  through  as  many  substitutions 
as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  mav 
even,  in  the  last  place,  and  as  an  uln- 
mate  resource,  mstitute  a  slave  his 
necessary  heir. 
Gai.  ii  174 ;  D.  xxviii  6.  86.  pr. 


Substitution  was  really  a  conditional  institution.  If  A  is  not 
my  heir,  if,  for  instance,  he  dies  before  me,  I  appoint  B.  The 
extent  to  which  substitution  was  carried,  was  owing  to  the  import- 
ance attached  to  dyinfi^  testate  ;  and  partly  also,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  to  the  wish  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia^  which  created  numerous  causes  of  incapacity  to 
take  under  a  testament,  and  gave  the  shares  of  those  instituted, 
hut  incapable  of  taking,  as  caducay  to  those  named  in  the  testa- 
ment who  were  married  and  had  children,  and,  if  there  were  no 
such  persons,  to  the  OBrariv/m,  or  public  treasury.  As  the  eflTect  of 
the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  cannot  be  discussed  without  taking  legacies 
into  consideration,  a  detailed  account  of  the  two  laws  known  by 
this  name  is  deferred  till  we  reach  the  20th  Title.  By  substitu- 
tion, that  which  under  these  laws  was  a  caducum  went  to  the 
substituted  heir,  if  qualified  to  take,  and  did  not  follow  the  course 
of  devolution  which  these  laws  prescribed. 
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This  kind  of  substitution  is  termed  vulgaris,  as  opposod  to 
giubatitutio  pwpillaria,  the  subject  of  the  next  Title. 

1.  Et  pltires  in  uniTu  loomn  pos-  L  A  testator  may  substitute  several 

sunt  substitui,  vel  unus  in  plurimn,  in  the  place  of  one,  or  one  in  the  place 
▼el  singuli  singulis,  vel  invicem  ipsi,  of  several,  or  one  in  the  place  of  each 
qui  herades  instituti  sunt  one,  or  he  may  substitute  the  instituted 

heirs  themselves  redprocally  to  one 
another. 
Gai.  ii.  175  ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  36.  1. 

Three  advantages  which  co-heirs  gained  by  being  substituted 
to  each  other  are  to  be  noticed :  (1)  If  any  one  instituted  heir 
died  before  the  testator,  or  refused  to  take  his  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance, his  share  was,  in  fact,  undisposed  of.  But  as  the  testator 
was  always  supposed  to  have  disposed  of  his  whole  estate  if  he 
disposed  of  any  jpart,  this  share  was  divided  among  all  those  who 
entered  on  the  inheritance  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the 
share  given  them  by  the  will  Their  daim  to  this  was  called  the 
jvs  accreacend/i.  But  a  testator  sometimes  produced  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  the  law  would  have  produced  for  him,  by  substituting 
the  heirs  who  entered  on  the  inheritance  in  the  place  of  those  who 
did  not,  thus  preventing  any  share  from  becoming  vacant.  The 
effect  was  nearly  the  same,  but  not  quite  so.  It  was  open  to  the 
substituted  heirs  to  refuse  the  inheritance  of  this  new  part,  which 
required  to  be  expressly  entered  on :  whereas,  if  instituted  heirs 
once  entered  on  the  share  ^ven  them  by  the  testament,  they  could 
not  decline  accepting  any  further  portion  which  devolved  on  them 
by  the  jtw  ocoreaceTUU.  (D.  xxix.  2. 35.  pr.)  (2)  Surviving  co-heirs 
might  possibly  gain  by  not  having  to  share  with  the  representatives 
of  deceasedheira  The  representativesof  an  instituted  heir  who  died 
after  entering  on  the  inheritance  received  his  portion  of  the  share 
of  a  co-heir  subsequently  renouncing.  But  if  the  co-heirs  were 
substituted  to  each  other,  then  only  those  living  at  the  time  when 
the  choice  of  entering  on  the  vacant  share  was  offered  them,  took 
by  substitution  (D.  xxviii.  6.  23  ;  D.  xxviiL  5.  59.  7),  the  benefit 
of  substitution,  like  that  of  institution,  being  personal ;  and  the 
representatives  of  a  co-heir  who  had  died  after  entering,  but  before 
he  had  accepted  the  benefit  of  substitution,  would  lose  what,  under 
the  jus  accrescend/i,  would  come  to  them.  (D.  xxviii.  6.  45.  1.) 
(3)  The  laws  known  under  the  joint  name  of  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppcea  (a.d.  9),  had,  while  in  force,  given  a  further  reason 
for  this  mode  of  mutually  substituting  the  heirs  to  each  other,  as 
under  their  provisions  some  persons  could  take  what  was  given 
them,  but  could  not  claim  ccbduca.  By  substitution,  an  heir  in- 
capable of  claiming  a  caducv/m  under  these  laws  might  take  it  as 
substituted  heir.  For  the  mode  in  which  these  laws  operated,  see 
note  on  Tit.  20.  8. 

It  ia  easy  to  understand,  that  where  there  were  more  than 
two  persons  instituted,  the  devolution  might  not  be  the  same  by 
substitution  and  by  the  jv^  accrescendi.     Supposing  A,  B,  and  U 
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were  all  instituted  heirs,  and  B  substituted  to  A,  and  then  D  sub- 
stituted to  B ;  if  A  and  B  died,  by  B  being  substituted  to  A  the 
shares  of  A  and  B  would  both  go  to  D ;  but  by  thejvs  accreacendi 
(i.e.  supposing  B  had  not  been  substituted  to  A)  the  share  of  A 
would  have  been  vacant,  and  would  have  been  divided  between 
D  and  C. 


2.  Et  si  ez  disparibuB  partibaB 
heredes  scriptos  invicem  substituerit 
et  ntOlam  mentionem  in  substitu- 
tione  habuerit  partiiiin,  eas  videtnr 
partes  in  substitutione  dedisse,  quae 
in  institutione  ezpressit :  et  ita  divus 
PiiiB  rescripsit. 


C.  vi 


2.  If  a  testator,  having  instituted 
heirs  with  unequal  shares, 
sabstitutes  them  reciprooally  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  makes  no  mention 
of  the  shares  they  are  to  have  in  the 
substitution,  he  is  considered  to  have 
given  the  same  shares  in  the  substitu- 
tion which  he  gave  in  the  institution ; 
thus  the  Emperor  Antoninus  decided 
by  rescript. 
.  26.  1. 


3.  Sed  si  institute  heredi  et 
coheredi  sue  substitute  dato  alius 
substitutus  fuerit,  divi  Severus  et 
Antoninus  sine  distinctione  rescrip- 
serunt,  ad  utramque  partem  sub- 
stitutum  admittL 


If  he  chose,  however,  to  specify  the  shares  they  were  to  take 
in  that  portion  to  which  they  were  substituted,  there  was  no 
necessity  that  they  should  be  the  same  shares  as  those  they  were 
said  to  take  by  institution. 

3.  If  a  co-heir  is  substituted  to  any 
instituted  heir,  and  a  third  person  to 
that  co-heir,  the  Emperors  Severua 
and  Antoninus  have  oy  rescript  de- 
cided that  this  third  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  portions  of  both  with- 
out distinction. 
D.  xzviii.  6.  41.  pr. 

A  testator  institutes  two  heirs,  A  and  B.  He  substitutes  B  to 
A,  and  to  B  he  substitutes  C.  Supposing  neither  A  nor  B  takes 
the  inheritance,  C  will  take  the  part  of  each,  utramque  paHem, 
and  will  take  it  without  any  distinction  (sine  distinctione)  as  to 
what  was  the  order  in  which  the  testament  was  drawn  up,  or 
whether  it  is  A  or  B  that  first  dies  or  refuses  or  becomes  incapable 
of  taking  the  inheritance.  How  he  would  take  the  part  of  B  is 
clear  enough ;  but  if  B  died  or  refused  the  inheritance  before  A, 
how  would  C  take  A's  share  ?  He  did  so  by  the  rule  substitutus 
substitute  censetv/r  substitutus  institute ;  the  person  substituted 
to  the  substitute  is  considered  substituted  to  the  instituted  heir ; 
C  is  substituted  to  B,  who  is  substituted  to  A,  and  therefore  C  is, 
by  what  was  termed  a  tadta  substitution  substituted  to  A,  and 
takes  his  part. 


4.  Si  servum  alienum  quis  pa- 
tremfamilias  arbitratus,  neredem 
Bcripserit  et,  si  heres  non  esset, 
MsBvium  ei  substituerit  isque  servus 

Sssu  domini    adierit   hereditatem, 
SBvius  iQ  partem  admittitur.     Ilia 
enim  verba  *8i  heres  non  erit*  in 


4.  If  a  testator  institutes  the  slave 
of  another  his  heir,  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  this  slave  is  Sk  pater- 
familicUt  and,  to  provide  for  the  case 
of  this  person  not  becoming  his  heir, 
substitutes  MsBvius  in  his  place :  then, 
if  that  slave  should  afterwards  enter 
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eo  qnidem,  quein  alieno  juri  sub- 
jeotnm  esse  testator  soit,  sio  aooi- 
pitmtor :  si  neqiie  ipse  heres  erit 
neque  aliom  heredem  effecerit:  in 
eo  yero,  quern  patremfamilias  esse 
arbitrator,  illud  significant :  si  here- 
ditatem  sibi  eive,  cnjus  juri  postea 
subjectus  esse  cosperit,  non  adqui- 
sierit.  Idque  Tiberius  Ciesar  in  per- 
sona Partnenii  servi  sui  constituit. 


upon  the  inheritanoe  at  the  command 
of  his  master,  the  substituted  person, 
MflBvius,  would  be  admitted  to  a  part 
For  the  words, '  if  he  does  not  become 
my  heir,'  in  the  case  of  a  person  whom 
the  testator  knew  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  another,  are  taken  to 
mean,  if  he  neither  becomes  heir  him- 
self, nor  causes  another  to  be  heir; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  person  whom  the 
testator  supposed  to  be  a  paterfamilias^ 
the  words  mean,  '  if  the  heir  acquires 
the  inheritance  neither  for  hiniBeif  nor 
for  him  to  whose  dominion  he  after- 
wards becomes  su^ect'.  This  was 
decided  by  Tiberius  Cfesar  in  the  case 
of  his  own  slave  Parthenius. 
D.  mriiL  6.  40,  41. 

The  pa/ra  which  each  took  was  one-half.  (Theoph.  Par.) 
That  each  should  take  half  in  such  a  case  was  a  mere  arbitrary 
regulation,  formed  on  no  principle  of  law,  but  only  meeting,  as 
was  supposed,  the  equity  of  the  case.  It  seemed  hard  that  the 
master  of  the  slave  should  lose  all  benefit  from  the  institution, 
when  the  words  of  the  testament  gave  him  the  whole  inheritanoe, 
and  hard  that  the  instituted  heir  should  take  nothing,  when  the 
master  of  the  slave  was  profiting  by  a  mistake  of  the  testator. 
Accordingly  Tiberius  decided  that  each  should  have  half. 


Tit.  XVI.    DE  PUPILLARI  SUBSTITUTIONE. 


Liberis  suis  impuberibus,  quos 
in  potestate  quis  habet,  non  solum 
ita,  ut  supra  diximus,  substituere 
potest,  id  est  ut,  si  heredes  ei  non 
eztiterint,  alius  ei  sit  heres,  sed  eo 
amplius  ut  et,  si  heredes  ei  eztite- 
rint et  adhuc  impuberes  mortui  fue- 
rint,  sit  eis  aliquis  heres.  Veluti  si 
quis  dioat  hoc  modo :  '  Titius  filius 
mens  heres  mihi  esto :  si  filius  mens 
heres  mihi  non  erit,  sive  heres  erit 
et  prius  moriatur,  quam  in  suam 
tutelam  venerit  (id  est  pubes  f actus 
sit),  tunc  Seius  heres  esto'.  Quo 
casu  si  quidem  non  eztiterit  heres 
filius,  tunc  substitutus  patri  fit 
heres :  si  vero  extiterit  heres  filius 
et  ante  pubertatem  decesserit,  ipsi 
filio  fit  heres  substitutus.  Nam 
moribus  institutum  est,  ut,  cum  ejus 
SBtatis  sunt,  in  qua  ip^  sibi  testa- 
mentum  f  acere  nonpossunt,  parentes 
eis  faciani 


A  testator  can  substitute  an  heir 
in  place  of  his  children,  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  in  his  power, 
not  only  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
mentioned,  namely,  by  appointing 
some  other  person  his  heir  in  case 
his  children  do  not  become  his  heirs, 
but  also,  if  they  do  become  his  heirs, 
but  die  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he 
may  substitute  another  heir;  as,  for 
example,  if  any  one  says, '  Let  Titius, 
my  son,  be  my  heir,  and,  if  he  should 
not  become  my  heir,  or,  becoming  my 
heir,  should  cue  before  he  comes  to 
be  his  own  master,  ie.  before  he 
arrives  at  puberty,  let  Seius  be  my 
heir*.  In  this  case,  if  the  son  does 
not  become  the  heir,  the  substituted 
heir  is  heir  to  the  father ;  but,  if  the 
son  becomes  heir,  and  then  dies  under 
the  age  of  pubcoty,  the  substituted 
heir  is  then  heir  to  the  son.  For  cus- 
tom has  established  that  ascendants 
may  maJce  testaments  for  their  chil- 
dren who  are  not  of  an  age  to  maJce 
testaments  for  themselves. 


Gai.  ii  179,  180. 
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A  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  might  be  aui  juris,  and  so 
have  the  legal  right  to  make  a  testament;  his  status  might 
be  such  as  to  give  him  the  testaTnenti  f  actio,  but  he  would  not 
have  the  power  of  exercising  his  right  to  make  a  testament, 
according  to  the  distinction  l^tween  a  right  and  the  power  of 
availing  oneself  of  the  right,  so  often  met  with  in  Soman  law. 
If  this  child,  then,  died  before  attaining  fourteen  years,  he  would 
necessarily  die  intestate,  which  in  Soman  eyes  was  so  great  a 
misfortune  for  any  one,  that  the  father  of  the  child  was  permitted 
to  make  the  child's  testament,  but  onlv  as  a  part  of,  and  as  accessory 
to,  his  own.  The  right  to  make  a  cnild's  testament  depended  on 
the  possession  of  the  patria  potestas,  and  could  only  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  those  children  who  were  in  the  f  ather  s  power. 

In  the  words  sifiLius  meus  heres  mihi  non  erit,  sive  heres  erit 
et  prius  moriatv/r,  we  have  an  instance  both  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
pupillary  substitution.  It  was  long  a  vexed  question  among  the 
jurisprudents  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  89.  57),  whether,  if  one  only  was 
expressed,  the  other  was  implied ;  whether,  for  instance,  if  the 
words  sifiLius  meus  heres  mmi  non  erit  stood  alone,  and  the  child 
became  heir  but  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  the  substituted 
heir  would  take  as  if  he  had  been  substituted  by  vulgar  sub- 
stitution. Marcus  Aurelius  terminated  the  doubt  by  deciding 
that  each  substitution  implied  the  other  (D.  xxviiL  6.  4),  so  that, 
when  the  son  was  instituted  heir,  the  person  substituted  to  him 
by  pupillary  substitution  was  considered  as  substituted  to  him  by 
vulgar  substitution ;  and  conversely,  the  person  substituted  by 
vulgar  substitution  was  considered  as  substituted  by  pupillary 
substitution,  unless,  in  either  case,  the  testator  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  the  contrary. 

1.  Qua  raiione  exoitati,  etiam  L  Guided  by  this  principle,  we 
constitatioiiem  in  nosiro  poanimus  have  abio  inserted  a  constitation  in  our 
codice,  qua  prospeotum  est,  ut,  si  code,  which  provides  that,  if  a  man 
mente  captos  habeant  filios  vel  has  children,  grandchildren,  or  great- 
nepotes  yel  pronepotes  onjasomnqae  grandchildren,  out  of  their  right  minds, 
sexns  vel  gradns,  lioeat  eis,  etsi  of  whatever  sex  or  degree,  he  may, 
pnberes  sint,  ad  exemplum  pnpillaris  although  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
sabstitutionis  certas  personas  sub-  puberty,  substitute  certain  persons  as 
stituere:  sin  autem  resipuerint,  heirs  in  place  of  such  children,  on 
eandem  substitutionem  infirmari,  et  the  analogy  of  pupillary  substitution, 
hoc  ad  exemplum  pupillaris  substi-  But  if  they  regain  their  reason,  the 
tutionis,  qu»,  postquam  pupillus  substitution  becomes  void,  on  the  ana- 
adoleverit,  infirmatur.  logy  of  pupillary  substitution,  which 

ceases  to  operate  when   the    minor 

attains  to  puberty. 
0.  vi  26.  9 ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  14. 

This  kind  of  substitution  is  termed  by  the  commentators  qucLsi- 
pupillaris  or  exemplaris,  because  made  ad  exemplum  pupillaris 
suostitutionis.  The  power  here  given  differs  from  that  of  making 
a  child's  testament  in  two  points :  (1)  it  could  be  made  by  any 
ascendant,  whether  paternal  or  maternal,  and  not  only  by  the 
paterfa/milias ;  and  (2)  the  testator  could  not  substitute  any  one 
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he  pleased.  He  was  obliged  to  appoint  one  among  certaa  peraonas, 
viz.  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  insane,  and,  if  there  was  none, 
then  one  of  his  brothers.  If  he  had  no  brother,  the  choice  of  the 
testator  was  then  unrestrained.     (C.  vi.  26.  9.) 

If  for  any  other  cause  than  insanity  a  descendant  was  incap- 
able of  making  a  testament,  the  emperor  would,  if  he  thought  tit, 
five  a  licence  to  the  head  of  the  family  to  make  a  testament  for 
im.    (D.  xxviiL  6.  43.  pr.) 


2.  Igitor  in  pupillari  substitu- 
tione  secondiim  pi^atum  modum 
ordinata  duo  quoaammodo  sunt  tes- 
tamenta^  alteram  patris,  alteram 
filii,  tamqaam  si  ipse  filias  sibi  here- 
dem  institoisaet :  ant  oerte  onam 
est  teatamentom  daarom  caasaram, 
id  est  daaram  hereditatom. 

Gal 

S,  Sin  aatem  qois  ita  formido- 
losas  sit,  at  timeret,  ne  filias  ejos 
pupillas  adhao  ex  eo,  qaod  palam 
sabstitntom  accepit,  post  obitam 
ejus  perioolo  insidiaram  sabicere- 
tur:  Yolgarem  quidem  snbstitatio- 
nem  peJam  f acere  et  in  primis  testa- 
menti  partibos  debet,  illam  aatem 
sabstitationem,  per  qaam  et  si  heres 
extiteritpapillas  et  intra  pabertatem 
decesserit,  sabstitutas  yocatar,  se- 
paratim  in  inferioribas  partibas 
Bcribere  eamqae  partem  proprio  lino 
propriaqae  cera  consignare  et  in 
priore  parte  testamenti  cavere  ne 
inferiores  tabalee  vivo  filio  et  adhao 
impubere  aperiantar.  Qlad  palam 
est,  non  ideo  minas  valere  sabstita- 
tionem impaberis  filii,  qaod  in 
iisdem  tabiuis  scripta  sit,  qaibas 
sibi  qaisqae  heredem  institoisset, 
qaauivis  hoc  pupillo  pericolosimi 
sit. 


Gai. 
4.  Non  solam  aatem  heredibas 
institatis  impaberibas  liberis  ita 
snbstitaere  parentes  possunt,  ut  et 
si  heredes  eis  extiterint  et  ante  pu- 
bertatem  mortai  faerint,  sit  eis 
heres  is,  qaem  ipsi  volaerint,  sed 
etiam  ezheredatis.  Itaqae  eo  casa 
si  quid  pupillo  ez  hereditatibas 
legatisve  aat  donationibus  propin- 

?[uorum  atque  amicorum  adqaisitimi 
uerit,  id  omne  ad  substitutum  per- 
tinet.  Quaecomqae  diximas  de  sab- 
stitntione  impuberom  liberorum  vcl 
heredum  institatoram  vel  exhere- 


2.  Therefore  in  a  papillary  sabsti- 
tation,  made  in  the  way  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  in  a  manner  two  tes- 
taments, one  of  the  father,  the  other 
of  the  son,  as  if  the  son  had  institated 
an  heir  to  himself;  or  at  least  there 
is  one  testament,  dealing  with  two 
matters,  that  is,  two  inheritances. 

iLlSO. 

3.  If  a  testator  is  so  apprehensive 
as  to  fear  lest,  after  his  death,  his 
son,  being  yet  a  pupil,  shoald  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  having  designs 
formed  a^iainst  him  from  another 
person  bemg  openly  sabstitated  to 
him,  he  ought  to  make  openly  a  vul- 
gar sabstitation  and  insort  it  in  the 
first  psrt  of  his  testament ;  and  to 
write  the  substitution,  by  which  a 
substituted  heir  is  called  to  the  in- 
heritance, if  his  son  should  become 
an  heir  and  then  die  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  by  itself,  and  in  the  lower 
part,  which  part  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rately tied  up  and  sealed:  and  he 
ought  also  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
first  part  of  his  testament,  forbidding 
the  lower  part  to  be  opened  while 
his  son  is  alive  and  under  the  age  of 
puberty.  Of  course  a  substitution  to 
a  son  under  the  age  of  puberty  is  not 
less  valid  because  written  on  the 
same  tablet  in  which  the  testator  has 
instituted  him  his  heir,  whatever 
danger  it  may  involve  to  the  pupil. 

ii.  181. 

4.  Ascendante  may  not  only  sub- 
stitute to  their  children  under  the  age 
of  puberty,  so  that  if  such  children  be- 
come their  heirs,  and  die  tmder  the 
age  of  puberty,  any  one  whom  the 
testator  pleases  shsJl  be  made  their 
heir,  but  they  may  also  substitute 
to  their  disinherited  children;  and 
therefore,  in  such  a  case,  whatever 
a  disinherited  child,  within  the  age 
of  puberty,  may  have  acquired  by 
succession,  by  legacies,  or  by  gift  from 
relations  and  friends,  all  becomes  the 
property  of  the  substituted  heir.    All 
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datorum,  eadem  etiam  de  postamis  we  have  said  conoeming  the  substi- 
intellegimas.  tution  of  children  tinder  the  age  of 

puberty,  whether  institated  heirs,  or 
disinherited,    is    applicable    also    to 
posthomous  children. 
Gai.  iL  182,  183. 

It  was  not  because  he  instituted  a  child  in  his  own  testament 
that  a  paterfamilias  could  make  the  testament  of  that  child,  but 
because  the  child  was  in  his  power,  and  hence  he  could  make  the 
testaments  even  of  children  whom  he  disinherited.  Qrandchildren 
and  other  descendants  could  also  be  made  subject  to  a  pupillary 
substitution  by  their  grandfather,  if  they  were  immediately  in  his 
power,  that  is,  if  their  own  father  was  dead  or  emancipated. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  under  the  power  of 
the  father  at  the  time  of  making  the  substitution,  and  also  at  that 
of  the  father's  death.  No  testator  could,  therefore,  substitute  to  an 
emancipated  child  (D.  xxviii.  6.  2.  pr.)  If,  after  the  child  became 
8ui  juris,  he  was  arrogated,  this  vitiated  the  substitution  ;  but  the 
person  who  arrogated  him  was  obliged  to  ^ve  security  that  if  the 
child  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  would  give  up  to  the 
substituted  heir,  or  to  the  heredes  legitimi  if  no  one  was  substi- 
tuted, all  that  would  have  come  to  the  pupil  if  the  substitution 
had  remained  valid.  Pupillary  substitution  might  also  be  made 
by  the  adoptive  father ;  out  it  did  not  aflTect  the  property  which 
the  pupil  had  when  arrogated.  (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  11.  3.)  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  every  case  of  pupil- 
lary substitution  save  the  last,  the  substituted  heir  took  not  onlv 
what  the  pupil  received  from  the  father,  but  all  that  the  pupil 
would  have  had  to  dispose  of  by  testament,  if  he  had  been  capable 
of  making  a  testament. 

6.  Liberis  antem  snis  testamen-  6.  No  one  can  make  a  testament 

turn  facere  nemo  potest,  nisi  et  sibi  for  his  children  unless  he  also  makes 
faciat :  nam  pupillare  testamentum  a  testament  for  himself :  for  the  pn- 
pars  et  sequela  est  patemi  testament!,  pillary  testament  is  a  part  of,  and 
adeo  ut,  si  patris  testeonentum  non  accessory  to,  the  testament  of  the 
valeat,  ne  mil  quidem  valebit.  parent,  so  much  so,  that  if  the  testa- 

ment of  the  father  is  not  valid,  neither 
is  that  of  the  son. 
D.  xxviii.  6.  2.  1. 

The  two  testaments  were  generally  contained  in  the  same 
instrument;  but  a  testator  might,  if  he  pleased,  make  his  son's 
testament  by  a  different  instrument,  or  might  even  make  it  by 
verbal  nuncupation,  although  his  own  testament  was  written. 

6.  Yd  singulis  autem  liberis  vel  6.  A  testator  mav  make  a  pupillary 

qui  eorum  noyissimus  impubes  substitution  to  each  of  his  children, 
morietur,  substitui  potest.  Singulis  or  to  him  who  shall  die  the  last  under 
auidem,  si  neminem  eorum  intestate  the  age  of  puberty ;  to  each,  if  he  is 
aecedere  voluit :  novissimo,  si  jus  unwilnng  that  any  of  them  should  die 
legitimarum  hereditatum  integrum  intestate ;  to  the  last  who  shall  die,  if 
inter  eos  custodiri  velit.  he  wishes  that  the  order  of  legal  suc- 

cession should   be  rigidly   preserved 
among  them. 
D.  xxviii.  6.  37. 
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7.  Sobstitaitiir  aatem  impn-  7.  A  sobstitirtion  may  be  made  to 
beri  ant  nominatim,  Teluti  '  Titius'  a  child  mider  the  age  of  paberty  by 
ant  generaliter  '  quisnqnis  mihi  heres  name,  as  *  Let  Titiiis  succeed ' ;  or  gener- 
erit ' :  qnibas  verbis  vocantur  ex  ally,  as  *  whocTer  shall  be  my  heir '. 
substitatioiie,  impabere  filio  mortuo,  By  these  latter  words  all  are  called  to 
qui  et  scripti  sunt  heredes  et  exti-  the  inheritance  by  snbstitiition,  on  the 
terant,et  pro  qoa  parte  heredesfacti  death  of  the  son  nnder  the  age  of 
sont.  paberty,  who  have  been  instituted,  and 

have  become  heirs  to  the  father,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  the  share  as- 
signed to  him  as  heir. 
D.  xxviiL  6.  8.  1. 

Quiaquia  mihi  heres  erit,  idem  impuberi  fiZio  heres  esto,  is 
the  fall  expression  given  in  the  Digest. 

8.  Maeculo  igitur  usque  ad  quat-  8.  A  substitution  then  may  be  made 
tuordedm  annos  substitui  potest,  to  males  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
feminiB  usque  ad  duodecim  annos:  and  to  females  up  to  that  of  twelve 
et  si  hoc  tempos  ezcesserit,  substi-  years :  this  age  once  passed,  the  sub- 
tutio  evanescit.  stitution  is  at  an  end. 

D.  xxviiL  6.  14. 

The  father  could  not  extend  the  time  beyond  fourteen  years, 
but  he  could  make  it  less :  as,  for  example,  si  fiiivs  mens  intra 
decimvmi  annum  decesserit. 

The  substitwiio  pupillaris  would  be  at  an  end  not  only  by  the 
pupil  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  but  by  his  undergoing  a 
capitis  deminutio  and  not  recovering  his  former  status  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  or  dying  before  his  father,  as,  in  either  of  these 
eases,  it  would  be  impossible  he  should  make  a  testament.  Or, 
again,  if  no  one  entered  on  the  father  s  inheritance,  or  the  father's 
testament  was  in  any  way  made  inoperative,  the  testament  of  the 
son  was  void,  because  it  was  on  the  validity  of  the  testament  of 
the  father  that  the  validity  of  the  testament  of  the  son  depended. 

9.  Extraneo  vero  vel  filio  puberi  9.  After  having  instituted  a  stranger 
heredi  institute  ita  substituere  nemo  or  son  of  full  age,  a  testator  cannot 
potest,  ut,  si  heres  extiterit  et  intra  then  go  on  to  sm)stitute  another  heir 
aliquod  tempus  decesserit,  alius  ei  to  him,  if  he  dies  within  a  certain 
sit  heres :  sed  hoc  solum  permis-  time.  All  that  is  allowed  is,  to  oblige, 
sum  est,  ut  eum  per  fideicommissum  by  Afideicammissumf  the  person  insti- 
testator  obliget,  alii  hereditatem  ejus  tuted  to  give  up  all  or  a  part  to  a  third 
vel  totam  vel  pro  parte  restituere :  person.  What  the  law  is  on  this  point 
quod  jus  quale  sit,  suoloco  trademus.  we  will  explain  in  its  proper  place. 

Gai.  ii.  184. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  a  /ideicomniissuni,  the  testator 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  inheritance  of  another;  he 
only  regulates  the  transmission  of  his  own,  and  nothing,  therefore, 
paHsed  oy  the  fideicommissum,,  except  what  came  to  the  person 
instituted  from  the  testator. 

Soldiers  could  make  a  testament  for  their  children  without 
having  made  their  own,  and  could  substitute,  so  far  as  the  inherit- 
ance they  gave  went,  to  their  children  over  puberty,  to  emancipated 
children  and  strangers.  (D.  xxviii.  6.  2.  1 ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  10.  5  ; 
D.  xxviii.  6.  15;  D.  xxix.  1.  41.  4  and  5.) 
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Tit.  XVII.  QUIBUS  MODIS  TESTAMENTA 
INFIRMANTUR. 

Tesiamentum  jure  iactum  usque  A  testament  dulj  made  remains 

eo  valet,  donee  rumpatur  irritumve    valid  until  it    is    either  revoked  or 
fiat.  rendered  ineffectual 

If  something  was  origpuially  wanting  to  the  validity  of  the 
testament,  if  some  formaUty  was  wantmg,  it  was  spoken  of  as 
being  injtbatum,  nonjwrefactwm^  or  imperfectvmi;  and  as  nuUivs 
moments  if  a  child  was  not  properly  disinherited  But  it  might 
be  quite  valid  when  made,  and  subsequently  lose  its  effect ;  in 
such  a  case  it  was  either  rwptum,  i.e.  its  force  was  broken,  it  was 
revoked,  either  by  agnation  of  a  suus  heres,  or  by  a  subsequent 
testament ;  or  it  was  irritum,  rendered  useless  by  the  testator 
undergoing  a  change  of  status,  or  1^  no  one  entering,  under  it,  on 
the  inheri^nce.  (D.  xxviii.  3.  1.)  in  this  last  case  it  was  specially 
said  to  be  destitutv/m ;  but  the  general  expression  irritura  was 
applied,  as  well  as  the  more  particular  term  destitutum,  to  a  testa- 
ment that  had  been  abandoned. 

We  have  no  term  nearer  to  Tuptv/m  than  revoked ;  but  it  does 
not  express  it  very  accurately,  as  the  rupture  of  the  testament 
might  be  something  quite  mdependent  of  the  testator  s  will,, 
whereas  revocation  properly  implies  a  voluntary  act  of  the  testator. 
We  have  hitherto,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  metaphor,  translated  it, 
'  the  force  of  the  testament  is  broken ' ;  but  this  paraphrase  is  too 
cumbrous  to  be  retained  when  the  expression  occurs  frequently. 

1.  Bumpiturautemtestamentum,  I.  A  testament  is  revoked  when, 

cum  in  eodem  statu  manente  testa-  the  testator   still    remaining  in    the 

tore  ipsius  testamenti  jus  vitiatur.  same  «^a<u«,  the  effect  of  the  testament 

Si  quis  enim  post  factum  testamen-  is  destroyed  ;  for  if,  after  making  hia 

tum  adoptaverit  sihi  filium  per  im-  testament,  he  arrogates  a  person  sui 

peratorem   eum,  qui  sui  juris  est,  juris  by  licence  from  the  emperor,, 

aut  per  prsetorem  secundum  nostram  or  if  in  the  presence  of  the  pnetor, 

constitutionemeum,quiin  potestate  and  by  virtue  of  our  constitution,  he 

parentis    fuerit,  testamentum  ejus  adopts  a  child  under  the  power  of  his 

rumpitur  quasi  adgnatione  sui  here-  natural  ascendant,  then  the  testament 

dis.  is  revoked  by  this  quasi-agnation  of  a 

auus  heres, 
Gai.  IL  138  et  seq. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  rupture  of  the  testament  might 
be  avoided  by  instituting  or  disinheriting  posthumous  children 
and  quasi'posturai,  (Tit.  13.  2.)  But  when  a  new  suus  heres  came 
into  the  family  by  the  civil  agnation  produced  by  adoption  or  arro- 
gation,  the  stricter  law  of  the  time  of  Qaius  pronounced  that  the 
testament  was  inevitably  revoked.  But  in  the  times  of  the  later 
jurists,  if  the  new  suus  heres  had  been  instituted  by  anticipation, 
the  testament  was  considered  as  not  revoked  (D.  xxviii,  2.  23), 
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and  it  was  only  when  he  bad  been  omitted  or  disinherited,  that 
the  rule  making  the  testament  of  no  effect  was  allowed  to  prevail 
And  Justinian  seems  here  to  countenance  the  opinion  by  omitting 
the  word  omnimodo,  which  Qaius  adds  to  rumtpitur. 

2.  Posteriore  quoque  testamento,  2.  A  former  testament  is  equally 
quod  jure  perfectum  est,  superius  revoked  by  a  subsequent  one  made 
rumpitur.  Keo  interest,  an  exti-  as  the  law  requires,  nor  does  it  sig- 
terit  flJiquis  heres  ex  eo,  an  ^on  ez-  nify  whether  under  the  new  testament 
titerit :  hoc  enim  solum  speotatur,  any  one  becomes  heir  or  not ;  the  only 
an  aJiquo  casu  existere  ]^tuerit.  question  is,  whether  there  could  have 
Ideoque  si  quis  aut  noluerit  heres  been  an  heir  under  it :  therefore,  if 
«886,  aut  vivo  testatore  aut  post  an  instituted  heir  renounces,  or  dies, 
mortem  ejus,  antequam  hereditatem  either  during  the  life  of  the  testator, 
adiret,  decesserit,  aut  condicione,  or  after  the  testator's  death,  but  before 
sub  qua  heres  institutus  est,  defec-  entering  upon  the  inheritance,  or  if  his 
tus  sit,  in  his  casibus  paterfamilias  interest  terminates  by  the  failure  of 
tntestatuB  moritur :  nam  et  prius  the  condition  under  which  he  was  in- 
testamentum  non  valet,  ruptum  a  stituted — in  any  of  these  cases  the 
posteriore,  et  posterius  SBque  nullas  testator  dies  intestate ;  for  the  first 
vires  habet,  cum  ex  eo  nemo  heres  testament  is  invalid,  being  revoked 
extiterit.  by  the  second,  and  the  second  is  of  as 

little  force,  as  there  is  no  heir  under  it. 
Gai.  ii.  144. 

If  the  heir  instituted  in  a  second  testament  would  have  taken 
as  heres  ah  intestato,  the  second  testament,  although  it  might  be 
not  formally  made  (jv/re  perfectvm),  was  still  held  valid,  as  an 
expression  of  the  last  will  of  the  deceased,  who  died  intestate 
indeed,  but  whose  wishes  were  binding  on  the  heir.  (D.  xxviii.  3. 
2;  C.  vi.  23.  21.  3.) 

The  two  modes  mentioned  in  the  text  by  which  a  testament 
could  be  revoked  are  the  a^ation  of  a  auvs  heres  and  the  making 
a  subsequent  testament.  But  the  testator  could  also  revoke  it 
by  tearing  or  defacing  it,  or  by  signifying  a  wish  to  have  it  re- 
voked before  three  witnesses;  or  if  the  testament  had  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death  been  made  ten  years,  it  was  enough  to 
make  it  considered  as  revoked  if  the  testator  had  signified,  before 
three  witnesses  or  by  a  deed,  his  wish  that  it  should  not  remain  in 
force.  Theodosius  had  enacted  that  a  testament  should  be  always 
invalid  after  ten  years  had  expired  from  the  time  of  its  being 
made.  Justinian  allowed  testaments  to  remain  valid,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  any  length  of  time,  but  retained  the  eflTect  of  the  lapse 
of  time  if  the  testator  had  also  signified,  as  above  mentioned,  his 
wish  to  have  his  testament  revoked.     (C.  vi.  23.  27.) 

When  it  is  said  that  a  subsequent  testament  to  revoke  a  prior 
one  must  be  regularly  made,  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  the 
case  of  soldiers,  their  privilege  of  making  a  testament  in  any  way 
they  pleased  would  permit  them  to  revoke  a  prior  testament  by 
any  testament  that  expressed  their  intentions. 

3.  Sed  si  quia,  priore  testamento  3.  If  any  one,  after  having  duly 
jure  perfecto,  posterius  seque  jure  made  a  testament,  makes  another  in  an 
fecerit,  etiamsi  ex  certis  rebus  in  eo    equally  valid  way,  although  the  heir  is 
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heredem  instituerit,  raperius  testa- 
mentum  sublatum  esse  divi  Severus 
et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.  Cujus 
constitutionis  inseri  verba  jussimus, 
cum  aliud  quoque  proterea  in  ea 
oonstitutione  ezpressum  est  '  Im- 
peratores  Seyems  et  Antoninus 
Cocceio  Campano.  Testamentum 
secundo  loco  factum,  licet  in  eo 
certarum  rerum  heres  scriptus  sit, 
jure  yalere,  perinde  ac  si  rerum 
mentio  facta  non  esset,  sed  teneri 
heredem  scriptum,  ut,  contentus 
rebus  sibi  datis,  aut  suppleta  quarta 
ex  lege  Falcidia,  hereditatem  resti- 
tuat  his,  qui  in  priore  testamento 
soripti  fuerant,  propter  inserta  verba 
secundo  testamento,  quibus,  ut  va- 
leret  prius  testamentum,  ez^essiun 
estrdubitari  non  oportet.'  ^t  rup- 
tum  quidem  testamentum  hoc  modo 
efficitur. 


instituted  therein  for  certain  particular 
things  only,  yet,  as  the  Emperors  Se- 
verus and  Antoninus  have  decided  by 
a  rescript)  the  first  testament  is  con- 
sidered to  be  thereby  destroyed.  We 
have  ordered  the  words  of  this  con- 
stitution to  be  here  inserted,  as  it 
contains  a  further  provision.  'The 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  to 
Cocceius  Campanus :  a  second  testa- 
ment, ^although  the  heir  named  in  it 
is  instituted  in  particular  things  only, 
shall  be  as  valid  as  if  the  things  had 
not  been  specified,  but  unquestionably 
the  heir  instituted  in  the  second  testa- 
ment must  content  himself  either  with 
the  things  given  him,  or  with  tiie 
fourth  pu-t,  made  up  to  him  according 
to  the  tex  Falcidia^  and  shall  be  bound 
to  restore  the  rest  of  the  inheritance 
to  the  heirs  instituted  in  the  first  testa- 
ment, on  account  of  the  words  inserted 
in  the  second,  by  which  it  is  decliured, 
that  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  first 
testament '.  This,  therefore,  is  a  mode 
in  which  a  testament  is  revoked. 
D.  xxxvi.  1.  29. 

It  was  not  the  lex  Falcidia,  but  the  aenatusconsvMtum  Pegc^ 
8ianum,  by  which  this  fourth  was  in  such  a  case  given  to  the  heir. 
(See  Tit.  23.  5.) 

If  the  heir  was  instituted  for  a  part  only,  certcB  res,  he  would 
by  law  be  instituted  for  the  whole,  as  no  one  could  die  partly 
testate ;  but  if  in  the  second  testament  it  was  expressed  that  the 
first  should  be  valid,  this  would  be  the  same  as  imposing  a  fidei- 
commisaum  on  the  heir  under  the  second  testament,  the  terms  of 
the  fideicomm/iaaii/ni  being  contained  in  the  first  testament. 


4.  Alio  quoque  modo  testamenta 
jure  facta  infirmantur,  veluti  cum 
IS,  ^ui  fecerit  testamentum,  capite 
demmutus  sit.  Quod  quibus  modis 
accidit,  primo  libro  rettulimus. 

Gai. 


4.  Testaments  duly  made  are  also 
invalidated  in  another  way,  viz.  if  the 
testator  suffers  a  capitis  deminutio. 
We  have  shown  in  the  First  Book 
under  what  circumstances  this  may 
happen, 
ii.  145. 


As  it  was  from  his  dvil  atatua  that  a  testator's  power  of 
making  a  testament  proceeded,  any  chaujge  in  this  was  held, 
except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  (Tit.  11.  5),  to  invalidate  any  exerdse 
of  the  power  made  before  the  change. 


5.  Hoc  autem  casu  irrita  fieri 
testamenta  dicuntur,  cum  alioquin 
et  qus  rumpantur,  irrita  fiunt,  et 
^ucB  statim  ab  initio  non  jure  fiunt, 
irrita  sunt;  et  ea,  qute  jure  facta 
sunt,  postea  propter  capitis  deminu- 
tionem  irrita  fiunt,  possumus  nihilo 


5.  In  such  a  case  testaments  are 
said  to  become  ineffectual,  although 
those  which  are  revoked,  or  which, 
from  the  beginning,  were  not  legiJly 
valid,  may  equally  well  be  termed  in- 
effectual. We  may  also  term  those 
testaments  revoked,  which,  being  at 
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minns  mpta  dioere.  Sed  quia  sane 
oommodios  erat  smgolaB  causas 
Bingalis  appeUationibuB  distmgoi, 
ideo  quffidflma  non  jure  facta  dioun- 
tor,  qasBdam  jure  facta  rumpi  vel 
irrita  fieri. 


Gai. 


first  legally  made,  are  afterwards  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  a  capiHs  demi- 
nutio.  But,  as  it  is  more  convenient 
to  distinguish  by  different  terms  each 
cause  that  invalidates  a  testament, 
some  are  said  to  be  irregularly  made, 
and  others  regularly  made,  to  be  re- 
voked or  rendered  ineffectual, 
ii.  146. 

Under  irrita  teaiwmerUa  we  must  include  those  which  the 
jurisconsults  termed  destituta,  i.e.  abandoned,  by  no  one  entering 
on  the  inheritance. 


6.  Non  tamen  per  onmia  inutilia 
sunt  ea  testamenta,  qus  ab  initio 
jure  facta  propter  capitis  deminu- 
tionem  irrita  lacta  sunt.  Nam  si 
septem  testium  signis  signata  sunt, 
potest  scriptus  neres  secundum 
tabulas  testamenti  bonorum  posses- 
sionem agnoscere,  simododefunctus 
et  civis  Bomanus  et  suie  potestatis 
mortis  tempore  fuerit :  nam  si  ideo 
irritum  factum  sit  testamentum, 
quod  civitatem  vel  etiam  libertatem 
testator  amisit,  aut  quia  in  adoptio- 
nem  se  dedit  et  mortis  tempore  in 
adoptivi  patris  potestate  sit,  non 
potest  scriptus  heres  secundum 
tabulas  bonorum  possessionem  pe- 
tere. 

Gai. 


6.  But  testaments  at  first  validly 
made,  and  afterwards  rendered  in- 
effectual by  a  capitis  deminutio,  are  not 
absolutely  void :  for  if  they  have  been 
attested  by  the  seals  of  seven  wit- 
nesses, the  instituted  heir  can  obtadn 
possession  of  the  goods  according  to 
the  testament,  provided  that  the  tes- 
tator was  a  Boman  citizen,  and  was 
mi  juris  at  the  time  of  his  dea^.  For 
if  a  testament  becomes  ineffectual  be- 
cause the  testator  has  lost  the  rights  of 
a  citizen  or  his  liberty,  or  because  he 
has  given  himself  in  adoption,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  under  the 
power  of  his  adoptive  father,  then  the 
instituted  heir  cannot  demand  posses- 
sion of  the  goods  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  testament, 
ii.  147. 

The  meaning  of  the  prsBtor  giving  the  bonorum  possesaio 
secundum  tahmas  is,  that  he  ordered  that  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty should  be  given  as  the  testator  intended,  though,  by  the 
rules  of  strict  law,  the  testament  in  which  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  was  invalidated.  The  instance  referred  to  in  the  text 
is  that  of  a  testator,  after  making  his  testament,  suffering  a  capitis 
dcTninutio,  but  returning  to  his  old  statvs  before  dyin^.  In  such 
a  case  the  prsBtor  gave  the  bonoru/m  possessio ;  but  if  me  testator 
had  been  arrogated  and  then  emancipated,  he  must  (since  the 
arrogation  was  his  own  act)  have  after  his  emancipation  expressly 
declared  his  wish  to  abide  by  his  testament  made  before  arrogation 
(Gai.  ii.  147),  or  the  prsBtor  would  not  give  the  bonorum  possessio 
to  the  instituted  heir.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been  necessary 
after  Justinian  enacted  that  a  person  arrogated  retained  the 
dominium  of  his  property. 

7.  A  testament  cannot  be  invali- 
dated solely  because  the  testator  is 
afterwards  unwilling  that  it  should 
take  effect ;  so  much  so  that,  if  any 
one,  after  making  one  testament, 
begins  another,  and  then,  being  pre- 
vented  by    death,    or    from    having 


7.  Ez  eo  autem  solo  non  potest 
infirmari  testamentum,  quod  postea 
testator  id  noluit  valere:  plusque 
adeo,  etsi  quis  post  factum  prius 
testamentum  posterius  facere  c<b- 
perit  et  aut  mortalitate  prseventus, 
aut  quia  eura  ejus  rei  pcenituit,  id 
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non  perfedssei,  divi  PeztinaoiB  ora- 
tione  oaatnm  est,  ne  alias  tabnlflB 
priores  jure  facte  irrite  fiant,  nisi 
seqaentes  jure  ordinate  et  perf ecta 
fuexint.  Nam  imperfectam  testa- 
mentum  sine  dubio  nullum  est 


changed  his  mind, -does  not  complete 
it,  it  is  decided  in  an  address  to  the 
senate  by  the  Emperor  Pertinaz,  that 
the  first  testament  shall  not  be  made 
ineffectual  miless  the  subsequent  one 
is  regularly  made  and  complete,  for 
an  imperfect  testament  is  unaoubtedly 
nuU. 


C.  vi  23.  21.  6. 


See  note  on  paragraph  2. 

8.  Eadem  oratione  ezpressit,  non 
admissurum  se  hereditatem  ejus 
qui  litis  causa  principem  heredem 
raliquerit,  neque  tabulas  non  legi- 
time f  actas,  in  quibus  ipse  ob  eam 
cansam  heres  institutus  erat,  pro- 
baturum  neque  ex  nuda  Toce  hezedis 
nomen  adnussurum  neque  ex  ulla 
scriptura,  cui  juris  auctoritas  desit, 
ali^uid  adepturum.  Secundum  hec 
divi  quoque  Severus  et  Antoninus 
sspissime  rescripserunt : '  licet  enim,' 
inquiunt,  '  legibus  soluti  sumus,  at- 
tamen  legibus  viyimus '. 


8.  The  emperor  declared  in  the 
same  address  to  the  senate,  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  inheritance  of 
any  testator,  who,  on  account  of  a 
suit,  made  the  emneror  his  heir ;  that 
he  would  never  make  valid  a  testament 
legally  deficient  in  form,  i(  in  order 
to  cover  the  defidencv,  he  himself  was 
instituted  heir ;  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  title  of  heir,  if  he  was  insti- 
tuted by  mere  word  of  moutli  ;  and 
that  he  would  never  take  anytiiing  by 
virtue  of  any  writing  wantmg  ^e 
authori^  of  strict  law.  The  Em- 
perors Severus  and  Antoninus  have 
also  often  issued  rescripts  to  the  same 
purpose  :  '  for  although,'  say  they, 
'  we  are  freed  from  the  tie  of  the  laws, 
yet  we  live  in  obedience  to  them  \ 


D.  xxxii.  23. 


Testators  occasionally  made  the  emperor  their  heir,  in  order 
that  their  adversary  in  a  lawsuit  mi^ht  have  him  to  contend  with. 

An  oratio  was  an  address  to  the  senate  by  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  explained  to  them  what  they  were  to  enact ;  they  then 
put  his  recommendations  into  the  shape  of  a  senatvsconsultvmi. 


Tit.  XVm.    DE  INOFFICIOSO  TESTAMENTO. 


Quia  plerumque  parentes  sine 
causa  liberoff  suos  vel  exheredant 
vel  omittunt,  inductnm  est,  ut  de 
inofficioso  testamento  agere  possint 
fiberi,  qui  queruntur,  aut  imque  se 
exhereoifttos  aut  inique  preteritos, 
hoc  colore,  quasi  non  sane  mentis 
fuerunt,  ctmi  testamentum  ordin- 
arent.  Sed  hoc  dicitur,  non  quasi 
vere  fuxiosus  sit,  sed  reote  quidem 
fecit  testamentum,  non  autem  ex 
officio  pietatis ;  nam  si  vere  fuxiosus 
est,  nu&um  est  testamentum. 


Since  ascendants  often  disinherit 
their  children  or  omit  them  in  their 
testaments  without  any  cause,  chil- 
dren who  complain  that  they  have  been 
unjustly  disinherited  or  omitted,  have 
been  permitted  to  bring  the  action  de 
inofficioso  testamento,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  parents  were  not  of 
sane  mind  when  they  made  their  testa- 
ment This  does  not  mean  that  the 
testator  was  really  insane,  but  that 
the  testament,  though  regularly  made, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  affec- 
tion he  owed.  For,  if  a  testator  is 
really  insane  at  the  time,  his  testa- 
ment is  nulL 


D.  v.  2.  2,  3,  5. 
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As  we  may  gather  from  the  text,  a  testament  was  termed 
inojfficiosumy  which  was  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  natural 
affection,  and  those  duties  of  near  relationship  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  ojfficium  pietatia,  A  presumption  seemed  to 
arise  that  the  persons  very  closely  connected  with  the  testator,  if 
passed  over,  must  have  done  something  to  merit  the  testator's  dis- 
approbation. They  might  therefore  naturally  desire  to  have  their 
character  {ceatimatio)  protected  against  this  imputation,  and  they 
therefore  applied  to  the  prsetor  to  set  the  testament  asida  A 
testament  regularly  and  validly  made,  but  liable  to  the  objection 
that  it  was  i7U>Mci08v/ni,  was  lii&ble  to  be  set  aside  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  children,  or,  if  there  were  no  children,  on  that  of  the 
ascendants,  or,  if  there  were  no  ascendants,  on  that  of  the  brother 
or  sister  of  the  deceased,  the  claim  of  these  last,  however,  only 
prevailing  where  the  person  instituted  was  tv/rpia. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  date  the  action  deinoficioso  teata/menio . 
was  first  introduced.  It  is  referred  to  by  Cicero.  {In  Verr.  L  42.) 
It  was  brought  before  the  centwmvvri,  as  were  all  actionsconoeming 
inheritances,  and  if  they  pronounced  the  testament '  iTioffidoaum,' 
all  its  dispositions  were  set  aside,  and  the  inheritance  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  db  inteatdto.    (See  Introd.  sec.  77,  92.) 

The  power  of  bringing  the  action  was,  however,  not  confined 
entirely  to  those  who  were  disinherited.  Children  omitted  by  the 
mother,  and  grandchildren  omitted  by  the  maternal  grandfather, 
might  bring  it,  as  we  have  already  seen.    (Tit.  13.  7.) 

The  object  of  permitting  the  action  was  that  those  permitted 
to  bring  it  on  account  of  their  strong  claims  on  the  testator  should 
not  be  disinherited  or  omitted  altogether  without  sufficient  cause. 
If,  therefore,  they  got  in  any  way  a  fourth  of  what  they  would 
have  received  in  a  succession  ab  irUeatato,  or  were  excluded  for 
what  the  law  considered  a  just  cause  (whidi  Justinian  afterwards 
required  to  be  expressed  in  the  testament,  Nov.  115. 3),  such  as  gross 
misconduct  towards  the  testator,  they  could  not  bring  this  action. 

1.  Non  tantum  autem  liberis  per-  1.  It  is  not  children  only  who  are 

missum  est  parentum  testamentum  allowed  to  attack  the  testaments  of 
inoffidosum  acooscure,  yerum  etiam  their  ascendants  as  inofficious.  Ascen- 
parentibus  liberonun.  Soror  autem  dants  are  also  permitted  to  attack 
et  irater  turpibus  personis  scriptis  those  of  their  children.  The  brothers 
heredibus  ex  sacris  constitutionibus  and  sisters  of  a  testator,  also,  by  the 
pnelati  sunt :  non  ergo  contra  omnes  imperial  constitutions,  are  preferred 
neredes  agere  possunt  Ultra  f ratres  to  infamous  persons,  if  any  such  have 
et  sorores  oognati  nuUo  modo  aut  been  instituted  heirs.  Thus,  then, 
agere  possunt  aut  agentes  vinoere.       they  cannot   bring   such    an    action 

against  any  heir.     Beyond  brothers 
and  sisters  no  cognate  can  bring  or 
succeed  in  such  an  action  at  alL 
C.  iii.  28.  21,  27. 

Before  Justinian,  brothers  and  sisters  could  only  bring  this 
action  while  the  tie  of  agnation  was  in  existence.  He  permitted 
them  to  bring  it  dv/rante  vel  non  ngnatione  (C.  iii.  28.  27),  and 
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thus  made  it  sufficient  that  they  should  be  merely  oonaomguinei, 
i.e.  bom  of  the  same  father.  Subsequently,  by  the  118th  Novel, 
uterine  brothers  or  sisters  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 


2.  Tarn  autem  naturales  libcri, 
quam  secundum  nostra  oonstitutio- 
nis  divisionem  adoptati  ita  demum 
de  inofficioso  teatamento  agere  pos- 
Bunt,  si  nullo  alio  jure  ad  bona  de- 
funct! venire  possunt.  Nam  qui 
alio  jure  veniunt  ad  toiam  heredi- 
tatem  vel  partem  ejus,  de  inofficioso 
agere  non  possunt.  Postumi  quo- 
que,  qui  nullo  alio  jure  venire  pos- 
sunt,  de  inofficioso  agere  possunt. 


D.  V.  2.  6. 


2.  But  natural  children,  as  well 
as  adopted  (the  distinction  between 
adopted  children  laid  down  in  our 
constitution  beinff  always  observed), 
can  only  attack  the  testament  as  in- 
officious, if  they  can  obtain  the  effects 
of  the  deceased  in  no  other  way  ;  for 
those  who  can  obtain  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  by  any  other 
means,  cannot  bring  an  action  de  in- 
offidoao.  Posthumous  chil^bren,  also, 
who  are  unable  to  recover  their  inherit- 
ance by  any  other  method,  are  allowed 
to  bring  this  action, 
pr.  and  8. 15. 


Those  adopted  by  strangers  could  not  impugn  the  testament  of 
the  adoptive  father,  if  they  were  disinherited  or  passed  over,  but 
those  who  were  adopted  by  their  ascendants  could.  This  is  the 
diviaio  here  alluded  to.    (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  11.  2.) 

The  actio  de  inoMcioso  teatomiento  was  only  a  last  resource 
open  to  those  who  had  no  other ;  a  pupil,  therefore,  arrogated,  and 
afterwards  disinherited  by  the  arrogator,  could  not  bring  this 
action,  because  he  was  entitled  to  the  quoHa  Antonina  (see  Bk.  L 
Tit.  11.3);  nor,  again,  could  an  emancipated  son,  omitted  in  the 
testament  of  his  f aUier,  because  the  prsdtor  gave  him  possession  of 
the  goods  coni/ra  tahvXas,    (See  Tit.  13.  3.) 


3.  SedhflBO  ita  aodpienda  sunt, 
si  nihil  eis  penitus  a  testatori- 
bus  testamento  relictum  est.  Quod 
nostra  constitutio  ad  verecundiam 
natursB  introduxit.  Sin  vero  quanta- 
cnmque  pars  hereditatis  vel  res  eis 
fuerit  reucta,  de  inofficioso  querela 
quiescente,  id,  quod  eis  deest,  usque 
ad  quartam  legitimsd  partis  repletur, 
Hcet  non  fuerit  adjectum,  boni  viri 
arbitratu  debere  earn  repleri. 


a«i.28. 


3.  All  this  must  be  understood  to 
take  place  only  when  nothing  at  all  has 
been  left  them  by  the  testament  of  the 
deceased:  a  provision  introduced  by 
our  constitution,  out  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  nature.  For,  if  the  least 
part  of  the  inheritcuoce  or  any  one 
single  thing  has  been  given  them,  they 
cannot  bring  an  action  de  inofficioso 
testamento :  but  they  must  have  made 
up  to  them  one-fourth  of  what  would 
have  been  their  share,  if  the  deceased 
had  died  intestate,  supposing  what  is 
given  does  not  conount  to  this  fourth  : 
and  this,  although  the  testator  has 
not  added  to  his  gift  any  direction 
that  this  fourth  is  to  be  made  up  to 
them  according  to  the  estimate  of  a 
trustworthy  person. 
30.  pr.  and  1. 


A  pUhiadtwra  was  passed  in  the  year  B.C.  40,  called  the  Ux 
Falciaia  (Tit.  22),  whidi  provided  that  one  clear  fourth  of  the 

pa 
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inheritance  must  remain  to  the  heir,  and  the  I^fades  oould  only 
affect  three-fourths.  Elither  from  the  analogy  of  this  law,  or  by 
some  express  enactment,  it  was  decided  that  every  one  who  was 
near  enough  in  blood  to  the  testator  to  briiu^  the  action  de  in- 
officiosOf  might  bring  it,  though  mentioned  in  the  testament, 
unless  one-fourth  was  thereby  ^ven  him  of  what  he  would  have 
received  in  a  succession  ab  xntestato.  This  fourth  part  was 
spoken  of  under  different  namea  Sometimes  it  was  itseLE  termed 
ih^FalcidiaisoUvm  eia  FcUcidMmidebUasau^ceaaioniarelinqua^ 
Cod.  Theod.  xvi  7.  28).  Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  portio 
legibus  debita,  or portia  legitima  (C.  iii.  28.  28. 1),  and  oommenta* 
tors  have  called  it  simply  the  legitima.  In  the  text,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  term  legitima  para  is  used  to  express  the  share  the  per- 
sons would  have  taken  ab  inteataio. 

Before  the  time  of  Justinian  (Cod.  Theod.  ii.  19. 4),  unless  a 
testator  either  expressly  gave  this  fourth,  or  gave  a  direction  that 
such  an  additional  shture  of  the  goods  should  be  added  to  that 
actually  given,  as  some  trustworthy  person,  who  should  make  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  should 
consider  would  be  necessary  to  make  what  was  given  equal  to  the 
fourth,  the  testament  oould  be  attacked  and  set  aside  as  inofficious ; 
but  Justinian  altered  the  law  on  this  point,  and  enacted  that  if 
the  testator  save  anything  at  aU,  the  action  de  indficioso  oould 
not  be  brou^t,  but  only  an  action  to  obtain  what  was  wanting 
to  make  up  the  fourth,  while  the  testament  itself  remained  valid 
(C.  iii  28.  30.  pr.)  There  were  considerable  differences  between 
this  action  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  to  the  fourth  part  (a^tio 
in  supplementwm,  legiUmas)  and  that  de  inoficioeo :  the  former 
was  a  personal  action,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  time  in  which  it 
was  to  be  brought,  it  was  transmissible  to  the  heirs  of  the  person 
who  could  bring  it,  and  it  left  the  testament  valid ;  the  latter  was 
a  real  action,  was  obliged  to  be  brought  within  a  certain  time  (see 
note  to  paragr.  7),  could  not  be  transmitted  to  the  heirs,  unless 
the  person  entitled  to  bring  it  had  manifested  an  intention  to  do 
so,  and  if  it  was  successfully  brought,  the  testament  was  set  aside. 

4.  Si  tutor  nonune  pnpilli,  cajus  4.  If  a  tutor  aooepts  in  the  name 
tntelam  gerebat,  ex  testamento  of  the  pupil  under  his  charge  a  legacy 
patris  Bui  legatum  aoceperit,  cum  giTen  in  the  testament  of  the  tutor's 
nihil  erat  ipsi  tutori  reliotum''a  patre  own  father,  while  nothing  has  been 
suo,  nihilo  minus  possit  nomine  suo  left  to  the  tutor  himself  by  his  other's 
de  inoffidoso  patris  testamento  testament,  he  may  nevertheless  in  his 
agere.  own  name  attack  the  testament  of  his 

father  as  inofficious. 
D.  V.  2.  10.  1. 

To  accept  a  legacy  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  the 
testament ;  but  it  was  reasonable  that  a  tutor,  who  had  an  un- 
avoidable duty  to  perform  towards  his  pupil,  should  not  be 
personally  bound  by  an  act  done  in  his  capacity  as  tutor. 
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6.  Sed  et  si  e  contrario  pupOli  5.  Conversely,  if  a  tutor,  in  tha 
nomine,  oni  nihil  relictum  fuerit,  de  name  of  his  pupil,  to  whom  nothing 
inofficioso  egerit  et  superatus  est,  has  heen  left^  attacks  as  inoffioiomf. 
ipse  quod  sibi  in  eodem  testamento  the  testament  of  the  pupil's  father, 
legatum  reliotum  est,  non  amittit.        and  attacks  it  unsuccessfmly,  he  does 

not  lose  anv  legacy  that  may  have 
been  left  to  himself  in  the  same  testa- 
ment. 
D.  V,  2.  30.  1. 

Any  one  who  unsuccessfully  attacked  usque  ad  sententiami  a 
testament  as  inofficious,  forfeited  to  the  fiacua  whatever  was  given 
him  by  the  testament ;  but  not  if  he  desisted  from  the  action.  (D.  v. 
2.  8.  14.) 

6.  Igitur  ^uartam  quis  debet  6.  That  a  person  should  be  de- 
habere,  ut  de  mofficioso  testamento  barred  from  bringing  the  action  de 
agere  non  possit :  sive  jure  heredi-  iTiofficioso  teitamento,  it  is  necessary 
t^o  sive  ]ure  legati  vel  fideioom-  that  he  should  have  a  fourth,  either 
missi,  vel  si  mortis  causa  ei  quarta  by  hereditary  right,  or  by  a  legacy 
donata  fuerit,  vel  inter  vivos  in  his  or  a  fideicommiseumt  or  by  a  donatio 
tantmnmodo  casibus,  quorum  nostra  mortis  coimo,  or  a  doncUio  inter  vivos 
constitutio  mentionem  facit,  vel  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  our  oonstitu- 
aliis  modis,  qui  constitutionibus  tion,  or  by  any  of  the  other  means  set 
continentur.  forth  in  the  constitutions. 

7.  Quod  autem  de  quarta  dixi-  7.  What  we  have  said  of  the  fourth 
mus,  ita  inteUegendum  est,  ut,  sive  must  be  understood  as  meaning  that, 
imus  fuerit  sive  plures,  quibus  i^ere  whether  there  is  one  person  only  or 
deinoffidoso  testamento  permittitur,  several,  who  can  bring  an  action  de  in- 
una  quarta  eis  dari  possit,  ut  pro  officioso  testamentOj  only  one-fourth  is 
rata  distribuatur  eis,  id  est  pro  virili  to  be  distributed  among  all  propor- 
portione,  quarta.  tionaUy,  that  is,  each  is  to  have  the 

fourth  of  his  proper  share. 
D.  v.  2.  8.  6  and  8;  D.  v.  2.  25.  pr.;  C.  iii  28.  29;  C.  iii.  35.  2. 

If  the  dcmatio  inter  vivos  had  been  made  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  qtuoHa  legitima 
(D.  V.  2.  25 ;  C.  iii.  28.  35),  or  had  oeen  advanced  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  military  rank  (C.  iii.  28.  30),  or  was  such  as  unduly  to 
diminish  the  testator's  property,  then  it  was  taken  into  account  in 
estimating howmuch  the  recipient  was  entitled  toashisfourth ;  but, 
•generally  speaking,  as  it  was  the  receipt  of  the  fourth  of  that  which 
a  person  would  have  received  db  intestato  that  excluded  him  from 
brmging  the  action  de  iTiofficioso,  the  right  to  this  action  could  not 
be  taken  away  by  the  receipt  of  gifts,  which,  having  been  made  inter 
vivos,  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  inheritance  ab  intestato. 

The  words  vel  aliis  modis,  &c.,  refer  to  sums  given  by  parents 
to  their  children  as  part  of  (2ote8,and  to  donaiiones  propter  nup- 
tias  (C.  iii  28.  29),  which  were  taken  into  account  in  reckoning 
the  amount  due  as  the  portio  legitvma. 

The  right  to  the  action  de  inoffi^yioso  might  be  extinguished, 
(1)  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  qv,aHa  legitima  dying  without 
having  manifested  an  intention  to  dispute  the  testament ;  if  he 
had  done  so,  the  ri^ht  to  the  action  passed  to  his  heirs  (D.  v. 
2.  6.  2) ;   (2)  if  he  had  allowed  a  time,  fixed  first  at  two  and 
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subsequently  at  five  years  (Cod.  Theod  ii.  19.  6),  to  elapse  without 
bringinc;  the  action ;  and  (3)  when  he  had  acquiesced  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  testament ;  as,  for  instance,  by  making  a  contract 
with  the  persons  instituted,  in  their  capacity  as  heirs  (D.  v.  2.  20), 
or  by  a  demand  against  those  persons  for  the  payment  of  a  legacy, 
or  by  desisting  in  the  action  when  once  brought.  (D.  v.  2.  8.  1.) 
Justinian,  m  his  Novels,  introduced  considerable  changes  in  the 
law  on  these  points.  First,  if  those  entitled  to  the  portio  legitima 
were  more  than  four  in  number,  they  divided  between  them  one- 
half  of  the  whole  inheritance ;  if  they  were  four  or  less  than  four, 
they  divided  between  them  a  third  of  the  whole  inheritance. 
(Nov.  18.  1.)  Secondly,  those  who  could  daim  a  portio  legitima 
were  required  to  be  made  heirs,  and  the  testament  was  not  to  be 
upheld  because  those  entitled  to  the  portio  legitima  had  some- 
thing otherwise  given  them,  as  by  legacy  or  trust.  (Nov.  115. 
3.  4.)  Thirdly,  if  the  testament  was  declared  inofficious,  it  was 
only  the  institution  of  the  heir  or  heirs  that  was  to  be  set  aside ; 
the  trusts,  legacies,  gifts  of  liberty,  and  appointments  of  tutors 
were  to  remam  good.  (Nov.  115. 4.  9.)  And,  fourUily,  Justinian 
fixed  and  specified  the  reasons,  such  as  attempts  on  the  testator's 
life,  accusing  him  of  grave  crime,  &c.,  limiting  them  to  fourteen 
in  the  case  cS  descendants  and  to  a  less  number  in  other  cases,  for 
any  one  of  which  a  testator  might  disinherit  or  omit  his  descend- 
ants or  ascendants  or  brothers  or  sisters ;  the  one  on  which  the 
testator  had  acted  was  to  be  expressly  stated.    (Nov.  116.  3.  4.) 


Tit.  XIX.    DE  HEREDUM  QUALITATE  ET 
DIFFERENTIA. 

Heredes   antem   ant   neeessarii  Heira  are  said  to  be  neee8$ar%ij  aui 

dicuntur  aat  sui  et  neoessarii  ant  ei  neceisarii^  or  extraneu 
extranei. 

Gax.  iL  152. 

1.  Necessarius  heres  est  eervas  1.  A  necessary  heir  is  a  slave  in- 
heres institutns :  ideo sio appeUatnr,  stitnted  heir;  and  he  is  so  called, 
quia,  sive  velit  slve  nolit,  omnimodo  because,  whetiier  he  wishes  or  not,  at 
post  mortem  testatorisprotiniis  liber  the  death  of  the  testator  he  becomes 
et  necessarius  heres  fit.  Unde  qui  instantly  free,  and  necessarily  heir; 
facultates  suas  suspectas  habent,  he,  therefore,  who  suspects  that  he 
Solent  servum  suum  primo  aut  se-  is  not  in  solvent  circumstances,  com- 
cundo  vel  etiam  ulteriore  nradu  monly  institutes  his  slave  to  be  his 
heredem  institueie,  ut,  si  oreditori-  heir  in  the  first,  second,  or  some  more 
bus  satis  non  fiat,  potius  ejus  heredis  remote  place ;  so  that,  if  he  does  not 
bona  qnam  ipsius  testatoris  a  credi-  leave  a  sum  equal  to  his  debts,  it  may 
toribus  possideantur  vel  distrahantur  be  the  goods  of  this  heir,  and  not  those 
vel  inter  eos  dividantur.  Pro  hoc  of  the  testator  himself,  that  are  seized 
tamen  incomniodo  illud  ei  commo-  or  sold  by  his  creditors,  or  divided 
dum  prestatur,  ut  es^  quee  post  among  them.  But,  to  compensate  for 
mortem  patroni  sui  sibi  adquisierit,  this  inconvenience,  a  slave  enjoys  the 
ipsi  reserventur:    et  quamvis  non  advantage  of  having  reserved  to  him 
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saffioiantbonadefnnotioreditoribnB,  whatever  he  has  aoanired  after  the 
itenim  ex  ea  oaaaa  res  ejus,  qnae  death  of  his  patron ;  xor  although  the 
sibi  adquisierit^  non  veneunt.  goods  of  the  deceased  should  be  in- 

sufficient for  the  payment  of  his  cred- 
itors, ^et  property  so  acquired  by  the 
slave  IS  not  on  that  account  made  th^ 
subject  of  a  further  isale. 
Gax.  !L  1S3-155;  D.  xlii  6.  L  17. 

The  sale  of  ^oods  for  the  payment  of  debts  brought  on  the 
debtor  an  ignominy  which  a  testator  was  very  anxious  his  memory 
should  escape. 

The  lieres  necesacurivs  was  legally  bound  by  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased ;  but  the  prntor  made  a  change  m  the  strict  law, 
and  permitted  the  goods  of  the  deceased  to  be  distinctly  separated 
&om  the  possessions  of  the  herea  neceaawriv^,  if  the  herea  necea- 
aariua  demanded,  before  in  any  wav  interfering  with  the  goods  of 
the  deceased,  that  this  separation  should  take  place.  When  it  did 
take  place,  the  creditors  could  only  recover  from  him  the  amount 
of  what  actually  came  into  his  hands  as  heir,  while  he  could  deduct 
from  the  inheritance  all  that  he  had  acquired  after  he  became  awi 
juria  (D.  xlii  6.  1.  18) ;  and  (as  Ulpian  in  tiie  passage  quoted 
goes  on  to  say)  anything  due  to  him  from  the  testator,  which 
Demangeat  suggests,  refers  to  the  case  of  a  ^ift  by  a  third  person 
of  a  legacy  to  a  slave,  ai  liber  factua  fv^nt,  in  a  testament  of 
which  the  testator  had  been  instituted  heir. 

This  beneficivmi  aeparationia,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  right 
to  have  the  goods  of  me  heir  separated  m>m  those  of  the  testator, 
was  sometimes  accorded,  in  cases  having  nothing  to  do  with  a 
herea  neceaawriua,  in  favour  of  tiie  creditors  of  the  testator.  The 
heir  might  be  insolvent,  and  then  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the 
testators  property  should  be  kept  distinct.    (D.  xlii  6.  1.  17.) 


2.  8ui  antem  et  necessarii 
heredes  sunt  veluti  Alius,  filia,  nepos 
neptisque  ex  filio  et  deinceps  oeteri 
HmH,  qui  modo  in  potestate  mori- 
entis  fnerint  Sed  ut  nepos  neptisve 
sui  heredes  sint,  non  sufficit,  eum 
eamve  In  potestate  avi  mortis  tem- 
pore fniase,  sed  opus  est,  nt  pater 
ejus  ^vo  patre  sno  desierit  saas 
heres  esse,  aut  niorte  interceptus 
aut  qualibet  alia  fatione  liberatus 
potestate :  tunc  enim  nepos  neptisve 
in  locum  patris  sui  succedit.  Sed 
sui  quidem  heredes  ideo  appellantur, 
quia  domestioi  heredes  sunt  et  vivo 
quo^ue  patre  quodammodo  domini 
existmiantur.  Unde  etiam,  si  quis 
intestatus  mortuos  sit,  prima  causa 
est  in  snccessione  liberbrum.  Ne- 
oessarii  vero  ideo  dicuntur,  quia 
omnimodo,  sive  velint  sive  nohnt, 
ab  intestate  quam  ez  testa- 


2.  Heirs  are  8ui  et  necessarii,  when 
they  are,  for  instance,  a  son,  a  daugh- 
ter, a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  by 
a  son  or  other  direet  descendants,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
ceased at  the  time  of  his  death.  That 
^[randchildren  should  be  sui  heredes^ 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  were  in  the 
power  of  their  grandfather  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  but  it  is  also 
requisite  that  their  father  should  have 
ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  having  been  either  out 
off  by  death,  or  otherwise  freed  from 
paternal  authority ;  for  then  the  grand- 
son or  granddaughter  succeeds  into  the 
place  of  their  father.  Sui  heredes  are 
so  called  because  thev  are  family  heirs, 
and,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
father,  are  considered  owners  of  the 
inheritance  in  a  certain  def;ree.  Hence, 
in  case  of  a  person  dying  mtestate  his 
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mentoheredesfitint.  Sedhispneior  children  are  first  in  saooeenon.  Thej 
permittit  volentibnB  abstinere  se  ab  are  called  necessary  heirs,  because, 
hereditate,  nt  pothis  parentis  qnam  whether  they  wish  or  not,  whether 
ipsoram  bona  similiter  a  creditoribas  under  a  testament  or  in  a  succession 
possideantur.  ab  intutatOt  they  become  heirs.    But 

the  prator  permits  them  to  abstain 
from  the  inheritance  if  they  wish, 
so  that  the  goods  may  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  creditors  rather  as 
those  of  their  ascendant  than  a*  be- 
longing to  them. 
Oai.  ii.  156-158. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  either  who  were  eui 
heredes,  or  what  was  the  position  they  occupied  with  reference  to 
the  inheritance.  If  the  paterfamiUaa  had  no  power  of  making 
a  testament,  those  persons  in  his  power,  who  became  sui  jv/ria  at 
his  death,  would  necessarily  have  had  the  inheritance  at  his  de- 
cease ;  they  were  in  a  manner,  as  the  text  says,  owners  during 
his  lifetime  of  the  inheritance,  which  must  actually  come  into 
their  possession  at  his  death.  And,  although  testaments  were 
allow^  to  alter  the  legal  succession,  the  rights  of  those  who  had 
this  interest  in  the  inheritance  were  so  far  yarded  that  it  was 
necessary  expressly  to  disinherit  them  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  their  interest;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  testator  ap- 
pointed any  one  of  them  as  his  heir,  he  was  considered  thereby  to 
exercise  Ynajpatriapotestas,  so  that  the  sutba  heres  could  not  exer- 
cise any  option  as  to  accepting  or  refusing  the  inheritance,  and 
was  a  heres  Tieceaaarivs,  exactly  as  he  was  if  he  succeeded  ab 
inteatato,  until  the  prsetor  interfered  to  enable  him  to  escape  the 
burden.  In  every  case  the  suvs  heres  took  the  inheritance  or 
his  share  in  it,  and  without  any  act  or  exercise  of  his  own  will ;  if 
he  was  insane  or  under  the  age  of  puberty,  no  authority  was 
needed  to  enable  him  to  accept  it,  and  he  never  had  to  enter 
formally  on  an  inheritance  that  belonged  to  him  immediateljr  the 
paUrfa/raiUcbs  died,  unless  he  was  instituted  by  ih^paUrfamMias 
only  conditionally,  and  then  the  inheritance  belonged  to  him 
immediately  on  tiie  condition  being  fulfilled.  If  the  grandson, 
instituted  while  his  father  was  disinherited,  was  in  the  power  of 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be  became  suais  heres  et 
necessarius,  but  becoming,  on  the  testator's  death,  in  the  power  of 
his  own  father,  immediately  placed  his  father  in  the  position  he 
himself  occupied-— jxi^rem  swum  sine  aditione  heredem  faciei  et 
qvAdem  necesscMriv/ra.    (D.  xxix.  2.  6.  6.) 

The  inheritance  was,  according  to  the  notions  of  early  law,  the 
property  not  so  much  of  the  individual,  as  of  the  family,  and  so 
the  term  swi  heredes  means  persons  who  took  an  inheritimce  that 
was  their  own,  who  were  heirs  not  of  the  paterfa/miliaSy  but  of 
themselves,  and  being,  as  Cujacius  expresses  it  by  a  Qreek 
equivalent,  avroKXrfpovofi  n.^  took  what  thus  belonged  to  them 
already,  and  only  received  possession  of  that  over  which,  as  the 
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text  says,  they  had  even  in  the  lifetune  of  the  parent  had  a  kind 
of  ownership. 

As  the  text  informs  us,  the  praetor  interposed  to  prevent  its 
being  in  every  case  obligatory  on  the  auus  herea  to  accept  the 
inheritance ;  he  was  onfy  treated  as  an  heir  if  he  intermeddled 
with  the  inheritance ;  and  until  he  had  in  some  way  shown  his 
intention  of  doing  so,  the  prsstor  refused  to  permit  any  action  to 
be  brought  against  him  as  auus  herea  bv  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased.  The  beTieficium  ahstiv^vdi,  as  this  power  of  abstaining 
was  termed,  differed  from  the  beifteficium  separatiania,  accorded 
to  slaves,  by  no  express  demand  being  necessary,  as  it  always 
existed  in  the  absence  of  express  intention  to  accept  the  inherit- 
ance, and  also  by  its  being  a  protection  to  the  auua  herea  arainst 
all  actions  whatever  brought  against  him  in  his  capacity  of  heir, 
while  the  slave  was  liable  to  the  amount  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased. 

The  auita  herea  who  had  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  did 
not  thereby  cease  to  be  heir.  He  could  afterwards  within  three 
years  accept  the  inheritance  if  the  goods  were  not  sold  by  the 
creditors.    (D.  xxviii.  8.  8 ;  C.  vi.  31.  6.) 

The  auvs  herea  might  thus,  under  the  pnetorian  system,  ab- 
stain from  taking  the  inheritance;  but,  until  his  position  was 
changed  by  Justinian  (as  noticed  in  the  sixth  paragraph),  if  he 
entered  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance. 
He  had  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  the  deceased,  whether  the  inherit- 
ance sufficed  or  not,  and  to  pay  legatees  and  discharge  Adeicom- 
misaa  (with  the  deduction  of  the  Falcidian  fourth)  so  far  as  the 
inheritance  was  sufficient.  If  there  was  more  than  one  heir,  each 
co-heir  was,  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  regarded  as 
answerable  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  debts  as  he  took  of 
the  inheritance.    (D.  xxxl  1.  33;  C.  iii  36.  6.) 

3.  Ceteri,  qui  testatoris  jnri  snb-  3.  All  those  who  are  not  subject  to 
jecti  non  sunt,  extranei  heredes  ap-  the  power  of  the  testator  are  termed 
pellantor.  Itaque  Hberi  quoque  extranei  heredei:  thus,  children,  not 
nostri,  qui  in  potestate  nostra  non  within  our  power,  whom  we  institute 
sunt,  heredes  a  nobis  instituti,  ex  heirs,  are  accordingly  extranei  heredei. 
tranei  heredes  videntur.  Qua  de  So,  too,  are  childreoi  instituted  heirs 
causa  et  qui  heredes  a  matre  insti-  by  their  mother,  foi  a  woman  has  not 
tuuntur,  eodem  numero  sunt,  quia  her  children  under  her  power.  A  slave 
feminsB  in  potestate  liberos  non  also,  whom  his  master  has  instituted 
habent.  Servus  quoque  a  domino  heir  and  manumitted  after  the  testa- 
heresinstitutusetposttestamentum  ment  has  been  made,  is  considered  a 
factimi  ab  eo  manumissus  eodem  heret  extraneus. 

numero  habetur. 

Gal  iL  161. 

4.  In  extraneis  heredibus  illud  4.  As  to  extranei  heredes,  the  rule 
observatur,  ut  sit  cum  eis  testamenti  is  that  there  must  be  testamenti /actio 
factio,  siveipsi  heredes  instituantur,  with  them,  whether  they  are  in- 
sive  hi,  qui  m  potestate  eorum  sunt,  stituted  heirs  themselves,  or  whether 
£t  id  duobus  temporibus  inspicitur,  those  under  their  power  are  instituted, 
testamenti  quidem  facti,  ut  oonstit-  And  this  is  required  at  two  several 
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ftamorBf 
nt  effectnm  habeat.  Hoc  amplinB 
et  cum  adit  hereditatem,  ease  debet 
cnm  eo  testamenti  faotio,  sive  pore 
nve  sob  condioioDe  hcarea  institatiis 
sit :  nam  joi  heredia  eo  yel  mazime 
tempore  inspiciendmn  est,  quo  ad- 
qtdnt  hereditatem.  Medio  antem 
tempore  inter  factum  testamentum 
et  mortem  testatoris  vel  oondicionem 
institntionis  existentem  mntatio 
joris  heredi  non  nocet»  ^nia,  nt 
dizimns,  tria  tempora  inspici  debent. 
Testamenti  antem  factionem  non 
solym  is  habere  videtnr,  qni  test^ 
mentnm  iaoere  potest,  sed  etiam  qni 
ex  alieno  testamento  vel  ipse  capere 
potest  vel  alii  adquirere,  licet  non 
potest  iacere  testamentum.  Et  ideo 
et  furioBUS  et  mutus  et  postumus 
et  inibns  et  fUinshunilias  et  servus 
alienus  testamenti  factionem  habere 
dicuntur:  licet  enim  testamentum 
facere  non  possunt,  attamen  ex  tes- 
tamento vd  sibi  vel  alii  adquirere 
posBuni. 


at  tiie  making  of  the  teatament, 
that  the  institution  mav  be  valid,  and 
at  the  testator's  death,  mat  it  may  take 
effect.  Further,  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  inhecitanoe,  teitamenH 
facUo  ought  still  to  exist  with  tiie  heir, 
whether  he  is  instituted  simply  or 
conditionally ;  for  his  capacity  as  heir 
is  principally  regarded  at  the  time  of 
acquiring  the  inheritance.  But  in  the 
interval  between  the  making  of  the 
testament  and  the  death  of  the  testator, 
or  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  the  heir  will  not  be 
prejudiced  by  change  of  status;  be- 
cause it  is  uie  three  points  of  time 
which  we  have  noted  thJB^are  to  be  re- 
garded. Not  only  is  a  man  who  can 
make  a  testament  said  to  have  testa- 
menHfaetio,  but  also  any  person  who 
under  the  testament  of  another  can 
take  for  himself,  or  acquire  for  another, 
although  he  cannot  nimaelf  make  a 
testament;  and  therefore  insane  and 
dimib  persons,  posthumous  children, 
infants,  sons  in  power,  and  slaves  be- 
longing to  others,  are  said  to  have  ies- 
tamentif actio.  For  although  they  can- 
not make  a  testament,  yet  they  can 
acquire  by  testament  either  for  them- 
selves or  others. 


D.  xxviii.  5.  49.  1;  D.  xxviii.  1. 16. 1. 


The  necessity  for  the  heir  having  teatcumenti  f actio  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  testament  proceeded  from  the  ancient 
mode  of  making  testaments.  When,  in  the  calaia  comitia,  the 
testator  orally  announced  who  it  was  on  whom  he  wished  his  legal 
existence,  Iub  persona,  to  devolve  after  his  death,  the  person  desig- 
nated could  not  have  accepted  the  devolution  unless  he  had  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  citizenship  implied  in  the  tes- 
tamenti f  actio;  and  when  testaments  were  made  j9er  ass  et  Ubram, 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  purchaser,  that  is,  the  heir,  should 
have  those  rights  of  citizenship  which  would  enable  him  to  go 
through  a  sale  by  mancipation. 

Vel  condidonem.  The  point  of  time  to  be  looked  to  is  not  that 
when  the  testator  died,  but  that  when  the  rights  of  the  heir  ac- 
crued. If  the  testament  was  made  j9ttre,  they  accrued  the  moment 
the  testator  died ;  if  made  svh  condicione,  on  the  accomplishment 
of  the  condition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  text  says  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  heir  preserved  his  testamenti  f actio  between  the  two 
periods  of  the  making  the  testament  and  the  accruing  of  his  rights ; 
if  he  lost  it  between  the  two  later  epochs,  viz.  the  accruing  of  his 
rights  and  the  entrance  on  the  inheritance,  he  could  not  take, 
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and  it  would  not  avail  him  that  he  had  recovered  it  at  the  time 
of  entering  on  the  inheritance.    (D.  xxviiL  2.  29.  5.) 

The  classes  mentioned  in  the  concluding  portion  of  this  para- 
graph might  have  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  only  be  accident- 
ally  prevented  from  exerdsing  those  rights. 


5.  Extraneis  autem  heredibus 
deliberandi  potestas  est  de  adennda 
hereditate  vel  non  adennda.  Bed 
siveis,  Old  abstanendi  potestas  est, 
imnuBoaerit  se  bonis  hereditariis, 
sive  extraneus,  oui  de  adeunda  here- 
ditate deliberare  Ucet,  adierit,  post- 
ea  relinquendsB  hereditatis  faculta- 
tern  non  habet,  nisi  minor  sit  annis 
viginti  qninqae  :  nam  hujns  statis 
hominibus  sicnt  in  ceteris  omnibus 
causis  deceptis,  ita  et  si  temere 
danmosam  nereditatem  susceperint, 
prflBtor  succiUTit. 


6.  Extranei  heredet  may  deliberate 
whether  they  will  enter  upon  the  in- 
heritance or  not.  But,  if  one,  who 
has  the  liberty  of  abstaining,  inter- 
meddles with  the  property  ox  the  in- 
heritance, or  an  extraneus  heres,  who 
is  permitted  to  deliberate,  enters  on 
the  inheritance,  it  wlQ  not  afterwarda 
be  in  his  power  to  renounce  the  in- 
heritance, unless  he  shall  be  under 
twenty-five  years ;  for  the  pr»tor,  as 
in  all  other  cases  he  relieves  persons 
of  this  age  who  have  been  deceived, 
so  too  he  does  when  they  have  rashly 
taken  upon  themselves  a  burdensome 
inheritance. 
Gal  ii.  162, 163. 

There  was  no  fixed  time  within  which  it  was  necessary  that  the 
heir  should  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  inheritance, 
excepting  when  the  testator  fixed  the  time  himself  by  what  was 
termed  cretio.  (See  note  to  paragr.  7.)  Those  who  were  interested 
in  his  making  a  decision  could  compel  him  by  action  to  do  so,  and 
the  prsator  then,  if  he  wished,  allowed  him  time  to  deliberate,  never 
less  than  one  hundred  days.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  time  given 
should  not  exceed  nine  months,  or,  as  a  special  favour  from  the 
emperor,  a  year.  If  he  did  not  decide  within  the  appointed  time, 
he  was  taken  to  have  rejected  the  inheritance,  if  the  action  to- 
compel  a  decision  was  brought  by  substituted  heirs  or  a  herea  ah 
inteataio ;  to  have  accepted  it,  if  the  action  was  brought  by 
legatees  or  creditors.  If  ne  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
and  within  a  year  of  the  first  commencement  of  his  ri^ht  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  his  heir  could,  during  the  unexpired  remainder 
of  the  time,  decide  in  his  place.     (C.  vi.  30.  19.) 

The  mode  bv  which  the  prsBtor  interfered  for  the  protection  of 
minors  was  called  restitutio  in  integrv/m.  (See  note  on  Bk.  L 
Tit.  23.  pr.) 


6.  Sciendum  tamen  est^  divum 
Hadrianum  etiam  major!  viginti 
quinque  annis  veniam  dedisse,  cum 
post  aditam  hereditatem  grande  ks 
alienum,  quod  adit»  hereditatis 
tempore  latebat,  emersisset.  Sed 
hoc  divus  quidem  Hadrianus  speciali 
beneficio  cuidaxn  prestitit ;  divus 
autem  Gordianus  postea  in  militibus 
tantummodo  hoc  eztendit:  sed 
nostra  benevolentia  commune  omni- 


6.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  however,, 
once  gave  permission  to  a  person  above 
twenty-five  years  to  relinquish  an 
inheritance,  when  it  appeared  to  be 
encumbered  with  a  great  debt,  which 
was  unknown  at  the  time  tJiat  he 
entered  on  the  inheritance.  But  this 
was  granted  as  a  special  favour  U> 
a  particular  person.  The  Emperor 
Gordian  afterwards  extended  this 
privilege,  but  only  to  soldiers.    But 
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bus  sabjeoiis  imperio  nostro   hoo  we  in  oar  goodness  have  rendered  this 

prsestavit  benefioitim  et  constituiio-  benefit  common  to  all  our  sabjecte, 

nem  tam  e^oissimam  qnam  nobilem  having  dictated  a  oonstitation  as  just 

scripsit,  oujns  tenorem  si  observa-  as  it  is  illustriotis,  by  which,  if  heirs 

verint  hommes,  licet  eis  adire  here-  will  attend  to  its  provisions,  tiiey  may 

ditatem    et    in   tantnm   teneri,  in  enter  upon  their  mheritanoe,  and  not 

qnantum    valere    bona    hereditatis  be  liable  beyond  the  value  of  tiie  goods; 

contingit,  nt  ex  hac  causa  neque  so  that  they  need  not  have  recourse  to 

deliberationis  auzilium  eis  fiat  ne-  deliberation,  unless,  neglecting  to  con- 

cessarium,  nisi  omissa  observatione  form  to  our  constitution,  they  prefer 

nostrse  constltutionis  et  dehberan-  to  deliberate  and  submit  themselves 

dum  ezistimaverint  et  sese  veteri  to  the  liabilities  attending  the  enter- 

gravamini  aditionis  supponere  ma-  ing  on  the  inheritance  under  the  old 

luerint.  law. 

Gal  iL  163 ;  C.  vi.  30.  22. 

Commentators  have  termed  the  privilege  referred  to  here  the 
beneficium  inventcurii.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  heir  became 
acquainted  with  his  rights,  an  inventory  of  the  property  might  be 
begun,  which  was  to  be  finished  within  ninety  days  from  the  same 
time.  This  inventory  was  to  be  made  in  presence  of  a  tahellio, 
or  public  notary,  and  of  any  parties  interested  who  might  wish 
to  be  present,  or  else  of  three  witnesses. 

If  the  heir  chose  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  he  entirely 
separated  the  estate  of  the  testator  from  his  own ;  he  could  deduct 
anything  that  might  be  owing  to  him  from  it,  and  had  to  pay  to 
it  anything  he  might  owe.  He  first  paid  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
and  of  the  inventory,  and  then  all  the  creditors  in  the  order  in 
which  they  sent  in  their  claims.  If  there  was  any  surplus,  he  took 
it ;  if  any  deficiencjr,  he  was  not  liable.    (C.  vi.  30.  22.) 

Justinian,!^  this  sweeping  change,  entirely  altered  the  position 
of  the  heir.  He  was  no  longer  the  representative  of  the  deceased, 
bound  to  see  that  the  debts  Of  the  deceased  were  paid.  His  estate 
and  that  of  the  testator  were  now  distinct.  He  merely  distributed 
the  property  which  the  deceased  left,  and  if  the  deceased  owed  him 
anything  he  was  entitled  to  pay  himself  as  a  creditor.  Justinian 
did  not,  indeed,  enact  that  every  heir  should  hold  this  new  char- 
acter, but  he  took  away  the  Falcidian  fourth  from  an  heir  who  did 
not  make  an  inventory,  and  left  him  to  pay  not  only  the  debts, 
but  the  legacies,  even  if  the  estate  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
80  that  heirs  had  every  possible  motive  to  accept  the  new  position 
opened  to  them.    (Nov.  1.  2.  2.) 

7.  Item  extraneus  heres,  testa-  7.  An  extranem  heres,  instituted 

mento  institutus  aut  ab  intesibato  ad  heir  by  testament,  or  called  by  law  to 

legitimam  hereditatem  vocatns,  po-  a  legal  succession  ab  inte$tcUo,  may 

test  aut  pro    heredo    gerendo    vel  become  heir,  either  by  doing  some  act 

etiam  nuda  voluntate  suscipiendsa  as  heir  or  even  by  the  mere  wish 

hereditatis  heres  fieri    Pro  herede  to  accept  the  inheritance.    And  a  man 

autem  gerere  quis  videtur,  si  rebus  acts  as  heir  if  he  treats  any  of  the 

hereditariis  tamquam  heres  utatur  goods  of  the  inheritance  as  his  own, 

vel  vendendo  res  hereditarias  aut  oy  selling  any  part,  or  by  cultivating 

prsedia  colendo  looandove  et  quo*  the  ground,  or  letting  it,  or  in  any 

quo  modo,  si  voluntatem  suam  de-  other  way  declares,  either  by  act  or 

olaret  vel  re  vel  verbis  de  adeunda  word,  his  intention  to  enter  on  tibe  in- 
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hereditate,  dummodo  sciat,  eum,  in  heritance,  provided  only  that  he  knows 
cnJQS  bonis  pro  hereda  gerit,  testato  that  the  person,  with  respect  to  whose 
intestatove  obiisse  etise  ei  heredem  estate  he  acts  as  heir,  is  dead,  testate 
esse.  Pro  herede  enim  gerere  est  or  intestate,  and  that  he  himself  is  the 
pro  domino  gerere :  vetores  enim  heir ;  for  to  act  as  heir  is  to  act  as 
heredes  pro  dominis  appeUabant  proprietor ;  as  the  ancients  frequently 
Sioat  aotem  nada  volimtate  extra-  used  the  term  heir  to  denote  the  pro- 
neuB  heres  fit,  ita  et  contraria  desti-  prietor.  But  as  an  extraneut  here* 
natione  statim  ab  hereditate  repel-  may  become  heir  by  a  mere  intention, 
Utur.  £um»  qui  mutus  vel  surdus  so,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  contrary  in- 
natus  est  vel  postea  faotua,  nihil  tention,  he  is  at  once  barred  from  the 
prohibet  pro  herede  gerere  et  adqui-  inheritance.  Nothine  prevents  a  per- 
rere  sibi  hereditatem,  si  tamen  in-  son  who  was  bom  deaf  or  dumb,  or 
tellegit,  quod  agitur.  subsequently  became  so,  from  acting 

as  heir,  and  acquiring  for  himself  the 
inheritance,  if  only  he  knows  what  is 
done. 
Oal  ii  166, 167, 169 ;  D.  zziz.  2.  6. 

Besides  the  two  modes  here  mentioned  of  ascertaining  the  en- 
trance of  the  extranevs  heres  on  the  inheritance,  namely,  forming 
an  intention  to  do  so,  and  doing  some  act  as  heir,  there  was  a 
mode,  abolished  by  a  constitution  of  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theo- 
dosius  (a.d.  407),  called  cretio.  Cretio  appellata  eat,  qwia  cemere 
est  quasi  decemere  et  constituere.  (Gai.  ii.  164.)  The  testator 
himself,  in  his  will,  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  heir  was  to 
decide  whether  he  would  accept  the  inheritance.  The  form  ran 
thus :  Titiv^  heres  esto  cemitoque  in  diehus  centum  proayimis 
quibus  scieris  poterisque.  If  the  words  ^uibvs  sderis  poterisque 
were  inserted,  the  time  ran  from  the  period  when  the  heir  became 
acquainted  with  his  rights,  and  could  avail  himself  of  them  ;  this 
was  called  the  cretio  vulgaris.  If  they  were  omitted,  the  time  ran 
from  the  period  when  the  rights  accrued  to  him ;  this  was  called 
the  cretio  continua,  because  the  time  ran  on  continuously  whether 
the  heir  knew  of  his  rights  or  not.  The  heir  could  alter  his  dedsion 
at  any  time  within  thenmited  period.  His  decision  was  expressed, 
when  made,  by  forms  more  solemn  than  when  the  aditio  was 
made  by  a  simple  declaration  of  intention.  (Vide  Qai.  in  loc.  cit. 
Ulp.  Reg,  xxu.  27  et  sea.) 

The  heir  was  said  advre  hereditatem  whenever  he  in  any  way 
entered  on  the  inheritance,  whether  by  doing  some  act  as  heir 
(pro  herede  gerere)  or  by  the  mere  intention  to  be  heir  (muda 
voluntate).  Of  course  this  intention  would  be  manifested  in  some 
way  or  other ;  but  it  was  the  formation,  not  the  expression,  of  the 
intention  that  constituted  the  entrance  on  the  inheritance.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  one  person  could  not  enter  on  an  inheritance  for 
another ;  but  there  were  necessarily  exceptions,  such  as  that  a  tutor 
might  accept  an  inheritance  in  behalf  of  his  infant  pupil.  Noone 
comd  enter  on  part  of  the  inheritance,  nor  could  he  enter  condi- 
tionally, or  for  a  certain  time.  Directly  he  did  enter,  he  was, 
under  the  law  before  Justinian,  clothed  with  the  persona  of  the 
deceased,  whom  he  represented  as  if  he  had  succeeded  immediately 
on  his  death.    (D.  xxix.  2.  54.) 
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Trr.  XX.    DE  LEQATia 


Post  luBC  Tideamna  de  legatifl. 
QiuB  pan  jam  extra  propontam 
qoidem  mateiiaaxi  Tidettur:  namlo- 
qmmnr  de  his  jmiB  figoiis,  qpibos 
per  oniverBitatein  res  nobis  adqnir- 
untor.  Bed  earn  oizmino  de  testa- 
mentis  deque  hevedibas,  qui  testa- 
mento  iiistituuntur,  locnti  soniYis, 
non  sine  causa  seqnenti  looo  potest 
hflBC  juris  materia  traotarL 

Gal 


We  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
legacies.  This  psrt  of  the  law  may 
not  seem  to  &J1  within  our  present 
subject,  namely,  the  discussion  of 
those  methods  by  which  things  are 
acquired  per  ttnf«ernto<0m;  but,  as  we 
have  already  spoken  of  all  points  con- 
cerning testaments  and  testamentary 
heirs,  we  may  not  improperly  pass  to 
the  subject  of  legacies, 
ii.  19L 


A  legacy,  being  a  mode  by  which  the  property  in  one  or  more 
piarticolar  things  is  acquired,  ought  not,  properly,  to  be  discussed 
m  the  part  of  me  Institutes  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  modes 
of  acquiring  a  universitas  rervum. 

in  Roman  law  a  legacy  was  that  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
the  heir  is  enjoined  to  pay  or  give  over  to  a  third  person— £^a- 
tuTfi  quod  legis  modo^  id  eat  iTaperative,  teatcumento  reUnquitwr, 
(Ulp.  Reg.  24.  1.)  Without  an  heir  there  could  be  no  legacy; 
and  therefore,  if  no  instituted*  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance, 
the  gift  of  the  legacy  was  useless.  The  term  was  never  applied, 
as  in  &iglish  law,  to  a  direct  bequest. 


1.  Legatum  itaque  est  donatio 
quttdam  a  defuncto  reUcta. 

D. 

2.  Sed  olim  quidem  erant  lega- 
torum  genera  quattuor :  per  vindi- 
cationem,  per  damnationem,  sinendi 
modo,  per  preceptionem :  et  certa 
qufedam  verba  cuique  generi  lega- 
torum  adsignata  erant,  per  qu» 
singula  genera  legatorum  signinca- 
bantur.  Sed  ex  constitutionibus 
divorum  princlpum  soUemnitas  hu- 
jusmodi  verborum  penitus  sublata 
est.  Nostra  autem  constitutio, 
quam  oimi  magna  fecimus  lucubra- 
tione,  defunctorum  voluntates  vali- 
diores  esse  cupientes  et  non  verbis 
sed  voluntatibus  eorum  faventes, 
disposuit,  ut  omnibus  legatis  una 
sit  natura  et,  qnibu8cum(;[ue  verbis 
aliquid  derelictum  sit,  liceat  lega- 
tariis  id  persequi  non  solum  per 
actiones  personkles,  sed  etiam  per 
in  rem  et  per  hypothecariam :  oujus 
constitutionis  perpensum  modum  ex 
ipsius  tenore  perfectissime  accipere 
possibile  est. 

Gal  u.  192-223;  C. 


L  A  legacy  is  a  kind  of  gift  left  by 
a  deceased  person. 
36. 


2.  Formerly,  there  were  four  kinds 
of  legacies,  namely,  per  vindicattonem, 
per  aamnoHonem,  sinendi  modo,  and 
per  prsscepHonem.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words  proper  to  each  of 
these,  by  which  uiey  were  distin- 
guished one  from  anotner.  But  these 
solemn  forms  have  been  whoUy  sup- 
pressed by  imperial  constitutions.  We 
also,  desirous  of  giving  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  deceased  persons,  and  re- 
garding their  intentions  more  than 
their  words,  have,  by  a  constitution 
composed  with  great  study,  enacted 
that  the  nature  of  all  legacies  shall  be 
the  same,  and  that  legatees,  wha^ver 
may  be  the  words  employed  in  the 
testament,  may  sue  for  what  is  left 
them,  not  only  by  a  personal,  but  by 
a  real,  or  an  hypothecary  action.  The 
well-weighed  scheme  of  this  constitu- 
tion may  be  easily  seen  by  a  perusal 
of  its  dispositions. 

vi.37.  21;  C.  vL  43.  1. 
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Per  vi/ncUoaiionem.  The  formula  in  this  species  of  legacy  ran 
thus :  ' Horrvmefm  Stichum  do  lego,'  or 'do' ;  or ' capita  au/raito, 
sibi  habeto'.  The  legacy  was  said  to  be  per  tmu2ioa^i<mem, because, 
immediately  on  the  heir  entering  on  the  inheritance,  the  subject 
of  the  legacy  became  the  property  of  the  legatee  exjure  Qwvritivmi, 
who  could  accordingly  claim  it  by  vindicatio.  The  testator  could 
only  rive,  in  this  way,  things  of  which  he  had  the  dominium  ex 
jv/re  Qvui/ntivmi,  both  at  the  time  of  making  the  testament  and 
of  his  death ;  excepting  that  such  dominium  at  the  time  of  death 
alone  was  sufficient  when  the  subject  of  the  legacy  was  anything 
appreciable  by  weight,  number,  or  measure,  as  wine,  oil,  money, 
&c.    (Qai.  ii.  193-200.) 

Per  da/mnationem.  The  formula  ran  thus :  *  Herea  meua  dam- 
nas  esto  da/re';  or  'DatOy  facito,  heredem  mev/m  da/re  jvheo  \  The 
legatee  did  not,  by  this  legacy,  become  proprietor  ot  the  subject 
of  the  legacjfr;  but  he  had  a  personal  action  against  the  heir 
to  compel  him  to  give  {da/re\  to  procure  {praMta/re\  or  to  do 
(facere\  that  which  the  terms  of  the  legacy  directed.  Anything 
could  be  ^ven  by  this  legacy  that  could  become  the  subject  of 
an  obligation,  whether  the  property  of  the  testator,  the  heir,  or 
any  one  else.  The  rights  it  gave  were,  therefore,  said  to  be  the 
optimvmjua  Ugati.    (Ulp.  Beg.  24.  11.)    (Qai.  iL  200-208.) 

Sinendi  modo.  The  formula  of  this  kind  of  legacy  was : '  Herea 
msua  da/mnas  eato  ainere  Ludum  Titium  aumere  illcmi  rem  aibi- 
que  habere  \  (Ulp.  Reg.  xxiv.  5.)  The  heir  is  to  allow  the  legatee 
to  take  the  thing  given.  This  form,  then,  was  applicable  to  any- 
thing that  belonged  to  the  testator  or  to  the  heir,  out  not  to  any- 
thing belonging  to  a  third  person.  The  legatee  did  not  become 
the  owner  of  the  thing  given  until  he  took  possession.  If  the  heir 
refused  to  allow  the  legatee  to  take  possession,  the  legatee  might 
compel  him  to  do  so  by  the  personal  action  termed '  Quicquid  here- 
dem  ex  teatwmento  da/re  facere  oporteV.    (Oal  ii  209-215.) 

Per  proiceptioTiem.  The  formula  ran :  *  Luciua  Titiua  iUamt 
rem,  prcecipito '  (Le.  take  beforehand).  The  proper  application  of 
this  form  was  to  a  gift,  made  to  one  already  instituted  co-heir,  of 
some  part  of  the  inheritance  which  he  was  to  take  as  legatee  before 
receiving  his  share  as  heir.  The  heir  could  enforce  his  daim  to 
this  something  beyond  his  share  by  the  action  termed  judicium 
familicB  erciacuTidcBt  le.  for  having  the  inheritance  portioned  out 
by  a  judge,  who  assigned  the  thing  given  by  the  legacy  to  the  heir 
as  legatee.  It  was  only  by  a  mistake  in  language  that  this  form 
was  applied  to  a  gift  to  a  person  not  an  heir,  and  to  a  gift  of  some- 
thing not  forming  part  of  the  inheritance ;  but  a  gift  made  in  this 
form  to  a  person  not  heir  was  not  void ;  for  the  aen^tuaconaultuTn 
J\rer(mia7ium,about  A.D.60,madeevery  such  legacy  valid  as  a  legacy 
per  da/mnation^em,.  Oaius  mentions  that  the  Proculians  attempted 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  where  the  word  prcBcipito  was  used  to 
give  a  legacy  to  a  person  not  heir,  by  reading  'proRcipito*  as 
'  capita  * ;  and  this  construction  was  apparently  confirmed  by  a 
constitution  of  Hadrian.    (Gal  ii.  216-222.) 
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Under  the  imperial  legislation  the  value  attached  to  these /or- 
muke  was  gradually  lessened  By  the  aenatj^conavMum  l/ero- 
nianuTTi  it  was  enaicted  that  any  legacy  given  in  a  form  of  words 
not  suited  to  the  gift  intended  shomd  be  as  valid  as  one  given  in 
the  form  most  favourable  to  the  le^tee ;  '  ut  quod  minus  aptia 
verbia  legatum  eat  pervade  aitac  8%  optima  jure  legatum  eaaet  \ 
(Ulp.  Reg.  24.  11 ;  Gai.  ii  197.  218.)  The  formulae  remained, 
but  a  mistake  in  tiieir  use  oould  no  longer  injure  the  legatee ;  and 
in  every  case  the  legacy,  however  expressed,  had  the  effect  of  a 
legacy  given  per  doTrmatioriem.  In  A.D.  342  a  constitution  of 
Constantius  and  Constans  abolished  the  use  otformulce  in  all  lesal 
acts.  (C.  ii  58.  1.)  The  division  of  legacies  still  theoretically 
remained,  but  the  appropriate  formul/B  were  no  longer  in  use. 
Finidly  Justinian,  as  we  see  in  the  text,  enacted  that  all  legacies 
should  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  the  legatee  might  enforce 
the  legacy  by  personal,  real,  or  hypothecary  actions,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tne  gift 


3.  Bed  non  usque  ad  earn  con- 
stitutionem  standmn  esse  ezistima- 
vimuB.  Com  enim  antiqnitatem  in- 
venimuB  legata  quidem  stricte  con- 
clndentem,  fideicommisgiB  antem, 
qoflB  ex  Yoluntate  magis  desoende- 
bant  defanotorom,  pingniorem  natu- 
tarn  indulgentem,  neoesBarimn  eaae 
dnximuB  omnia  legata  fideioom- 
miaaiB  eziequare  nt  nulla  ait  inter 
ea  differentia,  Bed  quod  deest  lega- 
tia,  hoc  repleatuT  ex  natora  fidei- 
commiBBonun  et,  si  qnid  ampliua 
est  in  le^atia,  per  hoc  creacat  ndei- 
conmuBBi  natnra.  Sed  ne  in  primia 
legnm  cunabuHa  permixte  ae  his 
exponendo  stadiosiB  adulescentibna 
qnandam  introdncamna  difficulta- 
tezn,  opere  pretium  eaae  dnximna, 
interim  aeparatim  prioa  de  legatis 
et  postea  de  fideicommiaaia  traotare, 
nt  natora  utrioaqne  jnria  cognita, 
facile  poaaint  permixtionem  eonun 
eruditi  anptilioribna  auribua  aoci- 
pere. 


3.  We  have  not,  however,  jndfled 
it  expedient  to  confine  onraelTea  witnin 
the  limita  of  thia  oonstitution ;  for, 
obaerving  that  the  anoienta  confined 
legaciea  within  atriot  rolea,  but  ac- 
corded a  greater  latitude  to  fidetcom- 
miasa  as  ariaing  more  immediately  from 
the  wiahea  of  the  deoeaaed,  we  have 
thought  it  neceaaary  to  make  alllega- 
oiea  equal  to  fidetcommiaaa,  ao  that  no 
difference  may  remain  between  them. 
Whatever  is  wanting  to  legaciea  they 
wUl  borrow  from  fideieommiaaat  and 
communicate  to  them  any  auperiority 
they  themadyea  may  have.  But, 
that  we  may  not  raiae  difficultiea,  and 
pei^lex  the  minda  of  young  peraona  at 
their  entrance  upon  we  atudy  of  the 
law,  by  explaining  theae  two  aubjecta 
jointly,  we  nave  thought  it  worth  while 
to  treat  aeparately,  first  of  legacies  and 
then  of  fickieommissck,  that,  fiie  nature 
of  each  being  known,  the  atudent,  thua 
prepared,  may  underatand  them  with 
Keener  ai)preciation  when  mixed  up 
the  one  with  the  other. 


0.  vL  43.  2. 


All  that  remained,  after  the  changes  noticed  in  the  text,  to 
distinguish  legacies  bx>mfideicommiaaa,  was  the  general  character 
of  the  expressions  used  If  they  were  imperative,  the  gift  was  a 
legacy :  if  they  assumed  the  form  of  a  re<juest,  and  were  given 
precative,  they  werefideicommiaaa.  If  a  gift  was  in  form  impera- 
tive, but  it  was  not  valid  as  a  legacy,  it  was  valid  as  akfideicom- 
miaav/m.  If  such  a  gift  could  be  valid  as  a  legacy,  it  was  of  course 
regarded  as  a  legacy,  and  not  as  a  fideicommiaaum. 
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A  difference  still  remained  with  respect  to  the  gifts  of  liberty 
to  a  slave.  (Vid.  Tit.  24.  2.)  A  direct  legacy  of  liberty  made 
the  slave  the  libertus  of  the  testator;  a  gift  of  liberty  by  a 
fideicomm/isswm  made  the  slave  the  Uhertus  of  the  fideicom- 
miaaariua. 


4.  Kon  solum  antem  testatoris 
vel  heredis  res,  sed  et  aJiena  legaxi 
potest:  ita  nt  beres  oogatur  redi- 
mere  earn  et  pnestare  vel,  si  non 

Sotest  redimere,  aestimationem  ejus 
are.  Sed  si  talis  res  sit,  oujus  non 
est  commercium,  nee  Kstimatio  ejus 
debetnr,  sieuti  si  campnm  Martiom 
vel  basilicam  vel  templa  vel  qtiSB 
publico  usui  destinata  sunt,  legav- 
erit ;  nam  nulUus  momenti  lega- 
tum  est  Quod  autem  dbdmus, 
alienam  rem  posse  legari,  ita  intel- 
legendum  est,  n  defunctus  sciebat, 
alienam  rem  esse,  non  et  si  ignora- 
bat ;  f orsitan  enim,  si  soisset  alienam, 
non  legasset:  et  ita  divus  Pius  re- 
scripsit.  Et  verius  est,  ipsum  qui 
agit,  id  est  legatarium,  probare 
oportere,  soisse  alionam  rem  legare 
defunctum,  non  heredem  probare 
oportere,  ignorasse  alienam,  quia 
semper  necessitas  probandi  incum- 
bit  illi,  qui  agit. 


4.  A  testator  may  not  only  give  as 
a  legacy  his  own  property,  or  that  of 
his  heir,  but  also  the  property  of 
others.  The  heir  is  then  obliged  either 
to  purchase  and  deliver  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  bought,  to  give  its  value. 
But,  if  the  thing  given  is  not  in  its 
nature  a  subject  of  commerce,  or  pur- 
chasable, the  heir  is  not  bound  to  pay 
the  value  to  the  legatee ;  as  if  a  man 
should  bequeath  the  Campus  Martius, 
a  basilica,  temples,  or  any  of  the 
things  appropriated  to  public  purposes : 
for  such  a  legacy  is  of  no  effect.  But 
when  we  say  that  a  testator  may  give 
the  goods  of  another  as  a  legacy,  we 
must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  this 
can  only  be  done  if  the  deceased  knew 
that  what  he  bequeathed  belonged  to 
another,  and  not  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  it;  since,  if  he  had  known  it,  he 
would  not  perhaps  have  left  such  a 
legaov.  To  this  effect  is  a  rescript  of 
the  iTmperor  Antoninus.  It  is  also  the 
better  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  plamtifi^  that  is,  the  legatee,  to 
prove  that  the  deceased  knew  that 
what  he  left  belonged  to  another,  not 
upon  the  heir  to  prove  that  the  de- 
ceased did  not  know  it ;  for  the  burden 
of  proof  always  Hes  upon  the  person 
who  brings  the  action. 

67.  8;  C.  vi.  87. 10;  D.  xxiL  8.  21. 


Gai.  ii.  202;  D.  xzx.  89.  7-10;  D.  xzzi. 


A  basilica  was  a  building  which  was  used  as  a  court  of  law, 
and  also  as  a  resort  of  merchants  and  men  of  business. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  to  the  burden  of  proof ; 
e.g.  in  some  cases  where  the  plaintiff  is  a  minor  or  a  woman.  (D. 
xxii.  3.  25.  1.)  Thus  in  the  action  of  a  pu^il  against  a  ma^trate 
(6k.  i.  Tit.  24.  2),  the  burden  of  proof  hes  on  the  magistrate. 
(D.  xxvii.  8.  1.  13.) 


6.  Sed  et  si  rem  obligatam  ore- 
ditori  aliquis  legaverit,  necesse  habet 
heres  lucre.  £t  hoc  quoque  casu 
idem  placet,  quod  in  re  ahena,  ut 
ita  demum  lucre  necesse  habeat 
heres,  si  sciebat  defunctus,  rem 
obligatam  esse :  et  ita  divi  Severus 
et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.  Si 
tamen  defunctus  voluit  legatarium 


5.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 
an^rthing  in  pledge  to  a  creditor,  the 
heir  is  bound  to  redeem  it.  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  property  of 
another,  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  re- 
deem it,  unless  the  deceased  knew  that 
the  thing  was  pledged;  and  this  the 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have 
decided  by  a  rescript.    But  when  it 
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luere  et  hoc  expressit,  non  debet 
heres  earn  luere. 


D. 


has  been  the  wish  of  the  deceased  that 
the  legatee  should  redeem  the  thing, 
and  he  has  expressly  said  so,  the  heir 
is  not  bound  to  redeem  it. 
DC.  57. 


6.  Si  res  aliena  legata  faerit  et 
ejus,  yivo  testatore,  legatarius  do- 
minus  factus  fueiit,  si  quidem  ex 
causa  emptionis,  ex  testamento 
actione  pretium  consequi  potest :  si 
vero  ex  causa  luorativa,  veluti  ex 
donatione  vel  ex  alia  simili  causa, 
agere  non  potest.  Nam  traditum 
est,  duas  lucrativas  causas  in  eun- 
dem  hominem  et  in  eandem  rem 
conourrere  non  posse.  Hac  ratione 
si  ex  duobus  testamentis  eadem  res 
eidem  debeatur,  interest,  utrum 
rem  an  aBstimationem  ex  testamento 
oonseoutus  est:  nam  si  rem,  agere 
non  potest,  quia  habet  cam  ex  causa 
lucrativa,  si  »stimationem,  agere 
potest. 


6.  If  a  thing  belonging  to  another 
is  given  as  a  legacy,  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  legatee  in  the  lifetime 
of  me  testator,  then,  if  it  becomes  so 
by  purchase,  the  legatee  may  recover 
the  value  by  an  action  founded  on  the 
testament ;  but  if  the  legatee  obtained 
it  by  any  way  of  clear  gain  to  him,  as 
by  gift,  or  any  similar  mode,  he  cannot 
bring  such  an  action,  for  it  is  a  received 
rule,  that  two  modes  of  acquiring,  each 
being  one  of  dear  gain,  can  never  meet 
in  the  same  person  with  regaird  to  the 
same  thing.  If,  therefore,  the  same 
thing  be  given  by  two  testaments  to 
the  same  person,  it  makes  a  difference, 
whether  the  legatee  has  obtained  the 
thing  itself,  or  the  value  of  it,  under  the 
first,  for,  if  he  has  already  received  the 
thing  itself,  he  cannot  bring  an  action, 
since  he  has  received  it  b  v  a  mode  of 
clear  gain  to  him ;  but,  if  he  has  received 
the  value  only,  he  may  bring  an  action. 
108  ;  D.  xiiv.  7. 17  ;  D.  xxx.  34.  2. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  person  acquired  the  subject  of  a 
legacy  by  a  causa  lucrativa  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  and 
the  legacy  was  made,  not  in  his  own  favour  directly,  but  was  given 
to  his  slave,  or  a  descendant  in  his  power,  he  could  recover  the 
value  of  the  thing  given  from  the  heir.  In  such  a  case  the  two 
causcB  lucrativoB  were  not  considered  so  to  unite  in  one  person  as 
to  violate  the  general  rule,  although,  in  fact,  the  result  was  the 
same  as  if  the  rule  had  been  directly  violated.    (D.  xxx.  108.) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  it  is  said  that  if  the  legatee 
acquired  the  thing  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  by  a  causa 
lucrativa,  he  could  not  regain  it  or  its  value  by  an  action.  The 
vivo  testatore  is  merely  an  example ;  it  would  be  the  same  if  the 
legatee  acquired  the  thing  by  a  causa  lucrativa  at  any  time  before 
receiving  it  by  way  of  legacy.  Another  instance  of  the  principle 
is  given  in  the  ninth  paragraph. 

7.  Ea  quoque  res,  quee  in  rerum 
Datura  non  est,  si  modo  futura  est, 
recte  legatur,  veluti  fructus,  qui  in 
illo  funao  nati  erunt^  aut  quod  ex 
ilia  ancilla  natum  erit. 


Gai. 

8.  Si  eadem  res  duobus  legata 
lit  sive  conjunctim  sive  disjunctim, 
81  ambo  perveniant  ad  legatum,  scin- 
ditur  inter  eos  legatum :  si  alter  de- 


7.  A  thing  not  in  existence,  but 
which  one  day  will  be  in  existence, 
may  be  properly  given  as  a  legacy,  as, 
for  instance,  tne  fruits  which  shcJl 
grow  on  such  a  farm,  or  the  child  which 
shall  be  bom  of  such  a  slave. 

u.  203. 

8.  If  the  same  thing  is  given  as  a 
legacy  to  two  persons,  either  conjointly 
or  separately,  and  botJi  take  the  legao^^, 
it  is  divided  between  them.     But  if 
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ficiat,  quia  aut  spreverit  legatum  aut  either  of  the  legatees  fails  to  take  it 
vivo  testatore  decesserit  aut  alio  either  from  refusing  it  or  from  dying 
quolibet  modo  defecerit,  totum  ad  in  the  Ufetime  of  tne  testator,  or  from 
coliegatarium  pertinet.  Conjunctim  any  other  reason,  the  whole  goes  to  his 
autem  legatur,  veluti  si  <][ui8  dicat  co-legatee.  A  legacy  is  given  conjointly, 
*  Titio  et  Seio  hominem  Stichum  do  if  a  testator  says, '  I  give  as  a  legacy  my 
lego ' :  disjunctim  ita  *  Titio  hominem  slave  Stichus  to  Titius  and  Seius ' :  but 
Stichum  do  lego,  Seio  Stichum  do  separately,  if  he  says,*  I  give  as  a  legacy 
lego '.  Sed  et  si  expresserit  *  eundem  my  slave  Stichus  to  Titius ;  I  give  as  a 
hominem  Stichum,'  seque  disjunctim  legacy mv  slave  Stichus  to  Seius'.  And 
legatum  intellegitur.  even  if  the  testator  says,  that  he  gives 

the  same  slave  Stichus,  yet  the  legacy 
is  still  taken  to  be  given  separately. 
Gai.  v.  199. 

A  legacy  might  be  void  originally,  when  it  was  said  to  be  taken 
vro  non  acripto,  i.e.  as  if  it  had  never  been  inserted ;  or  it  might 
oe  valid  originally,  and  yet  before  the  rights  of  the  legatee  were 
fixed  (i.e.  to  use  the  technical  term  (see  note  on  paragr.  20),  before 
the  dies  cedena)  the  legatee  might  die,  or  refuse  the  legacy,  or  be- 
come incapable  to  take,  when  the  legacy  was  called  irritum  or 
destitutum  ;  or  the  rights  of  the  legatee  might  be  fixed,  but  before 
the  legacy  was  actually  delivered  over  to  him,  it  might  be  taken 
away  from  him  on  account  of  something  rendering  him  unworthy 
to  receive  it ;  the  legacy  was  then  called  ereptitium  (quae  ut  in- 
dignis  eripiuntur).  If  there  were  no  co-legatees,  the  legacy,  if 
ereptitium,  went  to  the  fiacua ;  in  the  two  other  cases  the  failure 
of  the  legacy  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir.  The  legacies  were 
burdens  with  which  he  might  have  been,  but  was  not,  charged. 

But  if  there  was  a  co-legatee  the  case  was  different.  Co-legatees 
might  be  created,  according;  to  a  division  made  by  Paulus  (D.  1. 16. 
142),  re,  re  et  verbis,  or  verbia ;  re  being  equivalent  to  the  diajunc- 
tim  of  the  text,  when  the  same  gift  was  made  separately  to  two  or 
more  persons ;  re  et  verbis,  equivalent  to  the  conjunctim  of  the 
text,  when  the  same  thing  was  given  at  once  to  two  or  more ;  and 
verbia,  in  which  the  joint  legacy  was  only  apparent,  the  gift  being 
made  at  once  to  two  or  more,  but  their  respective  shares  being 
assigned  them,  as  '  lego  Titio  et  Seio  ex  cequia  partibua\ 

The  rights  of  co-legatees  were  very  different  at  different  periods 
of  Roman  law.  I,  Originally  the  interest  of  the  co-legatee  was 
determined  by  the  formula  under  which  the  legacy  was  given.  If  it 
was  per  vindicationem,  the  right  to  the  property  in  the  whole  thing 
given  passed  to  each  legatee.  They  had  to  divide  it  between  them, 
but  each  had  a  right,  as  against  the  heir,  to  claim  the  whole.  If  one 
of  them  failed  to  take,  the  whole  passed  to  the  other.  (Gai.  ii.  199.) 
If  it  was  given  j^er  damnation^m,  no  right  to  the  property  passed, 
but  each  legatee  was  a  creditor  of  the  heir  in  respect  of  the  thing 
given,  and  a  difference  was  made  according  as  the  thing  was  given 
conjunctim  or  disjunctim.  In  the  former  case,  each  of  the  co- 
legatees,  if  there  were  two,  was  entitled  to  half  only,  and  if  either 
could  not  take,  his  lialf  remained  in  the  inheritance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heir.     If  the  legacy  was  given  disjunctim,  then  each  had  a 
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claim  against  the  heir  for  the  whole,  and  if  one  got  the  thing  from 
the  heir,  the  otheiteould  get  its  value.  (Gal  ii.  206.)  If  the  legacy 
was  given  ainendi  Tnodo,  and  conjunctim,  each  could  take  a  naif 
only.  If  given  diajunctim,  according  to  some  it  was  as  if  gi  ven  per 
damnatianem ;  according  to  others,  if  the  heir  allowed  either  co- 
legatee  to  take  the  thing,  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  the  co-legatee 
got  nothing.  (Gai.  ii.  215.)  If  the  legacy  was  given  per  prce- 
ceptionem,  the  effect  as  between  oo-legat^  was  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  legacies  given  per  vindicationem,     (Gai.  ii.  223.) 

n.  The  lex  Julia  de  maritandia  ordinibtLS  (b.c.  13)  and  the  lex 
Papia  Poppcea  (a.d.  9),  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  one  law, 
lex  Jxdia  et  Papia,  introduced  great  changes  m  testamentary  law ; 
the  former  to  prevent  unequal  marriages,  as  of  a  senator  with  a 
liberta,a,nd  the  latter  to  promote  msuriage  and  the  birth  of  children. 
Two  classes  of  persons,  ccelibes  and  orbi,  were  affected  with  incapa- 
cities. They  might  be  instituted  or  have  legacies  given  them,  i.e. 
the  institution  or  gift  was  not  void,  but  the  benefit  derivable  from 
it  was  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  some  one  else.  By  ccelebs 
was  meant  a  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  or  a  woman 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  who  had  not  been  married  or 
was  a  widoweror  widow.  (Ulp.  Reg,  16. 1.)  Men  had  ahundreddays 
from  the  death  of  the  testator  in  which  they  might  marry,  and  thus 
avoid  the  penalties  attaching  to  celibacy,  and  women  were  allowed 
two  years  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and  eighteen  months  from 
the  time  of  divorce,  in  which  to  remarry.  (Ulp.  Beg,  14.  and  17. 1.) 
By  orbtia  was  meant  a  man  between  twenty-five  and  sixty,  and  a 
woman  between  twenty  and  fifty,  who  had  not  a  child  living  at  the 
time  of  the  accrual  of  the  right  to  take  under  the  testament.  Adop- 
tive children  could  not  be  counted,  a  aenatuaconaultum  having  been 
passed  to  exclude  them.  The  lex  Papia  fixed  the  time  of  accrual 
of  rights  under  a  testament,  the  diea  cedena,  as  it  was  technically 
termed,  at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  testament,  instead  of  the 
date  of  the  testator's  death,  which  had  previously  been  the  legal  date. 

The  cceleba  lost  all,  and  the  orbua  one-half,  of  what  was  given 
him,  and  this  lapsed  portion  (caducum,  veluti  cedderit  ab  eo,  Ulp. 
Reg,  17.  1)  was  given  to  some  one  else.  These  caduca  produced 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  given  not  being  capable  of  taking 
them  were  not  the  only  interests  dealt  with  by  the  Lex  Papia.  If 
a  gift  was  originally  invalid,  as  if  it  was  given  to  a  person  already 
dead  at  the  date  when  the  testament  was  made,  the  gift  was  looked 
on  as  if  it  had  never  been  made  at  all,  pro  non  acripto.  With  such 
gifts  the  lex  Papia  had  nothing  to  do.  But  a  gift  might  have  been 
valid  originally  and  then  become  invalid,  as  if,  e.g.,  it  had  been 
given  to  a  person  who  died  after  the  making  of  the  testament  and 
before  the  death  of  the  testator.  The  old  law  prescribed  how  they 
should  be  treated,  and  gave  them  by  accrual  to  co-heirs  if  riven  to 
an  heir,  or  allowed  them  to  fall  in  as  part  of  the  inheritance  if  given 
to  a  legatee.  Such  vacant  things,  however,  were  affected  by  the 
lex  Papia,   They  were  said  to  be  in  cauaa  caduci ;  and  the  cadnca 
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and  the  things  in  cavsa  cadud  devolved  together  to  those  who 
had  the  jus  eaduca  vindicandi. 

In  the  tirst  place  there  were  certam  excepted  persons,  among 
others  cognates  of  the  testator  up  to  the  sixth  degree  (Ulp.  Reg, 
16.  1),  who  were  not  affected  by  the  lex  Papia  at  all.  They  lost 
nothing  if  they  were  coelibes  or  orbi ;  they  were  said  to  be  aolidi 
capacea,  capable  of  taking  all  the  testament  gave  them.  But  they 
did  not  take  eaduca  under  the  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Papia ; 
therefore  if  not  pabrea  they  could  only  get  eaduca  by  being  made 
substituted  heirs.  (See  note  on  Title  15.)  Ascendants  and  descend- 
ants up  to  the  third  degree  had  greater  privileges.  They  were 
solidi  capotes,  losing  nothing  by  being  ccelibee  or  orbi ;  they 
could  themselves  take  ead/u^ia  under  the  lex  Papia ;  and  they 
had,  moreover,  the  ju8  antiqv/iim,  enjoying  the  rights  of  accrual 
of  the  old  law.    (Ulp.  Reg.  18.) 

Apart  from  them  it  was  the  patrea  (i.e.  persons  having  a  hus- 
band or  wife  and  one  child  living),  mentioned  in  the  testament, 
who  took  the  eaduca  and  the  dmigs  in  caAiea  cadud,  legatees 
taking  before  heirs.  If  there  were  no  persons  answering  te  this 
description,  the  asranum^  or  treasury  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to 
ihQJiacua,  or  treasury  of  the  emperor,  took  them.  But  the  object 
of  the  law  was  not  to  get  money  for  the  treasury,  but  to  reward 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  children,  and  this  is  why  testators  were 
allowed  to  substitute  heirs  (who,  of  course,  unless  near  relations 
or  patres,  could  not  teke)  so  as  to  prevent  the  a^ramwrn  teking. 

Where  there  were  co-legatees,  the  eaduca  of  co-legatees  were 
given,  in  the  first  place,  to  co-legatees  who  were  patrea  ;  but  it  was 
only  those  joined  re  et  verbia^  and  those  joined  verbis,  who  had  to 
be  considered  for  this  purpose.  For  those  joined  re  were  each  en- 
titled to  the  whole  thing,  and  so  any  one  co-legatee  capable  of  tek- 
ing was  entitled  to  the  whole  by  the  form  of  the  gift.  If  there  were 
no  co-legatees  who  were  j>a^re8,  the  legacies  went  to  the  heirs  who 
were  patrea.  If  there  were  none,  then  to  legatees  generally  who 
had  children. .  If  none  had  children,  then  to  the  ccroritim.  (Gai. 
ii.  206,  207,  286.)  Any  legacy  given  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea 
might  be  refused ;  if  accepted,  it  passed  with  all  the  burdens  at- 
tediing  to  it.  Caduca  cvmi  auo  (merefiunt  (Ulp.  Reg,  17.  2.) 
By  a  constitution  of  Caracalla  (Ulp.  Reg.  17.  2),  all  caduca  were 
given  to  the  fiacua,  the  distinction  between  the  cera/rivmi  and  the 
Jiacua  having  ceased  to  exist. 

III.  Constentine  abolished  the  law  of  incapacity  arising  from 
celibacy  and  orbitas,  (C.  viii.  58.)  And  Justinian  did  away  with 
all  the  law  of  cadiica  springing  out  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea. 
The  distinction  between  the  kinds  of  legacies  being  no  longer  in 
existence,  new  provisions  on  the  subject  were  made.  (C.  vi.  51.) 
The  right  to  bnng  a  real  action  was  to  attech  to  every  legacy ;  and 
<x>-legatees  were  placed  in  the  position  they  would  have  occupied 
before  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea ;  but  it  was  enacted  that  in  every 
<»8e  of  a  gift  to  a  co-legatee  failing,  an  accrual  should  teke  place  to 
the  other  or  others  joined  with  him.  If  they  were  joined  re,  the  ac- 
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crual  was  said  to  be  obligatory  on  those  conjoined  ;  but  the  burdens 
of  the  legacy  did  not  pass  with  it.  Really  there  was  no  accrual  at 
all ;  the  co-legatees  were  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  gift  had 
only  been  made  to  one.  If  the  co-legatees  were  joined  re  et  verbis, 
the  accrual  was  voluntary,  but  the  burdens  of  the  legacy  passed 
with  it.  The  co-legatees  were  looked  upon  as  having  really  distinct 
interests,  and  therefore,  if  the  gift  to  one  failed,  the  others  had 
something  to  receive.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  the  share 
they  gained,  with  all  its  burdens ;  it  might,  for  instance,  be  encum- 
bered with  a  fideicommiaaum.  Legatees  joined  only  verbis  were 
not,  properly  speaking,  co-legatees  at  all,  and  Justinian  does  not 
permit  any  accrual  between  them.  There  was  thus  a  clear  distinc- 
tion made  between  legacies  given  jointly  to  legatees  re  et  verbis 
and  those  ^ven  verbis.  In  both  distinct  interests  were  in  effect 
given  to  all  the  legatees ;  but  in  the  former  case  these  interests 
were  so  united  that,  through  the  failure  of  the  legacy  of  one 
legatee,  his  interest  accrued  to  those  joined  with  him. 

If  the  rights  of  a  co-legatee  were  once  fixed,  then  even  if  he 
died  before  he  received  his  legacy,  the  accrual  on  any  failure  still 
took  place  for  his  benefit,  or  rather  that  of  his  representatives^ 
and  was  said  to  be  given  to  his  pa/rs  or  share.  (D.  vii.  1.  33.  1.) 

9.  Si  coi  fundus  alienus  legatus  9.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 

fuerit  et  emerit  proprietatem  de-  land  belonging  to  another,  and  th& 
tracto  usufructu  et  usnsfructas  ad  legatee  pxurchases  the  bare  ownership 
eum  pervenerit  et  postea  ex  testa-  minus  me  usufruct,  and  the  usufruct 
mento  a^t,  recte  eum  agere  et  fun-  comes  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  brings 
dum  petere  Julianus  ait,  quia  usus-  an  action  under  the  testament,  Julian 
fructus  in  petitione  servitutis  locum  says  that  an  action  claiming  the  land 
optinet ;  sed  officio  judicis  contineri,  is  well  brought,  because,  in  this  claim, 
ut  deducto  usufructu  jubeat  eestima-  the  usufruct  is  regarded  as  a  servitude 
tionem  prestarL  only.    But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  judge,  in 

this  case,  to  order  the  value  of  the 
property,  deducting  the  usufruct,  to  be 
paid. 
D.  XXX.  82.  2.  3  ;  D.  L  16.  25. 

A  fundus,  or  landed  estate,  is  left  by  legacy  ;  the  legatee  buya 
the  naked  ownership,  but  receives  by  a  causa  lucrativa  (this  ia 
expressed  hy  pervenerit)  the  usufruct.  He  is,  of  course,  entitled 
to  receive  the  value  of  what  he  has  bought,  but  not  of  that  which 
has  already  come  to  him  by  a  causa  Lucrativa.  Supposing  he 
wishes  to  recover  by  action  the  value  of  the  naked  ownership  from 
the  heir,  he  can  only  demand  exactly  that  which  was  given  him  by 
the  testament.  He  therefore  asks  for  the  fundus ;  but  the  fundus 
includes  both  the  naked  ownerahip  and  the  usufruct.  Will  he  not 
then  be  asking  too  much,  and  thus  fail  in  his  action  from  what 
was  termed  pTv^  petitio  f  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  33.)  Julian  answers 
that  he  will  not,  because  in   every  demand  of  a  fundus  the 

?laintiff  must  necessarily  ask  for  it,  subject  to  all  its  servitudes. 
Fsufruct  was  a  servitude,  and  therefore,  in  demanding  the /undu* 
from  the  heir,  he  does  not  demand  the  usufruct,  if  the  fundus  v^ 
subject  to  such  a  servitude. 
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10.  Sed  si  rem  legatarii  quia  ei 
legaverit,  inutile  legatnm  est,  ania 
quod  proprinm  est  ipsius,  amplias 
ejus  fieri  non  potest :  et  licet  alien- 
averit  earn,  non  debetnr  neo  ipsa 
neo  sBstimatio  ejus. 


10.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 
an3rthing  that  already  belongs  to  the 
legatee,  the  legacy  is  useless ;  for  what 
is  ahready  the  property  of  a  legatee 
cannot  become  more  so.  And,  although 
the  legatee  has  parted  with  the  thing 
bequeathed,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  either  the  thing  itself  or  its 
value. 
41.2. 


Et  licet  alienaverit  ea/m.  This  is  an  application  of  what  was 
called  the  rule  of  Cato,  regula  Catordana  (perhaps  Cato  Major), 
viz.  Qtiod,  si  teatamenti  facti  tempore  deceesisset  testator,  inutile 
foret,  id  legatum  avximdocvmu^ue  decesserit  nonvalere  (D.  xxxiv. 
7.  1.  pr.),  i.e.  a  legacy  invabd  when  the  testament  was  made, 
could  never  become  valid. 

11.  Si  quia  rem  suam  quasi  alie-  11.  If  a  testator  givas  a  thing  be- 

nam  legaverit,  valet  legatum :  nam  longing  to  himself  as  if  it  was  the 
plus  valet,  quod  in  veritate  est,  quam  property  of  another,  the  legacy  is 
quod  in  opinione.  Sed  et  si  legatarii  valid;  lor  its  validity  is  decided  by 
putavit,  valere  constat,  quia  exitum  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  not 
voluntas  defunoti  potest  nabere.  by  what  he  thinks.    And  if  the  testa- 

tor imagines  that  what  he  gives  be- 
longs already  to  the  legatee,  vet,  if  it 
does  not,  the  legacy  is  certainly  valid, 
because  the  wisn  of  the  deceased  can 
thus  take  effect. 
D.  xl.  2.  4.  1. 

Qtum  alienam :  in  the  converse  case  the  legacy  is  bad  (par.  4). 
The  words  ^plvs  valet  quod,*  &c.,  are  not  me  statement  of  a 
general  rule  of  law,  but  merely  of  what  happens  under  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  referred  to.  Under  otner  circumstances,  ex- 
actly the  opposite  is  laid  down.  Ulpian  says,  for  instance,  that 
a  person  thinking  himself  a  necessa/rius  heres,  but  really  not  being 
so,  could  not  repudiate  the  inheritance,  nam  plus  est  in  opinione 
quam,  in  veritate,    (D.  xxix.  2.  16.) 


12.  Si  rem  suam  legaverit  testa- 
tor posteaque  cam  alienaverit,  Gel- 
sus  existimat,  si  non  adimendi  animo 
vendidit,  nihilo  minus  deberi,  idque 
divi  Severus  et  Antoninus  rescrip- 
serunt.  lidem  rescripserunt,  eum, 
qui  post  testamentum  ractum  prsedia, 
qu»  legata  erant,  pignori  dedit, 
ademisse  legatum  non  videri  et  ideo 
legatarium  cum  herede  agere  posse, 
ut  prsedia  a  creditore  luantur.  Si 
vero  quis  partem  rei  legatse  alien- 
averit, pars,  quffi  non  est  alienata, 
onmimoido  debetur,  pars  autem  ali- 
enata  ita  debetur,  si  non  adimendi 
animo  alienata  sit 


12.  If  a  testator  gives  his  own  pro- 
perty as  a  legacy,  and  afterwards 
alienates  it,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Celsus 
that  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  the 
legacy,  if  the  testator  did  not  sell 
with  an  intention  to  revoke  the  le- 
gacy. The  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  have  published  a  rescript  to 
this  effect.  And  they  have  also  decided 
by  rescript,  that  if  any  person,  after 
making  his  testament,  pledges  immove- 
ables which  he  has  given  as  a  legacy, 
he  is  not  to  be  taken  to  have  thereby 
revoked  the  legacy ;  and  that  the  le- 
gatee may,  by  bringing  an  action 
against  the  heir,  compel  him  to  redeem 
the  property.  If,  again,  a  part  of  the 
thing  given  as  a  legacy  is  alienated, 
the  legatee  is  of  course  still  entitled 
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to  the  part  whioh  remaing  unalien- 
ated, but  is  entitled  to  that  which  is 
alienated  only  if  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  alienated  with  the  intention 
of  taking  away  the  legacy. 
Oai.  IL  198 ;  D.  zzzii.  11. 12  ;  G.  vi.  37.  3 ;  D.  zzz.  8.  pr. 

QaiuB  informs  us  that  the  opinion  confirmed  by  Severus  and 
Antoninus  was  not  that  generally  entertained  when  he  wrote. 
When  the  legacy  was  given  pervindicationem,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  if  the  thing  was  alienated  the  legatee  could  take  any- 
thing ;  and  even  if  it  was  per  dcuntruitionem,  though  there  was 
notiung  in  the  nature  of  the  legacy  to  prevent  the  legatee  making 
a  valid  claim  (licet  ipso  jure  debeatv/r  tegatum),  it  was  considered 
that  he  might  be  repelled  by  an  exception,  because  he  would  be 
acting  against  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.    (Gal  il  198.) 

13.  Si  quis  debitoii  buo  liberati-  13.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 
onem  legaverit,  legatvm  utile  est  et  to  his  debtor  a  dis^arge  from  his 
neque  ab  ipso  deoitore  neque  ab  debt,  the  legacy  is  valid,  and  the  heir 
herede  ejus  potest  heres  petere  nee  cannot  recover  the  debt  from  the 
ab  alio,  qui  heredis  loco  est :  sed  et  debtor,  his  heir,  or  any  one  in  the  place 
potest  a  debitore  conveniri,  ut  liberet  of  his  heir.  The  debtor  may  by  action 
eum.  Potest  autem  quis  vel  ad  compel  the  heir  to  free  him  from  his 
tompus  jubere,  ne  heres  petat.  obligation.     A  man  may  also  forbid 

his  heir  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt 
during  a  certain  time. 
D.  zzziv.  3.  pr.  and  3  ;  D.  xxziv.  8. 1. 

The  debt  was  not  extinguished  by  the  legacy  of  liberatio. 
But  if  the  heir  sued  the  debtor,  then  the  debtor  could  repel  him 
by  the  plea  of  fraud  (exceptione  doli  mali),  and,  if  the  debtor 
wished,  he  could,  by  suing  under  the  testament,  compel  the  heir 
to  release  the  debt,  by  consent  only,  if  the  obligation  had  been 
made  in  that  manner,  by  acceptilatio,  i.e.  by  the  heir  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  thing  owed  (see  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29. 1),  if  it 
had  not. 

A  discharge  from  debt  might  be  made  indirectly  by  giving  as 
a  legacy  to  the  debtor  the  chirographurriy  or  bond  by  which  he 
was  bound ;  it  would  be  valid  qiuaai  pro  fideicommisso.  (D. 
xxxiv.  3.  3.  1,  2.) 

Vel  ad  tempua.  The  effect  of  such  a  legacy  was  that  if  the 
heir  sued  the  legatee  before  the  time  had  expired,  he  could  be 
repelled  by  an  exception  of  dolvs  malvs, 

14.  Ex  contrario  si  debitor  ere-  14.  Conversely,  a  legacy  given  by 
ditori  suo  quod  debet,  legaverit,  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  of  the  money 
inutile  est  legatum,  si  nihil  plus  est  which  he  owes  him,  is  ineffectual  if  it 
in  legato  quam  in  debito,  quia  nihil  includes  nothing  more  than  the  debt 
ampliushabet  per  legatum.  Quodsi  did,  for  the  cremtor  thus  receives  no 
in  aiem  vel  suD  condicione  debitum  benefit  from  the  legacy.  But  if  a 
ei  pure  legaverit,  utile  est  legatum  debtor  gives  absolutely  as  a  legacy  to 
propter  reprsBsentationem.  Quodsi  his  creditor  what  was  due  only  on  the 
vivo  testatore  dies  venerit  aut  con-  expiration  of  a  term  or  on  the  accom- 
dicic  extiterit,  Papinianus  scripsit,  plishment  of  a  condition,  the  legacy  is 
utile  esse  mhilo  minus  legatum,  effectual,  because  it  thus  becomes  due 
quia  semel  constitit.    Quod  et  ver-  before  the  debt.      Papinian  decides, 
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vin  est :  non  enim  plaouit  sententia  that  if  the  term  expires,  or  the  con- 
existimaiititun,  eztinctum  esse  lega-  dition  is  accomplished,  in  the  lifetime 
tum,  quia  in  eam  oausam  pervenit,  of  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  neverthe- 
a  qua  incipere  non  potest.  less  effectual,  because  it  was  once  good ; 

which  is  true.  For  we  reject  the 
opinion  that  a  legaojr  once  good  after- 
wards becomes  extmct,  because  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  which  would 
have  prevented  its  being  originally 
valid. 
D.  XXXV.  2.  1.  10  ;D.  xxxv.  2. 6 ;  D.  xxxL  82.  pr. 

15.  Sed  si  uxori  maritus  dotem  15.  If  a  man  gives  as  a  legacy  to 
kgaverit,  valet  legatum,  quia  plenius  his  wife  her  cioa,  the  legacy  is  valid, 
est  legatum  quam  de  dote  actio,  for  the  legacy  is  more  beneficial  than 
Sed  si  quam  non  acceperit  dotem  the  action  she  might  maintain  for  the 
legaverit,  divi  Severus  et  Antoninus  recovery  of  her  doa.  But  if  he  be- 
resoripserunt,  si  quidem  simpUciter  queaths  to  his  wife  her  (2o«,  which  he 
legaverit,  inutile  esse  legatum :  si  has  never  actually  received,  the  Em- 
vero  certa  pecunia  vel  certum  cor-    perors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have 

Ims  aut  instrumentum  dotis  in  prse-  decided  b;^  a  rescript,  that  if  the  do8 
egando  demonstrata  sunt,  valere  is  given  without  any  specification,  the 
legatimi.  legacy  is  void ;  but  if  in  the  terms  of 

the  gift  a  particular  sum  or  thing,  or 
a  certain  sum  mentioned  in  the  dotal 
act,  is  specified  as  to  be  received  as 
a  legacy  oef ore  it  could  be  received  as 
do8,  the  legacy  is  valid. 
D.xxxiii.  4. 1.  2,  7,  8. 

In  the  de  dote,  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  the  reiuxoricB 
actio  J  certain  delays  in  the  restitution  of  the  dowry  were  permitted ; 
and  sums  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  property  of  the 
wife  might  be  set  off  against  the  claim.     The  legacy  had  to  be 

Said  without  delay,  and  no  set-off  was  admissible.  It  was  from  the 
owry  being  thus  restored,  when  made  the  subject  of  a  legacy, 
sooner  than  when  the  action  was  brought,  that  the  expression  j>r(s- 
lega/re  dotem  was  used ;  the  doa  was  given  by  legacy  (Uga/re)  sooner 
(proe)  than  it  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

By  the  words  '  certa pecunia^^  &c.,  is  meant  that  if  the  testator 
said,  '  I  give  to  my  wife  the  sum  she  brought  me  as  dowry,'  and 
she  had  not  brought  anything,  the  legacy  would  be  useless  ;  but  if 
he  said, '  I  give  her  the  100  av/rei  she  brought  me,'  then  the  words 
referring  to  her  having  brought  them  would  be  only  Sk  falsa  demon- 
stratio,  that  is,  an  unnecessary  particularity  of  expression,  which 
would  be  passed  over  as  if  not  written.    (C.  vi.  44.  3.) 

Instnumentum  dotis.  So,  if  the  testator  said,  *I  give  the 
property  mentioned  in  the  act  of  dowry,*  if  there  was  no  act  of 
dowry,  the  gift  would  be  useless  ;  but  if  he  said,  *  I  ^ve  such  or 
such  a  particular  thing  mentioned  in  the  act  of  dowry,'  if  there  was 
no  act  of  dowry,  the  wife  would  receive  the  thing  specified,  and 
the  words, '  mentioned  in  the  act  of  dowry,'  would  be  treated  as 
superfluous. 

16.  Si  res  legata  sine  facto  here-  16.  If  a  thing  given  as  a  legacy 
dis  perierit,  legatario  decedit.  Et  perishes  without  the  act  of  the  heir, 
si  servus  edienus  legatus  sine  facto    the  loss  fails  upon  the  legatee.    And, 
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heredis  manninissas  fuerit,  non 
tenetar  heres.  Si  vero  heredis  ser- 
TUB  legatoB  fuerit  et  ipse  emn  manu- 
miaerit.  teneri  eum,  Jolianns  scrip- 
sit,  neo  interest,  soierit  an  ignorav- 
erit,  a  se  legatom  esse.  Bed  et  si 
alii  donaverit  servum  et  is,  ooi  don- 
atns  est,  enm  mannmiserit,  tenetar 
heres,  qoamvis  ignoraverit^  a  se  emn 
legatom  esse. 


D.  XXX.  35 ; 


if  the  slave  of  another,  given  as  a 
legacy,  should  be  manumitted  with- 
out the  act  of  the  heir,  the  heir  is 
not  answerable.  But  if  a  testator 
gives  as  a  legacy  the  slave  of  his  heir, 
who  afterwards  manumits  that  slave, 
Julian  says  that  the  heir  is  answer- 
able, whether  he  knew  or  not  that 
the  slave  was  given  away  from  him 
as  a  legacy.  And  it  would  be  the 
same  if  the  heir  had  made  a  present 
of  the  slave  to  any  one  who  had  en- 
franchised him:  the  heir,  though 
ignorant  of  the  legacy,  would  be  an- 
swerable. 
D.  XXX.  112.  L 


The  manumission,  of  oourse,  is  good ;  it  is  the  agatvmatio  in 
respect  of  which  the  heir  is  bound. 


17.  Si  quis  ancillas  cum  suis  natis 
legaverit,  etiamsi  ancillas  mortuse 
fuerint,  partus  legato  cedunt.  Idem 
est  si  ordinarii  servi  cum  vicariis 
legati  fuerint,  ut,  licet  mortui  sint 
ordinarii,  tamen  vicarii  legato  ce- 
dant.  Sed  si  servus  cum  peculio 
fuerit  legatus,  mortuo  servo  vel 
manumisso  vel  alienato,  et  peculii 
legatum  extinguitur.  Idem  est,  si 
fimdus  instruotus  vel  cum  instru- 
mento  legatus  fuerit:  nam  fundo 
alienato  et  instrumenti  legatum  ex- 
tinguitur. 


D.  xxxiii.  8. 1,  2, 


17.  If  a  testator  bequeaths  hia 
femcJe  slaves  and  their  offspring,  al- 
though the  mothers  die,  the  issue  goes 
to  the  legatee.  And  it  is  the  same  if 
ordinary  slaves  are  bequeathed  to- 
gether with  vicarial,  so  that  although 
the  ordinary  slaves  die  yet  the  vicarial 
slaves  will  pass  by  virtue  of  the  gift. 
But,  where  a  slave  is  bequeathed  with 
his  peculium,  and  afterwards  dies,  or  is 
manumitted,  or  alienated,  the  legacy  of 
the  pecuLium  becomes  extinct.  It  ia 
the  same  if  the  testator  gives  as  a 
legacy,  Icjid  'provided  with  instru- 
ments of  use  or  ornament,'  or  '  with 
its  instruments  of  culture*.  If  the 
Ifijid  is  alienated,  the  Isffscy  of  the 
instruments  is  extingmaiied. 
3,4;  D.  TTTJii.  7.  L 


An  ordinarius  senrus  was  a  slave  who  had  a  special  office 
in  the  establishment,  as  cook,  barber,  baker,  &c.  The  vicarii 
were  his  attendants,  and  were  generally  reckoned  as  part  of  his 
peculivmi.  But  in  the  case  of  this  legacy,  the  law  considered 
them  as  having  an  independent  existence  (propter  dignitatem 
hominis),  and  not  merely  as  accessories  to  the  ordinarii.  So, 
the  children  of  a  female  slave  are  not  treated  as  mere  accessories 
to  her.  (See  Tit.  1.  37.)  Had  they  been  so,  they  could  not 
have  passed  without  the  principal  to  which  they  were  attached. 

Fundus  inatnictua  is  land,  with  everything  on  it,  whether  for 
use  or  ornament;  fundus  cum  instrvmiento,  land,  with  the  instru- 
ments of  its  culture  only.     (D.  xxxiii.  7.  12.  27.) 


18.  Si  grex  legatus  fuerit  post- 
eaque  ad  unam  ovem  ^rvenerit, 
quod  superfuerit,  vindicari  potest. 


18.  If  a  flock  is  given  as  a  legacy^ 
and    it    is  afterwards    reduced  to  a 
single  sheep,  the  legatee  can  claim  by 
real  action  what  remains. 
D.  XXX.  22. 
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He  may  claim  the  remainder,  that  is  the  one  sheep  left,  although 
one  sheep  does  not  form  a  flock. 


19.  Grege  autem  legato  etiam 
eas  ovesy  quse  post  teBtamentum 
factum  gregi  adioinntur,  legato  oe- 
dere,  JimaDus  ait :  esse  enim  gregis 
unom  corpus  ex  distaiitibus  capiti- 
buB,  siouti  sediuzn  unum  corpus  est 
ex  coheerentibus  lapidibus:  sedibus 
denique  legatis,  coIumDas  et  mar- 
mora,  qu»  post  testamentum  factum 
adjeota  sunt,  legato  oedere. 


20.  Si  peculium  legatum  fuerit, 
sine  dubio  quidquid  peculio  accedit 
vel  decedit  yivo  testatore,  legatarii 
lucro  vel  damno  est  Quodsi  post 
mortem  testatoris  ante  aditam  here- 
ditatem  servus  adquisierit  Julianua 
ait,  si  quidem  ipsi  manumisso  pecu- 
lium legatum  fuerit,  omne,  quod 
ante  aditam  hereditatem  adquisitum 
est,  legatario  cedere,  quia  dies  hujus 
legati  ab  adita  hereditate  cedit :  sed 
si  extraneo  peculium  legatum  fuerit, 
non  cedere  ea  legata,  nisi  ex  re- 
bus peculiaribus  auctum  fuerit.  Pe- 
culium autem  nisi  legatum  fuerit, 
manumisso  non  debetur,  <^uamvis  si 
vivus  manumiserit,  sufficit,  si  non 
adimatur:  et  ita  divi  Severus  et 
Antoninus  resoripsemnt.  lidem 
rescripserunt,  peculio  legato,  non 
videri  id  rehctum,  ut  petitionem 
habeat  peounias,  quam  in  rationes 
dominicas  impendit.  lidem  rescrip- 
serunt, peculium  videri  legatum, 
cum  rationibus  redditis  liber  esse 
jussuB  est  et  ex  eo  reliquas  inferre. 


D.  xxxiii.  8.  8.  8  ;  D.  xxidii.  8.  6. 


19.  If  a  flock  is  given  as  a  le- 
gacy, any  sheep  that  mav  be  added 
to  the  flock  after  the  making  of  the 
testament  will,  according  to  Julian, 
pass  to  the  legatee.  For  a  flock  is  one 
Dody,  consistmg  of  several  different 
heads,  as  a  house  is  one  body,  com- 
posed of  several  stones  joined  to- 
gether. So,  when  a  building  is  ^ven 
as  a  legacy,  anv  marble  or  piUars 
which  may  be  added  after  the  testa- 
ment is  made  will  pass  by  the  legacy. 

XX.  21. 

20.  If  a  pecvliwm,  is  ^ven  in  a 
legacy,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  it  is  so  much  gained  or 
lost  to  the  legatee.  And  if  a  slave 
acquires  anythmg  between  the  death 
of  the  testator  and  the  time  of  the 
heir  entering  on  the  inheritance, 
Julian  makes  this  distinction:  if  itia 
to  the  slave  himself  that  thepecu/t'um, 
together  with  his  enfranchisement,  ia 
given,  then  all  that  is  acquired  before 
tJie  heir  enters  on  the  inheritance  goes 
to  the  legatee,  for  the  right  to  such  a 
legacy  is  not  fixed  until  the  inherit- 
ance is  entered  on.  But  if  it  is  to  a 
stranger  that  the  ^Gulvwm  is  given, 
then  anything  so  acquired  will  not  pass 
to  the  legatee,  unless  the  acquisition 
was  made  by  means  of  something  form- 
ing part  of  the  peeuUwm,  His  pecu- 
Hum  does  not  go  to  a  slave  manumit- 
ted by  testament,  unless  expressly 
given  to  him  ;  although,  if  a  master 
in  his  lifetime  manumits  his  slave,  it  is 
enough  if  he  does  not  expressly  take 
the  peculium  away  from  him ;  and  to 
this  effect  the  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  issued  a  rescript.  They  have 
alsodedded  by  rescript,  that  whenhia 
peeuliwnfh  is  given  as  a  legacy  to  a  slave, 
this,  does  not  entitle  him  to  demand 
what  he  may  have  expended  for  the  use 
of  his  master.  The  same  emperors  have 
further  decided  by  rescript,  that  a  slave 
is  to  be  considered  to  have  had  hispecte- 
lium  given  him  by  legacy  when  the  tes- 
tator says  he  shaJl  be  free  as  soon  as  he 
has  brought  in  his  accounts,  and  made 
up  any  deficiency  out  of  his  peculium. 

4,  5  ;  D.  xxxiii.  8.  8.  7  ;  D.  xv.  1.  53. 


Dies  cedit,  *  the  day  begins,'  and  dies  venit,  *  the  day  is  come,' 
are  the  two  expressions  in  Roman  law  which  signify  the  vesting  or 
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The  main  difference  between  a  legatwm.  generis  and  a  legatum 
optionia  was  that  in  the  latter  the  legatee  oould  choose  the  best 
or  the  kind  in  the  possession  of  the  testator ;  in  the  former  the 
legatee  could  not  choose  the  best,  nor  the  heir  the  worst.  (D. 
XXX.  37.) 

23.  OptionlB  legatum,  id  est  ubi 
testator  ez  servis  suis  vel  aliis  rebus 
optare  legatarium  jusserat,  habebat 
in  se  condioionem,  et  ideo  nisi  ipse 
legatarius  viyos  optaverat,  ad  bere- 
"dem  legattun  non  transmittebat. 
Sed  ex  constitutione  nostra  et  hoc 
in  meliorem  statum  ref ormatnm  est 
•et  data  est  licentia  et  heredi  le^- 
-tarii  optare,  licet  vivus  legatanus 
^oo  non  fecit.  Et  diligentiore  trao- 
tatu  habitOy  et  boo  in  nostra  con- 
stitutione additum  est,  sive  plures 
legatarii  ezLstant,  quibus  optio  re- 
liota  est,  et  dissentiant  in  corpore 
•eUgendo,  sive  unius  legatarii  plures 
heredeSy  et  inter  se  circa  optandum 
•dissentiant,  alio  aliud  corpus  eligere 
•oupiente,  ne  pereat  legatum  Tquod 
plerique  prudentium  contra  bene- 
volentiam  introducebant),  fortunam 
-esse  bujus  optionis  judicem  et  sorte 
esse  boc  dinmendum,  ut,  ad  (}uem 
sors  perveniat,  Ulius  sententia  in 
optione  prfldceUat. 


D.  zL  9.  3  ;  D.  xxxvL  2. 


23.  Tbe  legacy  of  election,  that  is 
wben  a  testator  durects  his  legatee  to 
choose  any  one  from  among  his  slaves, 
or  any  other  class  of  things,  was  for- 
merly held  to  imply  a  condition,  so 
that  if  the  legatee  in  his  lifetime  did 
not  make  the  election  he  did  not 
transmit  the  legacy  to  his  heir.  But, 
by  our  constitution,  we  have  altered 
this  for  the  better,  and  the  heir  of  the 
legatee  is  now  permitted  to  elect,  al- 
though the  legatee  in  his  lifetime  has 
not  done  so.  And,  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject still  further,  we  have  added,  that 
if  there  are  several  legatees  to  whom 
an  option  is  left,  and  they  differ  in 
their  choice,  or  if  there  kre  many  heirs 
of  one  legatee,  and  they  cannot  agree 
what  to  choose,  one  choosing  one  thing 
and  another  another  thing,  then  to 
prevent  the  legacy  becoming  ineffec- 
tual, which  the  generality  of  adcient 
lawyers,  contrary  to  all  equity,  decided 
would  be  the  case,  fortune  must  be  the 
arbitress  of  the  choice,  and  the  dis- 
pute must  be  decided  by  lot,  so  that 
his  choice,  to  whom  the  lot  faUs,  shall 
prevaiL 
12.  8  ;  C.  vi  43.  3.  pr.  and  1. 


When  once  the  dies  cedens  had  fixed  the  rights  of  the  legatee, 
he  could  transmit  to  his  heirs  all  the  rights  he  had  himself.  To 
this  the  Roman  lawyers  considered  the  legatum  optionis  an  excep- 
tion, as  intended  to  be  personal  to  the  legatee  himself.  Justinian 
decides  that  the  exception  shall  not  exist.  (C.  vi.  43.  3.  1.)  We 
must  distinguish  the  tegatum  generis^  where  an  object,  though  an 
uncertain  one,  was  given,  from  the  legatum  optionis^  where  only 
the  right  to  select  an  object  was  given.  The  former  was  never 
treated  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  dies  cedens.  (D. 
xxxiii.  5.  19.) 

A  testator  might  also  leave  as  a  legacy  a  part,  as  e.g.  the  half, 
of  the  inheritance  (Tit.  23.  5  note) ;  out  still  the  heir  took  the 
whole  inheritance  as  heir,  and  then  had  to  divide  it  with  the  lega- 
tarius  pa/rtiarius,  although  the  legatee  was  really  not  getting  a 
particular  thing,  but  a  share  of  a  universal  succession.  (Gai.  il 
254.) 

24.  Legari  autem  illis  solis  pot- 
•est,  cxun  quibus  testamenti  factio 


D. 


24.  A  legacy  can  be  given  to  those 
only,  with  whom  there  is  testamenti 
factio. 
xlL8.  7. 
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See  note  on  Tit.  10.  6. 
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25.  Formerly  it  wu  not  permitted 
that  either  legeusies  or  fideicommisaa 
should  be  given  to  uncertain  persons, 
and  even  a  soldier  oould  not  leave 
anything  to  an  uncertain  person,  as 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  re- 
script. By  an  uncertain  person  was 
meant  one  who  was  not  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  in  any  defi- 
nite manner,  as  if  he  should  say: 
*  Whoever  shall  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  my  son,  to  him  let  my 
heir  give  such  a  piece  of  land  *.  So,  If 
he  had  left  anything  to  the  persons 
first  appointed  consuls  after  his  testa- 
ment was  written,  this  also  would  have 
been  a  gift  to  uncertain  persons :  and 
there  are  many  other  similar  examples. 
Freedom  likewise  could  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  an  uncertain  person,  for 
it  was  necessary  that  all  slaves  should 
be  enfranchised  by  name.  A  person 
too  named  as  tutor  was  required  to  be 
.certain.  But  a  legacy  given  with  a 
certain  description,  that  is,  to  an  un- 
certain person  among  a  nimiber  of 
persons  certain,  was  valid,  as : '  Among 
my  existing  cogruUi,  if  any  one  shaU 
marry  my  daughter,  let  my  heir  give 
him  such  a  thing '.  But,  if  a  legacy  or 
fideicommiasvm  to  uncertain  persons 
had  been  paid  by  mistake,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  constitutions,  that  such 
persons  could  not  be  called  on  to  re- 
fund. 
Gai.  ii.  238,  239. 

Neque  fideicom/mtssa.  It  was  by  a  aenatuaconsvltv/m,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  that  the  law  was  thus  settled  with  respect  to 
fideicommisaa.  (Gai.  ii.  287.)  Previously,  a  gift  by  way  of 
fideicorfimisauTn  to  an  uncertain  person  had  been  valid. 

The  lex  Fv/ria  Caninia  (Gai.  ii.  239)  required  that  slaves 
to  whom  freedom  was  given  by  testament  should  be  expressly 
naiqed,  jvi>et  nominatvtn  servos  liberari. 


25.  Incertis  vero  personis  neque 
legata  neque  fideicommissa  ohm 
reunqui  concessum  erat:  nam  nee 
miles  quidem  incertse  personse  pot- 
•erat  relinquere,  ut  divus  Hadrianus 
rescripsit.  Incerta  autem  persona 
videbatur,  quam  incerta  opinione 
animo  suo  testator  subiciebat,  veluti 
-si  quis  ita  dicat:  'quicumque  fiUo 
meo  in  matriomonium  filiam  suam 
coUocaverit,  ei  heres  meus  ilium 
fundum  dato':  illud  quoque,  quod 
his  relinquebatur,  qui  post  testa- 
mentum  scriptimi  primi  consules 
designati  emnt,  eeque  incertse  per- 
sons legari  videbatur:  et  demque 
multsB  sJis  hujusmodi  species  sunt. 
Libertas  quoque  non  videbatur  posse 
incertse  personas  dari,  quia  placebat 
nominatun  servos  liberari.  Tutor 
quoque  certus  dari  debebat.  Sub 
certa  vero  demonstratione,  id  est  ex 
certis  personis  incert»  persons  recte 
legabatur,  Veluti  *  ex  cognatis  meis, 
qui  nunc  sunt,  si  quis  filiam  meam 
uxorem  duxerit,  ei  heres  meus  illam 
rem  dato  *.  Incertis  autem  personis 
legata  vel  fideicommissa  rehcta  et 
per  errorem  soluta  repeti  non  posse, 
saoris  constitutionibus  cautum  erat. 


26.  Postumo  quoque  alieno  in- 
utiliter  legabatur:  est  autem  ali- 
enus  postumus,  qui  natus  inter  suos 
heredes  testatoris  futurus  non  est; 
ideoque  ex  emancipato  filio  con- 
ceptus  nepos  extraneus  erat  postu- 


26.  Formerly,  too,  a  legacy  to  a 
posthumous  stranger  was  ineffectual 
A  posthumous  stranger  is  any  one  who, 
on  being  bom,  would  not  be  numbered 
among  the  aui  heredes  of  the  testator ; 
and  so  a  posthumous  grandson,  the 
issue  of  an  emancipated  son,  was  a 
posthumous  stranger  with  regard  to 
his  grandfather. 


Gai.  U.  241. 
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We  have  already  seen  (see  Tit.  13.  1)  how  the  rigour  of  this 
principle  came  to  be  modified  with  respect  to  a  posthumous  awvs 
neres.  It  was  as  an  incerta  persona  that  the  posthumous  child 
was  originaUy  excluded  from  taking  either  as  heir  or  legatea  (Oal 
ii.  242.) 


27.  Sed  nee  hujuBmodi  species 
penitas  est  sine  justa  emendatione 
aereHota,  cum  in  nostro  oodioe  con- 
stitntio  posita  est,  per  qoam  et  huio 
parti  medevimuB  non  scMum  in  here- 
ditatibus,  sed  etiam  in  legatis  et 
fideioommissis :  quod  evidenter  ez 
ipsins  constitutioniB  lectione  dares- 
oit.  Tutor  autem  nee  per  nostram 
oonstitutionem  incertus  dari  debet, 
quia  oerto  judioio  debet  quis  pro 
tutela  BUflB  posteritati  oavere. 


27.  These  points  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  left  without  proper  altera- 
tion, for  a  constitution  has  been  placed 
in  our  code  by  which  the  law  has  been 
altered,  not  only  as  regards  inherit- 
ances, but  also  as  regards  legacies  and 
fideicommis8a.  This  alteration  will  ap- 
pear from  the  constitution  itself.  But 
not  even  by  our  constitution  is  the  no- 
mination of  an  uncertain  tutor  permit- 
ted, for  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
father  to  take  care  that  his  posterity 
have  a  tutor  by  a  determinate  appoint- 
ment. 


C.  vl48. 


There  was,  probably,  a  constitution  treating  of  this  subject  in- 
serted in  the  first  Code  (see  Introd.  sec  29),  i?^ch  was^not  given 
in  the  Code  we  now  have. 


28.  Postumus  autem  alienus 
heres  institui  et  antea  poterat  et 
nunc  potest,  nisi  in  utero  ejus  sit, 
quae  jure  nostra  uxor  esse  non  pot- 
est. 


28.  Yet  a  posthumous  stranger 
could  formerly,  and  may  now,  be  ap- 
pointed heir,  unless  it  appears  that  he 
has  been  conceived  by  a  woman  who  by 
law  could  not  have  been  married  to  his 
father. 
Gal  ii  24iJ,  287;  D.  xxviii  2.  9. 1,  4. 

Posthumous  children,  who,  on  birth,  would  not  be  among  the 
testator's  swi  heredea  (this  is  the  meaning  of  alienu8\  could  not 
be  instituted  heirs  under  the  civil  law ;  but  the  prsBtor  gave  them, 
if  instituted,  the  poaaeaaio  bonorum.  Justinian  permitted  their 
institution.    (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  9.  pr.) 

Nisi  in  utero  ejus  sit,  that  is,  unless  the  posthumous  child 
is  the  child  of  the  testator,  and  of  a  woman  whom  the  testator 
cannot  marry. 


29.  8i  quis  in  nomine,  cogno- 
mine,  pronomine  legatarii  erraverit 
testator,  si  de  persona  constat,  ni- 
hilo  minus  valet  legatum.  Idem  in 
heredibus  servatur :  et  recte ;  nomina 
enim  signifioandorum  hominum  gra- 
tia repnerta  sunt,  qui  si  quoUbet  aHo 
modo  intellegantur,  nihil  interest. 


29.  Although  a  testator  may  have 
mistaken  the  namen,  cognomen,  or  prm- 
nomen  of  a  legatee,  yet,  if  it  is  certain 
who  is  the  person  meant,  the  legacy  is 
valid.  The  same  holds  good  as  to 
heirs,  and  with  reason ;  for  the  use  of 
names  is  but  to  point  out  persons; 
and,  if  they  can  be  distingmshed  by 
any  other  method,  it  is  the  same 
thing. 

30.  Huic  proxima  est  ilia  juris  30.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  rule 

regula,  falsa  demonstratione  lega-    of  law,  that  a  legacy  is  not  rendered 
turn  non  peremi,  veluti  si  quis  ita    void  by  a  false  description.     For  in- 
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legaverit  ^Stiohum  servtun  memn 
vemam  do  lego ' :  lioet  enim  non  ver- 
na.  Bed  emptas  Bii,  si  de  servo  ta- 
znen  constat,  utile  est  legatmn.  Et 
convenienter  si  ita  demonstrayerit 
<  Stichum  servmn,  quern  a  Seio  emi,* 
sitque  ab  alio  emptus,  utile  legatum 
est,  si  de  servo  constat. 


stance,  if  the  testator  was  to  say,  *  I 
give  as  a  legacy  Stichus  bom  my  slave ' ; 
in  this  case,  although  Stichus  was  not 
bom  in  the  fajmlj,  but  bought,  yet,  if 
it  is  certain  who  is  meant,  the  legacy 
is  valid.  And  in  the  same  way  if  a 
testator  marks  out  the  particular  slave 
in  this  way :  *  I  give  Stichus  my  slave, 
whom  I  bought  of  Seius ' ;  yet,  although 
he  was  bought  of  another,  the  legacy  is 
|[ood,  if  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  slave 
mtended  to  be  given. 
17.  pr.  and  L 

31.  Much  less  is  a  legacy  rendered 
invalid  by  a  false  reason  being  as- 
signed for  giving  it;  as,  if  a  testator 
says, '  I  give  my  dave  Stichus  to  Titius, 
because  he  took  care  of  my  af&urs  in 
my  absence  * ;  or,  '  because  I  was  ac- 
quitted upon  a  capital  accusation  by 
his  undertaking  my  defence  *.  For  al- 
though Titius  has  never  taken  care 
of  the  afibirs  of  the  deceased,  and 
althouffh  the  testator  was  never  ac- 
quitted bv  means  of  Titius  defending 
him,  the  legacy  will  be  vaHd.  But  it 
is  quite  different  if  the  reason  has  been 
assigned  under  the  form  of  a  condi- 
tion, as,  '  I  give  to  Titius  such  a  piece 
of  ground,  if  he  has  taken  care  of  my 
affairs'. 
1. 17.  2,  3. 

nipian  shortly  sums  up  the  law  of  this  and  the  previous  para- 
graph Dy  the  rule  *  Neque  ex  falsa  demKynstratione,  nequie  ex  falsa 
causa  legatvmi  infi/rmatv/r\    (TJlp.  Reg.  24.  19.) 

Of  course  if  the  reason  for  making  the  legacy  was  so  given  as 
to  constitute  a  condition,  the  legacy  was  only  valid  if  the  condition 
had  been  accomplished. 

32.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  a  testator  can  give  a  legacj^ 
to  the  slave  of  his  heir ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  legacy,  if  given  abso- 
lutely, is  quite  ineffectual,  nor  is  it  at 
all  helped  by  the  slave  having  been 
freed  from  the  power  of  the  heir  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator;  for  a  legacy 
which  would  have  been  void  if  the 
testator  had  expired  immediately  after 
he  had  made  the  testament,  ought  not 
to  become  valid  merely  because  he 
happened  to  live  longer.  JBut  a  testator 
may  give  the  legacy  to  the  slave  under 
a  condition,  and  then  we  have  to  in- 
quire whether,  at  the  time  when  the 
right  to  the  legacy  vests,  the  slave  has 
ceased  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  heir. 

Gai.  ii  244 ;  D.  xnriv.  7.  1. 


D.  xxzv.  L 

3L  Longe  magis  legato  falsa 
causa  non  nocet  Yeluti  com  ita 
quis  dixerit : '  Titio,  quia  absente  me 
negotia  mea  curavit,  Stichum  do 
lego,'  vel  ita : '  Titio,  quia  patrooinio 
ejus  capital!  orimine  liberatus  sum, 
Stichum  do  lego ' :  licet  enim  neque 
negotia  testatoris  umquam  gessit 
Titius  neque  patrocinio  ejus  lioera- 
tus  est,  legatum  tamen  valet.  Sed 
si  condicionaliter  enuntiata  fuerit 
causa,  aJiud  juris  est,  veluti  hoc 
modo :  *  Titio,  si  negotia  mea  cura- 
vit, fundum  do  lego  *. 


D.  XXXV. 


32.  An  servo  heredis  recte  lega- 
mus,  qusritur.  Et  constat,  pure 
inutiliter  legari  nee  quidquam  pro- 
ficere,  si  vivo  testatore  de  potestate 
heredis  exierit,  quia  quod  inutile 
foret  legatum,  si  statim  post  factum 
testamentum  decessisset  testator, 
hoc  non  debet  ideo  valere,  quia 
diutius  testator  vixerit.  Sub  con- 
dicione  vero  recte  legatur,  ut  re- 

J[uiramus,  an,  quo  tempore  dies 
egati  cedit,  in  potestate  heredis 
non  sit. 
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This  paragraph  is  based  on  the  regula  Catoniarui  (see  note  on 

Paragraph  10),  though  no  express  allusion  to  it  is  made.    As  to  the 
oubts  entertained  on  the  subject,  see  Gal  ii.  244. 

33.  £z  diyeno  berede  instituto 
servo,  quin  domino  recte  etiam  sine 
condicione  legetur,  non  dubitatur. 
Nam  et  si  statim  post  faotum  testa- 
mentum  decesserit  testator,  non 
tamen  apud  eum,  qui  heres  sit,  dies 
legati  cedere  intellegitur,  cum  bere- 
ditas  a  legato  separata  sit  et  possit 
per  eum  servum  alius  heres  emci,  si 
prius,  quam  jussu  domini  adeat,  in 
alterius  potestatem  translatus  sit, 
vel  manumissus  ipse  heres  efficitur ; 
quibus  oasibus  utile  est  legatum: 
quodsi  in  eadem  causa  permanserit 
et  jussu  legatarii  adierit,  evanescit 
legatum. 


Gai. 


33w  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
doubted,  bat  that  if  a  slave  is  ap- 
pointed heir,  a  legacy  may  be  given 
to  his  master  even  unconditionally; 
for,  although  the  testator  should  die 
immediately  after  making  the  testa- 
ment, still  the  right  to  tJ^e  legacy  is 
not  taken  to  vest  in  him  who  is  heir ; 
for  the  inheritance  is  separated  from 
the  legacy,  and  another  may  become 
heir  by  means  of  the  slave,  if  he  should 
be  transferred  to  the  power  of  a  new 
master,  before  he  has  entered  upon 
the  inheritance  at  the  command  of  the 
master,  who  is  the  legatee;  or  the 
slave  himself,  if  enfranchised,  may 
become  heir ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the 
legacy  would  be  good.  But,  if  the 
slave  should  remain  in  the  same  state, 
and  enter  upon  the  inheritance  by 
order  of  the  legatee,  the  legacy  is  at  an 
end. 
iL245. 


The  eventual  right  to  the  legacy  vests  in  the  legatee  from  the 
date  of  the  testator's  death,  but  the  right  to  claim  me  legacy  does 
not  accrue  to  the  legatee  until  the  heir  has  entered  on  the  inherit- 
ance. It  is  the  legatee,  not  the  heir,  in  whom  the  eventual  right 
vests.  Now,  if  me  slave,  in  the  case  discussed  in  the  text, 
entered  on  the  inheritance  by  the  command  of  his  master,  the 
legatee,  the  master,  through  the  slave,  would  be  heir  and  also 
legatee,  and  so  the  legacy  would  merge,  or  fade  away  (evanescit), 
in  the  inheritance,  lint  until  the  inheritance  is  entered  on,  the 
legatee  keeps  his  position  of  having  a  vested  right  in  the  legacy, 
and  it  may  happen  that  the  slave  will  not  then  hold  such  a 
character  as  will  cause  this  merger  of  the  le^cy  in  the  inherit- 
ance. He  may  have  been  emancipated,  and  will  then  take  as  heir 
for  himself,  or  he  may  have  been  transferred  to  another  master, 
and  will  take  for  his  new  owner. 


34.  Ante  heredis  institutionem 
inutiliter  antea  legabatur,  scilicet 
quia  testamenta  vim  ex  institutions 
heredum  accipiunt  et  ob  id  veluti 
caput  atque  fundamentum  intelle- 
gitur totius  testamenti  heredis  in- 
stitutio.  Pari  rations  nee  Hbertas 
ante  heredis  institutionem  dari  pot- 
erat.  Sed  quia  incivile  esse  putav- 
imus,  ordinem  quidem  scripturas 
sequi  (quod  et  ipsi  antiquitati  vitu- 
perandum  fuerat  visum),  spemi  au- 
tem  testatoris  voluntatem ;  per  nos- 


34.  Formerly,  a  legacy  placed  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  heir  was  in- 
effectual, because  a  testament  receives 
its  efficacy  from  the  institution  of  the 
heir ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  institution 
of  the  heir  is  looked  on  as  the  head 
and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  testa- 
ment. So,  too,  freedom  could  not  be 
g'ven  before  the  institution  of  the  heir, 
ut  we  have  thought  it  unreasonable 
that  the  mere  order  of  writing  should 
be  attended  to— a  thing  of  which  the 
ancients   themselves    seem   to    have 
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tram  constitaiionem  et  hoc  vitium 
emandavimasy  ut  lioeat  et  ante 
heredis  institutionem  et  inter  mediae 
heredum  InstitutioneB  legatum  re- 
linquere  et  multo  magis  libertatem, 
cujus  UBUB  favorabilior  est 


greatly  disapproved— and  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator  should  be  thus 
set  at  naught.  We  have,  therefore,  by 
our  constitution,  amended  the  law  on 
this  point ;  so  that  a  legacy,  and  much 
more  a  grant  of  liberty,  which  is  always 
favoured,  may  now  be  given  before  the 
institution  of  an  heir,  or  among  the 
institutions  of  heirs  where  more  than 


Gal  il  229,  230 ;  C.  vi.  23,  24. 

The  nomination  of  a  tutor,  as  not  constituting  aiw  burden  on 
the  inheritance,  had  akeady  been  considered  by  tiie  Proculians  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  nothing  in  a  testament  could  be 
valid  that  preceded  the  institution  of  the  heir.     (Gai.  ii.  231.) 


35.  Post  mortem  quoque  heredis 
aut  legatarii  simili  modo  inutiliter 
legabatur:  veluti  si  quis  ita  dicat: 
'  Cum  heres  mens  mortuus  erit,  do 
lego ' :  item  *  pridie  quam  heres  aut 
legatarius  morietur  \  Sed  simili  modo 
et  hoc  correzimus,  firmitatem  hujus- 
modi  legatis  ad  fideicommissorum 
similituainem  praestantes,  ne  vel  in 
hoc  casu  deterior  causa  legatorum 
quam  fideicommissorum  inveniatur. 


35.  So,  too,  a  legacy  made  to  take 
effect  after  the  death  of  an  heir  or 
legatee,  was  ineffectual ;  as,  if  a  testa- 
tor said,  *  When  my  heir  is  dead,  I  give 
as  a  legacy,'  or  thus,  *  I  give  as  a  legacy 
on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  the 
death  of  my  heir,  or  of  my  legatee  *. 
But  we  have  corrected  the  ancient  rule 
in  this  respect,  by  giving  all  such  lega- 
cies the  same  validity  9J&fideicommi98a  ; 
so  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  position 
of  legacies  may  not  be  found  inferior  to 
that  of  fideicommUsa, 
Gai.  iL  232;  Civ.  11. 

Gains  remarks,  that  the  second  of  these  forms,  Pridie  quam, 
though  objected  to  because  the  time  when  the  right  was  fixed  could 
not  be  known  until  the  heir  was  dead,  was  not  objected  to  on  any 
very  good  ground.  For  all  that  the  principles  of  law  forbad  was, 
that  the  interest  should  not  be  fixed  until  after  the  death  of  the 
heir,  for  then  it  would  have  been  the  heir's  heir,  and  not  the  heir, 
that  was  charged ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  fixed  until  after  the 
death  of  the  legatee,  for  if  he  had  no  vested  interest  in  his  life,  he 
could  have  nothing  to  transmit.  But  a  legacy  made  so  as  to  give  a 
fixed  right  the  day  before  either  of  their  deaths,  was  not  open  to 
the  same  objections. 

36.  Pcenae  quoque  nomine  in- 
utiliter legabatur  et  adimebatur  vel 
transferebatur.  Pcense  autem  no- 
mine legari  videtur,  quod  coercendi 
heredis  causa  relinquitur,  quo  magis 
is  aliquid  faciat  aut  non  faciat: 
veluti  si  quis  ita  scripserit :  '  Heres 
meus  si  filiam  suam  in  matrimoni- 
um  Titio  coUocaverit'  (vel  ex  diverse 

*  si  non  coUocaverit  *),  *  dato  decem 
aureos  Seio/  aut  si  ita  scripserit: 

*  Heres   meus  si  servum   Stichum 
■alienaverit'  (vel  ex  diverse  *si  non 


36.  Also  formerly,  if  a  testator  had 
ffiven,  revoked,  or  transferred  a  legacy 
by  way  of  penaJty,  he  would  have  done 
so  ineffectually.  A  legacy  is  considered 
as  given  by  way  of  a  penaltv,  when  it 
is  intended  to  constrain  an  heir  to  do 
or  not  to  do  something ;  as,  if  a  tes- 
tator has  said,  *If  my  heir  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  nntius,'  or,  *  if 
he  does  not  give  her  in  marriage  to 
Titius,  let  him  pay  ten  aurei  to  Seius ' ; 
or  thus,  *  If  my  heir  shall  ahenate  my 
slave  Stichus,'  or  4f  my  heir  shall  not 
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alienaverit'),  'Titio  decern  anreos  da- 
to '.  £t  in  tantum  hieo  regula  obser- 
Yabatur,  ut  perquam  pluribus  prinoi- 
peJibus  oonstitutioiiibTis  signincetur, 
neo  priDoipem  quidem  agnoacere, 
qnod  ei  poone  nomine  legatum  sit. 
Nee  ez  militiB  qoidem  testamento 
talia  legata  valebant,  qnamvis  alias 
miHtom  voluntatea  in  ordinandis 
testamentisvaldeobservantnr.  Quin 
etiam  nee  libertatem  poensB  nomine 
dari  posse  placebat.  £b  amplius  nee 
heredem  pcanse  nomine  adici  posse 
Sabinus  existimabat,  veluti  si  quis 
ita  dioat:  'Titins  heres  esto:  si 
Titius  fiiliam  suam  Seio  in  matri- 
moninm  ooUocaverit,  Seius  quoque 
heres  esto':  nihil  enim  intererat, 
qua  ratione  Titius  ooeroeatur,  utrum 
legati  datione  an  coheredis  adjeo- 
tione.  At  hujusmodi  sorupulositas 
nobis  non  placuit  et  generaliter  ea, 
qu8B  relinquuntur,  licet  pcanas  no- 
mine fuerint  relicta  vel  adempta  vel 
in  idios  translata,  nihil  distare  a 
ceteris  legatis  oonstituimus  vel  in 
dando  vel  in  adimendo  vel  in  trans- 
ferendo :  exceptis  his  videlicet^  qus 
impossibilia  sunt  vel  legibus  inter- 
dicta  aut  alias  probrosa:  hujus- 
modi enim  testatorum  dispositiones 
valere,  secta  temporum  meomm 
non  patitur. 


alienate  my  slave  Stichus,  let  him  pay 
ten  aurei  to  Titius*.  And  this  rule 
was  so  rigorously  observed,  that  it  was 
expressly  ordained  by  many  consti- 
tutions, that  even  the  emperor  would 
not  accept  a  legacy  which  was  given 
by  way  of  a  penalty.  Nor  could  such  a 
legacy  be  valid,  even  when  given  by 
the  testament  of  a  soldier ;  uthough, 
in  other  respects,  the  intention  of  a 
testator  in  a  military  testament  was 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  And  even 
freedom  could  not  be  given  by  way  of 
a  penalty.  Still  less,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sabinus,  could  another  heir  be  added ; 
as  if,  for  instance,  a  testator  said,  '  Let 
Titius  be  my  heir,  but  if  he  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Seius,  let 
Seius  also  be  my  heir  *.  For  it  made 
no  difference  how  Titius  was  put  under 
constraint,  whether  by  the  gift  of  a 
legacy,  or  the  addition  of  a  co-heir. 
But  this  kind  of  tendency  to  create 
difficulties  has  not  pleased  us,  and  we 
have  therefore  ordained  generally  that 
things  left,  revoked,  or  transferred  by 
way  of  penalty,  shall  be  treated  as 
other  legacies,  with  the  exception  of 
anythinff  that  may  be  impossible,  pro- 
hibited by  law,  or  contrary  to  morality. 
For  the  principles  of  our  age  will  not 
permit  testamentary  dispositions  of 
such  a  character. 


Gai.  iL  235,  236,  243;  0.  vi.  4L 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  this  rule  sprang  up  in  Roman 
law,  or  how  the  gift  of  a  legacy  j^cenoe  ruyrmne  differed  from  an 
ordinary  condition.  TheopUlus,  in  his  Paraphrase,  gives  as  one 
reason  that  a  lefi^acy  ought  to  spring  from  a  feeling  of  kindness  to 
the  legatee,  and  not  be  used  as  a  means  to  punish  another.  For 
want  of  a  better  reason,  we  may  be  content  with  this. 

The  sections  of  this  Title  may  be  arranged  under  five  heads. 
The  first  treats  of  the  definition  and  general  notions  of  a  legacy 
(paragr.  1,  2,  3,  8) ;  the  second  treats  of  the  objects  given  as 
legacies  (paragr.  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  21,  22,  and 
23) ;  the  tnird  treats  of  ihe  persons  to  whom  legacies  can  be  given 
(paragr.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  32,  and  33) ;  the  fourth  of  rules  as  to 
the  position,  terms,  and  construction  of  legacies  (paragr.  29,  30, 
31,  34,  35,  and  36) ;  and  the  fifth,  of  the  loss,  dimmution,  or  in- 
crease of  things  given  as  legacies  (paragr.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20). 


Trr.  XXI.    DE  ADEMPTIONE  LEGATORUM. 


Ademptio  legatorum,  sive  eodem 
testamento  adimantur  sive  oodicillis, 


The  revocation  of  a  legacy,  whether 
made  in  the  same  testament  or  in  a 
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firma  est,  sive  contrariis  verbis  fiat  codicil,  is  valid,  and  may  be  made  in 
ademptio,  veluti  si,  quod  ita  quia  terms  contrary  to  those  of  the  gift,  as 
legaverit '  do  lego,'  ita  adimatur  *  non  when  a  testator  gives  in  these  terms, 
do  non  lego,'  sive  non  contrariis,  id  '  I  give  as  a  legacy,*  and  revokes  it  by 
est  aliis  quibosoumque  verbis.  saying,  '  I  do  not  give  as  a  legacy ' ;  or 

in  terms  not  conlarary,  that  is,  in  any 
other  form  of  expression. 
D.  xndv.  4.  3.  11. 

It  was  considered  necessary,  in  the  times  when  weight  was 
attached  to  the  formula  under  which  the  legacy  was  given,  that  the 
legacy  should  be  revoked  by  words  exactly  opposite  (contrariis 
verbis)  to  those  by  which  it  was  given,  as  in  a  legacy  per  vindica- 
tionem  the  revocation  ought  to  have  been  by  the  words  *  non  do 
non  lego  \     (Ulp.  Reg.  24.  29.) 

The  text  only  speaks  of  direct  revocation  of  legacies  by  an 
express  declaration  of  the  testator's  wishes  in  some  testamentary 
document ;  but  it  was  also  revoked  by  the  mere  wish  of  the  testator 
(nuda  voluntate,  D.  xxxiv.  4. 3. 11)  that  it  should  be  revoked  being 
in  any  way  declared.  In  such  a  case  the  legacy  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  taken  away ;  but  the  legatee  who  brought  an  action  for 
it  might  be  repelled  by  an  exception  of  dolus  raalus.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  last  Title  (paragr.  12),  that  a  sale  of  the  thing  given 
as  a  le^cy  was  held  te  be  or  not  to  be  a  revocation  of  the  legacy, 
according  as  the  testater  intended  or  did  not  intend  that  sudi 
should  be  its  effect. 

A  legacy  was  also  considered  te  be  revoked  by  implication  if 
something  occurred  after  it  was  given  which  made  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  testater  could  have  continued  te  wish  the  legatee 
te  profit  by  his  bounty ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  notorious  and  deadly 
enmity  sprang  up  between  them.     (D.  xxxiv.  4.  3.  11.) 

1.  Transferri  qnoque  legatnm  ab  1.  A  legacy  may  also  be  transferred 

alio  ad  aHmn  potest,  veluti  si  quis  from  one  person  to  another ;  as,  '  I 
ita  dixerit :  '  hominem  Stichum,  give  as  a  legacy  to  Seius  my  slave 
quem  Titio  legavi,  Seio  do  lego,'  sive  stichus,  whom  I  have  given  as  a  le- 
in  eodem  testamento  sive  in  codi-  gacy  to  Titius,'  whether  this  be  done 
cillis  hoc  fecerit :  quo  casu  simul  in  the  same  testament  or  in  codicils ; 
Titio  adimi  videbur  et  Seio  dan.        and  in  this  case  it  seems  that  at  the 

same  time  a  legacy  is  taken  from  Titius 

and  given  to  Seius. 
D.  zzxiv.  4,  6. 

The  translation  had  two  effects :  it  took  away  a  legacy  from 
one  person  and  gave  it  te  another ;  but  it  might  have  either  effect 
without  the  other.  Hie  original  legatee  might  be  dead,  and  thus 
the  legacy  useless,  and  yet  the  gift  te  the  new  legatee  would  be 
valid ;  or  the  new  legatee  might  subsequently  die,  or  he  might 
not  have  testa/menti  /actio  with  the  testater,  and  yet  the  legacy 
would  be  lost  te  the  original  legatee.     (D.  xxxiv.  4.  20.) 
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Tit.  XXII.    DE  LEGE  FALCIDIA 

Superest,  nt  de  lege  Falcidia  di-  It  remaias  to  speak  of  the  lex  Fal- 

spioiamus,  qua  modus  novissimelega-  cidia,  by  which  legacies  have  received 

tie  impositus  est.    Gum  enim  olim  their  latest  limitations.    By  the  law  of 

lege  duodecim  tabularum  libera  erat  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  testator  was  per- 

legandi  potestas,  ut  lioeret  vel  totum  mitted  to  dispose  of  his  whole  patpi- 

patrimonium  legatis  erogare  (quippe  mony  in  legacies ;  for  the  law  said, 

ea  lege  ita  cautum  esset:  'uti  le-  *As  a  man  has  disposed  of  his  pro- 

gasset  SU8B  rei  ita  jus  esto ') :  visum  perty,  so  let  the  law  be ' ;  but  it  was 

est  hano  legandi  lioentiam  coartare,  thought  proper  to  restrain  this  license 

idque    ipsorum   testatorum    gratia  even  for  the  benefit  of  testators  them- 

provisum  est  ob  id,  quod  plerumque  selves,  because  they  frequently  died 

intestati  moriebantur,  reousantibus  intestate,  the  heirs  they  instituted  re- 

scriptis    heredibus   pro    nullo   aut  fusing  to  enter  upon  an  inheritance 

minimo  lucro  hereditates  adire.    Et  from  which  they  could  receive  little  or 

cum  super  hoc  tarn  lex  Furia  quam  no  profit.     With  this  object  the  lez 

lex    Yoconia    latse    sunt,    quarum  Funa  and  the /«a;Foc(mta  were  passed; 

neutra  sufficiens  ad  rei  consumma-  and  lastly,  as  neither  of  these  was 

tionem  videbatur :   novissime  lata  found  adequate  to  the  purpose,  the  lex 

est  lex  Falcidia,  qua  cavetur,  ne  plus  Falcidia  was  enacted,  which  forbids  a 

legare  liceat,  quam  dodrantem  tot-  testator  to  give  more  in  legacies  than 

orum  bonorum,  id  est  ut,  sive  unus  three-fourths  of  all  his  property ;  so 

heres  institutus  esset  sive  plures,  that,  whether  there  be  one  or  more 

apud  eum  eosve   pars  quarta   re-  heirs  instituted,  there  must  remain  to 

maneret.  him,  or  them,  at  least  one-fourth  part 

of  the  whole. 
Gai.  ii.  224-227. 

The  lex  Furia  teatamentaria  (b.c.  182),  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  lex  Furia  or  Fuaia  Caninia,  restraining  the  testa- 
mentary manumission  of  slaves  (Bk.  i.  Tit.  7),  was  a  plebiscitum^ 
probably  of  the  year  B.c.  183.  Qaius  thus  acquaints  us  with  its 
provisions : — *  Qua,  exceptis  personia  quihuadam  (see  Ulp.  Reg^ 
xxviii  7),  ceteria  plua  mille  asaibua  legatorum  nomine  mortiave 
cauaa  caper e  permiaaum  non  eat ' ;  more  than  1000  asses  could 
not  be  given  as  a  legacy.  The  law  failed  to  effect  its  object,  as 
the  testator  was  not  restrained  in  the  number  of  legacies  he  might 
give,  but  only  in  the  amount  of  each  legacy.     (Gai.  ii.  225.) 

The  lex  Voconia,  also  called  teataTnentariay  was  a  plehiacituniy 
of  which  the  year  ac.  169  is  given  as  the  date.  Qaius  says  of  it,. 
*  Qua  cautum  eat,  ne  cui  plua  legatorum  nomine  mortiave  cauaa 
capere  liceret,  quam  heredea  caperent  * :  no  legatee  was  to  have 
more  than  each  heir  had  This  law  also  failed  in  its  object ;  as, 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  legatees  and  giving  each  a  trifling 
amount,  the  sum  received  by  the  heirs,  which  would  be  equally 
small,  might  be  too  trifling  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance.     (Gai.  ii.  226.) 

The  lex  Falcidia  (see  note  on  Tit.  18.  3)  was  a  plebiacitum 
passed  in  the  year  B.C.  40.  Its  principles  were  extended  tofidei- 
commiaaa  by  the  aenatuacon^aultum  Pega^ianum  (see  next  Title, 
para^.  5) ;  to  fideicomm^iaaa  imposed  on  heredea  ab  inteatato  by  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  (D.  xxxv.  2.  18);  to  donations  mortis 
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catuaa  by  a  rescript  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  (C.  vi.  50.  5) ;  and 
lastly,  to  donations  between  husband  and  wife  (C.  vi.  50.  12). 
The  mode  in  which  the  heir  would  avail  himself  of  the  lex  FaU 
cidia  would  be  by  repelling,  by  an  exception,  the  legatee  who 
demanded  the  whole  of  his  legacy,  when  less  than  the  whole  was 
due  by  the  lex  Falcidia. 

The  part  reserved  to  the  heir  is  spoken  of  by  the  jurists  as 
quarta  or  Falcidia.  The  commentators  more  usually  employ 
the  full  term  qiboHa  Falcidia. 

1.  Et  onm  qneaitum  esset,  duo-  L  When  two  heirs  are  instituted, 
bos  heredibus  institatis,  veluti  Titio  as  Titius  and  Seins,  a  question  has 
et  Seio,  si  Titii  pars  aut  tota  ex-  been  raised:  supposing  the  share  of 
hausta  sit  legatis,  quae  noniinatim  Titius  in  the  inheritance  is  either  en- 
abeo  data  sunt,  aut  supra  modum  on-  tirely  absorbed,  or  very  heavUv  bur- 
erata,  a  Beio  vero  aut  nulla  reliota  dened  with  legacies  specifically  charged 
sintlegata,  aut  qu8B  partem  ejus  dum-  upon  it,  while  the  share  of  Seius  is 
taxat  in  part^  dimidiaTn  minu-  wnoUy  free,  or  has  legacies  charged  on 
unt,  an,  quia  is  quartam  partem  it  only  up  to  half  its  amount,  in  such 
totius  hereditatis  aut  amplius  habet,  a  case  does  the  circumstance  of  Seius 
Titio  nihil  ex  legatis,  qusB  ab  eo  re-  having  a  clear  fourth  or  more  of  the 
licta  sunt,  retinere  liceret:  placuit,  inheritance  prevent  Titius  from  re- 
nt quartam  partem  subb  partis  sal-  taioing,  out  of  the  leffades  charged 
vam  habeat,  posse  retinere :  etenini  upon  his  share,  enou^  to  secure  a 
in  singulis  heredibus  ratio  legis  Fal-  fourth  part  of  his  own  moiety  to  him- 
cidiee  ponenda  est.  self  ?    It  has  been  decided  that  Titius 

may  retain  the  fourth  of  his  own  share, 
for  the  calculation  of  the  lex  Falcidia 
is  applicable  to  each  heir  separately. 
D.  XXXV.  2.  77. 

The  testator  is  here  supposed  to  give  a  distinct  share  of  his 
inheritance  to  two  different  persons,  and  to  burden  one  share  with 
legacies  while  leaving  the  other  free.  The  heir  whose  share  is  bur- 
dened is  entitled  to  have  a  clear  fourth  of  his  share,  although  the 
legatees  would  be  getting  less  in  the  whole  than  three-fourths  of 
the  inheritance.  The  reason  was  probably  this : — Under  the  old 
civil  law,  if  one  heir  refused  to  enter,  his  ^are  accrued  to  the  co- 
heir who  did  enter  free  of  all  burdens  (sine  onere).  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  heir  whose  share  was  burdened  had  been  induced  by  the 
right  of  retaining  the  Falcidian  fourth  to  enter,  he  would  have  re- 
fused to  enter,  and  his  share  would  have  accrued  sine  onere  to 
the  co-heir,  and  the  legatees  would  have  got  nothing.  Under  the 
leges  caducarice  the  accrual  took  place  cvmi  onere ;  but  even  then, 
although,  if  the  free  share  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the  burdened 
share,  the  two  were  taken  as  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  legatees, 
and  the  heir  who  took  both  could  take  nothing  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  two  conjoined,  if  the  legacies  were  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
remainder,  yet,  if  the  burdened  share  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the 
free  share,  he  kept  his  free  share  unimpaired,  and  was  aUowed  to 
keep  a  clear  fourth  of  the  burdened  share.     (D.  xxxv.  2.  78.) 

2.  Quantitas  autem  patrimonii,  2.  In  order  to  apply  the  Ux  Fal- 
ad  quam  ratio  legis  FalcidisB  red-    ctdio,  regard  is  had  to  the  value  of 
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the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  testa- 
tor's death.  Thns,  for  instance,  if 
he,  who  is  worth  a  hundred  aurei  at 
his  decease,  bequeaths  the  whole  hun- 
dred in  legacies,  the  legatees  receive 
no  advanti^,  if  the  inheritance,  before 
it  is  entered  upon,  should  so  increase 
by  the  labour  of  its  slaves,  the  birth 
of  children  to  female  slaves,  or  the 
produce  of  cattle,  that,  after  a  full 
payment  of  the  one  hundred  aurei  in 
legacies,  a  clear  fourth  of  iJie  whole 
estate  would  remain  to  the  heir,  for 
the  legacies  notwithstanding  would 
still  be  liable  to  a  deduction  of  one- 
fourth.  Conversely,  if  the  testator 
has  given  only  seventy-five  awrei  in 
legacies,  then  although,  before  the 
entrance  of  the  heir,  the  estate  should 
so  decrease  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the 
loss  of  slaves,  that  its  whole  value 
should  not  be  more  than  seventy- five 
awrei  or  less,  ^et  the  legacies  would 
still  be  due  without  deduction.  Nor 
is  this  prejudicial  to  the  heir,  who  is 
at  liberty  to  refuse  to  enter  on  the  in- 
heritance, but  it  obliges  the  legatees 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  heir,  so  as 
to  let  him  get  a  part,  lest,  if  the  tes- 
tament is  abandoned,  they  may  lose 
the  whole. 
D.  XXXV.  2.  73.  pr. 

The  calculation  under  the  lex  Falddia  (b.c.  4fO)  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  by 
which  the  dies  cederia  for  most  legacies  was  fixed  at  that  time. 
It  was,  moreover,  made  then,  even  if  the  dies  cedena  was  fixed 
at  some  other  time.  Between  the  death  of  the  testator  and  the 
time  of  the  heir  entering  on  the  inheritance,  the  estate  might  be 
so  deteriorated  as  to  make  it  disadvantageous  to  the  heir  to  enter ; 
and  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  the  legatees  would  have  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  him. 


igitur,  mortis  tempore  spectatur. 
Itaque  si  verbi  gratia  is,  qui  centum 
aureorum  patrimonium  habebat,  cen- 
tum aureos  legaverit,  nihil  leeatariis 
prodest,  si  ante  aditam  heremtatem 
per  servos  hereditarios  aut  ex  partu 
anoiUarum  hereditariarum  aut  ex 
fetu  peoomm  tantumaccesserit  here- 
ditati,  ut,  centum  aureis  legatomm 
nomine  erogatis,  heres  quartam  par- 
tem hereditatis  habiturus  sit,  sed 
necesse  est,  ut  nihilo  minus  ^uarta 
pars  legatis  detrahatur.  Ex  diverse 
si  septuaginta  quinque  legaverit  et 
ante  aditam  hereditatem  in  tantum 
decreverint  bona  incendiis  forte  aut 
naufragiis  aut  morte  servorum,  ut 
non  ampHus  quam  septuaginta 
quinque  aureorum  substantia  vel 
etiam  minus  relinquatur,  solida 
legata  debentur.  Nee  ea  res  dam- 
nosa  est  heredi,  cui  liberum  est  non 
adire  hereditatem:  qusB  res  efiicit, 
ut  necesse  sit  legatariis,  ne  destituto 
testamento  nihil  oonsequantur,  cum 
herede  in  portione  pacisci. 


3.  Cum  autem  ratio  legis  Falci- 
di»  ponitur,  ante  deducitur  »s  ali- 
enum,  item  funeris  impensa  et  pre- 
bia  servorum  manumissorum,  tunc 
deinde  in  reliquo  ita  ratio  habetur, 
ut  ex  eo  quarta  pars  apud  heredes 
remaneat,  tres  vero  partes  inter 
legataries  distribuantur,  pro  rata 
scilicet  portione  ejus,  quoa  cuique 
eorum  legatum  fuerit.  Itaque  si 
fingamus,  quadringentos  aureos  le- 
gates 'esse  et  patrimonii  quantita- 
tem,  ex  qua  legata  erogari  oportet, 
quadringentorum  esse,  quarta  pars 
singulis    legatariis    detrahi    debet. 


3.  When  the  calculation  of  the  Ux 
Falcidia  is  made,  the  testator*s  debts, 
his  funeral  expenses,  and  the  price 
of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  are 
deducted,  then  what  remains  is  di- 
vided, so  that  a  fourth  part  remains 
for  the  heir,  and  the  other  three  parts 
are  divided  among  the  legatees  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  legacies:  for  example,  let 
us  suppose  that  four  hundred  aurei 
have  been  given  in  legacies,  and  the 
estate  out  of  which  the  legacies  are 
to  be  paid  is  worth  no  more,  each 
legatee  must  have  a  fourth  part  sub- 
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Qaodsi  trecentos  quinqnaginta  le-  tracted  from  his  legacy;  bat,  if  we 
«ito8fiDgama8,ooiayadebetdetrahL  suppose  that  the  testator  gave  in  le- 
Quodsi  quingentoB  legaverit,  initio  gacies  three  hundred  and  fifty  aurei^ 
qninta,  &inde  quarta  detrahi  debet :  then  an  eighth  ought  to  be  deducted, 
ante  enim  detn^endum  est,  quod  And  if  he  gave  five  hundred  aurei  in 
extra  bonorura  quantitatem  est,  legacies,  first  a  fifth  must  be  deducted, 
deinde  quod  ez  bonis  apud  heredem  and  then  a  fourth.  For  that  which 
remanere  oportet.  exceeds  the  real  value  of  the  goods  of 

the  deceased  must  first  be  deducted, 
and  then  that  which  is  to  remain  to  the 
heir. 
D.  XXXV.  2.  1.  19  ;  D.  xxxv.  2.  39 ;  D.  xxxv.  2.  73.  6. 

Octava  debet  detrahi,  i.e.  one  eighth  of  the  whole,  or  fifty 
aurei,  must  be  deducted  from  the  whole  sum  given  to  the  difierent 
legatees,  the  sum  to  be  deducted  from  each  share  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  amount  of  that  share.  Each  share  would  be 
diminished  by  one-seventh. 

The  lex  Falcidia  did  not  apply  to  military  testaments.  (D. 
xxxv.  2.  17.) 

Under  the  new  system  regarding  heirs  invented  by  Justinian 
(see  Tit.  19.  6)  the  heir  entering  with  an  inventory  took  the 
Falcidian  fourth,  unless  the  testator  had  expressly  forbidden  that 
he  should  take  it ;  but  the  testator  was  now  at  liberty  to  deprive 
the  heir  of  the  Falcidian  fourth,  which  previously  he  had  not 
been.     (Nov.  1.  2.  2.) 


Tit.  XXIII.    DE  FIDEICOMMISSARIIS  HEREDITATIBUS. 

Nunc  transeamus  ad  fideicom-  Let  us  nowpassto,^c2etcommi««a; 

mis8a.    Et  prius  de   hereditatibus    and  first  we  will  treat  of  fideicommis- 
fideicommisaariis  videamus.  sary  inheritances. 

Gai.  u.  246,  247. 

Fideicommiaaa,  that  is,  trusts,  might  be  compared  to  the  insti- 
tution of  heirs,  if  the  trust  embraced  the  whole  inheritance,  and 
to  the  gift  of  legacies,  if  it  embraced  only  a  part.  In  the  former 
case  they  were  termed  hy  the  jnmstafideicoTrimiasa/ricB  hereditaies : 
in  the  laiter,  fideicommisaa  singula/nim  rerv/m.  The  text  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  fideicommiasa/ricB  hereditates. 

The  y^or^  fideicom/miasv/m  has  been  generally  retained  in  the 
translation,  instead  of  trusts,  because,  as  jideicommissa  include 
only  trusts  carrying  out  the  last  wishes  of  a  deceased  person,  the 
word  trusts,  which  is  used  much  more  widely  in  its  application, 
might  lead  to  confusion. 

Ulpian  gives  {Reg.  25.  1)  the  following  definition  of  a  fidei- 
commiasvmi :  *  QvA)d  non  civilibua  verbis,  sed  precative  reUn- 

Suitur;  nee  ex  rigore  juris  civiUs  proficiscitv/r,  sed  ex  voluntate 
atv/r  reUnquentis', 

1.  Sciendum  itaque  est,    omnia  1.  At  first  fideicommisaa  were  oi 

fideicommissa  primis  temporibus  in*    little    force ;    for  no    one  was  com- 
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firma  esse,  quia  nemo  inyitns  ooge- 
batur  prsBstare  id,  de  quo  rogatus 
erat:  qiubuB  enim  non  poterant 
hereditates  vel  legata  relinquere,  si 
reUnquebant,  fidei  committebant 
eonun,  qui  capere  ex  testamento 
poterant :  et  ideo  fideicoxnmissa 
appeUata  sunt)  quia  nuUo  vinoulo 
juiis,  sed  tantum  pudore  eorom, 
quirogabantur,continebantur.  Post- 
ea  primuB  divus  Augustus  semel 
iterumque  gratia  p^onarum  mo- 
tuSy  yel  quia  per  ipsius  salutem 
rogatus  quis  dioeretur,  aut  ob  in- 
signem  quorundam  perfidiazn  jussit 
consulibus  auctoritatem  suam  inter- 
ponere.  Quod  quia  justum  videba- 
tur  et  populare  erat,  paulatim  oon- 
versum  est  in  adsiduam  jurisdicti- 
onem :  tantusque  favor  eorum  faotus 
est,  ut  paulatim  etiam  prsetor  pro- 
prius  orearetur,  aui  fideicommissiB 
jus  diceret,  quem  ndeicommissarium 
appellabant. 


Gal  ii.  274, 


pelled  against  his  will  to  perform 
what  he  was  only  requested  to  per- 
form. When  testators  were  desirous 
of  giving  an  inheritance  or  legacy  to 
persons,  to  whom  they  could  not  di- 
rectly give  either,  wey  entrusted 
them  to  the  good  ^th  of  some  per- 
son cu>able  01  taking  by  testament ; 
and  yk&icommtMa  were  so  called,  be- 
cause their  performance  could  not 
be  enforced  by  law,  but  depended 
solely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  entrusted. 
Afterwards,  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
havinff  been  frequently  moved  by 
consideration  for  certain  persons,  or 
because  the  request  was  said  to  have 
been  made  in  tiie  name  of  the  empe- 
ror's safety,  or  on  account  of  some 
striking  instance  of  perfidy,  com- 
manded the  consuls  to  interpose  their 
authority.  Their  intervention,  being 
favoured  as  just  by  public  opinion, 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
regular  jurisdiction,  and  trusts  grew 
into  such  favour,  that  soon  a  special 
praetor  was  appointed  to  give  judgment 
in  these  cases,  and  received  the  name 
of  prxior  fideicommiasarius. 
276,  278,  286. 


The  freedom  given  by  the  introduction  of  obligatory  trusts 
was  singularly  wide.  A  testator  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
ot  fideicommiasa,  in  order  to  give  anything,  was  obliged  to  do  so 
by  a  regular  testament,  to  adopt  prescribed  formulsd,  to  use  the 
Latin  tongue.  He  could  not  give  anything  to  a  peregrimbs,  to  a 
person  proscribed,  to  a  posthumous  stranger,  or  to  an  uncertain 
person.  The  system  of  fideicommisaa  enabled  him  to  give  to 
almost  any  one  he  liked,  and  that  in  words  the  least  formal,  and 
even  without  a  testament  at  all.  (D.  xxxii.  11.  pr.  and  21.  pr.)  The 
heredea  ab  inteatatOy  if  charged  with  a  fideicoTnmissum  by  the 
person  to  whose  property  they  succeeded,  were  obliged  to  fulfil  it 
(see  par.  10).  A  man  might  rive  his  whole  inheritance  by  a 
jideicommiasvmi  to  a  woman  whom  he  was  prevented  by  the  lex 
Voconia  (b.c.  169)  from  instituting  as  heir  (Gai.  ii.  274) ;  and 
Latim  Juniani  (see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  5.  3)  could  take  fideicommisaa, 
though  not  inheritances  or  legacies.  (Gai.  ii.  276.)  The  license 
given  to  fideicommisaa  was,  indeed,  diminished  by  different  en- 
actments, and  they  were  gradually  placed  more  and  more  on  the 
footing  of  legacies.  Thus  by  one  senatuaconaultiim,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  power  of  giving  a  fideicommiaaum  to  a 
peregrinua  (Gai.  ii.  285),  by  another  the  power  of  giving  one  to 
a  posthumous  stranger  or  uncertain  person,  was  taken  away.  (Gai. 
iL  287.)  Again,  the  aenatuaconav^ltvjm  Pega^anum  (a.d.  73) 
subjected  fideicommisaa  to  the  rules  of  the  ieas  Papia  Poppcea 
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(Gai.  il  286) ;  and  a  testamentary  tutor  could  never  be  appointed 
by  Afideicommiasum.  (Gal  ii.  289.)  Fideicommissa  were,  indeed,, 
always  something  beside  and  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Roman  law. 
Augustus  merely  ordered  that,  in  a  case  of  great  hardship,  the 
consuls  should  interfere.  Then  a  magistrate  was  created  whose 
business  it  was  to  interfere  in  cases  which  wanted  it ;  but  there 
was  nothing  like  an  action  at  law  to  enforce  fideicommissa. 
(Ulp.  Reg.  25.  12.)  The  fideicommisscurius  applied  for  aid  aa 
having  equity  on  his  side ;  and  if  the  magistrate  chose  to  inter- 
fere, the  regular  course  of  the  law  was  stayed,  and  the  trust  en- 
forced The  proceeding  was  always  extra  orditiem  (Gai.  ii.  278), 
and  the  jurisdiction  was  exercised  throughout  the  year,  while 
legacies  could  only  be  claimed  on  days  cum  res  aguntur,  of 
which,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  there  were  230  in  the  year.  (Gal 
ii.  279 ;  Demanqeat,  i  790.) 

The  fideicommissv/nt  itself  did  not,  like  a  legacy,  directly 
transfer  the  property  in  an  inheritance  or  in  any  particular  thing, 
and  of  course  did  not  give  any  right  to  a  real  action.  The  giving 
up  of  the  inheritance  was,  however,  effected  by  the  mere  consent 
of  the  heir,  even  before  tradition. 

2.  Imprimis  igitur  soiendum  est,  2.  We  must  first  observe  that  some 
opus  esse,  ut  aJiquis  recto  jure  tes-  one  must  be  duly  appointed  heir  in 
tamento  heres  instituatur  ejusque  the  testament ;  and  then  it  must  be 
fidei  committatxir,  ut  earn  heredita-  entrusted  to  his  good  faith  to  give  over 
tem  alii  restituat :  aiioquin  inutile  the  inheritance  to  some  other  person  ; 
est  testamentum,  in  quo  nemo  heres  for  otherwise  the  testament  is  ineffec- 
instituitur.  Cum  igitur  aliquis  scrip-  tual,  as  being  one  in  which  no  one  i» 
serit :  '  Lucius  Titius  heres  esto,*  instituted  heir.  And,  therefore,  when 
poterit  adicere :  <  rogo  te,  Luoi  TiU,  a  testator  has  said,  *  Let  Lucius  Titius 
ut,  cum  primimi  possis  hereditatem  be  my  heir,*  he  may  add, '  and  I  request 
meam  adire,  eam  Gaio  Seio  reddas,  you,  Lucius  Titius,  that,  so  soon  as 
restituas'.  Potest  autem  quisque  et  you  can  enter  upon  my  inheritance, 
de  parte  restituendaheredemrogare:  you  will  make  over  and  give  it  up  to 
et  Uberum  est  vel  pure  vel  sub  con-  Gains  Seius '.  A  testator  may  also  re- 
dicione  relinquere  fideiconmiissum  quest  his  heir  to  give  over  a  part  of 
vel  ex  die  ceorto.  the  inheritance  oiSy,  and  may  leave 

the  fideicommiasum  absolutely  or  con- 
ditionally, or  from  a  certain  day. 
Gai.  iL  248,  250. 

Of  course,  if  there  was  no  heir  instituted,  there  could  be  no 

Eerson  to  charge  by  testament  with  the  trust  {nemo  fiduciarius) ; 
ut  the  testator  might  charge  the  heredes  ah  intestato  (par.  10). 
The  person  who  made  the  fideicomm^issum  was  termed  the 
fldeicommittens ;  the  person  requested  to  perform  it,  fiduci- 
arius ;  and  the  person  to  be  benehted  by  it,  fideicom/missarius. 

3.  Bestituta  autem  hereditate,  is  3.  After  an  heir  has  restored  the 
quidem,  qui  restituit,  nihilo  minus  inheritance,  he  still  continues  heir, 
heres  permanet :  is  vero,  qui  recipit  But  he,  who  receives  the  inheritance^ 
hereditatem,  aliquando  heredis  ali-  was  formerly  sometimes  considered  in 
quando  legatarii  loco  habebatur.  the  light  of  an  heir,  and  sometimes  in 

that  of  a  legatee. 
Gai.  iL  261. 
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In  order  to  protect  himself,  the  heir  who  remained  liable  to  all 
actions  of  creditors  against  the  inheritance  had  recourse  to  a  fiction 
of  law.  He  sold  nummo  aealertio  the  inheritance  to  the  jidei- 
commiascmua,  and  they  entered  into  mutual  agreements  called 
emptoB  et  venditce  hereditatia  stipulationes  (Gai.  ii  252),  by 
which  the  fiducia/rivs,  though  remaining  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
responsible  for  the  charges  upon  the  inheritance,  was  protected 
from  ultimate  harm  by  having  a  remedy  against  the  fideicom- 
Tniasariua,  who  in  his  turn  bargained  that  the  fiduciwriua  would 
hand  everything  over.  Thus  Gains  says  of  the  ^/Icieicomm-wsoritw, 
*  Olim  nee  heredis  loco  erat,  nee  legata/rii :  sedpotiua  emptoria '. 


4.  Et  in  NeroniB  quidem  tem- 
poribufi  TrebeUio  Maziino  et  AniuBO 
Seneoa  consulibus  senatusoonsiiltimi 
factum  est  quo  cautum  est,  at  si 
cui  hereditas  ez  fideicommissi  oansa 
restituta  sit,  omnes  actioneSy  que 
jure  dvili  heredi  et  in  heredem  com- 
peterent,  ei  et  in  eimi  darentur,  cui 
ex  fideicommisso  restituta  esset 
hereditas.  Post  quod  senatusoon- 
sultum  prsetor  utiles  aotiones  ei  et  in 
eum,  qui  recepit  hereditatem,  quasi 
heredi  et  in  heredem  dare  ccspit 

Gai.  ii.  253 


4.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  TrebelSus  Mazimus  and 
AnnsBus  Seneca,  a  aenatuicorutdtum 
was  passed,  providing  that,  after  an  in- 
heritance had  been  restored  under  a 
fideicommiaswn,  all  actions,  which  by 
the  civil  law  might  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  heir,  shoidd  be  permitted 
for  and  against  him  to  whom  the  in- 
heritance was  restored.  After  this, 
the  prsBtor  began  to  give  equitable  ac- 
tions for  and  against  the  person  who 
received  an  inheritance,  as  if  for  and 
against  an  heir. 
D.  zxxL  1.  2. 


The  8enatu8C07i8ultum  Trebellianum  (a,d.  62)  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  any  such  fiction  as  that  of  a  sale.  The  fideicom- 
Tniaaa/i^ua  stepped  at  once  into  the  place  of  the  herea  inatitutua. 
All  the  actions  belonging  to  the  inheritance  were  given  him  in 
the  sh£tpe  of  actionea  utilea.  (See  Introd.  sec.  106.)  If  creditors 
sued  the  herea  inatitutua,  he  had  the  exceptio  reatitutcB  heredi- 
tatia; he  might  plead  that  he  had  given  over  the  inheritance  as 
he  had  been  directed. 


5.  Sed  quia  heredes  scripti,  cum 
aut  totam  hereditatem  aut  piene 
totam  plerumque  restituere  roga- 
bantur,  adire  hereditatem  ob  nidlum 
vel  minimum  lucrum  reousabant 
atque  ob  id  eztinguebantur  fidei- 
commissa;  postea  Yespasiani  Au- 
gusti  temporibus  Pegaso  et  Pusione 
consulibus  senatus  censuit,  ut  ei, 
qui  rogatus  esset  hereditatem  resti- 
tuere, perinde  hceret  quartam  par- 
tem retinere,  atque  lege  Falddia  ez 
legatis  retinere  conceditur.  Ez 
singulis  quoque  rebus,  qusB  per  fidei- 
commissimi  relinquuntur,  eadem 
retentio  permissa  est.  Post  quod 
senatusoonsultum  ipse  heres  onera 
hereditaria  sustinebat :  ille  autem, 
qui  ez  fideiconmiisso  recepit  partem 


5.  But  the  instituted  heirs,  being  in 
most  cases  requested  to  restore  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole  of  an  in- 
heritance, often  refused  to  accept  it,  as 
they  would  receive  little  or  no  advan- 
tage, and  thus  ,/k{eicofiimma  were  fre- 
quently eztinguished ;  and  therefore, 
subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  in  the  consulship 
of  Pegasus  and  Pusio,  the  senate  de- 
creed, that  an  heir,  who  was  requested 
to  restore  an  inheritance,  might  retain 
a  fourth,  just  as  in  the  case  of  legacies 
he  might  by  the  Faloidian  law.  And 
the  same  deduction  is  allowed  in  par- 
ticular things,  which  are  left  by  a 
fidexcommis9wm.  For  some  time  after 
this  aertatiuconsultum  the  heir  aJone 
bore  the  charges  of  the  inheritance; 
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hereditatiB,  legatarii  partiarii  loco  and  he  who  had  received  a  share  or 
erat,  id  ert  ejus  legatarii,  cui  pars  part  of  an  inheritance,  nnder  a  fidei- 
bonorum  legabatur.  Qusb  species  commissunit  was  regarded  as  a  part 
legati  partitio  Yooabatnr,  quia  cmn  legatee,  that  is,  a  legatee  having  a 
herede  legatarius  partiebatur  here-  legacy  of  a  share  of  the  property,  a 
ditatem.  Unde  quae  solebant  stipnl-  species  of  legacy  which  was  called  par- 
ationes  inter  heredem  et  partiarimn  tition,  because  the  legatee  took  a  part 
legatarinm  interponi,  eaedem  inter*  of  the  inheritance  together  with  the 
ponebantur  inter  enm,  qtd  ez  fidei-  heir.  Thus  the  same  stipulations 
commisso  recepit  hereditatenoi,  et  which  were  formerly  in  use  between 
heredem,  id  est  ut  et  lucrum  et  the  heir  and  partiary  legatee,  were 
damnum  hereditariun  pro  rata  parte  likewise  made  between  the  person  who 
inter  eos  commune  sit.  received   the   inheritance  under   the 

fideicommisaum  and  the  heir,  that  ip, 
they  stipulated  they  would  share  the 
benefits  and  the  charges  of  the  inherit- 
ance between  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  interests. 
Gal  ii.  254. 


The  senatusconaultum  Trebellianv/m  (a.d.  62)  protected  the 
ftdv^ia/riua  from  any  harm ;  but  it  gave  him  no  incitement  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance.  Why  should  he  take  an  inheritance  which  he 
had  instantly  to  transfer  to  another  ?  The  trust  might  thus  perish ; 
and,  to  remedy  this,  the  senatuacoTisultum  Pegasianum  (a.d.  73) 
permitted  the  herea  inatitutus  to  retain  a  fourth  just  as  the  lex 
FaZddia  ipermitted  in  the  case  of  legacies.  Even  the  term  qua/rta 
FcdddAa  was  applied  to  the  fourth  retained  by  the  fiduciarvus 
keres.  (D.  xxxvi.  1. 16.  9.)  The  fideicommisaa/riua  in  this  respect 
became  exactly  like  a  legatee.  As  having  a  definite  part  of  the 
inheritance,  he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  legatee  of  a  part  of 
the  inheritance,  and,  as  the  text  says  (par.  3),  the  fideicommiss- 
Ofrius  was,  under  the  aenatuacorisultvmi  Trebellianum  (A.D.  62), 

? laced  in  the  position  of  an  heir,  and  under  the  senatuaconaultv/m 
^egasianwn  (a,d.  73)  in  that  of  a  legatee. 
A  testator  sometimes  gave  a  legatee  not  a  particular  thing,  but 
a  certain  share  in  his  whole  property.  The  legatee  (then  termed 
legatarius  partiarius)  took,  in  this  case,  per  v/aiversitatem ;  but 
he  was  not  thereby  made  an  heir,  not  having  been  formally  insti- 
tuted ;  and  if  there  was  no  heir  who  entered  on  the  inheritance, 
the  legacy  was  extinguished.  The  claims  of  creditors  against  the 
inheritance  were  made  exclusively  against  the  heir,  and  the  heir 
alone  could  recover  sums  due  to  the  inheritance.  Thus  it  was 
necessary  that,  if  the  heir  paid  a  creditor,  the  legatee  should  ac- 
count to  him  for  a  part  of  the  payment  proportionate  to  his  share 
of  the  inheritance ;  while  if  the  legatee  wished  that  his  share  should 
be  increased  by  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  inheritance,  he 
could  only  effect  this  through  the  heir.  Accordingly  they  made 
stipulations  with  each  other,  termed  stimulationes  partis  et  pro 
pa/rte.  By  one  of  these  stipulations  the  heir  bound  the  legatee  to 
pay  a  proportion  of  sums  expended  in  satisfaction  of  claims  against 
the  inheritance  ;  by  the  other  the  legatee  bound  the  heir  to  account 
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to  him  for  his  share  of  sums  received  in  satisfaction  of  debts  owing 
to  the  inheritance.  The  fideicommiasa/riua  was  on  the  footing  of 
sudi  a  legatee  under  the  sencUvsconawltvmb  Pegaaianwm,  and  the 
atipulationea  pa/rtia  et  pro  pa/rte  were  made  between  the  heir 
and  the  fideicommiasa/rivs. 


6.  Ergo  si  quidem  non  pins 
•quam  dodrantem  hereditatis  scrip- 
tiis  heres  rogatus  sit  restitaere,  tunc 
•ez  Trebelliano  senatnsconsulto  resti- 
tuebator  hereditas  et  in  atrumqne 
actiones  hereditarisB  pro  rata  psuiie 
dabantur:  in  heredem  quidem  jure 
civili,  in  eum  vero,  qui  recipiebat 
hereditatem,  ex  senatnsconsulto  Tre- 
belliano tamquam  in  heredem.  At 
si  plus  quam  dodrantem  vel  etiam 
totam  hereditatem  restituererogatus 
sit,  locus  erat  Pegasiano  senatnscon- 
sulto, et  heres,  qui  semel  adierit 
hereditatem,  si  modo  sua  voluntate 
adierit,  sive  retinuerit  quartam  par- 
tem sive  noluerit  retinere,  ipse  imi- 
versa  onera  hereditaria  sustinebat. 
Sed  quarta  quidem  retenta,  quasi 
partis  et  pro  parte  stipulationes  in- 
^rponebantur  tamquam  inter  par- 
tiarium  legatarimn  et  heredem:  si 
vero  totam  hereditatem  restituerit, 
'CmptsB  et  venditsB  hereditatis  stip- 
idationes  interponebantur.  Sed  si 
recuset  scriptus  heres  adire  heredi- 
tatem ob  id,  quod  dicat,  eam  sibi 
suspectam  esse  quasi  damnosam, 
cavetur  Pegasiano  senatnsconsulto, 
ut  desiderante  eo,  cui  restituere 
rogatus  est,  jussu  pnetoris  adeat  et 
restituat  hereditatem  perindeque  ei 
et  in  eum,  qui  recipit  hereditatem, 
actiones  dentur,  acsi  juris  est  ex  Tre- 
belliano senatusoonsulto :  quo  casu 
nullis  stipulationibus  opus  est,  ^uia 
simul  et  nuio,  qui  restituit,  securitas 
datur  et  actiones  hereditarise  ei  et  in 
emn  transferuntur,  qui  recipit  here- 
ditatem, utroque  senatusoonsulto  in 
Jiac  specie  ooncurrente. 


Gai.  L 


6.  Therefore,  if  the  instituted  heir 
was  not  requested  to  restore  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  inheritance,  he  re- 
stored such  part  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  senatiuconaultum 
Trebellianum;  and  all  actions  which 
concern  an  inheritance,  might  be 
brought  against  each  according  to  their 
respective  shares — against  the  heir,  by 
the  civil  law,  and  against  him  who  re- 
ceived the  ii^eritance,  by  the  senatus- 
conntltwn  Trebellianum,  as  though 
against  an  heir.  But  if  the  instituted 
heir  was  requested  by  the  testator  to 
restore  the  whole  inheritance,  or  more 
than  three-fourths,  then  the  senatus- 
canaiUtum  Pegasianum  became  appU- 
cable ;  and  the  heir  who  had  once 
entered  on  the  inheritance,  provided 
he  did  so  voluntarily,  was  obliged  to 
sustain  all  the  charges  of  the  inherit- 
ance, whether  he  haa.  retained  or  had 
declined  to  retain  his  fourth.  When 
the  heir  did  retain  a  fourth  part,  what 
are  called  stipulations  partis  et  pro 
parte  were  entered  into,  just  as  oe- 
tween  a  legatee  of  part  and  an  heir ; 
and,  when  the  heir  did  not  retain  a 
fouilih,  then  stipulations  emptas  et  ven- 
ditx  hereditcUis  were  entered  into.  But 
if  the  instituted  heir  refused  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  alleging  that  he 
feared  he  should  lose  by  doing  so,  it 
was  provided,  by  the  8enatu80on9ultum 
Pegasianwrrij  that,  on  the  demand  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  been  requested 
to  restore  the  inheritance,  he  should, 
under  an  order  of  the  praetor,  enter  on 
the  inheritance,  and  give  it  over ;  and 
that  all  actions  might  be  brought  by  or 
against  him  who  received  the  inherit- 
ance, as  in  a  case  falling  under  the  sen- 
atusconsultwn  Trebelhanwn.  And  in 
this  case  stipulations  are  not  necessary, 
for  the  heir,  who  restores  the  inherit- 
ance, is  secured,  and  all  actions  con- 
cerning an  inheritance  are  transferred 
to  and  against  him,  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived, there  being,  in  this  instance, 
a  concurrent  application  of  both  sen- 
atu8Consulta. 
255-268. 
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The  8enatti8Con8ultum  Trebellianum  was  not  abrogated  by  the 
Pegasianum.  They  applied  to  different  cases.  If  the  fourth  was 
expressly  reserved  to  the  herea  fiducia/riua,  he  took  the  other  three 
parts,  and  immediately  restored  or  transferred  them  to  ihefidei- 
commworitta,  who  had  the  position  oiheresfideicommisaamua,  and 
all  the  actions  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  so  far  as  his  share 
extended.  But  if  the  fourth  was  not  reserved,  the  senatuacon" 
9idtv/m  Pegaaianv/m  became  applicable.  The  fidtuda/riua  heres  re- 
tained the  fourth,  and  the  Jideicommissa/rius  held  the  position  of 
a  legatee.  The  herea  inatitutua  might,  however,  not  choose  to 
retain  the  fourth.  He  might  enter  on  the  inheritance,  and  at 
once  voluntarily  transfer  the  whole  to  the  fideicommiaaaritua.  The 
jurists  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  aeTiatuaconaultum  under 
which  he  then  entered.  (D.  xxxvi.  1.  45.)  Oaius  thinks  it  was 
under  the  Pegaaianv/m^  for  the  actionea  heredita/ricB  did  not  pass 
without  stipulations.  (Gai.  ii.  257.)  If  he  refused  to  enter  on 
the  inheritance,  the  praetor  compelled  him,  by  a  power  given  in 
the  aenatibaconaultv/m  Pegaaianum,  and  he  was  placed  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  if  he  had  entered  under  the  aenatuaconaultum 
Trebellianv/m.  He  had  no  fourth  reserved  for  him ;  and  all  actions 
passed  at  once  to  ihe  fideicommiaaamv^. 


7.  Sed  quia  stipnlationes  ez 
senatusconsmto  Pegasiano  descen- 
dentes  et  ipsi  antiquitati  displicuer- 
unt  et  quibusdam  oasibus  captiosas 
eas  homo  ezoelsi  ingenii  Papinianus 
appellat  et  nobis  in  legibns  magis 
aimplicitas  quam  difficultas  placet, 
ideo  omnibnB  nobis  suggestis  tam 
similitudinibns  quam  differentiis 
utriusque  senatusoonsulti,  placuit 
ezploso  senatusoonsidto  Pegasiano, 
quod  postea  supervenit,  omnem 
auctoritatem  TrebeUiano  senatus- 
considto  prsstare,  ut  ez  eo  fidei* 
commissarisB  hereditates  restituan- 
tur,  sive  habeat  heres  ez  voluntate 
testatoris  quartam  sive  plus  sive 
minus  sive  penitus  nihil,  ut  tunc, 
quando  vel  nihil  vel  minus  quarta 
apud  eum  remaneat,  lioeat  ei  vel 
quartam  vel  quod  deest,  ez  nostra 
auctoritate  retinere  vel  repetere 
solutum,  quasi  ez  TrebeUiano  sena- 
tusconsulto  pro  rata  portione  acti- 
onibus  tam  in  hereoem  quam  in 
fideicommissarium  competentibus. 
Si  vero  totam  hereditatem  sponte 
restituerit,  omnes  hereditariaB  acti- 
ones  fideicommissario  et  adversus 
eum  competunt;  sed  etiam  id, 
quod  prsBcipuum  Pegasiani  senatus- 
consulti  fuerat,  ut,  quando  recusabat 
heres  scriptus  sibi  datam  heredita- 
tem adire,  necessitas  ei  imponeretur 


7.  But,  as  the  stipulations,  which 
arose  from  the  sencUusconnUtumPega- 
aianwn,  were  displeasing  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  Papinian,  a  man  of  great 
genius,  considers  them  in  some  cases  as 
captious ;  and  as  we  prefer  simplicity 
to  complezity  in  matters  of  law,  we 
have  been  pleased,  upon  comparing 
the  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment in  these  two  sencUtueonsulta,  to 
abrogate  the  senatusconsultiMn  Pega- 
sianum, which  was  subsequent  to  the 
senatiuconsultum  Trebellianum,  and 
to  give  an  ezclusive  authority  to  the 
8enatu8Con9tUtum  Trebellianum,  by 
which  all  fideicommissary  inheritances 
shall  be  restored  for  the  future,  whether 
the  testator  has  given  by  his  will  a 
fourth  part  of  his  estate  to  the  insti- 
tuted heir,  or  more,  or  less,  or  nothing 
at  all,  so  that,  when  nothing  is  given 
to  the  heir,  or  less  than  a  fourth  part, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  retain  a  fourth, 
or  as  much  as  will  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency, by  virtue  of  our  authority,  or 
to  demand  repayment  of  it  if  he  has 
paid  it  over;  and  actions  may  be 
brought  both  against  the  heir  and  the 
fideicommiMariv^  according  to  their 
respective  interests,  as  if  under  the 
aenatusconsultum  Trebellianum.  But, 
shoidd  the  heir  voluntarily  restore  the 
whole  inheritance,  all  actions  concern- 
ing an  inheritance  may  be  brought 
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totam  hereditatem  yolenti  fideicom- 
miBsario  restitaere  et  omnes  ad  earn 
et  oontra  etiin  transirent  actiones, 
eli  hoc  transposuimus  ad  senatas- 
consultum  Trobellianmxi,  ut  ex  hoc 
Bolo  et  necessitas  heredi  imponatnr, 
si  ipso  nolente  adire  fideioommis- 
sarius  desiderat  restitui  sibi  here- 
ditatem, nullo  nee  daomo  nee  oom- 
modo  apud  heredem  manente. 


by  or  against  the  fideieofnmissarius. 
^d,  as  to  the  most  important  pro- 
Tision  of  the  9enatu8Con9ulti4/in  Pega- 
Hanwrn^  that,  when  an  instituted  heir 
refused  to  accept  an  inheritance,  he 
might  be  constrained  to  restore  it  to 
the  fdeicommi8saHu8  if  he  demanded 
it,  and  that  all  actions  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  against  him,  we  have 
transferred  this  provision  to  the 
denatuscontuUwn  Trebellianum,  by 
which  alone  this  obligation  is  now  laid 
upon  the  heir,  when  he  himself  refuses 
to  enter  on  tiie  inheritance,  and  the 
fideicommi88ariu8  is  desirous  that  it 
should  be  restored,  the  heir  in  this  case 
receiving  neither  gain  nor  loss. 

Justinian  unites  the  two  8enatvscons\iUa  into  one,  giving  them 
the  name  of  the  aenatuaconswltwm  TrebeUianv/m,  'Hie  heir  is  to 
retain  a  fourth,  as  under  the  aenatvscoTisultuLTn  Pegasianum,  but 
actions  are  to  be  brought  for  or  against  the  heir  and  the^/lc^^icom- 
mi^aoriufiinproportiontotheir  shares,  the^(26ico7n.mi88(mit8  being 
thus  in  loco  heredia  as  to  his  share,  as  undfer  the  senatuaconsultv/m 
TrebelUcmv/m.  If  the  heir  would  not  enter,  then  he  was  compelled 
to  do  so,  but  was  protected  against  all  loss,  as  under  the  aenatus- 
conaultwm  Pegaaicmv/m, 

Repetere  sohbtwm.  Before  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the 
keres  could  not  re-demand  the  fourth,  if  he  had  once  paid  it  over. 
(Paul.  Sent.  iv.  3,  4.) 


8.  Nihil  autem  interest,  utrum 
aliquis  ez  asse  heres  institutus  aut 
totam  hereditatem  aut  pro  parte  re- 
stituere  rogatur,  an  ex  parte  heres 
institutus  aut  totam  partem  aut 
partis  partem  restituere  rogatur : 
nam  et  hoc  casu  eadem  observari 
prsBoepimus,  que  in  totius  heredi- 
tatis  restitutione  diximus. 

Gal 

9.  Si  quis  una  aliqua  re  deducta 
sive  prsBcepta^  qun  quartam  con- 
tinet,  veluti  fundo  vel  alia  re,  roga- 
tus  sit  restituere  hereditatem,  siinili 
modo  ex  Trebelliano  senatusconsulto 
restitutio  fiat,  perinde  ac  si  quarta 

Earte  retenta  rogatus  esset  reliquam 
ereditatem  restituere.  Sed  illud 
interest,  quod  altero  casu,  id  est 
ciun  deducta  sive  prsecepta  aliqua 
re  restituitur  hereditas  in  solidmn 
ex  eo  senatusconsulto  actiones  trans- 
feruntur  et  res,  quae  remanet  apud 
heredem,  sine  ullo  onere  hereditario 
apud  eum  manet,  quasi  ex  legato  ei 


8.  But  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  heir  is  instituted  to  the 
whole  inheritance,  and  is  requested  to 
restore  the  whole  or  a  part,  or  whether, 
being  instituted  to  a  part  only,  he  is 
requested  to  restore  that  entire  part, 
or  a  portion  of  it ;  for  we  enjoin  that 
the  same  rules  be  observed  in  the 
latter  case,  as  in  case  of  restitution  of 
the  whole. 

ii269. 

9.  If  an  heir  is  requested  by  a 
testator  to  give  up  an  inheritance^ 
after  deducting  or  excepting  some 
particidar  thing,  equivalent  to  a  fourth 
of  the  whole,  as  a  piece  of  land,  or 
anything  else,  he  will  give  it  up  under 
the  tenatiLscansultum  Trebeltianum^ 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  requested  to 
restore  the  remainder  of  an  inherit- 
ance, after  retaining  a  fourth.  But 
there  is  this  difference:  in  the  first 
case,  when  an  heir  is  requested  to 
give  up  an  inheritance,  after  deduct- 
ing or  excepting  a  paHicular  thing, 
then,  according  to  that  aencttuseon- 
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•dquinta,  altero  vero  oasu,  id  est 
ennif  qnarta  parte  re^nta,  rogatus 
est  heres  restltaere  hereditatem  et 
restituit,  BcindaQtnr  actiones  et  pro 
dodrante  quidem  tranafexaniiir  ad 
fideJoormniiwarimn^  pro  quadrante 
remaneant  apnd  heredem.  Quin 
etiam  licet  io  una  re,  qua  deduota 
ant  prscepta,  restituere  aliqtds  he- 
reditatem  rogatus  est,  maTima  pars 
hereditatis  contmeatur,  seque  in 
solidmn  transferuntur  actiones  et 
gecmn  deliberare  debet  is,  oni  re- 
stitnitur  hereditas,  an  ezpediat  sibi 
restitm.  Eadem  soilioet  interveni- 
nnt  et  si  dnabns  pluribusve  re- 
bus deductis  pnBceptisye  restituere 
hereditatem  rogatus  sit.  Sed  et  si 
certa  summa  deduota  prsBceptaye, 
que  quartam  yel  etiam  mazimam 
partem  hereditatis  continet,  rogatus 
sit  aJiquis  hereditatem  restituere, 
idem  juris  est.  Quae  dizimus  de  eo, 
qui  ez  asse  heres  institutus  est, 
eadem  transferimus  et  ad  eum,  qui 
ez  parte  heres  soriptus  est. 


9tUtum,  all  actions  are  transferred 
to  and  against  the  fideicommdssariua, 
and  what  remains  to  the  heir  is  free 
from  all  incumbrances  connected  with 
the  inheritance,  as  if  acquired  by 
legacy.  In  the  second  case,  when  an 
heir  is  requested  to  give  up  an  inherit- 
ance after  retaining  a  fomrth  to  him- 
self, all  actions  are  pronortionably 
divided ;  those  which  regara  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  estate  being  transferred 
to  the  fideicofnmiasariuaj  and  those 
which  regard  the  one-f  ourtii  remaining 
to  the  heir.  And,  even  if  an  heir  is 
requested  to  give  up  an  ii^eritance, 
after  making  a  deduction  or  ezception 
of  some  particular  thing,  which  com- 
prises the  greatest  part  of  the  whole 
inheritance,  all  actions  are  still  trans- 
ferred to  the  fideicommi89ariu8,  who 
ought  then  to  consider  whether  it  will 
be  ezpedient  or  not,  that  the  inherit- 
ance should  be  given  up  to  him.  All 
this  appHes  equally,  whether  an  heir 
is  requested  to  ^ve  up  an  inheritance 
after  a  deduction  or  ezception  of 
two,  or  more,  particular  things,  or  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  wmch  may 
comprise  a  fourth  or  even  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inheritance.  What  we  have 
said  of  an  heir  who  is  instituted  to 
the  whole  of  an  inheritance,  applies 
equally  to  one  who  is  instituted  only 
to  apart. 


D.  zzzvi.  1. 1.  16.  21 ;  D.  zzzvi.  1.  30.  3. 


If  the  testator  gave  a  particular  object  to  the  heres  inatitutvs 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  the  fourth  of  the  inheritance,  the  law 
considered  this  as  a  specific  legacy  given  to  the  heres.  The  Jidei- 
coramisaomua  took  the  whole  inheritance  except  this  part,  and  all 
the  actions  of  the  whole  inheritance  were  transferred  to  him.  If 
the  particular  object  did  not  equal  a  fourth,  Mardan  says  that 
the  emperor  would  not  suffer  the  heir  to  daim  any  addition. 
(D.  xxxvi.  1.  30.  4.)  Justinian  retains  the  distinction  between 
a  particular  object  being  given,  and  a  general  direction  to  retain 
a  fourth.  But  he  decides  that  if  a  particular  object  was  given 
not  equal  in  value  to  a  fourth,  the  heir  may  retain  enough  to 
complete  his  fourth,  and  that  all  actions  relatm^to  the  part  so  re- 
tained shall  pass  to  him,  and  all  others  to  the  jQ^icommisaarius. 
(Cod.  vi  60.  11.) 


10.  Pneterea  intestatus  quoque 
moriturus  potest  rogare  eum,  ad 
quern  bona  sua  vel  legitime  jure  vel 
nonorario  pertinere  intellegit,  ut 
hereditatem  suam  totam  partemve 
ejus  aut  rem  aliquam,  veluti  fundum. 


10.  Moreover,  a  man  about  to  die 
intestate  may  request  the  person,  to 
whom  he  knows  his  estate  will  pass, 
either  by  the  civil  or  prsstorian  law,  to 
give  up  to  a  third  person  the  whole 
inheritance,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  any  par- 
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homineni,  peouniam  alioui  restituat :  tionlar  thing,  as  a  pieoe  of  land,  a 
onm  aJioqnin  legata  nisi  ex  testa-  slave,  or  a  sum  of  money.  Leg^es, 
mento  non  valeant.  on  the  contrary,  are  only  yaJid  when 

given  by  testament. 
Gai.  iL  270. 

Antoninus  Pius  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Ux  Falcidia 
and  consequent! jr  of  the  senoitv^ccmsultwm,  Pegasianum  (D.  xxxv. 
2.  18),  and  the  Jurists  those  of  the  senatvsconsultvmt  Trebelli- 
anv/m,  to  trusts  imposed  on  heredea  ah  intestato.   (D.  xxxvi  6. 1.) 

11.  Emn  qnoqne,  cui  aliquid  re-  IL  A  fideieommitsariua  may  also 
stitnitnr,  potest  rogare,  ut  id  mr-  himself  be  requested  to  give  up  to 
SOS  ahi  totmn  ant  partem  vel  etiam  another  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
aJind  aJiqnid  restituat.  what  he  receives,  or  even  something 

else. 
Gai.  ii.  271. 

The  fideicommiaaa/rius,  who  was  thus  only  a  vehide  to  pass  on 
the  inheritance  to  another  fideicommisaa/rius,  could  not  retain  a 
fourth  for  himself,  if  the  heir  had  already  retained  a  fourth.  The 
object  of  the  lex  Falcidia  was  merely  to  secure  an  heir,  not  in 
all  cases  to  give  a  fourth  to  the  person  who  virtually  had  the 
inheritance ;  but  when  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance  by 
jorder  of  the  praBtor,  and  therefore  did  not  retain  a  fourth,  then 
the  fideicommiaaa/riv£  stood  in  the  place  of  the  heir,  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  apply  the  lex  Falcidia,  as  if  representing  the  heir, 
against  legatees,  but  not  against  a  second  fideic(yramiaaa/riua, 
(D.  xxxvi.  1.  63.  11.) 

12.  Et  quia  prima  fideicommis-  12.  Originally  all  fiduciarv  gifts  de- 
sorum  ounabula  a  fide  heredum  pended  omv  upon  the  good  faith  of 
pendent  et  tam  nomen  quam  sub-  the  heir :  whence  they  took  their  name 
stantiam  aoceperunt  et  ideo  divus  as  well  as  their  character.  To  remedy 
Augustus  ad  necessitatem  juris  ea  this,  the  Emperor  Augustus  made  them 
detraxit :  nuper  et  nos,  eundem  obligatory  in  law,  and  we  have  lately 
principem superare oontendentes, ex  endeavoured  to  surpass  that  prince; 
facto,  quod  Tribonianus  vir  ezcelsus,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  case  brought 
qusestor  sacri  palatii,  suggessit,  con-  to  our  notice  by  the  most  eminent  Tri- 
stitutionem  fecimus,  per  quam  dis-  bonian,  queestor  of  our  sacred  palace, 
poBuimus:  si  testator  fidei  heredis  we  have  enacted  by  a  constitution, 
sui  commisit,  ut  vel  hereditatem  vel  that  if  a  testator  has  entrusted  to  ^e 
speciale  fideicommissum  restituat,  faith  of  his  heir  the  restoration  of  an 
et  neque  ex  scriptura  neque  ex  inheritance,  or  any  particular  thing, 
quinque  testium  numero,  qui  in  and  the  fact  cannot  oe  proved  either 
ndeicommissis  legitimus  esse  nosci-  by  any  writing  or  by  five  witnesses 
tur,  res  possit  mianif  estari,  sed  vel  (we  legal  number  in  such  cases),  there 
pauciores  quam  quinque  vel  nemo  having  been  fewer,  or  perhaps  no  wit- 
penitus  testis  intervenerit,  tunc  sive  nesses  present,  then,  wnether  it  is  his 
pater  heredis  sive  alius  quicumque  father  who  has  thus  trusted  to  the 
sit,  qui  fidem  elegit  heredis  et  ab  eo  good  faith  of  the  heir,  and  begged 
aliquid  restitui  voluerit,  si  heres  him  to  restore  the  inheritance,  or 
peindia  tentus  adimplere  fidem  re-  whether  it  is  any  one  else,  if  the  heir 
ousat  negando,  rem  ita  esse  sub-  perfidioudv  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
secutam,  si  fideiconmiissarius  jus-  trust  and  denies  the  whole  transaction, 
jurandum  ei  detulerit,  cum  prius  the  jvdeicofnmi$aaHu»j  having  previ- 
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ipse  de  oalumnia  juraverit,  necesse 
eum  habere  vel  jusjurandum  subire, 
quod  nihil  tale  a  testatore  audivit, 
vel  recusantem  ad  fideicommissi  vel 
imiversitatis  vel  specialis  solutionem 
coartari,  ne  depereat  ultima  volun- 
tas testatoris  fidei  heredis  commissa. 
Eadem  observari  censuimus  et  si  a 
legatario  vel  fideicommissario  aliquid 
similiter  relictum  sit.  Quodsi  is,  a 
quo  relictum  dicitur,  confiteatur 
quidem  aliquid  a  se  relictum  esse, 
8cd  ad  legis  subtilitatem  decurrat, 
omnimodo  cogendus  est  solvere. 


C.  vi. 


ously  himself  sworn  to  his  own  good 
faith,  may  put  the  heir  to  his  oath ; 
and  thus  force  him  either  to  deny 
upon  oath  having  received  any  such 
trust,  or  to  fulfil  i^  whether  it  relate  to 
the  whole  inheritance  or  to  some  par- 
ticular thing ;  and  this  is  idlowed,  lest 
the  last  wishes  of  a  testator,  committed 
to  the  faith  of  an  heir,  shoidd  be  de- 
feated. The  same  process  may  be 
adopted  against  a  legatee,  or  Skfidetcom- 
missarius  charged  with  a  restitution. 
And  if  any  one  so  charged  admits  the 
trust,  but  endeavours  to  shelter  him- 
self in  the  subtleties  of  the  law,  he  may 
in  all  cases  be  compelled  to  perform 
his  duty. 
42.  32. 


De  calumniajv/raverit,  that  is,  he  must  swear  beforehand  that 
he  is  acting  bona  fide,  and  not  inventing  a  ground  of  litigation. 


Tit.  XXIV.    DE  SINGULIS  REBUS  PER  FIDEICOM- 
MISSUM  RELICTIS. 


Potest  autem  quis  etiam  singulas 
res  per  fideicommissum  relinquere, 
veluti  fundum,  hominem,  vestem, 
arsentum,  pecimiam  numeratam,  et 
vel  ipsum  heredem  rogare,  ut  aUcui 
restituat,  vel  legatariimi,  quamvis 
a  legatario  legari  non  possit. 

Gai.  ii. 

1.  Potest  autem  non  sohim  pro- 
prias  testator  res  per  fideicommis- 
sum relinquere,  sed  et  heredis  aut 
legatarii  aut  fideicommissarii  aut 
cujuslibet  alterius.  Itaque  et  lega- 
tarius  et  fideiconmiissarius  non  so- 
lum de  ea  re  rogari  potest,  ut  cam 
alicui  restituat,  qusB  ei  relicta  sit, 
sed  etiam  de  alia,  sive  ipsius  sive 
aliena  sit.  Hoc  solimi  observandum 
est,  ne  plus  quisquam  rogetur  alicui 
restituere,  quam  ipse  ex  testamento 
ceperit ;  nam  quod  amplius  est,  in- 
utiliter  relinquitur.  Cum  autem 
atiena  res  per  fideicommissum  re- 
linquitur, necesse  est  ei,  qui  rogatus 
est,  aut  ipsam  redimere  et  prsestare 
aut  s&stimationem  ejus  solvere. 

Gai.  ii.  261,  262; 


A  person  mav  also  leave  particu- 
lar things  by  a  fideieammiaaumf  as  a 
piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a  garment,  gold, 
silver,  pieces  of  money ;  and  he  may 
request  either  his  heir  to  give  them 
over,  or  a  legatee,  although  a  legatee 
cannot  be  charged  with  a  legacy. 
260,  271. 

1.  A  testator  may  leave  by  fidei- 
commt88um,  not  only  his  own  property, 
but  also  that  of  his  heir,  of  a  legatee, 
of  &  fideicommissariuSj  or  of  anv  other 
person  ;  so  that  a  legatee  or  fideicom- 
missoHut  may  not  only  be  requested 
to  give  what  has  been  left  to  hun,  but 
also  something  else,  whether  his  own 
or  the  property  of  another.  The  only 
rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  no  one 
shall  be  requested  to  give  over  more 
than  he  has  received  under  the  tes- 
tament :  for  as  to  the  excess  the  dis- 
position is  ineffectual  And,  when 
the  property  of  another  is  left  by  a 
fideicommissum^  the  person  requested 
to  give  it  over  is  obliged  either  to  pur- 
chase and  deliver  the  thing  itself,  or 
to  pay  its  estimated  value. 
D.  xrxvL  L  1.  17. 


Ulpian  {Reg.  25.  5)  expresses  the  power  of  disposal  hyfidei- 
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commissium,  by  saying  that  everything  could  be  disposed  of  in 
that  way,  that  could  1^  given  by  a  le^cy  per  dcmrn-ationem. 

Qux)d  amypliua  est,  inviiUter  rehnqmtv/r.  If,  however,  the 
thing  which  the  fidevcom/miaaaHua  was  to  give  belonged  to  him- 
self, he  was  obliged  to  give  it,  whatever  might  be  its  value,  if  he 
accepted  what  was  given  to  him  by  ihejideicommisaum,  as  he  was 
considered  to  have  nad  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  judgment, 
and  not  to  have  valued  his  own  thing  more  highly  wan  that  which 
he  received.    (D.  xl.  5.  24.  12.) 


2.  Libertas  qno^ne  servo  per 
fideicommiBBmn  dan  potest,  nt  he- 
res  emn  rogetttr  mannimttere  vel 
legatarius  vel  fideicommissarios. 
Kec  interest,  utrom  de  suo  proprio 
servo  testator  roget,  an  de  eo,  qni 
ipsins  heredis  ant  legatarii  vel  etiam 
eztranei  sit.  Itaque  alienns  servos 
redimi  et  manomitti  debet :  quodsi 
dominus  enm  non  vendat)  si  modo 
nihil  ex  jndicio  ejus,  qui  reliqoit 
Ubertatem,  peroepit,  non  statim  ex- 
tinguitur  fideioommissaria  Ubertas, 
sed  differtur,  quia  possit  tempore 
procedente,  ubioumque  ocoasio  re- 
dimendi  servi  fuerit,  prostari  Uber- 
tas. Qui  antem  ex  causa  fideioom- 
missi  manumittitur,  non  testatoris 
0t  libertus,  etiamsi  testatoris  servus 
sit,  sed  ejus,  qui  manumittit :  at 
is,  qui  directo  testamento  liber  esse 
jubetur,  ipsius  testatoris  fit  libertus, 
qui  etiam  orainus  appellatur.  Keo 
alius  ullus  direoto  ex  testamento 
libertatem  habere  potest,  ^uam  ^ui 
utroque  tempore  testatoris  fuent, 
et  quo  f aceret  testamentum  et  quo 
moreretur.  Direoto  autem  libertas 
tunc  dari  videtur,  cum  non  ab  alio 
servum  manumitti  roeat,  sed  velut 
ex  suo  testamento  libertatem  ei 
competere  vult. 


2.  Freedom  may  also  be  conferred 
upon  a  slave  by  tkfideioammisium :  for 
an  heir,  legatee,  or  fideioammisiorhu 
may  be  requested  to  enfranchise  him  ; 
nor  does  it  signify  whether  it  is  of  his 
own  slave  that  the  testator  requests 
the  manumission,  or  of  the  slave  of  his 
heir,  or  of  a  legatee,  or  of  a  stranger ; 
and  therefore,  when  a  slave  is  not  the 
testator's  own  property,  he  must  be 
bought  and  enfranchised.  But)  if  the 
proprietor  of  the  slave  refuses  to  sell 
him,  as  he  may,  if  he  htts  taken  no- 
thing under  the  testament,  yet  the  free- 
dom given  by  the  MeteommiMum  is 
not  extinguished,  but  deferred  only, 
as  it  may  be  possible  in  the  course 
of  time,  on  any  occasion  offering  of 
purohanng  the  slave,  to  effect  his  en- 
franchisement. The  slave  who  is  en- 
franchised in  pursuance  of  ayidtficom- 
mtMum,  does  not  become  the  freedman 
of  the  testator,  although  he  was  the 
testator's  own  slave,  but  he  becomes 
the  freedman  of  that  person  who 
enfranchises  him.  But  a  slave  who 
receives  his  liberty  directly  from  the 
testament  becomes  the  freedman  of 
the  testator,  and  is  said  to  be  orcinua; 
and  no  one  can  obtain  liberty  directly 
bv  testament,  unless  he  was  the  slave 
of  the  testator,  both  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  making  his  testament, 
and  also  at  that  of  his  death.  Liberty 
is  given  directly,  when  a  testator  does 
not  request  that  freedom  be  given  to 
his  slave  by  another,  but  gives  it  him- 
self by  virtue  of  his  own  testament. 


Gai.  ii  263-267 ;  C.  viL  4.  6,  7. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  Gains,  that  if  the  master  of  the  slave 
refused  to  sell  tiie  slave,  the  Jldeicommiaaum  perished,  because 
liberty  was  a  thing  not  admittmg  of  computation  in  money.  (Gai. 
ii.  265.)  Justinian,  in  accordance  wit^  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  (C.  vii.  4.  6),  decides  that  it  is  only  delayed. 

If  a  testator  enfranchised  directly  a  slave  that  could  not  be 
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80  enfranchised,  the  gift  of  liberty  would  be  as  valid  as  a  fidei- 
commisavmi. 

Orcinue,  from  Onma ;  because  he  is  the  freedman  of  a  dead 
person. 

3.  The  terms  generally  used  in 
makinff  yScttficommiMa  are  the  follow- 
ing :  X  request,  I  ask,  I  desire,  I 
conunit,  I  entrnst  to  thy  good  faith ; 
and  each  of  them  is  of  as  much  foroe 
separately  as  all  of  Uiem  placed  to- 
gether. 


3.  Verba  autem  fideicon 
orum  hsBo  mazime  in  usu  habeantur : 
peto,  rogo,  Yolo^  mando,  fidei  tu» 
committo.  Que  perinde  singula 
firma  sunt,  atque  si  omnia  in  unum 
congesta  essent 


Gai.  IL  249. 


Antoninus  Pius  decided  by  rescript  that  com/mefodo  would  not 
suffice  (D.  xxxii.  11.  2);  but,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  ex- 
pressions by  which  a  JideicomTaiasum,  was  created  were  ouite 
immaterial,  provided  that  the  wishes  of  the  testator  ooula  be 
ascertained. 


Tit.  XXV.    DE  CODICILLIS. 


Ante  Augusti  tempora  constat 
jus  codioillorum  non  fuisse,  sed 
primus  Lucius  Lentulus,  ex  cujus 
persona  etiam  fideioommissa  coep- 
erunt)  codicillos  introduxit.  Nam 
cum  decederet  in  Africa,  scripsit 
codicillos  testamento  confirmatos, 
quibus  ab  Augnsto  petiit  per  fidei- 
commissum,  ut  faceret  ahquid:  et 
cum  divus  Augustus  yoluntatem 
ejus  implesset,  cujus  deincens  reli- 
qui  auctoritatem  secuti,  fideicom- 
missa  pr»stabant  et  fiUa  Lentuli 
legata,  qufle  jure  non  debebat,  solvit, 
dicitur  Augustus  convocasse  pruden- 
tes,  inter  quos  Trebatium  quoque, 
cujus  tunc  auctoritas  maxima  erat, 
et  queesisse,  an  possit  hoc  redpi  nee 
absonans  a  juris  ratione  codicillorum 
U6U8  esset:  et  Trebatium  suasisse 
Augusto,  quod  diceret,  utilissimum 
et  necessarium  hoc  civibus  esse 
propter  magnas  et  longas  peregrin- 
ationes,  qvuh  apud  veteres  fuissent, 
nbi,  si  quis  testamentum  facere  non 
posset,  tamen  codicillos  posset. 
Post  quffi  tempora  cum  et  Labeo 
codicillos  fecisset,  jam  nemini  dub- 
ium  erat,  quin  codidlli  jure  optimo 
admitterentur. 


Codicils  were  certainly  not  recog- 
nised by  law  before  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus ;  for  Lucius  Lentulus,  to  whom 
also  the  origin  oifidetcommissa  may  be 
traced,  was  the  first  who  introduced 
codicils.  When  dying  in  Africa,  he 
wrote  codicils,  which  were  confirmed 
by  his  testament;  and  in  these  he 
requested  Augustus  by  AfideicommiS' 
9um  to  do  something  for  him.  The 
emperor  complied  with  the  request, 
and,  following  his  example,  the  other 
persons  joined  with  him  carried  out 
Hie  fideicommiaaa  entrusted  to  them, 
and  the  daughter  of  Lentulus  paid 
legacies  whicm  in  strictness  of  law 
were  not  due  from  her.  It  is  said 
that  Augustus,  having  called  together 
upon  tins  occasion  persons  learned  in 
the  law,  and  among  others  Trebatius, 
whose  opinion  was  of  the  greatest 
authority,  asked  whether  codicils  could 
be  admitted,  and  whether  they  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  law. 
Trebatius  advised  the  emperor  to  ad- 
mit them,  as  they  were  most  con- 
venient and  necessary  to  citizens,  on 
account  of  the  great  and  long  journeys 
which  the  ancients  were  frequency 
obliged  to  take,  during  which  a  man 
who  could  not  niake  a  testament,  might 
be  able  to  make  codicils.  And  surae- 
quently,  Labeo  himself  having  made 
codidls,  no  one  afterwards  doubted 
their  perfect  validity. 
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Cod/iciUi  were  small  tablets  on  which  memorandums  or  letters 
were  written.  A  testator  mi^ht  naturally  address  a  short  letter 
giving  short  directions  to  his  heir.  When  fideicommiasa  came  to 
be  eiSoroed,  these  letters  or  directions  were  enforced  as  creating 
fideicommisaa.  As  under  the  Boman  law  a  testator  could  make  no 
alteration  in  his  testament  without  making  an  entirely  new  testa- 
ment, the  use  of  codicils  was  obviously  great  Codicils  might  be 
made  without  there  being  any  testament  at  all.  They  were  then 
directions  addressed  to  the  heredea  ah  inteatato.  But  if  there  was 
a  testament,  they  were  always  considered  as  attached  to  it :  if  the 
testamentary  dispositions  failed,  they  failed  also,  and  all  their  pro- 
visions were  taken  with  reference  to  the  time  when  the  testament 
was  made.    (D.  xxix.  7.  2.  2  and  3.  2.) 

A  testator,  by  inserting  an  express  clause  to  that  effect,  termed 
by  commentators  clauavZa  codicilla/ria,  might  provide  that  his 
t^tament,  if  invalid  as  a  testament,  should  ^ke  effect  in  the  way 
of  codicils.    (C.  vi.  36.  8.  1.) 

As  to  Labeo  and  Trebatius,  see  Introd.  sec.  20. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  codidlli  does  not  mean,  b'ke  the  English 
word  '  codicil,'  a  supplement  to  a  will,  but  *  directions  by  tablets,' 
and  that  directions  so  made  should  be  held  obligatory  constituted 
an  innovation  as  great  in  the  form  of  testamen^y  disposition  as 
the  recognition  of  fideicoTomiaaa  constituted  in  the  latitude  of 
testamentary  power. 

1.  Kontantmnaatemtestamento  1.  Not  only  a  person  who  has  al- 
facto  potest  qtds  oodicillos  facere,  readjr  made  his  testament,  may  make 
sed  et  intestatuB  quis  deoedens  fidei-  codicils,  but  even  a  person  dying  in- 
committere  oodioillis  potest  Sed  testate  mav  create  fideicommis9a  by 
cnm  ante  testamentnm  f aotmn  oodi-  codicils.  But  when  oodicils  are  made 
cilli  facti  erant,  Papinianus  ait,  non  before  a  testament,  they  cannot  take 
aliter  vires  habere,  quam  si  speciali  effect,  according  to  Papinian,  unless 

S3steavolnntateoonnrmentnr.    Sed  confirmed  by  a  special  disposition  in 

vi  Severos  et  Antoninus  resorip-  the  testament.     But  the  Emperors 

serunt»  ex  his  oodioillis,  qui  testa-  Severus  and  Antoninus  have  decided 

mentum  prsBcedunt,  posse  fideioom-  by  rescript,  that  a  thing,  left  in  trust 

missum  peti,  si  appareat,  eum,  qui  by  codicils,  made  before  a  testament, 

postea  testamentum  f  ecerat,  a  volun-  may  be  demanded  by  the  fideicommia- 

tate,  quam  oodioillis  expresserat,  non  aariiu,  if  it  appears  that  the  testator 

recessisse.  has  not  abandoned  the  intention  which 

he  expressed  in  the  oodicils. 

Gal  ii.  270. 

There  was  a  distinction  between  codicils  confirmed  by  testa- 
ment, and  those  not  so  confirmed ;  for  if  oodicils  were  confirmed 
by  testament,  their  provisions  could  operate  to  give  legacies  or 
appoint  a  tutor,  and  not  only  to  careaAQfideicommiaaa.  A  testator 
could,  by  anticipation,  confirm  in  his  testament  any  codicils  he 
might  thereafter  make.    (D.  xxix.  7.  8  pr.) 

2.  Codicillis  autem  hereditas  2.  An  inheritance  can  neither  be 
neque  dari  neque  adimi  potest,  ne  given  nor  taken  away  by  oodicils,  as 
confundatur  jus  testamentorum  et    the  different  effect  of  testaments  and 
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codioiUonim,  et  ideo  neo  e:diere- 
datio  BcribL  Directo  autem  here- 
ditas  codioilliB  neque  dari  neque 
adimi  potest:  nam  per  fideicom- 
miflBum  hereditaa  oomoillis  jure  re- 
linquitur.  Nee  condicionem  heredi 
institato  codioilliB  adicere  neqne 
Bubstitiiere  direoto  potest 


Gai.  iL  273 ; 

8.  Codicillos  antem  etiam  plures 
quis  f  aoere  potest :  et  nuUam  sollexn- 
nitatem  oramationis  desiderant. 

D.  zzix. 


codicils  would  be  thereby  confounded, 
and  of  course,  therefore,  no  heir  can 
be  disinherited  by  codicils.  But  it  is 
only  directly  that  an  inheritance  can 
neither  be  ^ven  nor  taken  away  by 
codicils,  for  it  may  be  legally  disj^osed 
of  in  codioUs  by  means  of  a  fidetcom- 
mis9wn.  Nor,  again,  can  a  condition 
be  imposed  on  an  heir  instituted  by 
testament,  nor  can  a  direct  substitution 
be  made,  by  codicils. 
D.  zxiz.  7.  6.  pr. 

8.  A  person  may  make  seyeral  codi- 
cils, and  no  formality  is  requisite  in 
making  them. 
7.6.1. 


Codicils  were  not  originally  subjected  to  any  rules  determining 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  made.  But  by  a  constitution  of 
Theodosius,  added  to  by  Justinian,  they  were  to  be  made  in  pre- 
sence of  five  witnesses,  and,  if  made  in  writing,  which  was  not 
necessary,  the  witnesses  were  to  subscribe  them.  If  codicils  were 
not  so  made,  then  the  fideicommiasarius  could,  after  having  sworn 
to  his  own  good  faith,  call  on  the  heir  to  deny  them  on  oath. 
(C.  vi  36.  8.  3.)    For  the  juajv/randvm  see  Tit  23.  12. 


LIBER    TERTIUS. 


Trr.  I.     DE    HEREDITATIBUS,    QVM    AB    INTESTATO 
DEFERUNTUR 

Iniestatns  decedit,  qui  aat  om-  A  person  dies  intestaie,  who  either 
nino  testamentum  non  fecit  aut  non  has  xnade  no  testament  at  all,  or  haa 
jure  feoit  aat  id,  quod  feoerat,  mp-  made  one  not  legally  yalid ;  or  if  the 
tom  irritamve  factum  est  aat  nemo  testament  he  has  made  is  revoked,  or 
ex  eo  heres  eztitit.  made  inefifootoal ;  or  if  no  one  becomes 

heir  under  it. 
D.  xxzviiL  16. 1.  pr. 

If  a  person  died  without  a  testament,  the  law  regulated  the 
succession  to  the  inheritance.  So  also  it  did,  if  he  left  a  testament 
that  was  fatally  defective  in  form  (rMnjv/refactuuraX  or  if  his  tes- 
tament was  revoked,  or,  in  the  langua^  of  Soman  law,  broken 
(ruptum),  or  if  it  was  set  aside  as  inofficious,  or  made  inefiTectual 
by  a  change  of  status  in  the  testator  (vrritvm),  or  if  no  heir  would 
accept  the  inheritance  under  it. 

If  there  was  no  testament  to  determine  the  succession,  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  first  to  the  sm  heredes, 
who  were  also  riecessa/rvi  heredes,  that  is,  could  not  refuse  to  accept 
the  inheritance ;  then  to  the  ngnati ;  and  then,  if  the  deceased  was 
a  member  of  a  gems,  to  the  gentiles.  In  default  of  aoTuiii,  the 
prsBtor  called  to  the  inheritance  the  cognati^  or  blood-relations. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  45.)  Perhaps  the  succession  of  gentiles  lasted  to  a 
time  later  than  the  introduction  of  this  pnetorian  succession  of  the 
cognati ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  outlast  the  Republic,  and  there- 
fore, speaking  of  the  times  when  we  are  most  familiar  with  Roman 
law,  we  may  say  that  the  succession  was  given  first  to  the  sui 
heredes,  then  to  the  agnati,  then  to  the  cognati.  But  some  compli- 
cation was  introduced  into  the  rules  of  succession,  by  certain  daaaes 
of  persons  being,  by  difiTerent  changes  in  the  law,  raised  from  the 
rank  of  agruUi  to  that  of  atti  heredes,  and  from  the  rank  of  cognati 
to  that  of  o^a^i.  These  changes  are  not,  however,  very  difficult  to 
follow,  if  we  divide  them  according  as  they  were  effected  (1)  by 
the  pnetor,  (2)  by  senatusconsuita,  and  imperial  enactments  pre- 
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vioos  to  Justinian,  (8)  by  Justinian  himself.  The  first  Title  treats 
of  the  succession  of  am  heredee,  and  of  those  ranked  among  the 
6ui  h&redea  ;  the  second  and  two  following  Titles  treat  of  the  suc- 
cession of  (igTuUi,  and  of  those  ranked  among  a^nati.  At  the  end 
of  this  Title  will  be  found  a  short  summaiy  of  the  changes  in  the 
law  relative  to  the  succession  of  swi  heredea ;  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  Title  one  will  be  found  of  the  changes  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  agnati. 

Justinian  altered  the  whole  mode  of  succession  to  intestates  by 
the  118th  and  127th  Novels.  This  change,  being  effected  several 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Institutes,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  witn  the  consideration  of  the  law  of  succession  existing 
when  the  Institutes  were  pubUshed.  But  as  it  is  too  remarkable 
and  too  well  known  a  part  of  Justinian's  legislation  to  remain 
wholly  unnoticed,  a  short  account  of  it  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  Title,  which  closes  the  part  of  the  Institutes  treating  of 
successions  ah  inteatato. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  details  of  intestate  succession,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  generally  the  position  of  the  heir  under  an  in- 
testacy, according  as  there  was  (1)  no  will  at  all,  nor  any  expression 
of  last  wishes;  (2)  no  will, but  codtdUi  creating  hfideiconmhiaawm,; 
(3)  a  will  under  which  the  appointed  heir  or  heirs  would  not  enter. 

1.  If  there  was  no  will,  the  am  heredea,  bemg  neceaacurii,  had, 
under  the  old  law,  to  accept  the  inheritance  with  all  its  buitlens. 
The  prsdtor ,  however,  allowed  them  the  beneficiwm  abatineridi  (see 
Bk.  li.  Tit.  19. 2  note),  but  any  act  by  which  they  mixed  themselves 
up  with  the  inheritance  terminated  their  power  of  abstaining.  If 
there  were  no  av/i  heredea,  or  those  who  were  av4,  heredea  rerused, 
then  all  others,  whether  ranked  by  the  prsdtor  with  am  heredea,  or 
in  a  lower  ^ade  of  succession,  were  in  the  position  of  extravsi 
heredea,  and  had  the  inheritance  offered  to  them  according  to  their 
priorities,  and  had  to  make  their  decision  within  a  given  time 
(cretio  :  see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  19.  6)  to  accept  or  not,  any  act  by  which 
they  behaved,  as  heirs  {pro  herede  gerere)  being  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  acceptance. 

2.  If  there  was  no  will,  but  akfideiccmimiaaum  was  cast  upon  the 
heir  under  the  intestacy  by  coaidlli,  the  heir  had  the  choice  of 
abstaining  if  a  auAia  herea,  or  of  accepting  if  an  extraneua  herea ; 
and  if  he  accepted  he  had,  after  satisfying  creditors,  to  carry  out 
the  fideicommiaavm,,  retaining  a  fourth  for  himself,  or  if  he  was 
compelled  to  enter  he  was  protected  against  all  loss.  (See  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  23.  7.) 

3.  If  there  was  a  will,  but  neither  the  testamentary  heirs  nor, 
failing  them,  any  heir  in  the  line  of  intestate  succession  would  enter 
under  the  will,  and  the  fiacua  would  not  accept  (see  Tit.  9.  3  note), 
the  inheritance  might  be  assigned  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to 
give  security  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  creditors,  in  order 
that  gifts  of  freedom  to  slaves  might  be  sustained,  and  that  the 
reputation  of  the  deceased  might  not  suffer.    (See  Tit.  11.) 
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The  heir  under  the  intestacy  might  accept  when  he  was  insol- 
vent, with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  estate  of  the  deceased  to  the 
detriment  of  creditors,  and  then  the  creditors  might  ask  that  the 
property  of  the  deceased  should  be  kept  distinct  mm  the  property 
of  tne  heir  (berieficium  aeparationiay  see  Bk.  ii  Tit.  19.  1  note). 

The  heir  under  an  intestate  succession,  as  also  the  heir  under 
a  will,  enforced  his  civil  rights  to  the  inheritance  by  a  petitio 
hereditatis  which  was  heard  oef  ore  the  centwravvri  (see  Introd.  sec. 
92 ;  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  18.  pr.  note ;  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  28),  and  his  prsBtorian 
rights  by  applying  to  the  pnetor  for  an  interdict,  which  was  ordi- 
narily that  termed  quorwm,  bonorwm  (see  Introd.  sec.  107 ;  Tit.  9. 
1  note). 


1.  Intestatomm  aatem  heredi- 
iates  ex  lege  daodedm  tabularnm 
primum  ad  suos  heredes  pertinent. 


1.  The  inheritances  of  intestates, 
by  the  law  of    the  Twelve    Tables, 
belong  in  the  first  place  to  the  sui 
heredes. 
Gai.  iii.  1. 


2.  Sui  antem  heredes  existiman- 
tur,  ut  et  snpra  diximos,  qui  in 
potestate  morientis  fueront:  veluti 
fiUuB  filia,  nepos  neptisve  ex  fiHo, 
pronepos  proneptisve  ex  nepote  filio, 
nato  prognatus  prognatave.  Nee 
interest,  ntrum  naturaLes  sunt  liberi 
an  adoptivi  QnibuB  connnmerari 
necesse  est  etiam  eos,  qui  ex  legi- 
timis  quidem  matrimoniis  non  stmt 
progeniti,  onriis  tamen  civitatum 
dati  secundum  divalium  constitu- 
tionum,  qu»  super  his  positsB'sunt, 
tenorem  suorum  jura  nancisountur : 
nee  non  eos,  quos  nostrie  amplexsB 
sunt  oonstitutiones,  per  quae  jussi- 
mus,  si  quis  mulierem  in  suo  con- 
tubenrio  copulaverit  non  ab  initio 
affeotiofne  maritali,  earn  tamen,  cum 
qua  poterat  habere  conjugium,  et 
ex  ea  Uberos  sustulerit,  postea  vero 
aflectione  procedente  etiam  nup- 
tialia  instrumenta  cum  ea  fecerit 
filiosque  vel  filias  habuerit:  non 
solum  eos  liberos,  qui  post  dotem 
editi  sunt,  justos  et  in  potestate 
esse  patribus,  sed  etiam  anteriores, 
qui  et  his,  qui  postea  nati  sunt,  oc- 
casionem  legitixni  nominis  prssti- 
terunt:  quod  optinere  censuimus, 
etiamsi  non  progeniti  fuerint  post 
dotale  instrumentum  confectum  li- 
beri vel  etiam  nati  ab  hac  luce  sub- 
tracti  fuerint.  Ita  demum  tamen 
nepos  neptisve  et  pronepos  pro- 
neptisve suorum  heredum  numero 
sunt,  si  pnecedens  persona  desierit 
in  potestate  parentis  esse,  sive  morte 


2.  And,  as  we  have  observed  be- 
fore, those  are  sui  heredes  who,  at 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  were  under 
his  power ;  as  a  son  or  a  daughter,  a 
grandson  or  a  granddaughter  by  a  son, 
a  great-grandson  or  great-granddaugh- 
ter by  a  grandson  bom  of  a  son  ;  nor 
does  it  xnake  any  difference  whether 
these  children  are  natural  or  adopted. 
We  must  also  reckon  among  them 
those  who,  though  not  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  imperial  constitutions, 
acquire  the  rights  of  sui  heredes  by 
being  presented  to  the  curi«  of  theix 
cities ;  as  also  those  to  whom  our  own 
constitutions  refer,  which  enact  that 
if  any  person  has  lived  with  a  woman 
not  origmally  intending  to  marry  her, 
but  whom  he  is  not  prohibited  to 
marry,  and  shall  have  children  by 
her,  and  shaU  afterwards,  feeling 
towards  her  the  affection  of  a  hus- 
band, enter  into  an  act  of  marriage 
with  her,  and  have  by  her  sons  or 
daughters,  not  only  those  bom  after 
the  settlement  of  the  dowry  shaU  be 
legitimate,  and  in  the  power  of  their 
father,  but  also  those  bom  before, 
who  gave  occasion  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children  bom  after.  And  this 
rule  shall  obtain,  although  no  children 
are  bom 'subsequent  to  the  making 
of  the  dotal  act,  or  those  bom  are 
all  dead.  But  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter, a  great-grandson  or  great- 
granddaughter,  is  not  reckoned  among 
Uie  sui  heredes^  unless  the  person  pre- 
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id  aociderit  dve  alia  ratione,  veluti 
emandpatione :  nam  si  per  id  tern- 
pus,  quo  urns  moreretur,  filius  in 
potestate  ejus  sit,  nepos  ex  eo  saus 
heres  esse  non  potest.  Idque  et  in 
ceteris  deinceps  liberonim  personis 
dictum  intellegimus.  Postumi  quo- 
que  qui,  si  vivo  parente  nati  essent, 
in  potestate  futim  f orent,  sui  heredes 
sunt. 


Gax.  liL  2 ;  C. 


ceding  them  in  degree  has  ceased  to 
be  imder  the  power  of  the  ascendant^ 
either  by  death  or  some  other  means,, 
as  by  emancipation.  For,  if  a  son, 
when  the  grandfather  died,  was  under 
the  power  of  his  father,  the  grandson 
cannot  be  9UU8  heres  of  his  grandfather ; 
and  so  with  regard  to  all  other  descend-^ 
ants.  Posthumous  children,  also,  who 
would  have  been  under  the  power  of 
the  ascendant  if  they  had  been  bomi 
in  his  lifetime,  are  9ut  heredes. 
V.  27.  3, 10,  IL 


The  8ui  heredes  were  the  children,  whether  natural,  adoptive, 
or  made  legitimate  (see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  10.  13),  in  the  power  of  th& 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  must  not  confuse  persons> 
made  sui  heredes  by  the  later  legislation,  as  these  legitimated 
children  were,  with  those  permitted  to  rank  with  sui  heredes. 


3.  Sui  autem  etiam  ignorantes 
fiunt  heredes  et,  licet  furiosi  sint, 
heredes  possunt  existere :  quia  qui- 
bus  ex  causis  ignorantibus  adquiritur 
nobis,  ex  his  causis  et  furiosis  ad- 
quiri  potest.  Et  statim  morte  par- 
entis  quasi  continuatm:  dominium: 
et  ideo  nee  tutoris  auctoritate  opus 
est  in  pupilHs,  cum  etiam  ignoranti- 
bus adquiritur  suis  heredibus  here- 
ditas:  nee  curatoris  consensu  ad- 
quiritm:  furioso,  sed  ipso  jure. 


3.  Sui  heredes  may  become  heirs,, 
without  their  knowledge,  and  even 
though  insane;  for  in  every  case  in 
which  inheritances  may  be  acquired 
without  our  knowledge,  they  may  also 
be  acquired  by  the  insane.  At  the 
death  of  the  father,  ownership  in  an 
inheritance  is  at  once  continued ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  authority  of  a  tutor  is- 
not  necessary,  since  an  inheritance  may 
be  acquired  by  «tt»  Jieredes  even  without 
their  knowledge ;  neither  does  an  in- 
sane person  acquire  by  assent  of  his- 
curator,  but  by  operation  of  law. 


D.  xzxviii.  16. 14. 


Directly  the  succession  ah  intestato  commenced,  which  it  did 
when  the  deceased  died  if  there  was  no  testament,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  testament  was  ineffectual  if  a  testament 
had  been  made,  the  suns  heres  became  at  once  heir  without  any 
act  of  his  own.  We  may,  however,  apply  here  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  of  the  power  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  inheritance 
given  him  by  the  praetor.     (See  Bk.  iL  Tit  19.  2.) 


4.  Interdum  autem,  licet  in  po- 
testate mortis  tempore  suus  heres 
non  fuit,  tamen  suus  heres  parenti 
efficitur,  veluti  si  ab  hostibus  quis 
reversus  fuerit  post  mortem  partis 
sui:  jus  enim  postliminii  hoc  facit. 

5.  Per  contrarium  evenit,  ut  licet 
quis  in  familia  defuncti  sit  mortis 
tempore,  tamen  suus  heres  non  fiat, 
veluti  si  post  mortem  suam  pater 
judicatus  fuerit  reus  perduellionis 
ac  per  hoc  memoria  ejus  damnata 


4.  But  sometimes  a  child  becomea 
a  suus  heres,  although  he  was  not  under 
power  at  the  death  of  his  parent ;  as 
when  a  person  returns  from  captivity 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  ia 
then  made  a  suus  heres  by  the  ju» 
posUimini'L 

5.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  happen 
that  a  child  who,  at  the  death  of  his 
parent,  was  under  his  power,  is  not  hia 
suus  heres :  as  when  a  parent,  after  his 
decease,  is  adjudged  to  have  been 
guilty  of  treason,  and  his  memory  ia 
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luerit :  snum  enim  heredem  habere 
non  potest,  cum  fiscus  ei  snocedit. 
Sed  potest  dioi,  ipso  jure  esse  saum 
heFedem,  sed  desinere. 


thos  made  infamous.  He  can  then 
have  no  iuu8  heres,  as  it  is  the  fiaeut 
that  succeeds  to  his  estate.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  in 
law  been  a  tuus  herea,  but  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  so. 


D.  zzxyiiL  16. 1.  3. 


As  a  general  rale,  if  the  accused  died  before  conviction,  the 
prosecution  was  at  an  end  His  succession  went  to  his  heirs  by 
testament  or  in  law.  But  to  this  there  was  one  exception.  If  a 
person  charged  with  perdueUio  (treason  against  the  state  or  em- 
peror) died  before  conviction,  tiie  prosecution  was  continued,  and 
if  he  was  found  guilty,  his  memory  was  said  to  be  condemned 
{memoria  da/m,7iata/mt),  and,  his  sentence  having  a  retrospective 
efiTect,  his  property  was  confiscated  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  con- 
demned in  his  lifetime.    (D.  xlviii.  4.  11.) 


6.  Cum  filius  filiave  et  ex  altero 
Alio  nepos  neptisve  extant,  pariter 
ad  hereditatem  vocantur  nee  qui 
gradu  proximior  est,  ulteriorem  ex- 
oludit:  equum  enim  esse  videtur, 
nepotes  neptesque  in  patris  sui 
locum  sucoedere.  Pari  ratione  et 
si  nepos  neptisque  sit  ex  filio  et  ex 
nepote  pronepos  proneptisve,  simul 
vocantur.  Et  quia  plaouit,  nepotes 
neptesque,  item  pronepotes  pronep- 
tesque  in  parentis  sui  locum  sue- 
cedere,  conveniens  esse  visum  est, 
non  in  capita,  sed  in  stirpes,  heredi- 
tatem dividi,  ut  filius  paortem  dimi- 
diam  hereditatis  habeat  et  ex  altero 
filio  duo  pluresve  nepotes  alteram 
dJTnidiftni-  Item  si  ex  duobus  filHg 
nepotes  extant  et  ex  altero  unus 
forte  aut  duo,  ex  altero  tres  aut 
quattuor,  ad  unum  aut  duos  dimidia 
pars  pertinet,  ad  tres  vel  ad  quattuor 
altera  dimidia. 


Gai. 


6.  A  son,  or  a  daughter,  and  a 
grandson  or  granddaughter  by  anothec 
son,  are  called  equally  to  the  inherit- 
ance ;  nor  does  the  nearer  in  degree 
exclude  the  more  remote ;  for  it  seems 
just  that  grandsons  and  granddaughters 
should  succeed  in  the  place  of  their 
father.  For  the  same  reason  a  grand- 
son or  granddaughter  by  a  son,  and  a 
great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter 
by  a  grandson,  are  ofuled  together, 
^d  since  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters, great-grandsons  and  great- 
granddaughters,  succeed  in  place  of 
their  parent,  it  appeared  to  follow 
that  ii^eritances  should  not  be  divided 
in  ecmiUij  but  in  stirpes;  so  that  a 
son  should  possess  one  half,  and  the 
grandchildren,  whether  two  or  more, 
of  another  son,  the  other  half  of  an 
inheritance.  So,  where  there  are 
grandchildren  by  two  sons,  one  or  two 
perhaps  by  the  one,  and  three  or  four 
by  the  other,  the  inheritance  will  be- 
long, half  to  the  grandchild  or  the 
two  grandchildren  by  the  one  son, 
and  half  to  the  three  or  four  grand- 
children by  the  other  son. 
iii  7,  8. 


The  expressions '  in  stirpes  *  and '  in  capita  *  ma^  be  rendered, 
*by  the  stock '  and  '  by  the  head'.  An  inheritance  is  divided '  by 
the  head '  when  each  head  or  person  of  those  who  take  has  an 
equal  share  in  it ;  it  is  divided  '  by  the  stock '  when  one  share  is 
dutributed  amonfir  all  who  are  descended  from  one  stock,  i.e.  are 
descended  from  the  person  who  would,  if  he  had  been  living,  have 
taken  the  whole  share. 
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7.  Com  autem  qonritiir,  an  quia 
BiniB  heres  existere  potest :  eo  tem- 
pore qoeBrendum  est,  quo  oertum 
est,  aliqnem  sine  testamento  deoes- 
sisse :  quod  aoddit  et  destituto  tes- 
tamento. Hao  rations  si  Alius  ez- 
heredatus  fuerit  et  eztraneus  heres 
institutus  est,  filio  mortuo  postea 
oertum  fuerit,  heredem  institutum 
ex  testamento  non  fieri  heredem, 
aut  quia  noluit  esse  heres  aut  quia 
non  potuit:  nepos  avo  suus  heres 
ezistet,  quia  quo  tempore  oertum 
est,  intestatum  decessisse  patrem- 
famUias,  solus  invenitur  nepos.  [Et 
hoc  certom  est] 


7.  When  it  is  asked,  whether  such 
a  person  is  a  mus  heres,  we  must  look 
to  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that 
the  deceased  died  without  a  testament, 
inoludinii^  therein  the  case  of  no  heir 
claiming  under  the  testament  Thus, 
if  a  son  is  disinherited  and  a  stranger 
is  instituted  heir,  and  alter  the  death 
of  the  son  it  becomes  certain  that  the 
instituted  heir  will  not  be  heir,  be- 
cause he  is  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  be  so,  in  this  case  the  grandson 
of  the  deceased  becomes  the  9UU8  heres 
of  his  grandfather;  for,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  certain  that  the  deceased 
died  intestate,  there  exists  only  the 
ffrandchild.  Of  this  there  can  oe  no 
doubt 
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8.  Et  licet  post  mortem  avi 
natus  sit,  tamen  avo  vivo  conoeptus, 
mortuo  patre  ejus  posteaque  deserto 
avi  testamento,  suus  heres  efficitur. 
Plane  si  et  conceptus  et  natus  fuerit 
post  mortem  avi,  mortuo  patre  suo 
desertoque  postea  ayi  testamento, 
suus  heres  avo  non  existit,  quia 
nullo  jure  cognationis  patrcon  sui 

Eatris  tetigit.  Sic  nee  iUe  est  inter 
beros  avo,  quern  filius  emancipatus 
adoptaverat.  Hi  autem  cum  non 
sunt  quantum  ad  hereditatem  liberi, 
neque  bonorum  possessionem  petere 
possunt  quasi  proximicQgnatL  Hec 
de  suis  heredibus. 


8.  And  although  a  child  is  bom 
alter  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
yet,  if  he  was  conceived  in  the  life- 
time of  his  grandfather,  he  will,  if 
his  father  is  dead,  and  his  grand- 
father's testament  is  abandoned  by  the 
heir,  become  the  suus  heres  of  his 
grandfather.  Obviously  a  child  bolh 
conceived  and  bom  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather,  cannot  become  the 
suus  heres,  although  his  father  should 
die  and  the  testament  of  his  grand- 
father be  abandoned ;  because  he  has 
never  been  connected  with  his  grand- 
father by  any  tie  of  relationship. 
Neither  is  a  person  adopted  by  an 
emancipated  son  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  children  of  the  father  of  his 
adoptive  father.  And  not  only  are 
these  adoptive  children  of  an  eman- 
cipated son  incapable  of  taking  the 
inheritance  as  children  of  the  deceased 
grandfather,  but  they  cannot  demand 
possession  of  the  goods  as  the  nearest 
cognatL  Thus  much  concerning  sui 
heredes. 


D.  xxxviii.  16.  6,  7. 


9.  Emancipati  autem  liberi  jure 
civili  nihil  juris  habent :  neque  enim 
sui  heredes  sunt,  quia  in  potestate 
esse  desierunt  parentis,  neque  alio 
uHo  jure  per  legem  duodeoim  tabul- 
arum  vocantur.  Sed  pnetor  naturali 
sequitate  motus  dat  eis  bonorum 
possessionem  unde  liberi,  perinde 
ao  si  in  potestate  parentis  mortis 
tempore  fuissent,  sive  soli  sint  sive 
cum  suis  heredibus  concurrant. 
Itaque    duobus   liberis  extantibus, 


9.  Emancipated  children  by  the 
civil  law  have  no  right  to  the  ixmerit- 
ance  of  their  ascendant;  being  no 
longer  under  his  power,  they  are  not 
his  sui  heredes,  nor  are  they  called  to 
inherit  by  any  other  right  under  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  the 
prstor,  obeying  natural  equitv,  grants 
them  the  possession  of  goods  called 
unde  liberi,  as  if  they  had  been  under 
the  power  of  their  ascendant  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  this,  whether 
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•emandpato  et  qui  mortis  tempore 
in  potestate  fuerit,  sane  quidem  is, 
qui  in  potestate  fuerit,  solus  jnre 
•civili  heres  est,  id  est  solos  sans 
heres  est:  sed  cum  emancipatus 
beneficio  prstoris  in  partem  admit- 
titur,  evenit,  at  sans  heres  pro  parte 
beres  fiat. 


they  stand  alone,  or  whether  there  are 
also  others,  who  are  sui  heredes.  Thas, 
when  there  are  two  children,  one 
emancipated,  and  the  other  ander 
power  at  his  father's  death,  the  latter, 
bv  the  civil  law,  is  alone  the  heir,  and 
alone  the  sutu  heres;  bat,  as  the 
emancipated  son,  by  the  indalgence 
of  the  prstor,  is  admitted  to  his  share, 
the  8UUS  heres  becomes  heir  only  of  a 
part 
Gai.  iii.  19,  25,  26;  D.  xxxviii.  6. 1.  9. 

Not  only  emancipated  children,  but,  if  they  themselves  were 
•dead,  their  children  conceived  after  the  emancipation,  had  the 
posseaaio  bonorum  given  them  by  the  prsBtor  (D.  xxxvii.  4.  5) ; 
And  a  grandchild  conceived  before  the  emancipation,  and  who  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  grandfather,  was  allowed  to  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  emancipated  son.  (D.  xxxvii.  4.  6.  pr.)  The 
prsBtor  could  not  give  these  persons  the  title  of  '  heir,'  as  that 
belonged  only  to  those  who  received  it  from  the  jus  civile; 
but  he  gave  them  poaseasio  bonorum  unde  liberi.  (See  "Kt.  9.  3 
note.)  If  the  emancipated  son  had  children  who  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  emancipator,  he  shared  the  inheritance  with  them, 
instead  of  excluding  them.  (D.  xxxvii.  8.  1.  pr.  and  1.)  Eman- 
cipated children  were,  however,  obliged  to  bring  into,  and  add  to, 
the  inheritance  all  the  property  they  themselves  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  father's  death,  except  peculivmi  castrense  and  quasi- 
castrense  (collatio  bonorum) ;  because,  if  they  had  remained  in 
the  family,  all  that  they  had  acquired  would  have  been  acquired 
for  the  paterfamilias,  and  thus  have  formed  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance ;  and  a  married  daughter  succeeding  as  heres  suus  had  to 
bring  into  the  inheritance  her  dos  (collatio  dotis).  (C.  vi.  20.  4.) 
When  a  person,  after  a  capitis  deminutio,  was  restitutus  in 
integrum,  he  also  had  the  possessio  bonorum  given  him,  and 
received  what  he  would  have  had  if  his  disability  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  succeeding  as  suus  heres,     (D.  xxxvii.  4.  1.  9.) 


10.  At  hi,  qui  emancipati  a  par- 
ente  in  adoptionem  sedeaerunt,non 
admittuntur  ad  bona  naturalis  patris 
quasi  liberi,  si  modo  cum  is  morer- 
•etur,  in  adoptiva  familia  sint.  Nam 
vivo  eo  emancipati  ab  adoptive  patre 
perinde  admittuntur  ad  bona  natur- 
alis patris,  ao  si  emancipati  ab  ipso 
essent  nee  umquam  in  adopUva 
familia  fuissent:  et  convenienter, 
quod  ad  adoptivum  patrem  pertinet, 
eztraneorum  loco  esse  incipiunt. 
Post  mortem  vero  naturalis  patris 
emancipati  ab  adoptive  et  quantum 
ad  hunc  ceque  extraneorum  loco 
fiunt  et,  quantum  ad  naturalis 
parentis  bona  pertinet,  nihilo  magis 


10.  But  those,  who  after  emanci- 
pation have  given  themselves  in  adop- 
tion, are  not  admitted  as  children  to 
the  possession  of  the  effects  of  their 
natural  father,  that  is,  if,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  they  are  stUl  in  Uieir 
adoptive  family.  But  if,  in  the  life- 
time of  their  natural  father,  they  have 
been  emancipated  by  their  adoptive 
father,  they  are  then  admitted  to  the 
possession  of  the  goods  of  their  natural 
father  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
emancipated  by  him,  and  had  never 
entered  into  the  adoptive  family.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  with  regard  to  their  adop- 
tive fatner,  they  become  from  that 
moment   strangers  to  him.     But  if 
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liberorum  gradnm  nancisountur :  they  are  emancipated  by  their  adop- 
qnod  ideo  sio  plaouit,  quia  iniqnum  tive  father  after  the  death  of  their 
erat,  esse  in  potestate  patris  adop-  natural  father,  they  are  equally  con- 
tivi,  ad  quos  bona  naturalis  patns  sidered  as  strangers  to  then:  adoptive 
pertinerent,  utrum  ad  liberos  ejus  father ;  and  vet  do  not  gain  the  posi- 
an  ad  adgnatos.  tion  of  children  with  regard  to  the 

inheritance  of  their  natural  father. 
This  has  been  so  laid  down,  because  it 
was  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  in 
the  power  of  an  adoptor  to  determine 
to  wnom  the  inheritance  of  a  natural 
father  should  belong,  whether  to  his 
children,  or  to  the  (Mgnati, 

D.  xxxvii.  4.  6.  4. 

Until  the  time  of  Justinian,  an  adopted  son,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  his  adoptive  family,  had  no  right  of  succession  to  his 
natural  father,  but  was  a  auvs  heres  of  his  adoptive  father.  If  he 
left  the  adoptive  family  before  the  death  of  his  natural  father,  he 
was  called  by  the  prsstor  to  the  succession  of  his  natural  father  as 
a  8UU8  heres,  but  had,  of  course,  no  claim  on  the  adoptive  father. 
If  he  left  the  adoptive  family  after  the  death  of  his  natural  father, 
he  had  no  claim  to  the  succession  of  either  natural  or  adoptive 
father,  except  as  a  cognatua  of  his  natural  father.  Justinian,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  First  Book  (Tit.  11.  2),  altered  this,  and  the 
adopted  son,  unless  adopted  by  an  ascendant,  never  lost  his  right 
to  the  succession  of  his  natural  father,  although  he  gained  a  right 
to  the  succession  ab  inteatato  of  his  adoptive  fother.  (See  paragr. 
14.)  Justinian,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  in  the  text  speak  of 
the  case  of  children  given  in  adoption  by  their  natural  father,  the 
changes  he  had  made  having  altered  their  position.  He  speaks  of 
children  emancipated,  and  then  giving  themselves  by  arromtion  to 
an  adoptive  father,  and  their  position  was  not  changed  by  his 
system.  What  is  said  in  the  text  may,  however,  be  applied  to 
children  given  in  adoption  before  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 
What  the  text  describeis  as  unreasonable  is  that,  after  the  natural 
father  is  dead,  the  adoptive  father  should  have  power  to  alter 
the  succession  of  the  natural  father. 


11.  Minus  ergo  juris  habent 
adoptivi  filii  quam  naturales.  Nam- 
que  naturales  emancipati  beneficio 
pnetoris  gradum  liberorum  retinent, 
licet  jure  civili  perdunt:  adoptivi 
vero  emancipati  et  jure  civili  per- 
dxmt  gradum  liberorum  et  a  praetore 
non  adjuvantur.  Et  recte:  natur- 
alia  enim  jura  civilis  ratio  perimere 
non  potest  nee,  ^uia  desinunt  sui 
heredes  esse,  desmere  possunt  filii 
filiflBve  aut  nepotes  neptesve  esse: 
adoptivi  vero  emancipati  extrane- 
orum  loco  incipiunt  esse,  quia  jus 
nomenque  filii  filiieve,  quod  per 
adoptionem    conseouti    sunt,    alia 


11.  The  rights  of  adopted  children 
are  therefore  less  than  those  of  natural 
children,  who,  even  after  emancipa- 
tion, retain  Uie  rank  of  children  bv 
the  indulgence  of  the  prtetor,  althougn 
they  lose  it  by  the  civil  law.  But 
adopted  children,  when  emancipated, 
lose  the  rank  of  children  by  the  civil 
law,  and  are  not  aided  by  the  praetor. 
And  the  distinction  is  very  proper,  for 
the  civil  law  cannot  destroy  naturid 
rights  ;  and  children  cannot  cease  to 
be  sons  or  daughters,  grandsons  or 
ffranddaughters,  by  ceasing  to  be  sui 
fieredes.  But  adopted  children,  when 
emancipated,  become  instantly  stran- 
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oivili  ratione,  id  est  emanoipatione, 
perdnnt. 


Gai.  iL  136, 197. 

12.  Eadem  hsDC  obBervantur  et 
in  ea  bonomm  poBsessione,  quam 
contra  tabulae  testamenti  parentis 
liberie  pneteritis,  id  est  neque  here- 
dibus  institntis  neqne,  nt  oportet, 
ezheredatis,  prsBtorpolHcetar.  Nam 
eos  qnidem,  qni  in  potestate  paren- 
tis mortis  tempore  merunt,  et  eman- 
cipatos  vocat  prstor  ad  eam  bon- 
omm possessionem :  eos  vero,  qui  in 
adoptiva  familia  fueront  per  hoo 
tempns,  quo  naturalis  parens  mor- 
eretur,  repellit.  Item  adoptivos 
Ubeoros  emancipatos  ab  adoptivo 
patre  sicut  ab  mtestato,  ita  longe 
minus  contra  tabulas  testamenti  ad 
bona  ejus  admittit,  quia  desinnnt  in 
Hberorum  numero  esse. 


gers;  for  the  rights  and  title  of  son 
or  daughter,  which  they  have  only 
obtained  by  adoption,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  another  institution  of  the 
civil  law,  that,  namely,  of  emancipa- 
tion. 
See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  13.  4. 

12.  The  same  rules  are  observed 
in  the  possession  of  goods  which  the 
pmtor  gives  contra  tahulas  to  children 
who  have  been  passed  over,  that  is, 
who  have  neither  oeen  instituted  heirs, 
nor  properly  disinherited.  For  the 
prsBtor  calls  to  this  possession  of  goods 
those  children  under  the  power  of 
their  ascendant  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  those  also  who  are  emancipated ; 
but  he  excludes  those  who  were  in  an 
adoptive  family  at  the  decease  of  their 
natural  ascendant.  So,  too,  adopted 
children  emancipated  by  their  adoptive 
father,  as  they  are  not  admitteicl  to 
succeed  their  adoptive  father  db  in- 
testate f  much  less  are  they  admitted  to 
possess  the  goods  of  tneir  adoptive 
father  contrary  to  his  testament,  for 
they  cease  to  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  children. 


D.  xxxviii  6.  1.  6 ;  D.  xxxvii.  4.  6.  4. 


When  a  testament  was  made,  but  a  person  who  was  a  auua 
here8,  or  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  auus  herea,  was  not 
expressly  disinherited  in  the  testament,  the  prsdtor  gave  him  the 
possesaio  bonoru/m  contra  tahvXaa^  Le.  contrary  to  me  testament. 
Such  a  person  is  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  svajls  herea  so  much  as 
maintained  in  his  position  of  svam  heres. 


13.  Admonendi  tamen  sumus, 
eos,  qui  in  adoptiva  familia  sunt 
quive  post  mortem  naturalis  parentis 
ab  adoptivo  patre  emancipati  fuer- 
int,  intestate  parente  natiurali  mor- 
tuo,  licet  ea  parte  edicti,  qua  liberi 
ad  bonorum  possessionem  vocantur, 
non  admittantur,  aha  tamen  parte 
vocari,  id  est  qua  cognati  defuncti 
vocantur.  Ex  qua  parte  ita  admit- 
tuntur,  si  neque  sui  heredes  liberi 
neque  emancipati  obstent  ne^ue 
adgnatus  quidem  ullus  interveniat : 
ante  enim  prsetor  liberos  vocat  tarn 
suos  heredes  quam  emancipatos, 
delude  legitimes  heredes,  aeinde 
proximos  cognatos. 

Gal  iii.  31 ;  D 


13.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  children  still  remaining  in  an 
adoptive  family,  or  who  have  been 
emancipated  by  their  adoptive  father, 
after  tne  decease  of  their  natural 
father,  who  dies  intestate,  although 
not  admitted  by  the  part  of  the  edict 
calling  children  to  the  possession  of 
goods,  are  admitted  by  another  part, 
by  which  the  cognati  of  the  deceased 
are  called.  They  are,  however,  only 
thus  admitted  in  default  of  9ui  hetedeB, 
emancipated  children,  and  CLgnaii.  ¥ot 
the  prstor  first  calls  the  chiklren,  both 
the  sui  heredes  and  those  emancipated, 
then  the  legitimi  heredes,  and  then  the 
nearest  cognatu 
,  xzzviii.  8.  1.  4. 


14.  Sed    ea    omnia  -antiquitati  14.  Such  were  the  rules  that  for- 

quidem  placuerunt :  aliquam  autem    merly  obtained  ;    but  they  have  re- 
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emendationem  a  noetra  constita- 
tione  accepenmt,  quam  sapor  his 
penonis  posuimus,  qiuB  a  patribos 
sais  naturialibaB  in  aooptionem  aliis 
dantur.  InvanimuB  etenim  non- 
nullod  casua,  in  quibns  filii  et 
naturalium  parentnm  saooesaionem 
propter  adopUonem  amittebant  et, 
adupcione  facile  per  emancipationem 
■oluta^  ad  neutrinB  patris  snooea- 
■ionem  yocabantiur.  Hoc  solito  more 
corrigentes,  constitationem  soripsi- 
muB,  per  quam  definivimna,  qnando 
parens  naturaliB  fiHmn  Bnun  adop- 
taadum  alii  dederit,  Integra  omnia 
jura  ita  servari,  atque  si  in  patzis 
natnralis  potestate  permonsisset  nee 
penitus  adoptio  merit  subsecnta: 
nisi  in  hoc  tantmnmodo  casn,  ut 
possit  ab  intestate  ad  patris  adoptivi 
venire  sucoessionem.  Testamento 
aatem  ab  eo  faoto  neqne  jure  civili 
neque  prstorio  aliquid  ex  nereditate 
ejus  persequi  potest  ne^ue  contra 
tabulas  bonorum  possessione  agnita 
neque  inoffidosi  querela  instituta, 
cum  neo  necessitas  patri  adoptive 
imponitur  vel  heredem  eum  msti- 
tuere  vel  ezheredatum  facere,  utpote 
nullo  naturali  vinculo  copulatum': 
neque  si  ex  Sabiniano  senatuscon- 
sulto  ex  tribus  maribus  fuerit  adop- 
tatus  ;  nam  et  in  hujusmodi  ca«u 
ne^ue  quarta  ei  servatur  nee  ulla 
actio  ad  ejus  persecutionem  ei  corn- 
petit.  Nostra  autem  constitutione 
exceptus  est  is,  quem  parens  natnr- 
alis adoptandum  susceperit:  utro- 
que  enim  jure  tam  naturali  quam 
legitime  in  banc  personam  concur- 
rente,  pristina  jura  tali  adoptioni 
servavimus,  quemadmodum  si  pater- 
familias sese  dederit  adrogandum. 
QufB  specialiter  et  singillatim  ex 
prsfatfB  constitutionis  tenore  pos- 
sunt  coUigi. 


ceived  some  emendation  from  our  con- 
stitution relating  to  persons  given  in 
adoption  by  their  natural  fathers. 
For  cases  have  occurred  in  which  sons 
have  lost  \{y  adoption  their  succession 
to  their  natural  ascendants,  and,  the 
tie  of  adoption  being  easily  dissolved 
by  emancipation,  have  lost  the  right 
of  succeeding  to  either  father.  Cor- 
recting, therefore,  as  usual,  what  is 
wrong,  we  have  promulgated  a  consti- 
tution enacting  that,  when  a  natural 
father  has  given  his  son  in  adoption, 
the  rights  ox  the  son  shall  be  preserved 
exactly  'as  if  he  had  still  remained  in 
the  power  of  his  natural  &iher,  and  no 
adoption  had  taken  place ;  except  only 
in  this,  that  the  person  adopted  may 
succeed  to  his  adoptive  father,  if  he 
dies  intestate.  But,  if  the  adoptive 
father  makes  a  testament,  the  adopted 
son  can  neither  by  the  civil  law  nor 
under  the  prstorian  edict  obtain  any 
part  of  the  inheritance,  whether  he 
demands  possession  of  the  effects  con- 
tra tahuku,  or  alleges  that  the  testa- 
ment is  inofficious;  for  an  adoptive 
father  is  under  no  obligation  to  insti- 
tute or  disinherit  his  adopted  son, 
there  being  no  natural  tie  between 
them,  not  even  if  the  adopted  son  has 
been  chosen  among  throe  brothers, 
according  to  the  tencUuteanndtum 
Sabinianufri,  for  even  in  this  case  the 
son  does  not  obtain  the  fourth  part  of 
his  adoptive  father's  effects,  nor  has  he 
any  action  whereby  to  claim  it.  But 
persons  adopted  by  an  ascendant  are 
excepted  in  our  constitution;  for,  as 
natural  and  civil  rights  both  concur  in 
their  favour,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  preserve  to  this  adoption  its  effect 
under  the  old  law,  as  also  to  the  arro- 
pation  of  a  paierfamUioB,  But  this, 
m  all  its  details,  may  be  collected 
from  the  tenor  of  the  above-mentioned 
constitution. 


C.  viii.47.  10.  pr.  1,2,3. 

Theophilus,  in  his  Paraphrase,  tells  us  that  when  a  person 
adopted  one  of  three  male  children,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  aeriatua- 
eonsultum  8dbinianv/m,  to  leave  him  a  fourth  part  of  his  property, 
but  gives  no  reason  for  the  rule,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  true  reason  was.  Justinian  did  away  with  the 
f)rovision  of  the  senatuaconsultum,  because  it  was  not,  under  his 
egislation,  necessary  to  protect  specially  the  person  thus  chosen, 
inasmuch  as  no  adopted  child  lost  his  share  of  his  inheritance  of 
his  natural  father.     (Bk.  i.  Tit.  11.  2.) 
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Children  adopted  by  a  stranger  were  not,  under  Justinian's 
legislation,  properly  speaking,  placed  in  the  rank  of  sui  heredea, 
but  remained  8ui  heredea,  for  the  adoption  had  no  effect  on  their 
position  in  their  natural  family.  The  effect  of  adoption  was 
destroyed,  not  specially  provided  against. 


15.  Item  vetastas,  ex  masonlis 
progenitos  plus  diligens,  solos  ne- 
potes  YeL  neptes,  qui  ex  virili  sexu 
descendunt,  ad  suorum  vocabat  suo- 
<)essionem  et  juri  adgnatorum  eos 
anteponebat :  nepotes  autem,  qui  ex 
filiabus  nati  sunt,  et  pronepotes  ex 
neptibuB  cognatorum  looo  numerans, 
post  adgnatorum  lineam  eos  vocabat 
tam  in  avi  vol  proavi  matemi  quam 
in  ayisB  vel  proavin  sive  patemse 
sive  matem»  suooessionem.  Divi 
autem  principes  non  pasai  sunt  talem 
contra  naturam  injuriam  sine  com- 
petenti  emendatione  relinquere :  sed 
cum  nepotis  et  pronepotis  nomen 
commune  est  utrisque,  qui  tam  ex 
masculis  quam  ex  feminis  descen- 
dunt,  ideo  eimdem  gradum  et  ordi- 
nem  successionis  eis  donaverunt :  sed 
ut  aliquid  amplius  sit  eis,  qui  non 
solum  naturae,  sed  etiam  veteris  ju- 
ris sufiragio  muniuntur,  portionem 
nepotum  et  neptium  yel  deinceps, 
de  quibus  supra  diximus,  paulo 
minuendam  esse  existimaverunt,  ut 
minus  tertiam  partem  acciperent, 
quam  mater  eorum  vel  avia  fuerat 
acceptura,  vel  pater  eorum  vel  avus 
paternus  sive  matemus,  quando 
lemina  mortua  sit,  cujus  de  neredi- 
tate  agitur,  bisque,  licet  soU  sint, 
adeuntibus  adgnatos  minime  voca- 
bant.  Et  quemadmodum  lex  duo- 
decim  tabularum  filio  mortuo  ne- 
potes vel  neptes  vel  pronepotes  et 
proneptes  in  locum  patris  sui  ad 
successionem  avi  vocat :  ita  et  prin- 
cipalis dispositio  in  locum  matris 
SU8B  vel  avisB  eos  cum  jam  desig- 
nata  partis  tertisB  deminutione 
vocat. 


15.  The  ancient  law,  favouring  de- 
scendants from  males,  called  only 
grandchildren  so  descended  to  the 
succession  as  9ui  heredea,  in  preference 
to  the  (lanaH,  while  grandchildren  bom 
of  daughtors,  and  great-grandc^dren 
bom  of  granddaughters,  were  reckoned 
among  cognatiy  and  succeeded  only 
after  the  agTuUi  to  their  matomal  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather,  or  to 
their  grandmother  or  great-grand- 
mother, maternal  or  patemaL  But 
the  emperors  would  not  suffer  such  a 
violence  against  nature  to  continue 
without  an  adequate  alteration;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  name  of  grandchild 
and  great-grandchild  is  conmion  to 
descendants  both  by  females  and  by 
males,  they  gave  aU  the  same  right 
and  order  of  succession.  But,  wat 
persons  whose  privileges  rest  not  only 
on  nature,  but  also  on  the  ancient  law, 
might  enjoy  some  peculiar  advantage, 
they  thought  it  right  that  the  portions 
of  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
and  other  lineal  descendants  of  a  female, 
should  be  somewhat  diminished,  so 
that  they  should  not  receive  so  much 
by  a  third  part  as  their  mother  or 
grandmother  would  have  received,  or, 
when  the  succession  is  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  woman,  as  their  father  or 
grandfather,  paternal  or  maternal, 
would  have  received;  and,  although 
there  were  no  other  descendants,  if 
they  entered  on  the  inheritance,  the 
emperors  did  not  call  the  cignati  to  the 
succession.  And  as,  upon  the  decease 
of  a  son,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
calls  the  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren, male  and  female,  to 
represent  their  father  in  the  succes- 
sion to  their  grandfather,  so  the  im- 
perial legislation  calls  them  to  take  in 
succession  the  place  of  their  mother 
or  grandmother,  subject  only  to  the 
above-mentioned  deduction  of  a  third 
part. 
C.  vL  55.  9. 

This  section  contains  the  substance  of  a  constitution  of  the 
Emperors  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  Arcadius.  (Cod.  Theod. 
V.  6.)    Justinian  here  says,  that  when  there  were  descendants  by  a 
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female  who  entered  on  the  inheritance,  the  agnati  were  not  called 
to  the  suoceflsion.  We  gather,  however,  from  the  Code  itself,  that 
the  agnati  had,  under  this  constitution,  a  fourth  part  of  the  in- 
heritance, as  a  sort  of  Falcidia.    (See  next  paragr.) 


16.  Sedno8,<mmadhuodubitatio 
manebat  inter  adgnatos  et  memor- 
ato8  nepotes,  partem  qaartam  de- 
fonoti  substantifB  adgnatis  aibi  vindi- 
cantibns  ex  eujusdam  constitutionis 
auotoritate,  memoratam  a  tiidem  oon- 
stitntionem  a  noBtro  oodioe  segreg- 
avimtis  neque  inseri  eam  ez  Theo- 
dosiano  oodioe  in  eo  concesaimas. 
Nostra  autem  oonstitntione  promul- 
gata  toti  jaxi  ejus  derogatum  est  et 
sanximns,  talibus  nepotibuB  ez  filia 
vol  pronepotibuB  ez  nepte  et  deinceps 
BuperstitibuB,  adgnatos  nullam  par- 
tem mortni  BacoeBsionis  sibi  vindi- 
care,  ne  hi,  qui  ez  transversa  linea 
venimit,  potiores  his  habeantur,  qui 
recto  jure  descendunt:  quam  oon- 
stitutionem  noBtram  optinere  secun- 
dum flui  vigorem  et  tempora  et  nunc 
sancimus.  Itatamenquemadmodum 
inter  filios  et  nepotes  ez  filio  anti- 
quitas  statuit  non  in  capita  sed  in 
stirpes  dividi  hereditatem,  similiter 
nos  inter  filios  et  nepotes  ez  filia 
distributionem  fieri  jubemus,  vol 
inter  omnes  nepotes  et  neptes  et  alias 
deinceps  personas,  ut  utraque  pro- 
genies matris  susb  vel  patris,  avis 
vel  avi  portionem  sine  uUa  deminu- 
tione  consequantur,  et,  si  forte  unus 
vel  duo  ez  una  parte,  ez  altera  tres 
aut  quattuor  extent,  unus  aut  duo 
dimioiam,  alteri  tres  aut  quattuor 
alteram  dimidian  hereditatis  ha- 
beant. 


16.  But,  as  there  still  remained 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  agnati 
and  the  above-mentioned  grandchil- 
dren, the  agnati  claiming  tne  fourth 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  by 
virtue  of  a  constitution,  we  have  re- 
jected this  constitution,  and  have  not 
permitted  it  to  be  inserted  into  our 
code  from  that  of  Theodosius.  And 
in  the  constitution  we  have  ourselves 
promulgated,  we  have  completely  de- 
parted from  the  provisions  of  this 
former  constitution,  and  have  enacted 
that  agnati  shall  take  no  part  in  the 
succession  of  the  deceased,  when  there 
are  grandchildren  bom  of  a  daughter, 
or  great-grandchildren  bom  of  a  grand- 
daughter, or  anv  other  descendants 
from  a  female  in  the  direct  line  ;  so  that 
those  in  a  collateral  line  may  not  be 
preferred  to  direct  descendants.  This 
constitution  is  to  prevail  from  the  date 
of  itB  promulgation  in  its  full  force, 
as  we  nere  again  enact  And  as  the 
old  law  ordered,  that  between  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  and  his  grandsons 
by  a  son^  every  inheritance  should  be 
divided  in  stirpes,  and  not  in  capitcij 
so  we  also  ordcun,  that  a  similar  distri- 
bution shall  be  made  between  sons  and 
grandsons  by  a  daughter,  and  between 
grandsons  and  granddaughters,  great- 
grandsons  and  great-granddaughters, 
and  all  other  descendants  in  a  direct 
line;  so  that  the  children  of  either 
branch  may  receive  the  share  of  their 
mother  or  father,  their  grandmother 
or  grandfather,  without  any  diminu- 
tion ;  and,  if  of  the  one  branch  there 
should  be  one  or  two  children,  and  of 
the  other  branch  three  or  fomr,  then 
the  one  or  two  shall  have  one  half, 
and  the  three  or  four  the  other  half,  of 
the  inheritance. 

0.  vL  66.  12. 

Those  who,  not  being  sui  heredes,  were  admitted  to  rank  as 
such,  were  not  necesaarii.  They  could  accept  the  inheritance  or 
not,  which  they  only  acquired  when  they  entered  on  it,  his  adeun^ 
tibua.    (Paragr.  15.) 

The  principal  changes  in  the  succession  of  the  aui  heredea  were 
these : — 

1.  Those  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  power  of  the  de  cujua 

T  2 
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(i.e.  the  person  of  whose  inheritance  we  are  speaking),  and  becoming 
8ui  jwna  by  his  death,  succeeded  as  swi  heredes  under  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tablea 

2.  The  pnetor,  b^  giving  them  the  posaeasio  honorwm,  placed 
in  the  rank  of  8U%  hered^  the  following  classes  of  persons: 
(1)  emancipated  children ;  (2),  if  the  emancipated  father  was  dead, 
grandchildren  conceived  after  his  emancipation,  or  (3),  if  the  de 
cujvs  was  the  emancipated  son,  his  unemancipated  dnldren  con- 
ceived before  the  emancipation ;  (4)  8v4  heredes  deprived  of  the 
power  of  inheriting  by  a  capitis  deminutio,  but  afterwards  resti- 
tuti  in  integrum ;  and  (6)  adopted  children  emancipated  by  the 
adoptive  father  during  the  life  of  the  de  cujua,  their  natural 
father. 

3.  A  constitution  of  Theodosius  permitted  the  children  and 
descendants  of  deceased  daughters  to  succeed  to  the  portion  their 
mother  would  have  received  as  suus  herea,  giving  up  one-third  of 
it  to  other  sui  heredea,  if  there  were  any,  and,  if  not,  one-fourth  to 
the  agnati. 

4.  Under  Justinian,  adoption  by  a  stranger  ceased  to  have  any 
efiTect  upon  the  position  of  the  person  adopted  in  his  natural  family  ; 
and  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  Theodosius  just 
mentioned  succeeded  to  the  whole  share  of  the  deceased  daughter 
without  any  deduction. 


TiT.  II.    DE  LEGITIMA  ADGNATORUM  SUCCESSIONE. 

Si  nemo  sauB  heres  vel  eorum,  When  there  is  no  9UU8  heres^  nor 

qnoB  inter  suos  heredes  pmtor  vel  any  of  those  persons  called  by  the 

constitationes  vooant,  eztat  et  qui  praetor  or  the  constitutions  to  inherit 

Buooessionem  qnoquo  mode  aznplec-  with  sui  heredes,  to  take  the  succes- 

tatur :  tunc  ez  lege  duodeoim  tabul-  sion   in    any    way,   the   inheritance, 

arum  ad  adgnatum  proximum  here-  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 

ditas  pertinet.     -  Tables,  belongs  to  the  nearest  ctgnatas. 

Gai.  iii.  9. 

All  persons  were  agruUi  who,  descended  from  a  common  an- 
cestor, would,  if  that  ancestor  had  been  living,  and  they  themselves 
not  emancipated,  have  been  in  his  power.  The  am  heredes  were 
thus  agnati ;  but  as  they  had  the  title  of  swi  heredea  peculiar 
to  themselves,  only  those  agnati  received  the  name  of  a^gnati  who 
were  connected  with  the  de  cujua  by  a  collateral  line. 

L  Sunt  antem  adgnati,  ut  primo  1.  Agnati,  as  we  have  explained  in 

quoque   libro    tradidimus,    cognati  the  First  Book,  ore  tiiose  cognati  who 

per  virilis  sezus  perBonas  cognatione  are  related  through  males,  that  is,  are 

juncti,  quasi  a  patre  cognati.    Itaque  eognaU  by  the  father;  and  therefore 

eodem    patre  nati   fratres  adgnati  brothers,  who    are   the  sons  of  the 

sibi  sunt,  qui  et  consanguinei  vocan-  same  &ther,  are  ognaH  to  each  other 

tur,  neo  requiritur,  an  etiam  eandem  (they  are  aJso  called  eonsanguinei), 

matrem  habuerint.     Item  patruus  and  it  is  not  asked  whether  they  have 

fratris  filio  et  invicem  is  illi  adgnatus  the  same  mother.    An  uncle  is  also 

est.     Eodem  numero  sunt  fratres  cmnattLS   to    his    brother's    son,  and 
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patrueles,  id  est  qui  ex  duobus 
fratribuB  procreati  sunt,  qui  etiam 
consobrini  vocantur.  Qua  ratione 
etiam  ad  plures  gradns  adgnationiB 
pervenire  poterimus.  Hi  quoque, 
qui  post  mortem  patris  nascuntur, 
nanciBOuntur  consanguinitatis  jura. 
Non  tamen  omnibus  simul  adgnatiB 
dat  lex  hereditatem,  sed  bis,  qui 
tunc  proximo  gradu  sunt,  cum  oer- 
tum  esse  coeperit,  aliquemintestatum 
decessisse. 


conversely,  tbe  brother's  son  to  bis 
paternal  unde.  80  also  fraires  patrU' 
elet,  that  is,  the  ohildr^  of  brothers 
(also  called  eonwbrini),  are  likewise 
agnati.  We  may  thus  reckon  many 
degrees  of  agnation.  Children,  too, 
who  are  bom  after  the  decease  of  their 
father,  obtain  the  rights  of  consanguin- 
ity. The  law  does  not,  however,  give 
the  inheritance  to  all  the  aanatit  but 
to  those  only  who  are  in  the  nearest 
degree  at  the  time  that  it  becomes 
certain  tiiat  the  deceased  has  died 
intestate. 


Gai.  i.  156iiii.  10.  IL 


2.  Per  adoptionem  quoque  ad- 
gnationis  jus  consistit,  veluti  inter 
filios  natunJes  et  eos,  quos  pater  eo- 
Tum  adoptavit  (nee  dubium  est)  quin 
proprie  consanguine!  appellentur) ; 
item  si  quis  ex  ceteris  aognatis  tuis, 
veluti  frater  aut  patruus  aut  denique 
is,  qui  longiore  gradu  est,  aliquem 
adoptaverit,  adgnatio  inter  vos  esse 
non  dubitatur. 

3.  Ceterum  inter  masculos  ^ui- 
dem    adgnationis    jure     hereditas 
etiam  longissimo  gradu  ultro  citro* 
que  capitur.    Quod  ad  feminas  vero 
ita  placebat,  ut  ipsa  consanguinitatiB 
jure  tantum  capiant  hereditatem,  si 
sorores  sint,  ulterius  non  capiant: 
masculi  vero  ad  earum  hereoitateB, 
etiam  si  longissimo  gradu  sint,  ad- 
mittantur.    Qua  de  causa  fratris  tui 
aut  patrui  tui  filiie  vel  amitfB  tiUB 
hereditas  ad  te  pertinebat,  tua  vero 
ad  illas  non  pettinebat.    Quod  ideo 
ita   constitutum    erat,    quia   com- 
modius  videbatur,  ita  jura  constitui, 
nt  plerumque  hereditates  ad  mas- 
culos connuerent.    Bed  quia  sane 
iniquum    erat,   in   universum   eas 
quasi  extraneas  repelli,  prstor  eas  ad 
bonorum  possessionem  admittebat 
ea  parte,  qua  proximitatis  nomine 
bonorum  possessionem  pollicetur: 
ex  qua  parte  ita  scilicet  admittuntur, 
si  neque  adgnatus  uUus  nee  proxi- 
mior  cognatus  interveniat.    £t  hsec 
quidem   lex    duodecim   tabularum 
nullo  modo  introduxit,  sed  simplir 
citatem   legibus  amicam   amplexa, 
simili  modo  omnes  adgnatos  sive 
masculos  sive  feminas  cujuscumque 
gradus  ad  similitudinem  suorum  in- 
vicem   ad    successionem    vocabat: 
media   autem   jurisprudentia,  qua 


2.  The  right  of  agnation  arises  also 
through  adoption ;  thus  the  natural  and 
the  adopted  sons  of  the  same  father 
are  t^gncUi.  And  such  persons  are 
without  doubt  properly  included  in  the 
term  comanguineL  Also,  if  one  of 
your  a^noit,  as,  for  example,  a  brother, 
a  paternal  uncle,  or  any  other  agnatui, 
however  remote,  adopts  any  one,  then 
there  is  undoubtedly  agnation  between 
you. 

3.  A^ation  gives  males,  however 
distant  m  degree,  reciprocal  rights  to 
the  succession  to  inheritances.    But  it 
was  thought  zight  that  females  should 
onlv  inherit  by  title  of  consanguinity 
if  they  were  sisters,  and  not  if  in  a 
more  remote  degree  ;  while  their  male 
agnatic  in  however  remote  a  degree, 
were  admitted  to  succeed  to  them. 
Thus  the  inheritance  of  your  brother's 
daughter,  or  of  the  daughter  of  your, 
paternal  unde  or  aunt,  would  belong 
to    vou:    but   not   your   inheritance 
to  them.    This  distinction  was  made, 
because  it  seemed  expedient  that  the 
law  should  be  so  ordered,  that  inherit- 
ances should  for  the  most  part  fall 
into   the  possession  of  males.    But 
as  it  was  contrary  to  canity  that  fe- 
males should  be  thus  almost  whollv 
excluded  as  strangers,  the  prsetor  ad- 
mits them  to  the  possession  of  goods 
under  the  section  of  his  edict  giving 
possession   of  goods  on   account  of 
proximity;  but  they  are  only  admitted 
imder  tms  section  if  there  is  no  ag- 
natuSj  nor  any  nearer  oognatut  coming 
before  them.    The  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  introduce  any  of  these 
distinctions  ;  but,  with  the  simplicity 
proper  to  all  legislation,  called  the 
agnail  of  either  sex,  or  any  degree,  to 
a  reciprocal  succession,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  iui  heredea.  It  was  an  in- 
termediate jnrispmdence,  posterior  to 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but 
prior  to  the  imperial  constitutions, 
that  in  a  spirit  of  subtle  ingenuity 
introduced  this  distinction,  and  en- 
tirely excluded  females  from  the  suc- 
cession of  offnaii^  no  other  method  of 
succession  being  then  known,  until  the 
pr»tors,  correcting  by  degrees  the  as- 
perity of  the  civil  law,  or  supplying 
what  was  deficient,  were  led  by  their 
feeling  of  equity  to  add  in  their  edicts 
a  new  order  of  succession.  The  line 
of  eognati  was  admitted  according  to 
the  degrees  of  proximity,  and  rdief 
was  thus  afforded  to  females  b^  the 
pmtor  giving  them  the  possession  of 
goods  called  unde  eognati.  But  we, 
turning  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  following  in  its  steps  in 
our  legislation  on  this  point,  praise 
the  kind  feeUng  of  the  pnetors,  but 
cannot  think  they  have  provided  a 
complete  remedy  for  the  eviL  Why, 
indeed,  when  males  and  females  are 
placed  in  the  same  degree  of  natural 
relationship,  and  have  equally  the  title 
of  agnation,  should  males  be  permitted 
to  succeed  to  all  their  cigncUi,  while 
females,  with  the  single  exception  of 
sisters,  are  entirelv  excluded?  We 
therefore,  brindng  back  everything  to 
what  it  was,  and  conf  onninff  our  scheme 
to  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  have  de- 
clared by  our  constitution,  that  all  le- 
gitimw  penoruB,  that  is  descendants 
from  males,  whether  themselves  male 
or  female,  shall  be  equally  called  to 
the  rights  of  legal  succession  ctb  intes- 
iato,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
their  degree,  and  shall  not  be  excluded 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  consanguinity  which  sisters 
have. 
Gal  iiL  14,  23,  29;  C.  vL  68. 14. 

The  media  furiaprvdentia  here  spoken  of  consisted  of  the 
opinions  of  ihejv/riaprudentes,  who  extended  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169),  which  limited  the  succession  of  females 
under  a  testament,  to  tiieir  succession  ah  intestato.  Femince  ad 
heredidates  legUimas  uUra  conaanguineas  aucceaaiones  non  ad- 
mittuntv/r.  Idque  jure  civili  Voconiama  ratioTie  mdetur  effec- 
tv/m.  (Paul.  Sent.  4. 8.  22.)  Thus  a  distinction  was  made  amon^ 
the  agnati  themselves  and  the  consaTtauinei,  that  is,  agnati 
in  the  second  degree ;  or,  in  other  words,  brothers  and  sisters, 
natural  or  adoptive,  of  the  de  cujus^  were  made  into  a  class  apart 
and  distinguished  from  the  agnati  properly  so  called.     Oonsan" 


erat  lege  qnidem  dnodedm  tabul- 
arom  jnnior,  imperial!  aatem  dispo- 
sitione  anterior,  subtilitate  qnadam 
exoogitata,  pnefatam  differentiam 
induoebat  et  penitns  eas  a  sncces- 
sione  adgnatorom  repellebat,  omni 
alia  sucoessione  incognita,  donee 
prstores,  paulatim  asperitatem  juris 
civilis  corrigentes  sive,  qnod  de- 
est,  adimplentes,  hmnano  proposito 
aliom  ordinem  snis  edictis  addider- 
nnt  et,  cognationis  linea  proximita- 
tis  nomine  introdncta,  per  bonorom 
possessionem  eas  adjuvabant  et  pol- 
ucebantur  his  bonoram  possessi- 
onem, qiuB  unde  ccM[nati  appellatur. 
Nos  vero  legem  duodecim  tabul- 
arom  seqaentes  et  ejus  vestigia 
in  hac  parte  conservantes,  laodamns 
quidem  prstores  soie  humanitatis, 
non  tamen  eos  in  plenum  caosfe 
mederi  invenimns:  qnare  etenim, 
nno  eodemqne  gradn  natnrali  con- 
currente  et  adgnationis  titolis  tam 
in  masculis  quam  in  feminis  aequa 
lance  constitatis,  masculis  quidem 
dabatur  ad  successionem  venire 
onmium  adgnatorum,  ex  adgnatis 
autem  mulieribus  nullis  penitus  nisi 
soU  sorori  ad  adgnatorum  succes- 
sionem patebat  aditus?  Ideo  in 
Slenum  omnia  reducentes  et  ad  jus 
uodecim  tabularum  eandem  dis- 
positionem  exsquantes,  nostra  con- 
stitutione  sauximus,  onmeslegitimas 
personas,  id  est  per  virilem  sexum 
descendentes,  sive  masculini  sive 
feminini  generis  sunt,  simili  modo 
ad  jura  successionis  legitime  ab  in- 
testato  vocari  secundum  gradus  sui 
praerogativam  nee  ideo  exoludendas, 
quia  consanguinitatis  jura  sicuti 
germansB  non  habent. 
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gvjiTieue^  when  used  to  mark  off  a  particular  class  of  the  agnatic 
merely  means  children  of  the  same  father,  without  any  reference  to 
the  mother. 


4.  Hoe  etiam  addendnm  nostne 
constitatiom  existtmavinms,  ut  trans- 
feratnr  anus  tantnmmodo  gradns  a 
jure  cognatlonis  in  legitimam  Bacees- 
sionem,  ut  non  solum  fratris  filiua  et 
filia  secandmn  quod  jam  definivimus, 
ad  successionem  pairui  sui  vocentur, 
sed  etiam  germansB  oonsanguinen 
vel  sororis  uterins  filius  et  filia  soli 
et  non  deincepe  personsB  una  cum 
his  ad  jura  avunouli  sui  perveniant 
et  mortuo  eo,  ^ui  patruus  quidem 
est  fratris  sui  filiis,  avunculus  autem 
Bororis  sues  suboli,  simili  modo  ab 
utroque  latere  succedant,  tamquam 
si  omnes  ex  masoulis  descendentes 
legitimo  jure  veniant,  scilicet  ubi 
irater  et  soror  saperstites  non  sunt 
(his  etenim  personis  prsBoedentibus 
et  successionem  admittentibus  ceteri 
gradus  remanent  penitus  semoti) : 
videlicet  hereditate  non  in  stirpes, 
sed  in  capita  dividenda. 


4.  We  have  also  thought  fit  to  add 
to  our  constitution,  that  one  whole 
degree,  but  only  one,  shall  be  trans- 
fened  from  the  line  of  eognati  to  the 
legal  succession.  Kot  only  the  son  and 
daughter  of  a  brother,  as  we  have  just 
explained,  shall  be  called  to  the  suc- 
cession of  their  paternal  unde,  but  to- 
gether with  them  the  son  or  daughter 
of  a  sister,  though  she  is  only  by  the 
same  father  or  only  by  the  same  mo- 
ther (but  no  one  in  a  more  distant  de- 
gree than  a  son  and  daughter  of  such 
a  sister),  shall  also  be  admitted  to  the 
succession  of  their  maternal  uncle. 
Thus,  when  a  person  dies  who  is  a 
paternal  uncle  to  the  children  of  his 
orother,  and  maternal  uncle  to  the 
children  of  his  sister,  then  the  children 
of  either  branch  succeed  exactly  as  if 
they  were  all  descendants  from  males, 
and  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  succes- 
sion. But  this  is  only  if  the  doeeaaod 
leaves  no  brother  or  sister,  far  if  he 
leaves  any  and  they  aooept  the  inher- 
itance, the  mace  remote  degrees  are 
entirely  exeluded  from  the  inheritance, 
M  it  is  to  be  divided  in  capita  and  not 
in  stirpes, 
C.  vi.  68. 14.  6,  7. 

The  diildren  of  a  sister,  although  only  conaanguineaj  that  is, 
lutTing  the  same  father,  or  uterina,  having  the  same  mother,  were 
thus  fi^bnitted  to  the  succession  as  agnati.  We  might  gather  from 
this  that  uterine  brothers  and  sisters  themselves  were  admitted, 
although  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  text.  The  code  contains  a  con- 
stitution of  Justinian  (C.  vi  56.  7)  expressly  admitting  them. 
The  changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  acbnission  of  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  children  as  cLgnati  were  as  follows : — In  A.D. 
498  Anastasius  gave  the  rights  of  agnation  to  emancipated  brothers 
and  sisters,  except  that  they  omy  received  one  half  of  what 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  remained  in  the  family.  (See 
Tit.  6.  1.)  The  children  of  emancipated  brothers  and  sisters  still 
remained  eognati  only.  Justinian  gave  the  rights  of  agnation,  in 
A.D.  528,  to  uterine  brothers  and  sisters  (C.  vi.  66.  7) ;  and  in  a.d. 
581,  to  the  children  of  uterine  sisters  (C.  vi  58. 14.  6) ;  and  though 
the  children  of  uterine  brothers  are  not  mentioned  in  the  constitu- 
tion, they  must  undoubtedly  have  been  placed  in  the  same  position. 
Finally,  in  a  constitution  dated  October,  a.d.  534  (C.  vi.  58.  15), 
and  therefore  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Institutes, 
Justinian  admitted  as  agnati  emancipated  brothers  and  sisters 
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without  any  deduction  of  a  fourth,  uterine  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
nephews  and  nieces  being  the  children  either  of  emancipated  or 
uterine  brothers  and  sist^  After  that  constitution  there  were 
not,  therefore,  any  but  agTioUi  in  the  second  degree,  nor  any  in  the 
third  degree  except  the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  de  cujua, 

Agnatorvmi  hereditates  cUviduntur  in  capita.  (Ulp.  Reg.  26. 
4.)  There  was  no  division  per  stirpes,  which  was  originally  only 
a  consequence  of  the  patria  potestaSy  in  the  succession  of  agifuiti. 
If  one  of  those  in  any  degree  of  relationship  was  dead,  his  repre- 
sentatives did  not  take  ms  sliare.  He  was  entirely  passed  over, 
and  the  others  in  that  degree  of  relationship  were  alone  called  to 
the  succession. 

Agnati  were  spoken  of  as  legitimi  heredes  (cf  .  legitimi  tutores, 
Bk.  i.  Tit.  15.  pr.),  because  the  inheritance  was  given  to  them  b^ 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  whereas  the  cognati  only  received  it 
from  the  pr»tor. 


6.  Si  plures  sint  gradus  adgnat- 
orum,  aperte  lex  duodeoun  tabnl- 
aram  proxinmm  vooat:  itaqne  si 
verbi  gratia  sit  frater  defoncti  et 
alterius  fratris  filius  aut  patraus, 
frater  potior  babettir.  £t  quamyie 
flingulari  nuinero  osa  lex  prozimum 
Yocet,  taxnen  dnbium  non  est,  quin 
et,  si  plures  sint  ejosdem  gradus, 
omnes  admittantnr :  nam  et<proprie 
proximus  ex  pluribus  gradibns  in- 
tellegitnr  et  tamen  dubiom  non  est, 
quin,  licet  unus  sit  gradus  adgnat- 
orum,  pertineat  ad  eos  bereditas. 


Gai. 

6.  Proximus  autem,  si  quidem 
nullo  testamento  facto  quisque  de- 
cesserit,  per  hoc  tempus  requiritur, 
quo  mortuus  est  is,  cujus  de  bere- 
ditate  queeritur.  Quodsi  facto  tes- 
tamento quisquam  decesserit,  per 
boo  tempus  requiritur,  quo  certom 
esse  ooeperit,  nullum  ex  testamento 
heredem  extaturum  :  tum  enim  pro- 

Srie  quisque  intellegitur  intestatus 
ecessisse.  Quod  quidem  ali<}uando 
longo  tempore  declaratur:  m  quo 
spatio  temporis  snpe  accidit,  ut 
proximiore  mortuo  proximus  esse 
mcipiat,  qui  moriente  testatore  non 
erat  proximus. 

Gai. 

7.  Placebat  autem,  in  eo  genere 
peroipiendarum  bereditatum  suoces- 
sionem  non  esse,  id  est  quamvis 
proximus,   qui   secundum   ea   quie 


5.  When  there  are  many  degrees  of 
agncUif  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
expressly  calls  the  nearest ;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  a  son  of  another  brother, 
or  a  paternal  uncle,  the  brother  is  pre- 
ferred. And,  although  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  calls  the  nearest  agnaiui 
(in  the  singular  number),  yet  without 
doubt,  if  there  are  several  m  the  same 
degree,  they  ought  all  to  be  admitted. 
And,  although  properly  by  the  nearest 
degree  must  be  understood  the  nearest 
of  several,  yet,  if  all  the  agncUi  are  in 
the  same  degree,  the  inheritance  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  them  all. 

iiL  16. 

6.  When  a  man  dies  without  a  tes- 
tament, the  nearest  agnatus  is  the  a^- 
natu9  who  is  nearest  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased.  But,  if  he  dies 
after  having  made  a  testament,  then  he 
is  the  nearest  who  is  so  when  it  be- 
comes certain  that  there  will  be  no  tes- 
tam^itary  heir ;  for  it  is  only  then 
that  a  man  who  has  made  a  testament 
can  be  said  to  ba^  died  intestate,  and 
this  sometimes  is  uncertain  for  a  long  . 
time.  Meanwhile,  the  nearest  cigwUus 
may  die,  and  some  one  become  the 
nearest  who  was  not  so  at  the  death  of 
the  testator. 

iii.  13. 

7.  But  it  was  settled  that  in  this 
order  of  succession  there  should  be  no 
devolution,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
nearest  CLgnaiui,  called  in  the  manner 
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diximas,  ▼ocatnr  ad  hereditatem, 
aut  spreTerit  hereditatem  aat,  ante- 
qaam  adeat,  deoesserit,  nihilo  magis 
legitimo  jure  Beqnentes  admittuntar. 
Qaod  itemm  pnBtoree  imperfecto 
jure  coirigentes,  non  in  totmn  ame 
adminictiK)  relinquebant,  aed  ex  oog- 
natorum  ordine  eos  vooabant,  ut- 
pote  adgnationis  jure  eis  reduao. 
Sed  no8  niliil  deesse  perfeotissimo 
juri  oapientea,  nostra  oonstitatione 
Banximns,  qnam  de  jure  patronatna, 
humanitate  suggerente,  protulimua, 
Bucoeasionem  in  adgnatorum  heredi- 
tatibus  non  esse  eis  denegandam, 
com  satis  absurdum  erat,  quod 
oognatis  a  prastore  apertum  est,  hoe 
adgnatis  esse  reclusum,  maxime  cum 
in  onere  quidem  tutelarum  et  primo 
gradu  deficiente,  sequens  suooedit  et, 
quod  in  onere  optinebat,  non  erat  in 
luoro  permissum. 


we  have  mentioned  to  the  inheritanoe, 
either  refused  it,  or  died  before  he 
entered  on  it,  those  following  him  in 
agnatic  succession  were  not  thereby 
admitted  to  succeed  him.  Here,  too, 
the  pmtors,  though  not  introducinff  a 
complete  reform,  did  not  leave  €ke 
agnoH  whoUy  without  relief  but  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  called  to  the 
inheritance  as  oognaH^  since  they  were 
debarred  from  the  rights  of  agnation. 
But  we,  desirous  that  our  law  should 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  by  our  con- 
stitution, which  we  were  prompted  by 
regard  for  equity  to  publisn  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage,  have  decided  that 
a  devolution  in  the  succession  shall  not 
be  denied  to  CLgnati,  It  was  indeed 
absurd  to  refuse  them  a  right  which 
the  prstor  gave  to  coanati,  especially 
as  the  burden  of  tutelage  devolved  on 
the  remoter  degree  of  agnatic  if  there 
was  a  failure  of  the  nearer,  and  thus 
the  principle  of  devolution  was  ad- 
mitted to  impose  burdens,  and  was  not 
admitted  to  confer  advantages. 

Gai.  ii.  12,  22,  26,  28. 


In  hereditate  legitima  axjuccesaioni  locus  non  eat  (Paul.  Sent 
4.  8.  23.)  The  auua  heres  or  aui  he^des  in  the  nearest  degree  be- 
came heirs  by  force  of  law.  But  as  to  those  who  were  only  allowed 
to  rank  among  the  sui  heredee  without  beine,  strictly  speaking, 
8ui  heredes,  if  those  in  the  nearest  degree  refused  to  accept  the 
inheritance,  or  died  before  entering  on  it,  the  succession  did  not 
devolve  upon  any  other  aui  heredes^ni  went  at  once  to  the  ngnati. 
(D.  xxxviii.  16.  1.  8.)  If,  in  this  case  or  any  other,  the  nearest 
agn^tua  refused  or  died  before  entering  on  the  inheritance,  the 
succession  passed  to  the  cogTiati  without  first  devolving  on  any  of 
the  more  remote  agnati,  Justinian  alters  thiB ;  and  under  his 
system  there  was  a  devolution  of  the  succession  to  the  agnatiy  and 
therefore  probably  to  those  ranked  among  the  aui  heiredes. 


8.  Ad  legitimam  successionem 
nihilo  minus  vocatur  etiam  parens, 
qui  contracta  fiducia  filium  vel 
nham,  nepotem  vel  neptem  ac  dein- 
ceps  emancipat.  Quod  ex  nostra 
constitutione  omnimodo  inducitur, 
ut  emancipationes  liberorum  sem- 
per videantur  contracta  fiducia  fieri, 
cum  apud  antiques  non  aliter  hoc 
optinebat,  nisi  specialiter  contracta 
fiducia  parens  manumisisset. 


D.  xxxviii.  16. 


8.  An  ascendant  also  is  called  to 
the  legal  succession  who  has  emanci- 
pated a  son,  a  daughter,  a  grandson, 
a  granddaughter,  or  other  descendant 
under  a  fiduciary  agreement.  And  by 
our  constitution,  every  emancipation 
of  children  is  now  considered  to  have 
been  made  under  such  an  agreement, 
while  among  the  ancients  the  ascend- 
ant was  never  called  to  the  succession 
unless  he  had  expressly  made  this 
agreement  at  the  time  of  the  eman- 
cipation. 

10  ;  C.  viii.  48.  6. 
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Under  the  old  law  the  ascendant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
saoceasion  ah  intestato  of  his  descendant;  for  it  the  descendant 
was  in  the  power  of  the  ascendant,  the  latter  took  all  the  property 
of  which  the  former  could  dispose,  but  did  not,  as  belonging  to 
him  by  right  of  his  patriapoteataa.  If  the  descendant  was  eman- 
dpatea,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  family  of  the  ascendant.  The 
emancipated  son,  in  short,  had  no  agnati ;  and  in  default  of  sui 
heredes  the  inheritance  went  to  his  patron,  that  is,  to  the  person 
who  had  emancipated  him.  This  was  the  fictitious  purchaser  (see 
Introd.  sec.  42),  unless  the  ascendant  who  emancipated  him  made 
an  agreement  (contractafiducia)  with  the  purchaser  by  which  the 
purdiaser  made  himself  a  trustee  of  the  right  of  patronage  for  the 
ascendant.  If  this  was  done,  the  ascendant  succeeded  in  default 
of  8ui  heredes. 

By  the  later  imperial  constitutions  three  changes  were  made 
in  the  position  of  the  ascendant.  First,  by  a  constitution  of 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (C.  vi.  61.  3),  and  subsecjuently  of 
Leo  and  Anthemius  (C.  vi.  61.  4),  and  lastly  of  Justinian  (C.  vi. 
59.  11),  in  the  case  of  goods  coming  to  a  son  from  his  mother,  the 
order  of  succession  was  thus  fixed :  1st,  his  children  and  other  de- 
scendants were  admitted ;  2ndly,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  whether 
of  the  whole  or  the  half  blood ;  Srdly,  his  ascendants,  the  father 
being  preferred  to  his  grandfather,  and  so  on. 

Secondly,  Justinian,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  12th  Title  of  the 
Second  Book  (pr.),arranged  the  order  of  succession  to  ihepeculiumi 
of  a  son,  placing  first  the  children,  then  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  lastly  the  father.  But  in  this  case  the  father  was  not  preferred 
to  the  grandfather ;  for  the  ascendant  did  not  really  take  in  this 
instance  db  intestato,  but  *jure  com/muni ' ;  i.e.  the  claims  of  the 
vatria  potestas  had  been  deferred  to  let  in  the  children  and 
Drothers ;  but  if  there  were  no  children  or  brothers,  the  ascend- 
ant, who  is  at  the  time  the  jpa^er/amiiios,  took  the  pecvMvmi, 

Lastly,  the  succession  of  emancipated  sons  was  altered  by  the 
constitution  of  Justinian,  which  made  a  fiduciary  contract  implied 
in  every  emancipation.  The  ancestor  thus  retained  all  his  ngfate 
of  succession  as  patron  to  the  emancipated  son,  and  would  properly 
have  succeeded  immediately  after  toe  9wi  heredes ;  but  Justinian 
admitted  the  brothecs  and  sisters  before  him,  and  the  ascendant 
who  emancipated  the  son  had  thus  the  third  place  in  the  order  of 
succession.     (C.  vi.  56.  2.) 


Trr.  III.    DE  SENATUSCONSULTO  TERTULUANO. 

Lex    duodecim    tabulanim    ita  Such  was  the  rigour  of  the  law  of 

stricto  jure  ntebatur  et  preeponebat  the   Twelve   Tables,    so  decided  the 

mascoloram  progeniem  et  eos,  qui  preference  given  by  it  to  the  issue  of 

pner  feminini  sexus  necessitndinem  males,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  re- 

sibi  junguntur,  adeo  expellebat,  ut  lated  by  the  female  line,  that  the  right 

ne  quidem  inter  matrem  et  filium  of  reciprocal  succession  was  not  per- 

filiamve  ultro  citroque  hereditatis  mitted  between   a  mother  and  her 
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cai»ieadn  jus  daret,  nisi  quod  pno-    ehildren.    The  praton,  however,  ad- 
tores  ez  prozimitateoognatoniin  eas    mitted  saoh  persons,  but  only  in  their 
personas  ad  suooessionem  bonorum    rank  as  cognati,  to  the  possession  of 
possessione  unde  oognati  aooommo-    goods  oalled  unds  eognatu 
data  vocabant. 

Gai.  iiL  34,  35. 

Until  the  aenatuacansultum  Tertullianijum(k,j).168)  was  made 
a  mother  and  her  children  had  no  ri^ht  of  succession  to  each  other, 
except  that  which  the  prsBtor  gave  them  as  cognati.  The  children 
were  not  in  the  power  of  the  mother,  and  were,  therefore,  not  her 
8td  heredes ;  they  were  not  in  her  family,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
her  dgnati.  If,  indeed,  the  mother  at  her  marriage  passed  in 
raanum  viri,  she  became,  in  the  eve  of  the  law,  the  daughter  of 
her  husband,  and  as  she  was  thus  of  the  same  family  with  her  chil* 
dren,  she  and  they  were  dgnati  to  each  other.  But  even  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Republic,  a  marriage  cum.  conventione  in  manum 
had  probably  become  comparatively  unusual. 

1.  Sed  hsB  juris  ang^ustisB  postea  1.  But  this  strictness  of  the  law 
emendatBB  sunt.  Et  primus  quidem  was  afterwards  mitigated.  The  Em- 
divas  Claudius  matri  ad  solatium  peror  Claudius  was  the  first  who  gave 
liberomm  amissorum  legitimam  the  legal  inheritance  of  deceased  chil- 
eorum  detulit  horeditatem.  dren  to  a  mother,  to  console  her  grief 

for  their  loss. 

2.  Postea  autem  senatusconsulto  2.  Afterwards,  the  senatuioonstU- 
Tertulliano,  quod  divi  Hadriani  twn  Tertullianumf  in  the  reign  of  the 
temporibus  factum  est,  plenissime  Emperor  Hadrian,  established  the 
de  tiisti  successione  matri,  non  etiam  general  rule  that  mothers,  but  not 
avisB  deferenda  oautum  est :  ut  ma-  grandmothers,  should  have  the  mel- 
ter  ingenua  trium  liberorum  jus  ancholv  privilege  of  succeeding  to 
habens,  libertina  quattuor  ad  bona  their  chiloren ;  so  that  a  mother,  bom 
filiorum  filiarumve  admittatur  intes-  of  free  parents,  having  three  children^ 
tatorum  mortuorum,  licet  in  potes-  or  a  freedwoman  havmg  four,  should 
tate  parentis  est,  ut  scilicet,  cum  be  admitted,  although  in  the  power  of 
alieno  juri  subjecta  est,  jussu  ejus  an  ascendant,  to  the  goods  of  her  in- 
adeat,  cujus  juri  subjecta  est.  testate  children.   Except  that  a  mother 

in  the  power  of  another  can  only  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  of  her  children  at 
the  command  of  him  to  whom  she  is 
subject. 
D.  xzxviii.  17.  2.  pr. 

This  aenatuscoTwuUwm  was  passed  158  ▲.D.,  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  here  called  by  his  name  of  wAaffticoL  It 
was  only  an  extension  of  the  lex  Papia  Pappoea,  which  had  con- 
ferred on  free  persons  having  three  childi^n,  and  freed  persons 
having  four,  many  exceptional  advantages.  Husbands  and  wives, 
for  example,  could,  under  these  circumistances,  leave  to  each  other 
a  larger  shaore  of  their  propertjr  than  was  otherwise  permitted. 
(Ulp.  Reg.  16, 16.)  This  jus  trivmi  liberorwm,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  frequently  conferred  by  special  favour  of  the  emperors  on 
persons  who  had  not  the  requisite  number  of  children ;  and  from 
a  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  (C.  viiL  59. 1)  it  appears 
that  the  privilege  in  the  later  Empire  became  universal. 
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3.  Prafenrntar  antem  main 
liberi  defnnoti,  qui  sui  aunt  quive 
saorum  loco,  sive  primi  gradus  sive 
ulterioris.  Bed  et  filin  san  mortuae 
filiuB  vel  filia  opponitur  ex  consti- 
tutionibos  main  defonctsD,  id  est 
avisB  suae.  Pater  qnoqiie  utriusque, 
non  etiam  avas  vel  proavus  matri 
anteponitiir,  scilicet  cum  inter  eos 
80I08  de  hereditate  agitur.  Frater 
autem  consanguineuB  tarn  filii  quam 
filis  exoludebat  matrem  :  eoror  au- 
tern  consanguinea  pariter  cum  matre 
admittebatur :  Bed  si  fuerat  frater  et 
soror  consanguinei  et  mater  liberiB 
honorata,  frater  quidem  matrem 
ezdudebat,  communis  autem  erat 
hereditas  ex  squia  partibus  fratri 
et  sorori 


9.  The  children,  however,  of  the 
deceased  son  being  mU  heredes,  or 
ranked  as  such,  either  in  the  first  or  a 
more  remote  degree,  are  preferred  to 
the  mother.  And  if  it  is  a  daughter 
who  is  dead,  her  son,  or  dau^ter, 
is  preferred  by  the  constitutions  to  her 
mother;  Le.  to  their  grandmother. 
The  father  of  the  deceased  is  preferred 
to  the  mother ;  not  so  the  grandfather 
or  great-grandfather,  at  least  when 
thej  and  the  mother  are  the  only 
ckumants  of  the  inheritance.  The 
brother  by  the  same  feither,  either  of 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  formerly  excluded 
the  mother ;  but  the  sister  by  ^e  same 
father  was  admitted  equaUv  with  the 
mother.  If  the  deceased  left  a  brother 
and  a  sister  by  the  same  father  as  him- 
self, the  brother  excluded  the  mother, 
although  rendered  capable  bv  the 
number  of  her  children,  and  the  in- 
heritance was  equally  divided  between 
the  brother  and  sister. 
D.  xxxviii  17.  2.  16, 18, 19;  C.  vL  67. 1. 

The  mother  was  allowed  to  rank  among  the  ngncUi  by  the 
8enatu8con8ultv/m  Tertullianum,  butshe  mid  a  relative  rather 
than  a  definitive  position,  as  being  in  a  certain  degree  of  agna- 
tion. What  her  exact  position  was  at  different  periods  of  the 
law  will  be  stated  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Title. 


4.  Bed  nos  oonstitutione,  quam 
in  codice  nostro  nomine  decorato 
posuimus,  matri  subveniendum  esse 
existimavimus,  respicientes  ad  na- 
turam  et  puerperium  et  periculum 
et  s8Bpe  mortem  ex  hoc  casu  matri- 
bus  illatam.  Ideoque  impium  esse 
credidimus,  casum  lortuitum  in  ejus 
admitU  detrimentum:  si  enim  in- 
genua  ter  vel  libertina  qoater  non 
pepererit,  immerito  defraudabatur 
successione  suorum  liberorum ;  quid 
enim  peccavit,  si  non  plures,  sed 
paucos  pepererit?  et  dedimus  jus 
tegitimum  plenum  matribus  sive 
ingenuis  sive  libertinis,  etsi  non  ter 
enixsB  fuerint  vel  quater,  sed  eum 
tantum  vel  cam,  qui  qusve  morte 
intercepti  sunt,  ut  et  sic  vocentiur 
in  liberorum  suorum  legitimam  buo- 


4.  But  by  a  constitution,  inserted 
in  the  code  which  bears  our  name,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  mother,  from  consideriug  natural 
reason,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  child- 
birth, the  danger,  and  death  itself, 
which  they  often  Buffer.  We,  there- 
fore, have  esteemed  it  highly  unjust 
that  the  law  should  turn  to  their 
detriment  what  is  in  its  nature  purely 
fortuitous;  for,  if  a  married  woman 
freebom  does  not  give  birth  to  three 
children  or  a  freedwoman  to  four,  they 
do  not  therefore  deserve  to  be  deprived 
of  the  succession  to  their  chndren. 
For  how  can  it  be  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime  to  have  haa  few  children  ? 
We,  therefore,  have  given  a  full  right 
to  evexy  mother,  whether  freebom  or 
freed,  to  be  called  to  the  legal  succes- 
sion of  her  children,  althou^  she  may 
not  have  given  birth  to  tl^ee  or  four 
ohiLdren,  or  may  not  have  had  any 
other  than  the  child  whose  inheritance 
is  in  question. 
i.  69.  2. 
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5.  Sed  cam  antea  oonstitutionefl 
jura  legitima  perscratantes  partim 
matrem  adjuvabant,  partim  earn 
prsBgravabant  et  non  in  solidum  earn 
vocfl^ant,  fled  in  quibuadam  casibns 
tertiam  partem  ei  abstrahentes  oer- 
tiB  legitimia  dabant  personis,  in  aliis 
antem  contrarimn  faoiebant:  nobis 
▼isum  est,  recta  et  simplioi  via  ma- 
trem omnibus  legitimis  personis  an- 
teponi  et  sine  nUa  deminutione  filio- 
rum  suorum  sucoessionem  accipere, 
ezcepta  fratris  et  sororis  persona, 
sive-  oonsanguinei  sint  sive  sola  oog- 
nationis  jura  habentes,  ut  auemad- 
modum  earn  toto  alio  ordini  legitimo 
prsBposuimus,  ita  omnes  fratres  et 
sorores,  sive  legitimi  sint  sive  non, 
ad  oapiendas  hereditates  simul  vo- 
cemns,  ita  tamen  ut,  si  quidem  sobe 
sorores  cognatsB  vel  adgnatn  et 
mater  defuncti  vel  defunctsB  super- 
sint,  dimidiam  quidem  mater,  alte- 
ram vero  dimidiam  partem  omnes 
sorores  habeant,  si  vero  matre  su- 
perstite  et  fratre  vel  fratribus  soils 
vel  etiam  oum  sororibus  sive  legitima 
sive  sola  cognationis  juraliabentibus, 
intestatus  quis  vel  intestata  moria- 
tur,  in  capita  distribuatur  ejus  he- 
reditaa. 


avi 


5.  The  constitutions  of  former  em- 
perors, relative  to  the  right  of  suoces* 
sion,  were  partly  favourable  to  mothers, 
and  partly  unfavourable.  They  did 
not  always  give  the  mothers  tiie  entire 
inheritance  of  their  children,  but  in 
some  cases  deprived  them  of  a  thurd» 
which  was  given  to  certain  agnati,  and 
in  other  cases,  doinj;  just  the  conlorary, 
gave  a  third.  But  it  seems  right  to  us 
tiiat  mothers  should  receive  the  suc- 
cession of  their  children  without  any 
diminution,  and  that  they  should  be 
decidedly  and  exclusively  preferred 
before  ail  legal  heirs,  except  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  the  deceased^ 
whether  b^  the  same  father  or  having 
only  the  rights  of  cognation.  And  as 
we  have  preferred  the  mother  to  aU 
other  legal  heirs,  we  call  all  brothers 
and  sistm,  legal  or  not,  to  the  inherit- 
ance together  with  thiB  mother,  the 
following  rule  being  observed.  If 
there  are  living  only  sisters  agnatm 
or  eognatsBj  and  the  mother  of  me  de- 
ceased, the  mother  shall  have  one  half 
of  the  goods,  and  the  sisters  the  other 
hall  But  if  there  are  living  the 
mother,  and  also  a  brother  or  brothers 
only,  or  brothers  and  also  sisters, 
whether  having  agnatic  rights,  or  only 
havixig  the  rights  of  eoffnati,  then  the 
inheritance  of  the  intestate  son  or 
daughter  shall  be  divided  in  capita, 

56.  7. 


In  the  code  of  Theodosias  (v.  1.  1),  we  find  two  constitutions, 
one  of  Consiantine,  the  other  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  which 
made  the  first  change  in  the  jus  liberorvum  introduced  by  the  lex 
Papia  PoppcecL  By  these  constitutions  it  was  enacted  that  if 
there  were  persons  in  a  certain  degree  of  agnation  with  the  de- 
ceased, namely,  a  paternal  uncle,  or  a  paternal  uncle's  son  or 
grandson,  or  an  emancipated  brother,  then  the  mother,  instead  of 
excluding  them,  as,  if  she  had  the  jus  liherorvmi,  she  would  have 
done,  divided  the  inheritance  with  them,  taking  two-thirds  if  she 
had  the  ju8  triv/m  Uberorum,  and  one-third  if  she  had  not  This 
enactment  was,  therefore,  a  gain  to  those  who  had  not  the  jvs 
Uberorum,  and  a  loss  to  those  who  had.  Justinian  did  away 
altogether  with  the  jus  liberorv/m  and  the  distinctions  founded 
upon  it. 


6.  Sedquemadmodumnosmatri- 
bus  prospeximus,  ita  eas  oportet  susb 
suboli  consulere :  scituris  eis,  quod, 
si  tutores  liberis  non  petierint  vel  in 
locum  remoti  vel  exousaii  intra  an- 
num petere  neglexerint,  ab  eorum 


6.  And  as  we  have  thus  taken  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  mothers,  they 
ought  in  return  to  consult  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  Let  them  know, 
then,  that  if  they  do  not  demand  a 
tutor  for  their  cmldren,  or  neglect  to 
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impubenim  marieniiiim  soooegsione  aak  within  a  year  for  the  appointment 
merito  repellentor.  of  a  new  tuto^in  the  place  of  one  who 

has  been  removed  or  excuaed,  they 
will  be  deservedly  excluded  from  the 
succession  of  their  children  who  may 
die  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
D.  xxxviiL  17.  2.  43. 

7.  Licet  autem  vulgo  qussitus  7.  Although  a  son  or  a  daughter  is 
sit  filius  filiave,  potest  ad  bona  eius  bom  of  an  uncertain  father,  yet  the 
mater  ez  TertuUiano  senatusconsmto  mother  may  be  admitted  to  succeed  to 
admittL  their  goods  by  the  senaiuaconsultwn 

TertuUianum. 
D.  xxxviiL  17.  2.  L 

The  natural  tie  is  all  that  is  regarded  in  this  case;  this  is 
equally  strong  between  the  mother  and  child,  whoever  may  be  the 
father. 

Trr.  IV.    DE  SENATUSCONSULTO  ORPHITIANO. 

Per  oontrarium  autem  ut  liberi  Reciprocally  children  are  admitted 

ad  bona  matrum  intestatarum  ad-  to  the  goods  of  their  intestate  mothers 
mittantur,  senatusconsulto  Orphi-  hy  the  senatuscanstdtumOrphUianumy 
tiano  effectum  est,  quod  latum  est  made  in  the  consulship  of  Orphitus  and 
Orphito  et  Bufo  oonsulibus,  divi  Bufus,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Marci  temporibus.  Et  data  est  tam  Marcus.  By  ihiBsencUusconsultum  the 
filio  quam  filisB  legitima  hereditas,  legal  inheritance  is  given  both  to  the 
etiamsi  alieno  juri  subjecti  sunt :  et  sons  and  daughters,  although  in  the 
prsBferuntur  et  consanguineis  et  power  of  another,  and  they  are  pre- 
adgnatis  defunotn  matris.  lerred  to  the  conaanguinei  and  to  the 

(ignaH  of  their  decea^sed  mother. 
D.  xxxviii.  17.  9  ;  C.  vi  57.  L 

The  senatuaconaultwra  Orphitianum  was  made  a.d.  178,  in 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  Previously,  children 
could  not  succeed  to  their  mother,  except  as  cognaii.  But  by  this 
8e7iatu8C07i8ultv/niiheywere  preferred  to  the  consanguineijihai  is, 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  natural  or  adoptive,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
CLgnati. 

1.  Sed  cum  ex  hoc  senatuscon-  1.  But  since  grandsons  and  grand- 
sulto  nepotes  ad  avis  successionem  daughters  were  not  called  by  this 
legitime  jure  non  vocabantur,  postea  senatusconnUtwn  to  the  legal  succes- 
hoc  constitutionibus  principalibus  sion  of  their  grandmother,  the  omis- 
emendatum  est,  ut  ad  sunilitudinem  sion  was  afterwards  supplied  by  the 
filiorum  filiarumque  et  nepotes  et  imperial  constitutions,  so  that  grand- 
neptes  vocentur.  sons  and  granddaughters  are  now  c^ed 

to  inherit,  just  as  sons  and  daughters 
are. 
C.  vi.  65.  9. 

The  constitution  enacting  this  ^ven  in  the  code  is  one  of 
Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius. 

2.  Sciendum  autem  est,  hujus-  2.  It  must  be  observed  that  these 
modi  sucoessiones,  qua  a  Tertulliano    successions,  derived  from  the  tenatus- 
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et  Orphitiano  defenmtiir,  capitis  cantuita  Tertullianum  and  Orphiti' 
deminutione  non  p«remi  propter  anum,  are  not  lost  by  a  capt^c^mtnu- 
iUam  regulam,  qua  noVn  hereditates  Ho.  The  rale  is,  that  legal  inheritances 
legitimn  capitis  deminutione  non  ffiven  by  the  later  law  are  not  destroyed 
pereunt,  sed  ilbe  sobe,  qun  ex  lege  by  capitis  deminutio,  which  i^ects 
duodecim  tabularum  deferentur.  those  only  that  are  given  by  the  law  of 

the  Twelve  Tables. 
D.  xxxviii.  17.  1.  S, 

It  is  only  the  Tainima  capitis  deminutio  which  is  here  spoken 
of.  Any  one  who  sustained  the  maaima  or  media  deminutio,  as 
he  ceased  to  be  a  citizen,  ceased  to  have  any  rights  of  succession. 

3.  Novissime  sciendum  est,  etiam  3.  Lastly,  it  must  be  observed, 
iUos  liberos,  qui  vulgo  qusBsiti  sunt,  that  even  children  bom  of  an  un- 
ad  matris  hereditat^  ez  hoc  sena-  certain  father  are  admitted  by  the 
tusconsulto  admittL  tencUuaconsultum  OrphiHanum  to  the 

inheritance  of  their  mother. 
D.  xxxviii.  17.  1.  2. 

Justinian  afterwards  altered  this,  so  as  to  exclude  such  children 
from  taking  anything,  whether  by  will,  or  on  intestacy,  or  b^  gift 
inter  vivos  from  their  mother,  if  she  was  of  high  rank  (illustns),  or 
if  she  had  other  children  bom  in  lawful  marriage.    (C.  vi.  57.  5.) 

4.  Si  ex  pluribus  legitimis  heredi-  4.  When  there  are  many  legal 
bus  quidam  omiserint  hereditatem  heirs,  and  some  renounce  the  in- 
vel  morte  vel  alia  causa  imnediti  heritance,  or  are  prevented  by  death, 
fuerint,  quominus  adeant:  renquis,  or  any  other  cause,  from  accepting 
qui  adierint,  adcrescit  illorum  portio  it,  then  the  portions  of  such  persons 
et,  licet  ante  decesserint,quradierint,  accrue  to  those  who  accept  the  in- 
ad  heredes  tamen  eorum  pertinet.  heritance ;  and  if  any  of  those  who 

accept  happen  to  die  beforehand,  the 
portions  accruing  to  them  will  go  to 
their  heirs. 
D.  xxxviii.  16.  9. 

This  paragraph  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sen^tusconsultum 
Orphitianv/m.  It  refers  to  the  right  of  accrual  enjoyed  by  all 
heredes  legitimi.  If  any  of  those  caued  to  share  an  inheritance  did 
not  take  hiB  share,  it  was  divided  among  all  those  who  entered  on 
the  inheritance ;  and,  if  any  of  those  who  had  entered  died  before 
receiving  the  share  that  accrued  to  him,  this  accruing  share  passed 
to  his  heirs,  his  interest  in  it  having  become  fixed,  and  made 
transmissible  to  his  heirs,  by  his  entering  on  the  inheritance. 

The  following  were  the  principal  cl^ges  in  the  law  of  the 
succession  of  the  a^nati.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a^/Tiati, 
i.e.  collaterals  in  the  same  civil  family,  succeeded  in  default  of  sui 
heredes.  Subee<|uently,  different  classes  of  persons  were  allowed 
to  rank  as  a^nat%  who  were  not  so.  1.  Emancipated  brothers  and 
sisters  were  allowed  to  rank  as  a^nati  by  Anastasius,  and  their 
children  were  allowed  to  do  so  by  tfustinian.  2.  Under  Justinian, 
a  peculiar  order  of  succession  was  fixed  on  for  persons  emancipated; 
first  came  their  children ;  secondly,  their  brothers  and  sisters ; 
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thirdly,  the  ascendant  emancipator.  3.  Justinian  placed  aterine 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  on  tllb  same  footing  as 
conaangwinei  and  their  children.  4.  The  moiker  was  allowed  to 
succeed  to  her  children  by  the  senatvsconavZtum  TertuUianum, 
and  children  to  their  mother  by  the  seTuUusconeuUwm  Orphiti- 
anv/m.  As  the  position  of  the  mother  is  a  subject  of  some  com- 
plexity, it  is  treated  senarately  below.  5.  Grandchildrensucceeded 
to  their  grandmother  oy  a  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
and  Arcadius  (par.  1). 

There  were  also  two  other  points,  besides  the  admission  of 
these  persons  excluded  by  the  strict  definition  of  agnati,  in  which 
the  law  underwent  alterations.  First  the  Twelve  Tables  made  no 
distinction  of  sex  in  the  agTuUi;  VtiQ  prudentea  limited  the  suc- 
cession of  females  to  the  second  degree.  Justinian  restored  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  on  this  point,  and  permitted  no  distinction 
of  sex.  (Tit.  2.  3.)  Secondly,  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  there  was  no  devolution  among  the  agnati ;  if  the  nearest 
refused,  the  more  remote  could  not  come  in  their  place ;  Justinian 
permitted  such  a  devolution  to  take  place.    (Tit.  2.  7.) 

To  have  a  place  in  the  succession  under  the  sencUusconaultum 
TertvUianv/m,  the  mother  must  have  the  jiLS  liherorvmi,  the 

frivileges  accorded  to  free  persons  having  three  or  freed  persons 
aving  four  diildren,  and  she  had  not  a  definite  place,  but  one 
varying  according  as  there  were  or  were  not  other  persons  to  pre- 
clude or  i^are  her  claim.  The  chief  provisions  of  tne  law  on  this 
head  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

We  will  first  consider  the  position  of  the  mother,  having  the 
ju8  Uherorvmi,  when  the  father  is  dead.  1.  If  her  son  died  leaving 
children,  his  children,  if  in  his  family,  would  succeed  as  aui  heredes. 
But  these  children  might  be  in  an  adoptive  family,  and  so  have  no 
claim,  previously  to  jfustinian's  legislation,  to  the  inheritance  of 
their  natural  fattier.  If  there  were  ngnati  of  the  deceased,  then 
the  conflict  was  between  the  mother  and  these  agnatic  and  the 
mother  excluded  the  adopted  children.  If  there  were  no  agnaii, 
then  the  conflict  was  between  the  mother  and  the  adopted  children 
as  cognati,  and  the  children  excluded  the  mother.  (D.  xxxviii 
17.  2.  9.)  If  her  daue[hter  died  leaving  children,  they  excluded 
her  under  the  imperieuf  legislation.  (Tit.  3.  3.  and  C.  vi.  57.  1.) 
2.  If  her  son  or  daughter  died  childless  and  without  brothers  or 
sisters  living,  the  mother  took.  If  there  was  a  brother  of  the 
deceased,  he  excluded  the  mother  and  shared  with  the  sisters,  if 
any.  If  there  were  no  brothers,  but  there  were  sisters,  the  mother 
shared  with  them.  (Tit.  3. 3.)  Until  we  get  to  the  legislation  of 
Justinian,  it  is  only  of  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same  father, 
eoiisanguiTiei^  -ob,  that  we  are  speaking.  3.  Under  the  later 
emperors,  previously  to  Justinian,  the  position  of  the  mother  with 
regard  to  a  paternal  uncle,  or  a  paternal  uncle's  son  or  grand- 
son, or  an  emancipated  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  as  f(^ow8 : 
If  the  mother  had  not  the  jus  liberorum,  she  was  no  longer 
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excluded  by  such  amfuUif  but  took  one-third  of  the  inheritance. 
If  she  had  the  jvs  tiberorum,  she  no  longer  excluded  them  alto- 
gether, but  only  took  two-thirds.     (Tit.  3.  5.) 

Secondly,  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  father  as  well  as  the 
mother  having  the  jus  Uberorv/ra  being  alive.  The  father  took, 
if  in  the  same  family  with  the  deceased  child.  But  (1)  the  father 
might  have  been  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  the  de- 
ceased child  not.  Here,  if  there  were  agnati  of  the  deceased,  the 
father  was  excluded,  and  also  the  mother  if  there  was  a  brother  of 
the  deceased  among  the  agnati;  if  there  was  no  brother,  she 
shared  with  sisters,  and  excluded  remoter  agmati.  If  there  were 
no  agnati,  or  if  the  sisters  disclaimed,  then  the  conflict  was  her 
tween  the  father  as  one  of  the  cognati  and  the  mother,  and  then  i^e 
father  excluded  the  mother.  (D.  xxxviii.  17.  2.  17,  18.)  (2)  The 
deceased  might  have  been  emancipated,  and  then  the  father 
excluded  the  mother.  There  might,  however,  be  living  the 
father's  father.  He,  if  the  father  was  alive,  being  preferred  to  the 
father,  was  also  preferred  to  the  mother.  (D.  xxxviii.  17.  5.  2.) 
The  conflict  was  nere  not  between  the  mother  and  the  grandfather 
directly,  but  between  the  mother  and  the  grandfather  claiming 
through  the  father.  But  if  the  father  was  aead,  then  the  conflict 
was  directly  between  the  mother  and  the  grandfather  (inter  eos 
solos  agitur,  Tit.  3.  3),  and  the  mother  was  preferred. 

Justinian  made  the  following  changes  anecting  the  position  of 
the  mother.  1.  He  entirely  did  away  with  ihejtbs  liberorum,  and 
put  all  mothers  on  an  equality.  (Tit.  3.  6.)  2.  He  put  eman- 
cipated and  uterine  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  on  a 
level  with  consanguinei,  -oe,  and  they  therefore  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  mother's  position  had  to  be  determined  with 
regard  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased. 

Some  other  minor  points  as  to  the  succession  of  mothers  and 
children  are  worth  noticing.  (1)  The  rule  as  to  there  being  no 
devolution  among  agnati  did  not  apply  to  the  mother.  If  the 
agnati  who  preceded  her  refused,  she  took ;  if  she  refused,  the 
agnati  whom  she  preceded  took.  (D.  xxxviii  17.  2.  9,  14,  20.) 
(2)  The  TniniTfia  capitis  deminutio  did  not  interfere  with  suc- 
cessions under  the  senatvscoTisultvmi  Tertullianvmi  or  Orphiti- 
anum  (Tit.  4.  2) ;  and  (3)  children  bom  of  an  uncertain  father 
inherited  from  their  mother  under  the  sen^tiisconsultwm  Or- 
phitianwm  (Tit,  4.  3),  and  their  mother  from  them  under  the 
scTiaiuscoTisultum  Tertulliamum,  (Tit.  3.  7.)  (4)  Mothers  were 
excluded  from  succeeding  to  their  children  dying  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  if  they  had  not  provided  them  with  tutors. 
(Tit.  3.  6.) 

Tit.  V.    DE  SUCCESSIONE  COQNATORUM. 

Post  snoB  heredes  eosque,  quos  After  the  sui  heredes  and  those 
inter  snos  heredes  prietor  et  consti-  whom  the  prstor  and  the  constitu- 
tutiones  vocant,  et  post  legitimos    tions  call  to  inherit  among  the  8n4 

u 
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(quo  nmnero  Bont  adgnati  et  hi,  qnos  heredeit  and  alter  the  legal  heirs,  that 
in  loonm  adgnatorun  tarn  sapra  is,  the  cignaH  and  those  whom  the 
diota  senatosoonsolta  ^nam  nostra  above-mentioned  senaiuseanaulta  and 
erexit  constitatio)  prozmios  oogna-  our  constitution  have  placed  among 
tos  prsBtor  vooat.  the  o^jmots,  the  pr»tor  calls  the  nearest 

cognaH, 

I  D.  zzxyiiL  15. 1 ;  D.  zzxviiL  7.  2.  4. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  recognised  only  the  succession  of 
(1)  8ui  heredea ;  (2)  agnati ;  (3)  gentiUa.  If  there  were  no^en- 
tilea,  tiie  inheritance  lapsed  to  the  state.  In  plebeian  families,  or 
rather  in  such  plebeian  families  as  were  not  parts  of  a  plebeian 
geTia,  if  there  were  no  aqnati,  the  inheritance  would  lapse  at  once. 

The  subject  of  gentilitaa  is  too  obscure,  and  repays  investiga- 
tion too  little,  to  permit  us  to  enter  into  it  here,  rrobably  the 
original  notion  of  gentiZea  was  that  of  members  of  some  pure 
uncorrupted  patrician  stock,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
descent,  but  bearing  the  same  name,  and  having  the  same  a<icra. 
(See  Introd.  sec  2.)  Probably,  also,  freedmen  and  clients  of 
gewtilea  were,  in  some  degree,  considered  as  themselves  gentiles ; 
probably  if  their  property  was  not  claimed  by  their  patron,  it  went 
to  the  members  of  his  genSy  but  they  had  not  any  daim  on  the 
property  of  any  other  gentilis.  We  know  also  that  there  were 
plebeian  gentes,  formed  probably  by  the  marriage  of  a  patrician 
,  with  a  plebeian  before  the  plebs  received  the  conmbbiwnL  Mem- 
i  bers  of  plebeian  gentes  wordd,  we  may  suppose,  have  the  rights  of 
gentiUtaa  towards  other  members  of  the  same  plebeian  geTia,  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  had  them  towards  the  members  of  the 
patrician  gene,  from  which  they  were  an  ofl^t  (Cic.  de  Orat  L  39.) 
Of  the  mode  in  which  the  gentilee  took  the  inheritance,  we  know 
nothing,  nor  at  how  late  a  period  of  history  the  gentes  were  still 
really  in  existence.  Gains  (iii  17)  treats  the  subject  as  one  of 
mere  antiquarian  interest.  Probably  at  the  time  of  the  praetor's 
legislation  there  were  few  families  that  could  boast  a  descent  so 
pure  and  accurately  known  as  to  satisfy  the  requisites  of  gen- 
tilitas.  At  any  rate,  the  praetors  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
favour,  in  every  way,  the  tie  of  blood,  and  they  accordingly  called 
the  cognati  to  the  succession.  (See  further,  Ortolan,  iii.  30  et 
seq. ;  Hunter,  657.) 

1.  Qna  parte  natnralis  cognatio  1.  It  is  the  natural  relationship) 

spectator.    Nam  adgnati  capite  de-  that  is  here  looked  to ;   thus  CLmxati 

minuti  qnique  ex  his  progeniti  sunt,  who  have  undergone  a  capitis  aemi- 

ex  lege  duodeoim  tabnlamm  inter  nutio  and  their  descendants  are  not 

legitimes  non  habentnr,  sed  a  prsB-  included  among  the  legal  heirs  by  the 

tore  tertio  ordine  vocantur,  exceptis  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  they  are 

solis  tantummodo  fratre  et  sorore  called  by  the  prstor  in  the  third  order, 

emancipatis,  non  etiam  liberis  eor-  We  must  except  an  emancipated  bro- 

um,  quos  lex  Anastasiana  cum  ira-  ther  or  sister,  but  not  their  children, 

tribus  integri  juris  constitutls  vocat  For  the    lex   AtKUtctsiana  calls    an 

quidem  ad  legitimam  fratris  heredi-  emancipated  brother  or  sister,  together 

tatem  sive  soroxis,  non  lequis  tamen  with  brothers  whose  rights  still  exist 

partibua,  sed  cum  aliqua  deminu-  unaltered,  to  the  legal  succession  of 
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done,  quam  faoile  est  ex  ipsins  oon-  their  brother  or  sister  (not,  indeed, 
stitatiomB  verbis  collicere,  aliis  vero  giving  them  an  equal  share,  but  mak- 
adgnatis  inferioris  gradus,  lioet  capi-  ing  a  deduction  set  forth  in  the  consti- 
tis  deminutionem  passi  non  sunt,  ta-  tution),  and  prefers  them  to  all  agnoH 
men  eos  anteponit  et  prooul  dubio  of  aninierior  degree,  even  though  these 
cognatia.  ctgnati  have  undergone  no  capitis  de- 

minutio,  and,  of  course,  prefers  them 

to  all  cognatL 

Gai.  iii.  21,  27 ;  C.  v.  30.  4. 

We  haye  already  spoken  of  this  lex  Anastasiana  in  the  note 
to  Tit.  2. 4,  and  noticed  the  constitution  of  A.D.  684,  by  which  Jus- 
tinian admitted  as  agnaii  the  children  of  emancipated  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  did  away  with  the  deduction  mentioned  in  the 
text,  namely,  that  of  one-fourth. 

2.  Hos  etiam,  qui  pw  feminini         2.  Collateral  relations  united  only 
sezus  personas  ex  transverse  cog-  by  the  female  line  are  also  called  by 
natione    junguntur,    tertio     ffra£i  the  prsBtor  in  the  third  order  of  sue* 
proximitatis  nomine  prsBtor  ad  sue-  cession,  by  title  of  their  proximity, 
cessionem  vocat. 

Gai.  iiL  30. 

3.  liberi  quoque,  qui  in  adoptiva  3.  Children,  who  are  in  an  adoptive 
f amilia  sunt,  ad  naturalium  paren-  family,  are  likewise  called  in  the  third 
tum  hereditatem  hoc  eodem  gradu  order  of  succession  to  the  inheritance 
vocantur.  of  their  natural  parents. 

Gai.  iiL  31. 

Justinian's  change  in  the  law  of  adoption  left  the  adoptive 
child,  unless  adopted  by  an  ascendant,  in  nis  natural  family,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  come  in  as  a  BviAia  heres,  or  agnatus,  and  not 
merely  as  a  cognatus.  But  the  text  would  still  be  applicable 
to  persons  adopted  by  an  ascendant  and  to  persons  svui  jwris^  who 
arrogated  themselye& 

4.  Vulgo  qxuDsitos  nullum  habere  4.  It  is  manifest  that  children  bom 
adgnatum,  manifestum  est,  cum  of  an  uncertain  father  have  no  agnati, 
adgnatio  a  patre,  cognatio  sit  a  inasmuch  as  agnation  proceeds  from 
Miatre,  hi  autem  nullum  patrem  ha-  the  father,  cognation  from  the  mother, 
bere  intelleguntur.  Eadem  ratione  and  such  children  are  looked  upon  as 
nee  inter  se  quidem  possunt  videri  having  no  father.  And,  for  the  same 
consanguinei  esse,  quia  consangui-  reason,  consanguinity  cannot  be  said 
nitatis  jus  species  est  adgnationis :  to  subsist  between  these  children,  be- 
tantum  igitur  cognati  sunt  sibi,  sicut  cause  consanguinity  is  a  species  of 
et  matris  cognatis.  Itaque  onmibus  agnation.  They  can,  therefore,  only 
istis  ea  peite  competit  bonorum  be  related  to  each  other  as  cognati  by 
possessio,  qua  proximitatis  nomine  being  so  related  by  their  mother;  audit 
cognat  ivocantur.  is  for  this  reason  that  all  such  children 

are  admitted  to  the  possession  of  goods 
by  that  part  of  the  edict  which  calls 
the  cognati  by  title  of  their  proximity. 

D.  xxxviii.  8.  2,  4. 

5.  Hocloooetilludneoessarioad-  6.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  by 
monendi  sumus,  adgnationis  quidem  ri^ht  of  agnation  anv  one  may  be  ad- 
jure admitti  aUquem  ad  hereditatem    mitted  to  inherit,  although  in  me  tenth 

u2 
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et  si  deoimo  gradu  sit,  sive  de  lege 
duodecim  tabolamm  quferamns,  sive 
de  edicto,  quo  pnetor legitiziiis  here- 
dibus  datorum  se  bonomin  posses- 
sionem pollicetor.  Proziimiatis  vero 
nomine  his  solis  prstor  promittit 
bonorum  possessionem,  qui  usqne 
ad  seztmn  gradnm  cognationis  sont, 
et  ex  septimo  a  sobxino  sobrinaqne 
nato  natffive. 


degree,  both  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  by  the  edict  in  which  the 
pnetor  promises  that  he  will  give  ^e 
possession  of  goods  to  the  legal  heirs. 
But  the  pnetor  promises  the  possession 
of  goods  to  eognati  by  title  of  their 
proximity  only  as  far  as  the  sixth  de- 
gree of  cognation,  and  in  the  seventii 
de^e  to  those  cognaH  who  are  the 
children  of  a  second  cousiiL 


D.  xxxviiL  16.  2. 1 ;  D.  xxxviii.  8.  1.  3 ;  D.  xxxviiL  8.  9.  pr. 

The  ctona^i  were  not  limited  by  the  tenth  degree.  (See  Tit. 
6. 12.)  This  degree  is  only  given  as  an  instance  of  how  far  the 
succession  might  go.  But  the  sixth  degree  was  the  limit,  with  the 
exception  given  in  the  text,  of  the  succession  of  eognati. 


Trr.  VI.    DE  QRADIBUS  COGNATIONIS. 


Hoc  loco  necessarimn  est  ex- 
ponere,  qnemadmodmn  gradns  cog- 
nationis nmnerentnr.  Qua  in  re 
inprimis  admonendi  sumos,  cogna- 
tionem  aliam  supra  nnmerari,  aJiam 
infra,  aliam  ex  transverso,  qnee 
etiam  ex  latere  dicitur.  Superior 
oognatio  est  parentum,  inferior 
liberorum,  ex  transverso  fratrum 
sororumve  eorumque,  qui  ex  his 
progenerantur,  et  convenienter 
patrui,  amitsB,  avunculi,  materters. 
£it  superior  quidem  et  inferior  cog- 
natio  a  primo  gradu  indpit :  at  ea, 
qu»  ex  transverso  numeratur,  a 
secundo. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  how 
the  degrees  of  cognation  are  com- 
puted ;  and  first  we  must  observe,  that 
one  cognation  is  reckoned  by  ascend- 
ing, a  second  by  descending,  and  a 
thurd  by  going  transversely,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  collaterally.  The  cogna- 
tion reckoned  by  ascending  is  that  of 
ascendants ;  that  reckoned  by  descend- 
ing is  that  of  descendants;  that  reck- 
oned transversely  is  that  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  their  issue,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
whether  paternal  or  maternal.  In  the 
ascending  and  descending  cognation 
the  nearest  eognahu  is  in  the  first 
degree ;  in  the  transverse,  the  nearest 
is  in  the  second. 


D.  xxxviii.  10.  1.  pr.  and  1. 

1.  Primo  gradu  est  supra  pater,  1.  In  the  first  decree  are,  ascend- 
mater,  infra  filius,  filia.                       ing,  a  father  or  a  mo&er ;  descending, 

a  son  or  a  daughter. 
D.  xxxviii  10. 1.  3. 

2.  Secundo  supra  avus,  avi%  2.  In  the  second  degree  are,  as- 
infra  nepos,  neptis,  ex  transverso  cending,  a  grandfather  or  a  grand- 
frater,  soror.                                          mother;    descending,  a  erandson  or 

granddaughter ;  in  the  collateral  line, 
a  brother  or  a  sister. 
D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  4. 

3.  Tertio  supra  proavus,  proavia,  3.  In  the  third  degree  are,  ascend- 
infra  pronepos,  proneptis,  ex  trans-  ing,  a  great-grandfa&er  or  a  great- 
verso  fratris  sororisque  filius,  filia  et  grandmother  ;  descending,  a  great- 
convenienter  patruus,  amita,  avun-  grandson  or  great-granddau^ter ; 
cuius,  matertenL    Patruus  est  patris  in    the   coUatenJ   Une,    the   son    or 
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frater,  qui  GhrsBoe  warpms  vooatur; 
aTimoiiliis  est  matris  irateri  qui  apud 
OnecoB  proprie  iiifrptn  appieUatnr : 
et  promiscne  Btios  dioitur.  Amita 
est  patrifl  soror,  matertera  Tero 
mairis  Boror:  ntraqne  Bua  Tel 
apud  quosdam  rtfiit  appeUatur. 


daughter  of  a  brotker  or  sister;  and 
BO  aooqrdingly  is  an  unde  or  an 
aimt,  whether  paternal  or  maternal. 
Patraus  is  a  father's  brother,  called 
in  Greek  frorpwr;  avunculus  is  a 
mother's  brother,  in  Greek  firfrp^s ; 
Setoff  is  applied  indifferently  to  either ; 
amita  is  a  father's  sister,  matertera  a 
mother's  sister,  and  eaoh  is  called  in 
Greek  6tia  indifferently,  and  some- 
times TtfBls. 

D.  xzxviii.  10.  1.  6 ;  D.  zzzviiL  10. 10.  U. 


4.  Quarto  gradu  supra  abavus, 
abavia,  infra  abnepos,  abneptis,  ex 
transverso  fratris  sororisque  nepos, 
neptis  et  convenienter  patouus  mag- 
nus,  amita  magna  (id  est  avi  frater 
et  soror),  item  avunculus  magnus, 
matertera  magna  (id  est  ayi»  frater 
et  soror),  consobrinus,  consobrina 
(id  est  qui  qusve  ex  fratribus  aut 
sororibuB  progenerantur).  Bed  qui- 
dam  recte  oonsobrinos  eos  proprie 
putant  dici,  qui  ex  duabus  sororibus 
progenerantur,  quasi  consororinos: 
eos  vero  qui  ex  duobus  fratribus 
progenerantur,  proprie  fratres  pa- 
truSes  vocari  (si  autem  ex  duobus 
fratribus  fili»  nascantur,  sorores 
patrueles  appellantur) :  at  eos,  qui 
ex  fratre  et  sorore  propagantur, 
amitinos  proprie  dici  (amita  tun 
filii  consobrinum  te  appellant,  tu 
illos  amitinos). 


4.  In  the  fourth  degree  are,  as- 
cending, a  great-great-grandfather,  or 
a  great-great-grandmouier ;  descend- 
ing, a  great-great-grandson,  or  a  great- 
rareat-granddaughter ;  in  the  collateral 
line,  the  grandson  or  the  granddaughter 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister;  as  also  a 
great-uncle  or  great-aunt,  paternal, 
tibat  is,  the  brother  or  sister  of  a 
erandfather ;  or  maternal,  that  is,  the 
brother  or  sister  of  a  grandmother; 
and  first  cousins  {consobrtnuSi  -a),  that 
is,  the  children  of  brothers  or  sisters ; 
but  to  speak  strictW,  according  to 
some,  it  is  the  children  of  sisters 
that  are  properly  ccdled  eansohrini,  as 
itcanearorini;  tiie  children  of  brothers 
are  Tptoperly  fratres  patrueles^  if  males ; 
eorores  patruelee,  if  females ;  the  chil- 
dren of  a  brother  and  of  a  sister  are 
properly  amitini;  the  children  of 
your  amita  (aunt  by  the  father's  side) 
call  you  coneohrinust  and  you  call  them 
amitini. 


D.  xxxvii  10. 1.  6. 


5.  Quinto  supra  atavus,  ataria, 
infra  adnepos,  adneptis,  ex  trans- 
verso fratris  sororisque  pronepos, 
proneptis  et  convementcur  propa- 
truus,  proamita  (id  est  proavi  frater 
«t  soror),  proavunculus,  promater- 
tera  (id  est  proavis  frater  et  soror), 
item  fratris  patruelis,  sororis  pa- 
truelis,   consobrini   et    consobrinn. 


5.  In  the  fifth  degree  are,  ascend- 
ing, a  great-grandfather's  grandfather, 
or  a  gi^eat-grandfather's  grandmother ; 
descending,  a  great-grandson  or  a 
great-granddaughter  of  a  crandson  or 
granddaughter ;  in  the  collateriJ  Une, 
great-grandson    or     great-grand- 


a     great-grandson    or     _ 

daughter   of  a  brother  or  sister,  as 

also  a  great-grandfather's  brother  or 

ATnitm'i,  amitinn    fiJius,   filia,  pro-    sister,  or  a  great-grandmother's  bro- 

piuB  Bobrino,  sobrina  (hi  sunt  patrui    ther  or  sister ;  also,  the  son  or  daughter 


magni, 
magni, 
filia). 


amit»     magnsB, 
matertem 


avunculi  of  a  first  cousin,  that  is,  of  a  frater  pr 
filius,  soror  patruelis,  of  a  consoorinus  or 
consobirina,  or  of  an  amitinus  or  ami- 
Hna;  also  cousins  who  precede  by  a 
degree  second  cousins,  that  is,  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  great-uncle  or 
great-aunt,  paternal  or  matemaL 
D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  7. 
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Frofpwr  ^obrvtio  is,  to  use  the  exact  equivalent,  a  first  cousin 
once  removed.  ^  He  is  one  degree  nearer  (propitts)  than  a  BohrvauB 
or  second  cousin. 


6.  Sexto  gradu  sunt  supra  irita- 
▼QB,  triiavia,  inira  trinepos,  trineptisy 
ex  transYeno  fratria  sororisqae  abne- 
poB,  abneptis  et  oonYenienier  ab- 
patrans,  abamita  (id  est  abavi  irater 
et  soror),  abavunoalas,  abmatertera 
(id  est  abayin  frater  et  soror),  item 
Bobrini  sobrinnque  (id  est  qui 
qnnve  ex  iratribiis  yel  sororibos 
patnielibiis  vel  oonsobriniB  Yel  ami- 
tinis  progenerantiirjb 


6.  In  the  sixth  degree  are,  as- 
cending, a  great-grandfather*B  great- 
grandfather, or  a  great-grandfather's 
great-grandmother ;  descending,  the 
great-grandson  or  great-granddangh- 
ter  of  a  great-grandson  or  a  great- 
granddaughter  ;  in  the  collateral  line, 
a  great-great-grandson  or  a  great- 
great-granddaoghter  of  a  brother  or 
sister;  as  also,  a  great-great-grand- 
father's brother  or  sister,  and  a  great- 
great-grandmother's  brother  o^  sister ; 
also,  second  cousins,  that  is,  the  sons 
and  daughters  ol  first  cousins  in 
general,  whether  the  first  cousins 
are  sprung  from  two  brothers  or  two 
sisters,  or  a  brother  and  a  sister. 
D.  xxxviii.  10.  3. 

The  list  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  sixth  degree  here 
given  is  not  Complete,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  accom- 
panying table.  To  make  the  list  complete  we  should  have  to 
msert,  as  Buschke  inserts  in  the  text  after  chamoi  fraier  et  soror, 
the  following  words: — 'Item  propatrui,  proamita,  proavunculi, 
promatertersB  filius,  filia,  item  fratris  patruelis,  sorons  patruelis^ 
oonsobrini,  consobrinse,  amitini,  amitinsB  nepos,  neptis  '• 


7.  Haotenus  ostendisse  sufficiet, 
quemadmodum  gradus  cognationis 
numerentur.  Namque  ex  ms  palam 
est  intellegere,  quemadmodum  ul- 
terius  quoque  gradus  numerare 
debemus,  quippe  semper  generata 
quseque  persona  gradum  adiciat, 
ut  longe  facilius  sit  respondere 
quote  quis^ne  gradu  sit,  quam  pro- 
pria cognationis  appellatione  quem- 
quam  denotare. 


7.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown 
thus  far  how  degrees  of  cognation  are 
reckoned;  and  from  the  examplea 
given  the  more  remote  degrees  may 
be  computed;  for  each  generation 
always  adds  one  degree ;  so  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  express  in  what  degree 
any  person  is  related  to  another  than 
to  denote  such  person  by  his  proper 
term  of  cognation. 


D.  xxxviiL  10. 10.  9. 


8.  Adgnationis  quoque  gradus 
eodem  modo  numerantur. 

9.  8ed  cum  magis  Veritas  ooulata 
fide  quam  per  aures  animis  hominum 
in^gitur,  ideo  necessarium  duxinaus, 
POg£  narrationem  graduum  etiam 
eos  pnesenti  libro  inscribi,  quatenus 
possmt  et  auribus  et  inspectione 
adulescentes  perfectissimam  gradu- 
um doctrinam  adipiscL 


8.  The  degrees  of  agnation  are 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner. 

9.  But  as  truth  is  fixed  in  the  mind 
much  better  by  Uie  eye  than  by  the 
ear,  we  have  bought  it  necessary  to- 
subjoin,  to  the  account  given  of  the 
deg^es,  a  table  of  them,  that  the- 
young  student,  both  by  hearing  and 
by  seeing,  may  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  wem. 


This  table  is  given  in  the  opposite  page. 
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10.  Ulud  oertnm  est,  ad  serviles 
cognationes  iUam  partem  edicti,  qua 
prozimitatiB  nomine  bonorom  pos- 
fleasio  promittitur,  non  pertinere: 
nam  neo  uUa  antiqua  lege  talis  cog- 
natio  compatabatur.  Bed  nostra 
oonstitntione,  qnam  pro  jure  patro- 
natuB  feoimus  (quod  jus  usque  ad 
nostra  tempora  satis  obsourum  atque 
nube  plenum  et  undique  confusum 
fuerat),  et  hoc,  humanitate  sugger- 
ente,  ooncessimus,  ut  si  quis  in  ser- 
viH  consortio  eonstitutus  liberum 
Tel  liberoB  habuerit  sive  ex  libera 
give  serv^  condidonis  muliere,  vel 
oontra  serva  mulier  ex  libero  vel 
servo  habuerit  liberos  cujusoumque 
sexus,  et  ad  libertatem  his  perveni- 
entibus  et  hi,  qui  ex  servili  ventre 
nati  sunt,  libertatem  meruerunt,  vel 
dum  mulieres  libera  erant,  ipsi  in 
servitute  eas  habuerunt  et  nostea  ad 
libertatem  pervenerunt,  uthi  omnes 
ad  suooessionem  vel  patris  vel  matris 
veniant,  patronatuB  jure  in  hac  parte 
sopito :  nos  enim  liberos  non  solum 
in  suorum  parentum  successionem, 
sed  etiam  alteram  in  alterius  mu- 
tuam  successionem  vocavimus,  ex 
ilia  lege  specialiter  eos  vocantes,  sive 
soli  inveniantur,  qui  in  servitute 
nati  et  postea  manumissi  sunt,  sive 
una  cum  aliis,  qui  post  libertatem 
parentum  concept!  sunt,  sive  ex 
eadem  matre  vel  eodem  patre  sive  ex 
aliis  nuptiis,  ad  similitumnem  eorum, 
qui  ex  justis  nuptiis  procreati  sunt. 

D.  xxxviii.  8. 


10.  It  is  certain  thait  the  part  of  the 
edict  in  which  the  possessiQn  of  goods 
is  promised  by  title  of  proximity,  does 
not  apply  to  servile  cognation,  which 
was  not  recognised  by  any  ancient  law. 
But,  by  our  constitution  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage,  a  rig^t  hitherto 
so  obscure,  so  cloudy  and  confused,  we 
have  enacted,  from  a  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, that  if  a  male  slave  lives  with, 
and  has  children  by,  a  woman  e|{her 
free  or  a  slave,  or  conversely,  if  a  female 
slave  has  a  child  or  children  of  either 
sex  by  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  then  if  those 
of  the  parents  who  are  not  free  are 
enfranchised,  and  the  children,  whose 
mother  was  a  slave,  are  also  made  free ; 
or  if  the  mothers .  were  originally  free, 
but  the  fathers  had  lived  with  them 
after  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  servile 
condition  and  afterwards  both  parents 
had  been  made  free :— then  in  these 
cases,  the  children  shall  all  succeed  to 
their  father  or  mother,  the  right  of 
patronage  as  to  this  portion  of  it  lying 
dormant.  For  we  have  called  these 
children  to  succeed  not  only  to  their 
parents,  but  also  mutually  to  each 
other,  and  that  whether  they  have  all 
been  born  in  servitude  and  afterwards 
enfranchised,  or  whether  they  succeed 
with  others  who  were  conceived  after 
the  enfranchisement  of  their  parents ; 
and  also  whether  thev  have  all  the 
same  father  and  mother,  or  have  a 
different  father  or  mother,  exactly  as 
would  be  the  case  with  the  issue  of 
parents  legally  married. 

1.  2 ;  C.  vi.  4w  4. 


The  text  here  is  very  obscure.  It  is,  perhaps,  obvious  that  the 
children  are  to  succeed  to  both  their  parents,  and  to  inherit  from 
each  other  without  interference  from  the  rights  of  patronage  in  the 
following  cases  :-Hl)  When  the  father  and  mother  are  slaves  and 
they  and  the  children  have  been  enfranchised.  (2)  When  the 
father  is  a  slave  and  the  mother  a  freewoman,  and  the  father  has 
been  enfranchised.  (3)  When  the  father  is  a  freeman,  the  mother 
a  slave,  and  the  mother  and  children  have  been  enfranchised. 
But  the  text  goes  on  to  contemplate  a  further  case  in  the  words  vel 
dvmi  mvlieres  libercB  erant  ipai  in  servitute  eaa  habuerwnt  The 
ordinary  reading  is  eos^  and  then  ipsi  may  probably  be  taken  of 
their  masters :  but  this  is  exactly  uie  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
cases  over  again,  and  has  been  stated  in  the  words  si  q'uAs  in 
servili  canat^io eonstitutus  lihenim  velliberos  habuerit  ex  libera 
muliere.  Buschke  reads  eas,  and  suggests  that  the  passa^  may 
refer  to  women  who,  under  the  sencUusconsvUum  CUx/ud/ujmum 
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<Tii  12. 1),  had  been  made  the  slaves  of  the  masters  of  the  fathers, 
and  thus  thefourthcase  wonld  be  that  of  children  who  were  the  issue 
of  a  slave  by  a  mother  originally  free,  but  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  slave,  and  whose  parents  had  been  subsequently  manumitted. 
This  suggestion  has  the  advantage  of  making  out  a  fourth  case, 
and  is  perhaps  therefore  to  be  adopted ;  but  some  violence  has  to  be 
put  on  the  Latin  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  eenatuaconsidtum  ClomdAomv/m  was  abrogated  by  Justinian. 


11.  Bepetltis  itaque  omxiibiu, 
qun  jam  tradidimus,  apparet,  non 
semper  eos,  qui  parem  gradnm  oog[- 
Dationis  optinent,  pariter  voeari, 
eoqae  amplius  neo  eum  quidem,  qtii 
prozimior  dt  oopiiiataB,  semper  po- 
tiorem  esse.  Gtixn  enim  prima  causa 
sit  Buoram  heredum  qnosqne  inter 
suos  heredes  jam  enmneravimns, 
apparet,  pronepotem  vel  abnepotem 
del unoti  potiorem  esse  qnam  fratrem 
aut  patrem  matremque  defmioti, 
cum  alioquin  pater  auidem  et  mater, 
nt  snpra  quoqae  tradidimus,  primtmi 
gradum  cognatioziis  optineant,  frater 
vero  secmidmn,  pronepos  autem  ter- 
tio  gradu  sit  cognatus  et  abnepos 
quarto:  nee  interest,  in  potestate 
morientis  fnerit  an  non  fuerit,  quod 
vel  emanoipatus  vel  ex  emancipato 
aut  ex  feminine  sexn  propagatus 

«8t. 


11.  To  recapitulate  what  we  have 
said  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that 
those  who  are  m  the  same  degree 
of  cognation  are  not  always  csJled 
equaUy  to  the  snocession;  and  fur- 
ther, that  even  the  nearer  in  degree 
of  cognation  is  not  always  preferred. 
For,  as  the  first  place  is  given  to  wi 
heredes,  and  to  those  who  are  num- 
bered with  them,  it  is  evident  that 
the  great-grandson  or  great-great- 
gran^n  is  preferred  to  the  brotiier 
or  even  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
deceased,  although  a  father  and 
mother  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
are  in  the  first  degree  of  cognation, 
a  brother  in  the  second,  a  great- 
grandson  in  the  third,  and  a  great- 
great-grandson  in  the  fourth ;  neither 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
the  descendants  were  under  the  power 
of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  out  of  his  power,  either  by 
being  themselves  emancipated,  or  by 
being  the  children  of  those  who  were 
so,  nor  whether  they  were  descended 
by  the  female  line. 


D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  2. 


12.  Amotisquoquesuisheredibus 
ouosque  inter  suos  heredes  vocari 
diximus,  adgnatus,  qui  integrum  jus 
adgnationis  habet,  etiamsi  longis- 
simo  gradu  sit,  plerumque  potior  ha- 
betur  quam  proximior  cognatus: 
nam  patrui  nepos  vel  pronepos  avun- 
culo  vel  matertenB  prsefertur.  To- 
tiens  igitur  dicimus  aut  potiorem 
haberi  eum,  qui  proximiorem  gra- 
dum cognationis  optinet,  aut  pariter 
vocari  eos,  qui  cognati  sint,  quotiens 
neque  suorum  heredum  jure  quique 
inter  suos  heredes  sunt,  ne^ne  ad- 
gnationis jure  aliquis  prteferri  debeat 
secundum  ea,  qu»  tradidimus,  ex- 
cepts fratre  et  sorore  emancipatis, 
qui  ad  successionem  fratrum  vel 
sororum  vocantur,  qui  et  si  capite 
deminuti  sunt,  tamen  prssferuntur 
ceteris  ulterioris  gradus  adgnatis. 


12.  But,  when  there  are  no  «tif 
heredes,  nor  any  of  those  who  are 
called  with  them,  then  an  agnatus 
who  has  retained  his  full  rights, 
although  he  be  in  the  most  distant 
degree,  is  generally  preferred  to  a 
cognatvs  in  a  nearer  degree ;  thus  the 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  a  pater- 
nal uncle  is  preferred  to  a  maternal 
uncle  or  aunt.  Thus,  when  we  say 
that  the  nearest  in  degree  of  cognation 
is  called  to  the  succession,  or,  if  there 
be  many  in  the  same  degree,  that 
they  are  all  called  equally,  it  is  subject 
to  tiiere  being  no  sui  heredes,  nor  any 
of  those  who  are  called  with  them, 
nor  any  one  who  ought  to  be  preferred 
by  right  of  (igncUio,  according  to  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down.  And  we 
must  notice  the  exception  made  in  the 
case  of  an  emancipated  brother  and 
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gister  who  are  called  to  the  Booceasion 
of  their  brothers  and  sistera ;  for,  al- 
though they  have  suffered  a  capiH$ 
deminutio,  they  are  nevertheless  pre- 
ferred to  all  offnaH  of  a  more  remote 
degree. 

Gai.  iii.  27,  29;  C.  ▼.  30.  4. 


Tit.  VII.    DE  SUCCESSIONE  LIBERTORUM. 

Nunc  de  libertorum  bonis  videa-         We  will  now  speak  of  suocession 

mua.     Olim  itaque  licebat  liberto  to  freedmen.    A  freedman  might  f or- 

patronnm  suum  impune  testamento  merly,  with   impunity,  omit   in   his 

Sroterire :  nam  ita  demum  lex  duo-  testament  any  mention  of  his  patron, 

ecim  tabularum    ad   hereditatem  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  called 

liberti  vocabat  patronum,  si  intesta-  the  patron   to  the  inheritance  only 

tus  mortuus  esset  libertus,  nullo  suo  when   the   freedman   died    intestate 

herede    relicta     Itaque    intestato  without  leaving  any  autw^iere«.   There- 

quoque  mortuo  liberto,  si  is  suum  fore,  though  he  had  died  intestate,  yet 

her^em  reliquisset,  nihil  in  bonis  if  he  had  left  a  9UU8  heres^  the  patron 

ejus  patrono  juris  erat.   Etsiquidem  had  no  claim  upon  his  estate.    And, 

ex  naturalibus  liberis  aliquem  suum  certainly,  when  the  9UU8  heres  was  a 

heredem  reliquisset,  nulla  videbatur  natural  child   of   the   deceased,  the 

querela:    si   vero   adoptivus  filius  patron  had  no  cause  of  complaint; 

esset,  aperte  iniquum  erat,  nihil  juris  but  when  the  suus  heres  was  only  an 

patrono  superesse.  adopted  son,  it  was  manifestly  unjust 

that  the  patron  should  have  no  claun. 

Gal  iiL  39,  40. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  regulated  the  succession  to 
enfranchised  slaves  as  follows:  an  eiSranchised  slave  had  no 
ogrMii^  for  he  belonged  to  no  civil  family ;  but  he  might  many 
and  found  a  family  of  his  own,  and  then  ms  children  would  be  his 
8ui  heredea,  or  he  might  gain  sui  heredes  by  adoption.  If  he  died 
intestate,  his  aui  heredea  succeeded  to  him  ;  and  in  default  of  sui 
heredea,  the  patron,  or,  if  the  patron  was  dead,  the  children  of 
the  patron,  took  the  place  of  agnatt,  and  received  the  inheritance 
in  capita,  as  agriati  did.  The  enfranchised  slave  had,  however, 
full  power  to  make  a  testament,  and  might  pass  over  both  his  own 
aui  heredea  and  his  patron.  A  female  slave,  however,  if  emanci- 
pated, coidd  not  exclude  the  patron  from  her  inheritance ;  for  she 
could  have  no  aui  heredea,  being  a  woman ;  and  as  she  was  always, 
on  account  of  her  sex,  considered  under  the  tutela  of  her  patron, 
she  was  incapable  of  making  a  testament,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  her  patron.    (Ulp.  Reg.  29.  2 ;  Oai.  iii.  43.) 

L  Qua  de  causa  postea  pnetoris  1.  This  unfairness  in  the  law  was 

edicto  h»c  juris  iniquitas  emendata  therefore  afterwards  amended  by  the 

est.    Sive  enim  faciebat  testamen-  edict  of  the  prstor.    Every  freedman 

tum  libertus,  jubebatur  ita  testari,  who  made  a  testament  was  commanded 

ut  patrono  partem  <^imi<iiftyn  bon-  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  pro- 

orum  suorum  relinqueret :  et  si  aut  perty  as  to  leave  one  half  to  his  patron ; 

nihil  aut  minus  partis  dimidin  re-  and,  if  the  testator  left  him  nothing, 

Hquerat,    dabatur    patrono    contra  or  less  than  a  half ,  then  the  possession 

tabuks   testamenti  partis  dimidin  of  half  was  given  to  the  patron  contra 
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bonomm  poBsessio.  Si  vero  intes- 
tatuB  moriebatnr,  suo  herede  relicto 
filio  adoptivo,  dabator  fleqae  patrono 
contra  nmic  saum  heredem  partas 
dimiduB  bonoram  poBsessio.  JProd- 
esse  aatem  liberto  solebant  ad  ex- 
olndendnm  patronum  natorales  li- 
beri,  non  solmn  quos  in  potestate 
mortiB  tempore  habebat,  sed  etiam 
emancipati  et  in  adoptionem  dati, 
si  modo  ex  aliqna  parte  heredes 
Boripti  erant  ant  pneteziti  contra 
tabolas  bonoram  poasessionem  ex 
edioto  petierant:  nam  exheredati 
nnllo  modo  repellebant  patronnm. 

Gai. 


icibuloi.  And  if  a  freedman  died  in- 
testate, leavmff  an  adopted  son  as  his 
8U%u  here$f  Btifl  the  poBBeadon  of  a  half 
was  given  to  the  patron.  Bat  the 
patron  was  excladed  by  the  natural 
children  of  a  freedman,  not  only  by 
those  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  bat  by  those  children  also  who 
had  been  emancipated  or  given  in 
adoption,  provided  that  they  were  in- 
Btitated  heirs  for  some  part,  or,  in 
case  they  were  omitted,  had  demanded 
the  possession  contra  iabulcu,  under 
the  protorian  edict.  For  in  no  way 
did  disinherited  chOdren  exclude  the 
patron. 

iii.  41. 


The  prsBtor  considered  it  hard  that  a  testament,  or  sui  heredes 
gained  by  adoption  or  b^  the  marriage  of  a  wife  in  manu,  should 
exclude  the  patron.  This  was  to  exclude  him  bv  purely  voluntary 
acts  of  the  freedman.  If  the  freedman  had  children  really  bom 
to  him,  that  constituted  a  good  reason  why  the  patron  should  be 
excluded,  and  in  this  case  the  prsetor  did  not  interfere.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  prsdtor  left  the  law  as  it  was  if  it  was  a 
vatrona,  or  a  female  diild  of  the  patronvs,  who  was  excluded  ; 
out  bv  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  (a.d.  9)  women  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  children  were  placed  on  a  level  with  men  in  this  respect. 
(Gai.  iii.  49 ;  Ulp.  Beg,  29.  6.) 


2.  Postea  lege  Papia  adauota 
sunt  jura  patronoram,  qui  locu- 
pletioresUbertoshabebant.  Cautum 
est  enim,  ut  ex  bonis  ejus,  qui  ses- 
tertiomm  centum  milium  patrimo- 
nium  reliquerit  et  paudores  quam 
tres  liberoB  habebat,  sive  is  testa- 
mento  facto,  sive  intestate  mortuus 
erat,  viiiUs  pars  patrono  deberetur. 
Itaque  cum  unum  filium  filiaznve 
heredem  reliquerit  libertus,  perinde 
pars  dimidia  patrono  debebatur,  ac 
si  is  sine  ullo  mio  filiave  decessisBet : 
oum  duos  duasve  heredes  reliquerat, 
tertia  pars  debebatur  patrono:  si 
tres  reliquerat,  repellebatur  patron- 


Gai. 


2.  But  afterwards  the  rights  of 
patrons,  who  had  wealthv  freedmen, 
were  enlarged  by  the  lex  Papia,  which 
provided  that, the  patron  should  have 
one  equal  share  in  the  distribution  of 
the  effects  of  his  freedman,  whether 
dying  testate  or  intestate,  if  the  freed- 
man nad  left  a  patrimony  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sest^xses,  and  fewer  than 
three  children.  Thus,  if  a  freedman 
possessed  of  such  a  fortune  left  on)y 
one  son  or  daughter  as  heir,  a  half  was 
due  to  the  patron,  exactly  as  if  the  de- 
ceased had  died  testate,  without  hav- 
ing  any  son  or  daughter.  But,  when 
there  were  two  heirs,  male  or  female^ 
a  third  part  only  was  due  to  the  patron ; 
and,  when  there  were  three,  the  patron 
was  wholly  excluded, 
iu.  42. 


By  the  same  law,  freedwomen  having  four  children  were  so 
far  freed  from  ihejus  patroruitus  that  the  patron  received  only 
an  equal  share.    (Ulp.  Reg,  xxix.  3 ;  Gai.  iu.  44.) 

8.  Sed  nostra  constitutio,  quam  3.  But  our  constitution,  published 

pro  omnium  notione  Grieca  lingua,    in  a  compendious  form,  and  in  tha 
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oompendioso  traotatu  habito,  com- 
posuimus,  iia  hnjnsmodi  oansas  defi- 
nivit,  nt  si  qnidem  libertns  vel  liberta 
miaores  centenariis  sint,  id  est  minuB 
oeatoxn  aureis  habeant  Bubstantiam 
(sic  enim  legis  Papiao  summam  inter- 
pretati  smnos,  nt  pro  mile  Bestertiis 
uniiB  aureus  computetur),  nullum 
looom  habeaA  patronns  in  eorum  suc- 
oessionem,  si  tamen  testamentnm 
fecerint.  Sin  autem  intestati  de- 
cesserint,  nullo  liberorum  relioto, 
tunc  patoonatuB  jus,  quod  erat  ex 
lege  duodeoim  tabularum,  integrum 
reseryayit.  Gum  vero  majores  cen- 
tenariis sint,  si  heredes  vel  bonorum 
possesBores  liberos  habeant  sive 
unum  sive  plures  cujusoumque  sezuB 
vel  graduB,ad  eos  Bucoessionem  paren- 
tum  dedujdmus,  omnibus  patronis 
una  cum  sua  progenie  semotis.  Sin 
autem  sine  liberis  decesserint,  si 
quidem  intestati,  ad  omnem  heredi- 
tatem  patronos  patronasque  vocavi- 
mus:  si  vero  testamentum  quidem 
fecerint,  patronos  autem  vel  patro- 
nas  pneterierint,  cum  nullos  uberoB 
haberent  vel  habentes  eos  exhere- 
daverint,  vel  mater  sive  avus  mater- 
nuB  eos  pneterierit,  ita  ut  non  pos- 
Bint  argui  inofficiosa  eorum  testa- 
menta :  tunc  ex  nostra  constitutione 
per  bonorum  possessionem  contra 
tabulae  non  diznidian,  ut  ante,  sed 
tertiam  partem  bonorum  liberti 
consequantur,  vel  quod  deest  eis, 
ex  constitutione  nostra  repleatur,  ei 
quando  minus  tertia  parte  bonorum 
Buorum  libertuB  vel  liberta  eis  re- 
Hquerint,  ita  sine  onere,  ut  neo 
liberis  liberti  libertsve  ex  ea  parte 
legata  vel  fideioommissa  prostentur, 
Bed  ad  coheredes  hoc  onus  redun- 
daret ;  multis  aliis  casibus  a  nobis 
in  prsfata  constitutione  congregatis, 
quoB  necesBarios  esse  ad  hujusmodi 
juris  dispositionem  perspeximus :  ut 
tarn  patroni  patroneeque  quam  liberi 
eorum  nee  non  qui  ex  transverse 
latere  veniunt  usque  ad  quintum 
gradum  ad  Bucoessionem  libertorum 
vooentnr,  sicut  ex  ea  constitutione 
intelle^ndum  est:  ut  si  eiusdem 

Satrom  vel  patronn  vel  duorum 
uarum  pluriumve  sint  liberi,  qui 
proximior  est,  ad  liberti  sen  libertn 
vooetur  successionem  et  in  capita, 
non  in  stirneB  dividatur  succesBio, 
eodem  modo  et  in  his,  qui  ex 
transverso  latere  veniunt,  servan- 
do.     Pflone  enim  consonantia  jura 


Greek  language,  for  the  information  of 
all  men,  estabiiehed  the  following  rules. 
If  a  freedman  or  freedwoman  are  less 
than  centenaHi,  Le.  when  their  fortune 
does  not  reach  a  hundred  aurei  (the 
amount  at  which  we  estimated  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  lex  Papia,  counting 
one  aureus  for  a  thousand  sesterces), 
the  patron  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  succession,  provided  the 
deceased  has  made  a  testament.  But 
where  a  freed  man  or  woman  dies  in- 
testate, and  without  children,  the  right 
of  patronage  is  maintained  undimi- 
nished, and  is  as  it  formerly  was, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  But  if  a  freed  person  leavei 
more  than  a  hundred  aureij  and  has 
one  descendant  or  several,  whatever  be 
their  sex  or  degree,  as  his  heirs  or  the 
poesessors  of  ms  goods,  Buch  descend- 
ant or  descendants  shall  succeed  their 
ascendant  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
patron  and  his  issue;  but  if  he  dies 
without  children  and  intestate,  we 
have  called  the  patron  or  patronesa 
to  his  whole  inheritance.  If,  however, 
he  has  made  a  testament,  omitting  his 
patron  or  patroness,  and  has  left  no 
children,  or  has  disinherited  them,  or 
if  a  mother  or  maternal  grandfather 
has  omitted  them,  so  however  that 
such  testaments  cannot  be  attacked  as 
inofficious,  then,  according  to  our  con- 
stitution, the  patron  or  patroness  shall 
succeed  bv  a  posseBsion  contra  iabuULS, 
not  to  a  naif  as  formerly,  but  to  the 
third  part  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
freedman,  or  shall  have  any  deficiency 
made  up  in  case  Uie  freed  man  or 
woman  has  left  the  patron  or  patronesa 
a  less  share  than  a  third  of  his  or  her 
estate.  But  this  third  part  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  charge,  so  much  so 
that  it  shall  not  fumiui  anything  to- 
wards any  legacies  or  fideieommiesa, 
even  though  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  deceased ;  but  the 
whole  burden  shall  fall  exclusively  on 
the  co-heirs  of  the  patron.  In  the 
same  constitution  we  have  collected 
many  other  decisions  which  we  thought 
necessary  to  settle  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  patrons  and  patronesses, 
their  children  and  coUatenJ  relations, 
so  far  as  the  fifth  degree,  are  called  to 
the  succession  of  their  freedmen  and 
freedwomen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
constitution  itsell  And  if  tiiere  be 
several  children,  whether  of  one,  two, 
or  more  patrons  or  patronesses,  the 
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ingenuitatis     et     HbertinitatiB 
euceessioxubiui  feoimtifl. 


in  nearest  in  degree  is  called  to  the  suo- 
cession  of  the  freedman  or  freed  woman ; 
and  the  estate  is  divided  in  capita  and 
not  in  stirpea.  It  is  the  same  with 
coUaterals  ;  for  we  have  made  the  laws 
of  snccession  as  regards  persons  free- 
bom  and  as  regards  enfranchised 
slaves  ahnost  the 

0.  vL  4.  4. 


Doing  away  with  all  distinction  of  sex,  and  making  the  claim 
of  the  patrona  the  same  as  that  of  the  patronv^,  and  me  position 
of  the  Liberia  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lioertua,  Justinian  thus  regu- 
lates the  succession  ah  intestato :  first  come  the  children  of  the 
freedman,  whether  in  his  power  or  hot,  or  even  if  bom  before  he 
was  enfranchised ;  then,  if  he  has  no  children,  come  the  patron  and 
his  descendants;  in  default  of  these,  the  collaterals  of  the  patron 
to  the  fifth  degree.  If  the  freedman  has  children,  he  can  make 
any  testament  he  pleases ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  only  make  what 
testament  he  pleases  provided  his  fortune  is  less  than  one  hundred 
aturei;  if  it  is  more,  he  must  leave  the  patron  one  unencumbered 
third,  or  the  law  will  give  this  third  contra  tabulaa. 


4  Sed  hsBO  de  his  libertinis  hodie 
dicenda  snnt,  qni  in  dvitatem  Boma- 
nam  pervenerunt,  cnm  nee  sunt  alii 
liberti,  simul  et  dediUdis  et  Latinis 
sablatis,  cnm  Latinomm  legitims 
sucoessiones  niillsB  penitus  erant,  qni 
licet  at  liberi  vitun  suam  perage- 
bant,  attamen  ipso  ultimo  spiritu 
simul  animam  atque  libertatem 
amittebant,  et  quasi  servorum  ita 
bona  eorum  jure  quodammodo  pe- 
oulii  ex  lege  Junia  manumissores 
detinebant.  Postea  vero  senatus- 
consulto  Largiano  cautum  fuerat, 
ut  Hberi  manumissoris,  non  no- 
minatim  exheredati  facti,  extraneis 
heredibus  eorum  in  bonis  Latinorum 
prseponerentur.  Quibus  supervenit 
etiam  divi  Trajani  edictum,  quod 
eundem  hominem,  si  invito  vel  igno- 
rante  patrono  ad  civitatem  venire  ex 
beneficio  prinoipis  festinavit,  facie- 
bat  vivum  quidem  civem  Homanum, 
Tiatinum  autem  morientem.  Sed 
nostra  constitutione  propter  hujus- 
modi  oondioionum  vices  et  alias  dif  • 
ficultates  cum  ipsis  Latinis  etiam 
legem  Juniam  et  senatusconsultum 
Largianum  et  edictum  divi  Trajani 
in  perpetuum  deleri  censuimus,  ut 
omnes  liberti  civitate  Bomana  fru- 
antur,  et  mirabili  modo  quibusdam 
adjeotionibus  ipsas  vias,  qun  in 
Latinitatem   ducebant,    ad    dvita- 


4.  What  we  have  said  relates  in 
these  days  to  freedmen  who  are  citizens 
of  Bome ;  for  there  are  now  no  others, 
there  being  no  more  dediticii  or  Latini, 
And  the  Latini  never  enjoyed  anv 
legal  right  of  succession ;  for  although 
they  Hved  as  free,  yet,  with  their  last 
breath,  they  lost  at  once  their  life  and 
liberty :  and  their  goods,  like  those  of 
slaves,  were  claimed  by  their  manu- 
mittor,  as  a  kind  oipeciUiumj  by  virtue 
of  the  Ux  Junia  Norbana,  It  was  after- 
wards provided  by  the  senatiucomiU' 
turn  Largianum,  that  the  children  of  a 
manumittor,  not  disinherited  by  name> 
should,  in  the  succession  to  the  goods 
of  a  Latin,  be  preferred  to  any  strangers 
whom  a  manumittor  might  institute 
his  heirs.  The  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  followed,  by  which,  if  a  slave, 
either  against  the  will  or  without  the 
knowle^e  of  his  patron,  had  managed 
to  obtain  Boman  citizenship  by  favour 
of  the  emperor,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
Boman  citizen  during  his  life,  but  at 
his  death  was  looked  on  as  a  Latin. 
But  we,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
difficulties  attending  these  changes  of 
condition,  have  thought  proper,  by  our 
constitution,  for  ever  to  aoolish  the 
Latini,  and  with  them  the  lez  JuniOy 
the  ^enatusconsultwm  Largianum,  and 
the  edict  of  Trajan ;  so  that  all  freed- 
men whatever  become  citizens  of  Bome. 
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tern   Bomanam   oapiendaan   trans-    And  we  have  happily  contrived,  by 
posaimoB.  some  additional  dispositions,  that  the 

vei^  modes  ased  to  confer  the  freedom 
of  Ijatins  have  now  become  modes  of 
conferring  Roman  citizenship. 
Gal  iiL  66-68,  63-06,  71-73 ;  C.  viL  6. 

Deditievi  and  Latini  Jv/niomi.    See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  5.  3  and  note. 
SenatvscoTiauUo   Largiano.     This  eev^atv^consultum  was 

Eftssed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42),  and  in  the  consulate  of 
upus  and  Largaa  (Gai.  iii.  63-67.)  As  we  might  infer  from  the 
text,  the  rights  of  the  children  of  the  patron  to  the  succession  of  a 
Latinua  JvmAanua  remained  if  they  were  disinherited  in  any 
other  way. than  by  name. 

B^  the  edict  of  ^Trajan  the  rights  of  the  patron  were,  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  the  text,  restored  at  the  deata  of  a  Latinvs  exactly 
as  if  the  Latinua  had  never  become  a  citizen  by  imperial  rescript. 
(Gai.  iii.  72.) 


Trr.  Vm.    DE  ADSIGNATIONE  MBERTORUM. 

In  smnma,  qnod  ad  bona  liber-  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  goods 

torum,  admonendi  anmns,  senatum  of  freedmen,  we  must  remember  that 

censuisse,  ut  qnamyia  ad  omnes  pa-  the  senate  has  enacted,  that  although 

troni  liberoB,  qid  ejnsdem   graaus  the  goods  of  freedmen  belong  equaUy 

aint,  squalite^  bona  libertorom  per-  to  all  the  children  of  the  patron  who 

tineant,  tamen  liceret  parenti  uni  are  in  the  same  degree,  yet  an  ascend- 

ez  liberie    adsignare    libertmn,   ut  ant  may  assign  a  freedman  to  any  one 

post  mortem  ejus  solus  is  patronus  of  his  children,  so  that,  after  the  death 

babeatur,  qui  adsignatus  est,  et  ce-  of  the  ascendant,  the  child,  to  whom 

ieri  liberi,  qui  ipsi  quoque  ad  eadem  the  freedman  was  assigned,  is  alone 

bona,  nulla  adsignatione  interveni-  considered  as  his  patron,  and  the  other 

ente,    pariter    admitterentur,    nihil  children,  who  womd  have  been  equally 

juris  in  his  bonis  habeant.    Sed  ita  admitted  had  there  been  no  assign- 

demum  pristinum  jus  recipiunt,  si  ment,  are    wholly  excluded.    But  if 

is,  cui  adsignatus    est,    decesserit,  the  child  to  whom  the  assignment  has 

nullis  liberis  relictis.  been  made  dies   without  issue  they 

regain  their  former  right. 
D.  xxxviii.  4w  1.  pr. 

The  senate  enacted  this  by  the  consuUwm,  mentioned  in 
paragr.  3. 

1.  Nee  tantum  libertum,  sed  1.  Not  only  a  freedman,  but  a 
etiam  libertam,  et  non  tantum  filio  freed  woman  may  be  assigned,  and  not 
nepotive,  sed  etiam  fills  neptive  ad-  only  to  a  son  or  grandson,  but  to  a 
flignare  permittitur.  daughter  or  granddaughter. 

D.  zzxviii.  4  1.  pr.,  and  4  3. 1,  2. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  child  or  grandchild  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  patron. 

2.  Datur  autem  hsc  admgnandi  2.  The  i>ower  of  assigning  freed 
laoultas  ei,  qui  duos  pluresve  uberos  persons  is  given  to  him  who  has  two 
in  potestate  habebit,  ut  eis,  quos  in    or  more  chudren  in  his  power,  and  it 
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potestate  habet,  adsignare  ei  liber-  is  to  ohildren  in  his  power  that  a  fa- 
tum  libertamye  lioeat  Unde  qtue-  ther  may  assign  a  freedman  or  freed- 
rebatnr,  si  etmi,  coi  adedgnaverit,  woman.  Hence  the  question  arose, 
postea  emanoipaverit,  nam  evanes-  supposing  a  father  assigned  a  freed- 
cat  adsignatio  ?  Bed  plaomt^  evan-  man  to  his  son,  and  afterwards  eman- 
escere,  qnod  et  Jnliano  et  aliis  oipated  that  son,  whether  the  assign- 
plerisqu  eTisom  est  ment  would  be  destroyed.    It  has  been 

determined  that  it  is  destroyed ;  such 
was  the  opinion  of  Julian  and  of  most 
others. 
D.  zzxviiL  4.  1.  pr. 

The  seruUiLaconaultum  did  not  allow  the  patron  to  give  the 
freedman  new  heirs,  but  only  to  give  a  preference  to  particular 
heirs.  If  the  children  passed  out  of  the  power  of  the  patron,  they 
would  cease  to  be  heirs  of  the  freedman. 


3.  Nee  interest,  testamento  quis 
adsignet  an  sine  testamento:  sed 
etiam  quibusoumque  verbis  hoc  pa- 
tronis  permittitnr  facere  ex  ipso 
senatusconsolto,  quod  Glaudianis 
teznporibus  factum  est  Suiilo  Bufo 
et  Ostorio  Scapula  consulibus. 

D.  xzxviiL 


3.  It  makes  no  difference,  whether 
the  assignment  of  a  freedman  be  made 
by  testament,  or  without  a  testament, 
^d  patrons  may  make  it  in  any  terms 
whatever,  by  virtue  of  a  <enahMcon«iU- 
turn  passed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  in 
the  consulship  of  SuiUus  Bufus  and 
Ostorius  Scapula. 
4  1.  pr.  and  3. 


The  date  of  this  aenatuaconsultum  is  given  as  a.d.  45. 

Just  as  any  expression  of  the  wishes  of  a  patron  sufficed  to 
make  an  assignment,  so  any  expression  of  a  contrary  wish  sufficed 
to  revoke  it.  (D.  xxxviiL  4.  1.  4.)  The  mere  disinheriting  of  a 
child  did  not  revoke  a  previous  assignment     (D.  xxxviiL  4. 1.  6.) 


Tit.  IX.    DE  BONORUM  POSSESSIONIBUS. 


Jus  bonorum  possessionis  intro- 
ductum  est  a  prsBtore  emendandi 
veteris  juris  gratia.  Nee  solum  in 
intestatorum  hereditatibus  vetus  jus 
eo  modo  praetor  emendavit,  sicut 
supra  dictum  est,  sed  in  eorum  quo- 
que,  qui,  testamento  facto,  decess- 
erint.  Nam  si  alienus  postumus 
heres  fuerit  institutus,  quamvis  her- 
editatem  jure  civili  adure  non  pot- 
erat,  cum  institutio  non  vsleoat, 
honorario  tamen  jure  bonorum  pos- 
sessor efficiebatur,  yidelicet  cum  a 
prffitore  adjuvabatur:  sed  hie  e 
nostra  constitutione  hodie  recte  he- 
res  instituitur,  quasi  et  jure  civili 
non  incognitus. 

Gal  iL  242 ;  D.  L  L 


The  system  of  bonorum  po$9es9iones 
was  introduced  by  the  prsstors  as  an 
amendment  of  the  ancient  law,  this 
amendment  being  made  with  regard  to 
the  inheritances  not  only  of  intestates, 
as  we  have  said  above,  but  of  those 
also  who  die  after  making  a  testament. 
For  if  a  posthumous  stranger  was  in- 
stituted heir,  although  he  could  not 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  by  the  civil 
law,  inasmuch  as  his  institution  wotdd 
not  be  valid,  yet  by  the  pnetorian  law 
he  might  be  made  the  possessor  of  the 
goods,  because  he  received  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pnetor.  But  such  a  person 
mav  now,  by  our  consMtution,  be  le- 
gally instituted  heir  as  being  not  un- 
recogmsed  even  by  the  civil  uiw. 
71 ;  D.  zzzviiL  6. 1.  pr. 


The  ju8  civile  knew  of  no  other  mode  of  succession  than  that  of 
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those  who  were  strictly  keredea.  The  prsBtor  introduced  a  new 
mode,  that  by  giving  possession  of  the  goods.  This  was,  in  its  ori- 
gin, merely  tiie  placmg  of  the  person  best  entitled  in  at  least  tempo- 
rary possession  of  the  nereditaa  incase  this  possession  was  disputed; 
ana  then  tlie  praetor,  being  thus  called  on  to  admit  to  the  possession, 
in  process  of  tmie  regulated  this  admission  by  the  feeling  of  natural 
justice  which  it  was  part  of  his  province  to  entertain,  and  admitted, 
in  many  cases,  those  whose  blood  gave  a  daim,  in  preference  to 
those  whom  the  course  of  the  civil  law  marked  out.  He  did  not^ 
indeed,  admit  any  one  whom  the  law  expressly  rejected ;  for  the 
prsdtor  coidd  not  openly  violate  the  law ;  but  when  the  law  was 
silent,  the  praetor  took  advantage  of  this  silence  to  admit  persons 
whom  the  law  passed  over.  (D.  xxxvii.  1. 12. 1.)  He  never  gave 
the  dominium  Qwiritariwni  in  any  of  the  goods  of  the  inheritance, 
but  only  the  dcmvniwm  htmita/rivm,  (see  Introd.  sec.  62),  Le.  he 
made  iJl  that  constituted  the  inheritance  a  part  of  the  goods  ('  in 
bonis ')  of  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  the  possession,  and  then 
usucapion  gave  this  person  the  legal  ownerslup. 

The  constitution  referred  to  in  the  text  is  not  in  the  Code  we 
now  have. 

1.  Aliquandotamenneqaeemen-  1.  i^ut  the  pnstor  sometimes  be- 
dandi  neqne  impumaaai  vetoxis  stows  the  possession  of  goods  with  a 
jniis,  sed  magis  connrznaiidi  gratia  wish  not  to  amend  or  impugn  the  old 
pollicetur  bonorom  possessionem,  law,  bat  to  confirm  it;  for  he  also 
Kam  illis  qttoque,  qui  reote  faoto  gives  possession  secundum  tabulcLS  to 
testamento  herodes  instituti  sunt,  those  who  are  ^pointed  heirs  by  regu- 
dat  secundum  tabulae  bonorum  pos-  lar  testament.  He  also  calls  au»  heredes 
sessionem :  item  ab  intestato  suos  and  agnaii  to  the  possession  of  the 
heredes  et  adgnatos  ad  bonorum  pos-  goods  of  intestates,  and  yet  the  inherit- 
sessionem  vooat :  sed  etremota  quo-  ance  would  be  theirs  by  the  civil  law, 

2ue  bonorum  possessione,  ad  eos  even  if  the  praBtor  did  not  give  the 

ereditas  pertinet  jure  civili.  possession  of  the  goods. 
Gal  ilL  34 ;  D.  zzzvii.  1.  6.  1. 

The  person  to  whom  the  praetor  gave  the  honorwm  poesesaio 
could  make  use  of  the  interdict  (see  Introd.  sec.  107)  beginning 
with  the  words '  Quorv/m  honorvmt ' ;  and  as  this  was  the  readied 
way  of  procuring  the  praetor  s  aid  in  being  placed  in  possession,  the 
heir  might  be  glad  to  adopt  it,  though  the  posaesaio  bonorv/m  did 
not  give  him,  as  it  did  others,  a  title  to  succeed,  whidi  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  had. 

In  cases  provided  for  by  the  edict  the  prsetor  gave  possession 
in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  authority  (poaaesaio  edictaZia),  If 
there  were  special  circumstances  in  the  case,the  praetor  would,after 
hearing  opponents,  give  a  special  possession  (poesesaio  decretaUs) 
which  was  not  always  protected  by  the  interdict  QiLorum  bonorum, 
but  might  be  protected  only  by  an  interdict  forbidding  forcible 
eviction.    (D.  xxxvii.  9.  1.  14 ;  xxxvii.  1.  3.  8 ;  xliii.  4!) 

2.  Quos  autem  pnetor  solus  vocat  2.  But  those  whom  the  prntor  alone 
ad  hereditatem,  hcoredes  quidemipso  calls  to  an  inheritance,  do  not  in  law 
jure  non  fiimt  (nam  praetor  heredem    become  heirs,  inasmudi  as  the  praetor 
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cannot  make  an  heir,  for  heirs  are 
made  only  by  a  law,  or  by  what  has 
the  effect  of  a  law,  as  a  aenatttacoT^sul' 
turn  or  an  imperial  constitution.  Bat 
when  the  prsetor  gives  any  persons  the 
possession  of  goods,  they  stand  in  the 
place  of  heirs,  and  aore  called  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  goods.  The  praetor  has 
also  devised  many  other  orders  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  possession  of  g^ods 
may  be  granted,  from  a  wish  to  insure 
that  no  man  should  die  without  a  suc- 
cessor. In  short,  the  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  inheritances,  which  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  by  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  prstor  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 
18,  25,  32,  33. 

3.  The  testamentary  possessions  of 
goods  are  these.  First,  that  which  is 
given  to  children  passed  over  in  the 
testament ;  this  is  called  contra  tahVi- 
Icts.     Secondlv,  that  which  the  prstor 

Eromises  to  all  those  legally  instituted 
eirs,  and  is  therefore  called  possessio 
secundum  tabulaa.  After  having  spoken 
of  testaments,  he  passes  on  to  intes- 
tacies :  and  first  he  gives  the  possession 
of  goods,  called  unde  liberie  to  the  sui 
heredeSy  or  to  those  who  by  the  prae- 
torian edict  are  numbered  among  the 
8ui  heredea ;  secondly,  to  the  legal  heirs ; 
thirdly,  to  the  ten  persons  who  were 
preferred  to  a  patron,  if  a  stranger ; 
and  these  ten  persons  were,  a  father ; 
a  mother;  a  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother, paternal  or  maternal ;  a  son  ; 
a  daughter;  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter, as  well  oy  a  daughter  as  by 
a  son ;  a  brother  or  sister,  either  by 
the  father  or  uterine.  Then,  fourthly, 
he  gives  the  possession  of  goods  to  the 
nearest  cognati  ;  fifthly, '  turn  quern  ex 
famUict,*  to  the  nearest  member  of  the 
family  of  the  patron ;  sixthly,  to  the 
patron  or  patroness,  and  to  their  chil- 
dren and  ascendantis ;  seventhly,  to  a 
husband  and  wife ;  eighthly,  to  the 
cognati  of  the  manumittor. 
Gai.  iiL  26-30 ;  D.  xxxviii.  6. 1.  pr.  and  1. 

The  various  kinds  of  possessions  of  goods  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing as  they  were  testamentary  (ex  testamento)  or  a&  intestato. 
Under  the  first  head  come  the  two  kinds  called  contra  tdbrdaa  and 
eecundutn  tabulas. 

1.  The  possessio  contra  tdbulas  was  given,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  text,  to  children  passed  over  in  the  testament.     It  was  also 
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faoere  non  potest :  per  legem  enim 
tantum  vel  similem  juris  constitu- 
tionem  heredes  fiunt,  veluti  per 
senatusconsultum  et  constitutiones 
principales) :  sed  cum  els  pnetor  dat 
bonorum  poBsesaionem,  loco  here- 
dum  constituuntur  et  vocantur  bon- 
orum possessores.  Adhuc  autem 
et  alios  complures  gradus  praetor 
fecit  in  bonorum  possessionibuB  dan- 
dis,  dum  id  akgebat,  ne  quig  sine 
successore  moriatur :  nam  angustis- 
simis  finibus  constitutum  per  legem 
duodecim  tabularum  jus  percipien- 
darum  hereditatum  praetor  ex  oono 
et  aequo  dilatavit. 


Gai.  iii. 

3.  Sunt  autem  bonorum  posses- 
siones  ex  testamento  quidem  hae. 
Prima,  quae  praeteritis  liberis  datur 
vocaturque  contra  tabulas.  Secunda, 
quam  omnibus  jure  scriptis  heredi- 
bus  praetor  poUicetur  ideoque  voca- 
tur  secundum  tabulas.  Et  cum  de 
testamentis  prius  locntus  est,  ad  in- 
testates transitum  fedt.  Et  primo 
loco  suis  heredibus  et  his,  qui  ex 
edicto  praetoris  suis  connumerantur, 
dat  bonorum  possessionem,  quae  vo- 
catur  unde  Uberi.  Secundo  legiti- 
mis  heredibus:  tertio  decem  per- 
sonis,  quas  extraneo  manumissori 
praeferebat  (sunt  autem  decem  per- 
sonsB  hae :  pater,  mater,  avus,  avia, 
tam  paterni  quam  matemi,  item 
filius,  filia,  nepos,  neptis,  tam  ex 
filio  quam  ex  fiua,  frater,  soror,  sive 
cpnsanguinei  sive  uterini) :  quarto 
cognatis  proximis :  quinto  tum  quem 
exfamilia:  sexto  patrono  et  patronae 
libensqueeorumetparentibus:  sep- 
timo  viro  et  uxori :  octavo  cognatis 
manumissoris. 
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given,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  patron  passed  over.  (Tit.  7. 1.)  It 
was  not  given  against  the  testament  of  women,  as  they  had  no 
8ui  heredes.    (D.  xxzvii.  4.  4.  2.) 

2.  The  posaeaaio  aecundv/m  iahvlas  was  given  not  only  when 
the  testament  was  in  due  form  and  valid,  but  also  when  it  would 
have  had  no  effect  according  to  the  civil  law.  The  prastor  gave 
the  possession  though  the  testament  was  defective  in  form,  as,  for 
instance,  if  it  contained  no  fwmil%(B  mancypatio  or  nuncupation. 
(Ulp.  Reg.  28.  6.  See  Bk  ii.  Tii  17.  6.)  iftie  prsBtor,  again,  only 
required  that  the  testator  should  have  been  capable  of  making  a 
testament  at  the  time  he  made  it  and  at  his  death,  without  re^rd 
to  the  intermediate  time.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  10. 6  note  ;  D.  xxxvii.  11. 
1.  8.)  He  permitted  the  institution  of  the  posthumous  child  of  a 
stranger  (see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  26),  and  would,  in  cases  where  a  gift 
was  conditional,  place  the  heir  or  legatee  in  possession  of  the  £;(^ds 
while  the  condition  was  pending,  and  remove  him  if  the  condition 
was  not  fulfilled.    (D.  xxxvii.  11.6.  6.) 

The  poaseaaio  secv/adwm,  tahulaa  was  not  given  until  after  that 
contra  tdbvZas,  that  is,  not  until  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
were  no  children  passed  over,  or  that  they  had  made  no  claim 
within  the  time  fixed  by  law.     (D.  xxxvii.  11.2.  pr.) 

If  there  was  no  testament,  the  prsstor  gave  the  possession  under 
one  of  the  following  heads :  Uvde  liberi — Unde  legitvmi — Unde 
decern  personcB — unde  cogn^ati — Turn  quern  exfa/milia — Unde 
liberi  vatroni  patronceqvs  et  pa/rentes  eorwm — unde  vir  et  uxor 
— Unde  cognati  manumisaoria.    (Ulp.  Reg.  xxviii.  7.) 

These  are  given  in  the  text  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred 
in  the  edict ;  and  those  beginning  with  unde  are  in  that  form,  by 
a  contraction  for  ea  pa/ra  edicti  unde  liberi  vocantur,  unde  legi- 
timi  vocantuTy  &c. 

Four  only  have  reference  to  the  succession  of  persons  of  free 
birth :  Unde  liberi,  unde  legitimi,  unde  cognati,  unde  vir  et  uxor. 
The  other  four  are  only  applicable  to  freedmen. 

1.  The  poaaeaaio  unde  liberi  was  given  to  the  aui  heredea  and 
those  called  with  them,  in  case  there  was  no  testament,  or  one 
wholly  inoperative.  If  there  was  a  testament  not  allowed  to 
operate,  the  poaaeaaio  would  be  that  contra  tahuLas. 

2.  That  unde  legitimi  was  given  to  all  those  who  would  be  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased  by  law,  that  is,  to  those  summoned  to  the 
succession  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  those  placed  in 
the  same  rank  by  subsequent  le^lation.  This  part  of  the  edict 
ran  thus: — Tumquem  ei  hereaem  eaae  oporteret,  ai  inteatatua 
wortuua  eaaet.  (D.  xxxviiL  7. 1.)  It  included  the  aui  heredea,  if 
they  did  not  apply  for,  or  even  if  they  had  refused,  the  poaaeaaio 
unde  liJ)eri,  the  agnati,  those  placed  by  the  constitutions  in  the 
rank  of  agnati,  the  mother  under  the  aenatv^consultum  TertuL- 
lianutn,  the  children  under  the  aenatuaconauUv/m  Orphitianwn, 
and  the  patron  and  his  children  as  the  heredes  legitimi  of  their 
lihertua. 
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3.  That  uTide  decern  personcB  was  given  to  the  ten  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  text  in  preference  to  a  stranger  who  might  have 
emancipated  a  free  person,  after  having  acquired  him  in  mancipio 
for  the  purpose  of  the  fictitious  sale  necessary  to  emancipation. 
This  emancipation  made  the  emancipator  the  patron,  and  gave 
him  rights  of  succession,  which  the  prsdtor  postponed  by  the  edict. 

4.  The  poaseasio  wade  cognati  created  a  new  class  of  persons 
interested  m  the  succession  by  ties  of  blood  which  gave  no  claim 
except  under  the  edict.  The  atd  heredea  and  legitimi,  if  they  had 
omitted  to  come  in  under  the  previous  parts  of  the  edict,  might 
come  in  as  cognati. 

5.  The  poaaeaaio  twmmiemi  exfcumilia  was  given  to  the  nearest 
member  of  the  familv  of  the  patron  (Ulp.  Beg.  28.  7)  in  default 
of  the  atd  heredea  taking  under  the  unde  liberi,  or  of  the  patron 
or  his  children  taking  under  the  unde  legitimi.  The  words 
seem  to  be  an  abridgment  of  part  of  the  edict,  '  tvmi  quern  ex 
faTTiilia  patroni  pTOximum  oportebit  vocdbo  \  For  the  first  two 
words  is  read  sometimes  tanquam,  and  this  reading,  which  derives 
some  support  from  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus,  is  adopted  by 
Huschke  ;  but  twm  quern  seems  most  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
phraseology  of  the  edict.     (D.  xxxviii.  7.  1.) 

6.  The  poaaeaaio  unde  liberi  patroni  patronaeque  et  pa/rentes 
eorum  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  the  patron,  whether  they 
had  been  in  the  power  of  the  patron  or  not,  and  to  the  ascendants, 
whether  the  patron  had  been  in  their  power  or  not — thus  going  a 
step  beyond  the  last-mentioned  possession,  which  was  only  given 
to  a  person  in  the  family  of  the  patron.  This  is  as  probable  an 
account  as  any  of  the  use  of  this  and  the  last  poaaeaaio ;  but  so 
little  is  known  respecting  them,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  how 
they  were  applied. 

7.  The  poaaeaaio  unde  vir  et  uxor  gave  husband  and  wife 
reciprocal  rights  of  succession.  The  only  mode  in  which  one 
married  person  succeeded  by  the  jua  civile  to  the  goods  of  another 
was  when  the  wife  passed  into  the  power  of  her  husband  by  in 
manum  conventio,  for  she  then  succeeded  as  his  daughter.  (Oai. 
iii.  3.)     The  husband  and  wife  succeeded  in  default  of  cognati. 

8.  The  poaaeaaio  unde  cogn^ati  manv/miaaoria  was  ^ven  to  all 
the  blood  relations  of  the  patron.  In  the  possea^ion  given  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  the  goods  of  freedmen,  it  was  the  same  as 
with  those  given  alike  of  the  goods  of  free  persons  and  of  freed- 
men ;  any  one  who  might  have  applied  for  an  earlier  possession 
might,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  apply  for  a  later  possession,  in  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  included.  Thus  the  quern  proximum 
might  apply  as  for  the  poaaeaaio  unde  liberi  patroni,  &c.,  and 
both  he  jtfid  one  of  the  liberi  patroni  might  have  applied  for 
that  unde  cognati  manumiaaoria. 

If  there  was  no  one  to  whom  possession  of  ^oods  could  be 
given,  the  right  to  the  goods  devolved  to  the  peoj^e,  and,  in  the 
times  of  the  kter  emperors,  to  the  fiaciba.    ^Si  n^mo  ait,  ad  quern 
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boTiorum  poaaeaaio  pertinere  posait,  aut  ait  quidem^  aedjua  auum 
omiaerit,  populo  bona  deferuntur  ex  lege  Julia  caducaria,) 
(Ulp.  Reg.  28.  7.) 


4.  Sed  eaa  quidem  praetoria  in- 
duxit  jxirisdictlo.  Nobis  tamen  nihil 
incurioBum  pnetermisBum  eBt,  sed 
noBtriB  conBtitutionibxLS  omnia  cor- 
rigenteB,  contra  tabulaB  quidem  et 
Bectmdum  tabulaB  bonorum  pOB- 
BesBiones  admisimuB  utpote  neoeB- 
BariaB  conBtitutaB,  neo  non  ab  intoB- 
tato  tmde  liberi  et  unde  legitimi 
bonorum  poBBesBioneB.  Qusb  autem 
in  pnetoris  edicto  quinto  loco  posita 
fuerat,  id  est  unde  decem  perBonsB, 
earn  pio  propoBito  et  compendioso 
sermone  Bupervaouam  ostendimus : 
cum  enim  prsfata  bonorum  poB- 
BesBio  decem  perBonaB  prsBponebat 
extraneo  manumisBori,  nostra  con- 
Btitutio,  quam  de  emancipatione 
liberorum  fecimus,  onmibuB  paren- 
tibuB  eisdemque  manunuBBoribuB 
contracta  fiducia  manumiBBionem 
facere  dedit,  ut  ipsa  manumissio 
eorum  hoc  in  se  habeat  priyileRium 
et  Bupervaoua  fiat  predicta  bon- 
orum possessio.  Sublata  igitur  pne- 
fata  quinta  bonorum  posscBsione,  in 
gradum  ejus  sextam  antea  bonorum 
posBesBionem  reduximus  et  quintam 
fecimuB,  quam  prsstor  proximis  cog- 
natis  pollicetur. 

C.  viii. 
See  Tit.  2.  8. 


4.  Such  are  the  poBseBsions  of  goods 
introduced  by  the  pnetor's  authority. 
We  ourselves,  who  have  passed  over 
nothing  negligently,  but  have  wished 
to  amend  everything,  by  our  constitu- 
tions have  admitted  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary the  possessions  of  goods  contra 
tahulas  and  secundum  tahulas,  and  also 
the  possessions  ab  intestaiOy  caJled  unde 
liberi  and  unde  legitimi;  but  with  a 
kind  intention,  and  in  a  few  words,  we 
have  shown  that  the  possession  ceJled 
unde  decem  personx,  which  held  the 
fifth  place  in  the  pnetor's  edict,  is 
superfluous  ;  for  ten  kinds  of  persons 
were  therein  preferred  to  a  patron  if  a 
stranger  ;  but  by  our  constitution  on 
the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of 
children,  parents  themselves  are  the 
manumittors  of  their  children,  as  if 
under  a  fiduciary  contract,  so  that  this 
privilege  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
manumission  they  go  through,  and  the 
possession  unde  decern  peraonie  is  now 
useless.  We  have  suppressed  it  there- 
fore, and,  putting  the  sixth  in  its 
Elace,  have  now  made  that  the  fifth, 
y  which  the  prsetor  gives  the  succes- 
sion to  the  nearest  cognati, 

49.6. 


5.  Gumque  antea  septimo  loco 
fuerat  bonorum  posBessio  turn  quem 
ex  familia  et  octavo  unde  liberi  pa- 
troni  patronsque  et  ^arentes  eorum, 
utramque  per  constitutionem  nos- 
tram  quam  de  jure  patronatus  feci- 
mus, penitus  vacuavimus :  cum  enim 
ad  similitudinem  successionis  in- 
genuorum  libertinorum  successiones 
posuimus,  quas  usque  ad  quintum 
tantummodo  gradum  ooartavimuB, 
ut  sit  aliqua  inter  ingenues  et  libertos 
differentia,  sufficiunt  eis  tarn  contra 
tabulas  bonorum  possessio  quam 
imde  legitimi  et  unde  cognati,  ex 
quibus  possint  sua  jura  vindicare, 
onmi  scrupulositate  et  inextricabili 
errore  duarum  istarum  bonorum 
possessionum  resoluta. 


6.  Ab  to  the  possesBion  turn  quem 
ex  familiay  formerly  in  the  seventh 
place,  and  the  possession  unde  liberi 
pcUronipatronsBque  etparerUee  eorum, 
in  the  eighth,  we  have  now  annulled 
them  bofii  by  our  constitution  con- 
cerning the  richt  of  patronage.  For 
having  made  the  successions  of  liber- 
tini  like  those  of  inaenui,  except  that 
we  have  limited  we  former  to  the 
fifth  degree,  so  that  there  may  still 
remain  some  difference  between  them, 
we  think  that  the  possessions  contra 
tabulae  J  unde  legitimi,  and  unde  cognati 
may  suffice  for  claimants  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  all  the  subtie  and  intricate 
niceties  of  those  two  kinds  of  posses- 
sions,  turn  quem  ex  familia  and  unde 
patroni,  being  done  away  with. 


The  possession  trim  quem  ex  famUia  is  here  said  to  be  in  the 
seventh  place,  because  it  was  in  the  fifth  place  of  Hie  poaaeaaionea 
regarding  intestacies,  and  the  two  poaaeaaionea  regarding  testa- 
mentary successions  came  before. 
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6.  Aliam  vero  bonoram  posses- 
sionem, quae  unde  vir  et  uxor  appel- 
latur  et  nono  loco  inter  veteres  bon- 
orum  possessiones  posita  fuerat,  et 
in  8U0  vigore  servavimns  et  altiore 
loco,  id  est  sexto,  earn  posuimus, 
decima  veteri  bonoram  possessione, 
qusB  erat  unde  oognati  manumis- 
soris,  propter  cansas  enarratas  mer- 
ito  sublata:  at  sex  tantommodo 
bonoram  possessiones  ordinariae 
permaneant  suo  vigore  pollentes. 

7.  Septima  eas  secuta,  quam 
optima  ratione  preetores  introdnx- 
erunt.  Novissime  enim  promittitur 
edicto  his  etiam  bonoram  possessio, 
quibos  at  detar,  lege  vel  senatns- 
oonsolto  vel  constitatione  oompre- 
henaam  est,  qaam  neqae  bonoram 
possessionibos,  qasB  ab  intestato 
veniant,  neqae  eis,  qaie  ex  testa- 
mento  sant,  prietor  stabili  jare  con- 
nomeravit,  sed  qaasi  altunom  et 
extraordinariam  aaxiliam,  prout  res 
exigit,  acoonmiodavit  scilicet  his,  qoi 
ex  legibas,  senatasconsaltis,  oon- 
stitutionibas  principam  ex  novo 
jare  vel  ex  testamento  vel  ab  in- 
testato veniimt. 


6.  The  other  possession  of  goods, 
called  unde  vir  et  uxor^  which  hdd  the 
ninth  place  among  the  ancient  posses- 
sions, we  have  preserved  in  fall  force, 
and  have  given  it  a  higher  place, 
namely,  the  sixth.  The  tenth  of  the 
ancient  possessions,  called  unde  cog- 
nati  manumissoria,  has  been  de- 
servedly abolished  for  reasons  already 
given ;  and  there  now,  therefore,  re- 
main in  force  only  six  ordinary  posses- 
sions of  goods. 

7.  To  these  a  seventh  possession 
has  been  added,  which  the  prietors 
have  most  properly  introdaced.  For 
by  the  last  disposition  of  the  edict, 
possession  of  goods  is  promised  to  all 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  by  any 
law,  8enatusc<m8uitumj  or  constita- 
tion.  The  prstor  has  not  positively 
numbered  this  possession  of  goods 
either  with  the  possessions  of  the  goods 
of  intestates,  or  of  persons  who  have 
made  a  testament ;  but  has  given  it, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case, 
as  the  last  and  extraordinary  resource 
of  those  who  are  called  to  the  succes- 
sions of  intestates,  or  under  a  testa- 
ment whether  by  a  law,  a  senaiuscon- 
sulium^  or,  in  later  times,  by  an  im- 
perial constitution. 


D.  xxxviiL  14. 


The  difference  between  ihApoaaesaio  qwibua  ut  detwr,  lege  vel 
eenatvsconaulto  vel  conatitutume  comprekeTisum  est,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  poeeeasio  tv/m  qwihua  ex  legibus  (Theoph. 
Paraphr.),  and  the  possessio  wade  legitvmi,  was,  that  the  first  was 
given  when  the  law,  &c.,  expressly  declared  that  the  possession  of 
goods  was  to  be  given ;  the  latter  when  the  law,  &c.,  gave  the 
hereditas,  and  the  praetor  gave  the  possessio.  It  was,  for  instance, 
by  means  of  the  possession  uti  ex  legibus,  that  the  patron  took 
concurrently  with  the  children  of  the  libertvs,  by  virtue  of  the 
lex  Papia  Poppcsa. 


8.  Cum  igitur  plures  species  suc- 
cessionum  protor  introduxisset  cas- 
que per  ordinem  disposuisset  et  in 
imaquaque  specie  successionis  sspe 
plures  extent  dispari  gradu  persons : 
ne  actiones  ore^torum  difi»rrentur, 
sedhaberent,  quos  convenirent,  etne 
facile  in  possessionem  bonorum  de- 
funct! mitterentur  et  eo  modo  sibi 
consulerent,  ideo  petends  bonorum 
possessioni  certum  tempus  prsefini- 
vit.  Liberis  itaque  et  narentibus 
tam  naturalibus  quam  adoptivis  in 
petenda  bonoram  possessione  anni 


8.  As  the  prsBtor  thus  introdaced 
and  arranged  in  order  manv  kinds  of 
successions,  and  as  in  each  rank  of 
succession  persons  in  different  degrees 
of  relationship  might  often  be  found, 
therefore  in  order  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  actions  of  creditors  might  not 
be  delayed,  but  there  might  be  a 
proper  person  against  whom  to  bring 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
creditors  might  not  possess  themselves 
of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  too  easily, 
and  consult  solely  their  own  advantage, 
the  prsetor  fixed  a  certain  time  witMn 
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gpatimn,    ceteris    centum    diemm    which  the  possession  of  the  goods  was 
dedit.  to  he  demanded.    To  ascendants  and 

children,  whether  natural  or  adoptive, 
he  allowed  one  year,  within  which 
they  must  ask  for  possession.  To  all 
other  persons  he  allowed  a  hundred 
days. 
D.  zxzviii.  9. 1.  pr.  and  12. 

The  species  successianvmi  correspond  to  the  different  pos- 
sessioTies. 


9.  Et  si  intra  hoc  tempus  aliquis 
bonomm  possessionem  non  petiexit, 
ejusdem  gradus  personis  adcrescit : 
vei  si  nemo  ex  eo  sit,  deinceps  cet- 
eris proinde  bonorum  possessionem 
ex  successoxio  edicto  polUcetur,  ac 
si  is,  qui  prsBcedebat,  ex  eo  nxmiero 
non  esset.  Bed  si  quis  ita  delatam 
sibi  bonomm  possessionem  repudi- 
averit,  non  quousque  tempus  bon- 
omm possessioni  prsBfinitum  excess- 
exit,  expectatur,  sed  statim  ceteri  ex 
eodem  edicto  admittuntur.  In  pe- 
tenda  autem  bonomm  possessione 
dies  utiles  singuli  considerontur. 


9.  And  if  an^  person  does  not  claim 
possession  within  the  time  limited,  the 
possession  accrues  to  those  in  the  same 
degree  with  himself ;  and  if  there  are 
none  of  that  degree,  the  prsetor,  by  the 
successory  edict,  gives  the  possession 
to  the  succeeding  degrees,  exactly  aa 
if  he  who  preceded  had  not  been  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  was.  But  if  a  man 
refuses  the  possession  of  goods  when  it 
is  thus  offered  to  him,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  wait  until  the  time  limited  is 
expired,  but  the  others  in  succession 
are  instantly  admitted  under  the  same 
edict.  In  reckoning  the  time  allowed 
for  applications  for  the  possession  of 
goods,  only  those  days  wmch  are  utiles 
are  counted. 

D.  xxxvii  1.  3.  9;  D.  xxxviL  1.  4.  5 ;  D.  xxxviiL  9.  1.  6,  8,  10;  D.  xxxvlii. 

16.2. 


10.  Sed  bene  anteriores  principes 
et  huic  causae  providerunt,  ne  quis 
pro  petendo  bonorum  possessiones 
cure^  sed,  quocumque  modo  si  ad- 
mittentis  eam  indicium,  intra  statuta 
tamen  tempora^  ostendexlt)  plenxun 
habeat  earum  beneficium. 


0.  vi 


10.  Former  emperors  have  wisely 
provided  that  no  person  need  trouble 
himself  as  to  the  possession  of  goods 
in  the  way  of  making  an  express  de- 
mand ;  for  if  he  has  in  any  manner 
signified  within  the  appointed  time 
his  wish  to  accept  the  possession,  he 
shall  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  pos- 
session ne  can  claim. 
9.  8,  9. 


Only  those  dies  were  considered  utiles  which  were  subsequent 
to  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession  being  aware  of,  and  capable 
of  claiming,  his  right,  and  which  were  not  days  on  which  magis- 
trates did  not  transact  business  (dies  nefasti).  Demand  of  posses- 
sion was  to  be  made  before  a  magistrate,  that  is,  before  the  praetor 
in  the  city,  and  the  prceses  in  the  province ;  for  the  possession  did 
not  devolve  by  course  of  law,  but  had  to  be  expressly  asked  for 
within  a  prescribed  time.  A  particular  formality  in  the  terms  of 
the  demand  was  held  necessary,  the  applicant  having  to  say  '  da 
mihi  hanc  bonorv/m  possessionem  *  (Theoph.  Paraphr,),  until  a 
constitution  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  (C.  vi.  9.  9)  permitted 
the  application  to  be  made  in  any  terms,  and  before  any  magis- 
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trate,  and  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperor  excused  those 
whom  ignorance  of  what  was  the  proper  cause,  or  whom  absence 
prevented  from  making  an  application.  (C.  vi  9.  8.)  In  the  time 
of  Justinian  there  was  no  apphcation  before  a  magistrate ;  any  act 
that  manifested  the  wish  to  have  the  possession  was  enough. 

Sometimes  the  possession  of  goods  was  said  to  be  given  sine  re, 
as  opposed  to  cvm  re.  (Qai.  iii.  35-88 ;  Ulp.  Reg.  28.  13.)  The 
possession  might  be  claimed,  in  many  cases,  by  persons  who  were 
entitled  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  as  heirs  under  the  dvil  law. 
If  these  persons  entered  on  the  inheritance  without  demanding 
possession  of  the  goods,  the  right  to  this  possession  devolved,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  in  which  they  might  have  claimed  it, 
to  the  next  dass  entitled  to  it.  But  if  the  person  standing  next 
in  the  order  of  prsBtorian  succession  demanaed  the  possession  in 
such  a  case,  he  received  it,  but  only  sine  re,  i.e.  he  was  placed 
in  the  legal  position  of  possessor  of  the  goods,  but  did  not  really 
have  any  share  in  those  goods  which  formed  the  inheritance  of  the 
heir  under  the  dvil  law. 


As  we  have  now  finished  the  subject  of  successions  ah  intestato, 
as  treated  of  in  the  Institutes,  and  seen  the  system  prevailing 
when  the  Institutes  were  published,  this  is  the  most  natural  place 
to  notice  briefly  the  complete  change  introduced  by  the  118th  and 
127th  Novels,  which  were  issued  respectively  in  the  years  543  and 
547.  By  this  sweeping  change,  the  differencebetween  ihepossesaio 
bonorum  and  the  nereditaa,  and  that  between  agnati  and  cognati 
(except  in  the  case  of  arrogation),  were  entirely  suppressed,  and 
three  orders  of  succession  were  created  :  the  first,  that  of 
descendants ;  the  second,  that  of  ascendants  ;  the  third,  that  of 
collaterals.  (1.)  The  descendants  succeeded,  whether  emancipated 
or  not,  and  whether  adoptive  or  natural,  to  the  exdusion  of  all 
other  relations,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  degree.  When 
they  were  in  the  first  degree,  they  shared  the  inheritance  per 
capita ;  when  in  the  second,  they  shared  it  per  stirpes .  (2.)  If 
there  were  no  descendants,  the  succession  belonged  to  the 
ascendants,  except  that,  when  there  were  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  whole  blood,  the  ascendants  shared  the  inheritance  with  them, 
each  person  who  had  a  claim  to  succeed  taking  an  equal  share. 
When  there  were  several  ascendants,  the  nearest  exduded  the 
more  remote ;  if  two  or  more  ascendants  of  the  same  degree  were 
not  in  the  same  line,  that  is,  were  partly  in  the  paternal,  partly  in 
the  maternal  line,  then  the  ascendants  of  one  line  took  one  half, 
and  the  ascendants  of  the  other  took  the  other  half,  although 
there  might  be  more  of  the  same  degree  in  one  line  than  in  the 
other.  (3.)  If  there  were  no  ascendants,  then  came,  first,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  then  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half-blood,  no  distinction  being  made  between  consanguinei,  -ce, 
and  uterini,  -ob.  The  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  were 
allowed  to  represent  their  deceased  parent,  and  to  receive  the 
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share  that  parent  would  have  received  ;  but  the  grandchildren  of 
a  brother  or  sister  were  not  allowed  to  represent  their  grandfather 
or  grandmother.  If  there  were  no  brothers  and  sisters,  or  children 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  nearest  relation,  in  whatever  degree, 
succeeded ;  if  there  were  several  in  the  same  degree,  they  shared 
the  inheritance  per  capita.  Finally,  it  is  specially  provided  that 
these  reforms  are  to  apply  only  to  those  persons  qui  catholiccB 
fidei  8umt, 


Tit.  X.    DE  ADQUISITIONE  PER  ADROQATIONEM. 

Est  et  alterins  generis  per  oniver-  There  is  also  another  kind  of  uni- 

sitatem  saocessio,  quae  neque  lege  versal  succession,  introduced  neither 
duodecim  tabularum  neque  prsetoiis  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  nor 
edicto,  sed  eo  jure,  quod  consensu  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  but  by  the 
receptum  est,  introducta  est.  law  which  rests  on  general  consent. 

Gai.  liL  82. 

1.  Ecce  enim  cum  paterfamilias  1.  For  if  the  father  of  a  family 

sese  in  adrosationem  dat,  omnes  res  gives  himself  in  arrogation,  his  pro- 

ejus  corporales  et  incorporales  quie-  perty  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and 

que  ei  debit»  sunt,  adrogatori  ante  the  debts  due  to  him,  were  formerly 

quidem  pleno  jure  adquirebantur,  acquired  in  full  ownership  bv  the  arro- 

exceptis  his,  qu»  per  capitis  deminu-  gator,  with  the  exception  only  of  those 

tionem  pereunt,  quales  sunt  opera-  thin^  which  were  lost  by  tne  capitis 

rum  obligationes  et  jus  adgnationis.  demtnuHo,  as  the  obligation  of  services 

Usus    etenim  et   ususfructus  licet  and  the  rights  of  agnation.    Formerly, 

his  antea   connumerabantur,  atta-  use    and    usufruct    were    numbered 

men  capitis  deminutione  minima  eos  among  these,  but  one  of  our  constitu- 

tolli,  nostra  prohibuit  constitutio.  tions  prevents  their  extinction  by  the 

minima  deminuHo. 

Gal  iii.  83 ;  C.  iii.  38. 16. 

Qaius  remarks  that  the  property  of  the  wife  who  passed  in 
manum  vvri  was  acquired  by  her  husband  exactly  as  fully  as  that 
of  the  paterfa/miliaa  was  by  the  person  who  arrogated  him.  Every- 
thing belonging  to  them  passed  to  the  husband  or  arrogator,  except 
only  those  things  which  were  ipso  facto  destroyed  by  the  change 
of  atatvs ;  for  example,  services  which,  as  the  price  of  his  free- 
dom, the  freedman  bound  himself  by  oath  to  render  to  the  patron, 
operarum  obligationes,  were  due  to  him  personally,  and  were  no 
longer  due  if  the  patron  passed  into  the  power  of  another.  The 
ties  of  agnation  were  also  lost  by  the  cnange  of  status,  as  the 
person  arrogated  passed  out  of  his  civil  family. 

2.  Kunc  autem  nos  eandem  ad-  2.  At  the  present  day  acquisitions 

auisitionem,  quie  per  adrogationem  by  arrogation  are  restrained  within  the 

nebat,  coartavimus  ad  similitudinem  same  limits  as  acquisitions  by  natural 

naturalium  parentum :  nihil  etenim  parents.    Neither  naturcJ  nor  adoptive 

fiJiud  nisi  tantummodo  ususfructus  parents  now  acquire  anything  but  the 

tamnaturalibuspatribusquam  adop-  usufruct  of  those  things  which  come 

tivis  per  fihosfamilias  adquiritur  in  to  their  children  from  any  extraneous 

his  reous,  qua  extrinsecus  filiis  ob-  source,  the  children  still  retaining  the 

veniunt,  dominio  eis  integro  servato :  dominium.    But,  if  an  arrogated  son 
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mortuo  autem  filio  adrogato  inadop- 
tiva  familia  etiam  dominium  ejus 
ad  adrogatorem  transit,  nisi  super- 
sint  aliffi  persons,  qua  ez  nostra 
constitutione  patrem  in  his,  quee 
adquiri  non  possunt,  antecedunt. 


dies  in  his  adoptive  family,  then  the 
property  also  will  pass  to  the  arrogator, 
provided  there  exist  none  of  those 
persons  who,  by  our  constitution,  are 
preferred  to  the  father  in  the  succes- 
sion of  those  things  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  him. 


The  order  of  succession  fixed  by  later  emperors  and  Justinian 
to  the  goods  of  the  filiusfamUiaa  coining  to  him  from  his  mother, 
or  as  legacies,  ^fts,  &c.,  from  sources  other  than  the  father  (pecu- 
Hum  cbdventiUv/nif  ^hich  could  not  be  acquired  by  the  father,  but 
only  the  usufruct  of  which  passed  to  him),  was — 1.  His  children ; 
2.  His  brothers  or  sisters;  3.  His  ancestors,  the  father  taking 
before  the  grandfather.    (C.  vL  61.  3.  4,  6 ;  C.  vi.  59.  11.) 


3.  Sed  ez  diverso  pro  eo,  quod  is 
debuit,  qui  se  in  adoptionem  dedit, 
ipso  quidem  jure  adrogator  non  te- 
netur,  sed  nomine  filii  oonvenietur 
et,  si  noluerit  eum  defendere,  permit- 
titur  creditoribus  per  competentcs 
nostros  magistratus  bona,  qusB  ejus 
cum  usufructu  futura  fuissent,  si  se 
alieno  juri  non  subjecisset,  possidere 
et  legitimo  modo  ea  disponere. 


Gal 


8.  On  the  other  hand,  an  arrogator 
is  not  directly  bound  to  satisfy  tiie 
debts  of  his  adopted  son,  but  he  may 
be  sued  in  his  son's  name ;  and  ii  he 
refuses  to  answer  for  his  son,  then  the 
creditors  may,  by  order  of  the  proper 
magistrates,  seize  upon  and  sell  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  those  goods, 
of  which  the  usufruct,  as  well  as  the 

Property,  would   have   been   in   the 
ebtor,  if  he  had  not  made  himself 
subject  to  the  power  of  another. 
iiL84. 


The  arrogator  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  action  for  debt 
which  the  person  arrogated  had,  but  not  to  the  debts.  For  the 
arrogator  was  in  the  position  of  a  father,  who  was  not  bound  by 
the  obligations  of  a  son.  Under  the  jus  civile,  the  debts  them- 
selves were  extinguished  by  the  change  of  status ;  but  the  prsetor 
made  the  property  of  the  arrogated  son  answerable  for  them,  and 
creating  a  sort  of  restitutio  in  integrum  in  favour  of  the  creditor, 
gave  an  action  against  the  arrogated  as  if  the  capitis  minutio 
had  not  taken  place ;  and  then,  if  the  arrogator  did  not  guarantee 
the  creditors,  the  praetor  put  the  creditors  in  possession  of  the 
goods  brought  by  the  arrogated  to  the  arrogator,  with  leave  to 
sell  them.     (D.  iv.  5.  2.  1 ;  Gai.  iii.  84.) 


Tit.  XI.    DE  EO,  GUI  LIBERTATIS  GAUSA  BONA 
ADDICUNTUR. 


Accessit  novus  casus  successionis 
ex  constitutione  divi  MaroL  Nam  si 
hi,  qui  libertatem  acoeperunt  a  domi- 
no in  testamento,  ex  quo  non  aditur 
hereditas,  velint  bona  sibi  addioi 
libertatum  conservandarmn  causa, 
audiuntur.      Et    ita   rescripto  divi 


A  new  species  of  succession  has 
been  added  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus.  For,  if  those  slaves, 
to  whom  freedom  has  been  given  by 
the  testament  of  their  master,  under 
which  testament  no  one  will  accept  the 
inheritance,  wish  that  the    property 
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Mard  ad  Popilimn  Bofum  contine-    should  be  adjudged  to  them,  in  order 
tur.  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  dis- 

position   for   their    enfranchisement, 
their  request  is  granted.     Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  rescript  addressed  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus  to  Popilius  Bufus. 
D.  xl.  4.  60.  pr.  and  1. 

If  no  heres  ex  teatamento  accepted  the  inheritance,  it  devolved 
to  the  heredes  ah  intestato,  and  it  no  heres  ah  inteatato  accepted 
it,  it  devolved  to  the  Jiscua ;  if  the  Jiscvs  would  not  accept  it,  the 
creditors  could  have  the  mods  of  the  deceased  sold  for  their  benefit. 
But  if  the  deceased  had  oy  testament  or  codicil  given  freedom  to 
any  slaves,  then,  after  the  inheritance  had  been  successively  re- 
jected by  the  heredes  ex  testamiento,  the  heredes  ah  intestato,  and 
the  JiscuSy  application  might  be  made  to  have  the  goods  given  up 
to  ttie  applicant  instead  of  being  sold  by  the  creditors,  the  appli- 
cant undertaking  to  enfranchise  the  other  slaves  and  to  satisfy  the 
creditors,  and  then  the  applicant  became  the  hcmorwm,  possessor, 
though  not  the  owner  of  all  the  property  of  the  deceased.  If  the 
inheritance  was  accepted  by  any  heir,  or  if  there  were  no  slaves 
to  whom  the  deceased  had  left  their  liberty,  then  this  addictio 
could  not  take  place. 

Qaius  makes  no  mention  of  this  mode  of  acquisition  per  uni- 
versitatem ;  a  circumstance  used  to  fix  his  date,  as  showing  that 
he  wrote  before  the  time  when  Marcus  Aurelius  issued  the  rescript 
contained  in  the  next  paragraph. 

1.  Verba  rescripti  ita  se  habent :  1.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 

*  Si  Yirginio  Yalenti,  qui  testamento  the  rescript :  '  If  we  estate  of  Vir- 

suolibertatemquibusdamadscripsit,  ginius  Vafens,  who  by  testament  has 

nemine  successore  ah  intestato  ex-  given  their  freedom  to  certain  slaves, 

istente,  in  ea  causa  bona  esse  ccep-  must  necessarily  be  sold,  there  being 

erunt,  ut  veniri  debeant :  is,  cujus  no  successor  ah  intestato,  then  the 

de  ea  re  notio  est,  aditus,  rationem  magistrate   who  has  the  cognisance 

desiderii  tui  habebit,  ut  libertatum  of  the  afihir  shall  upon  application 

tarn    earum,    que    directo,    quam  attend  to  your  request,  that,  for  the 

earum,  qusB  per  speciem  fideicom-  sake  of  preserving  the  liberty  of  those 

missi  relictsB  sunt,  tuendarum  gratia  to  whom  it  was  given,  either  directly 

addicantur  tibi,  si  idonee  cremtori-  or  by  a  fideicommissum,  the  estate  of 

bus  caveris  de  solido,  quod  cuique  the  deceased  may  be  adjudged  to  you, 

debetur,  solvendo.    Et  hi  quidem,  on  condition  that  you  give  good  se- 

quibus    directa    Ubertas    data    est,  curity   to    the    creditors   that    their 

perinde  liberi  erunt,  ac  si  hereditas  claims  shall  be  satisfied  in  full.    And 

adita  esset :  hi  autem,  quos  heres  all  those,  to  whom  freedom  was  given 

rogatus  est  manumittere,  a  te  hber-  directly,  shall  then  become  free,  ex- 

tatem  consequantur :  nisi  si  non  alia  actly  as  if  the  inheritance  had  been 

condicione    velis  bona  tibi   addici,  entered  upon;  but  those  whom  the 

quam  ut  etiam  qui  directo  Hbertatem  heir  was  ordered  to  manumit  shall  ob- 

acceperunt,  tui  liberti  fiant ;    nam  tain   their   freedom  from  you  only ; 

huic  etiam  voluntati  tuse,  si  ii,  de  unless  you  wish  that  the  eoods  of  the 

quorum  statu  agitur,    consentiant,  deceased  should  be  adjudged  to  you 

auctoritatem  nostram  accommoda-  on  no  other  condition  than  that  those 

mus.      £t   ne    hujus    rescriptionis  slaves  also  who  received  their  liberty 

nostrsB  emolumentum  alia  ratione  directly  by  testament  shall   become 

irritum  fiat,  si  fisous  bona  agnoscere  your  freemen ;  for  if  those  who  sure 
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voluerit,  et  hi,  qui  rebns  nostris 
attendimt,  scient,  commodo  pecu- 
niario  pneferendam  libertatis  oau- 
Bfun  et  ita  bona  cogenda,  at  libertas 
Ha  salva  sit,  qui  earn  adipisoi  potu- 
erunt,  si  hereditas  ez  testamento 
adita  esset.' 


to  receive  their  freedom  agree  to  this, 
we  are  willing  that  your  wishes  in  this 
respect  shall  be  complied  with.  And, 
lest  the  benefit  of  this  our  rescript 
should  be  lost  in  another  way,  namely 
by  the  property  being  seized  on  behalf 
of  the  imperial  treasury,  be  it  Imown 
to  the  officers  of  our  revenue,  that 
the  gift  of  liberty  is  to  be  attended  to 
more  than  our  pecuniai^  advantage  ^ 
and  seizure  shall  be  made  of  the  pro- 
pertv  in  such  a  wav  as  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  those  who  would  have  been 
in  a  situation  to  obtain  it,  had  the 
inheritance  been  entered  on  under  the 
testament.' 
D.  xl.  6.  2,  and  6.  4,  8, 11. 12,  17. 

By  a  constitution  of  Qordian,  it  was  declared  that  the  rescript 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  extended  to  cases  in  which  a  stran^r,  and 
not  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  deceased,  applied  for  the  addiction. 
(C.  vii.  2.  6.) 

When  the  inheritance  was  not  rejected,  but  accepted  by  the 
heredea  ab  inteatato  or  by  ihefscua,  the  fiacua,  so  far  as  regards 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  was  placed  by  the  latter  part 
of  this  rescript  in  a  different  position  from  that  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  heredea  ab  inteatato ;  whichever  accepted  it,  the  ad- 
dictio  could  not  take  place,  but  the^ct^  was  ordered  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  while  the  heredea  ah  vnteatato  were  at 
liberty  to  disregard  them. 

2.  Hoc  resoripto  subventum  est  2.  This  rescript  is  meant  to  favour 
et  libertatibus  et  defunotis,  ne  bona  both  the  gift  of  liberty  and  also  the 
eorum  a  creditoribus  possideantur  deceased  testator,  whose  effects  it  pre- 
et  veneant.  Gerte  si  fuerint  ex  hac  vents  being  seized  and  sold  by  credi- 
causa  bona  addicta,  cessat  bonomm  tors :  for,  of  course,  when  goods  are 
venditio;  eztitit  enim  defunoti  de-  thus  adjudged,  in  order  that  liberty 
fensor,  et  quidem  idoneus,  qui  de  may  be  preserved,  there  cannot  be  a 
solido  creditoribus  cavet.  sale  by  creditors,  for  there  is  some  one 

to  answer  for  the  deceased,  and  very 
efficiently,  as  he  gives  security  to  the 
creditors  for  the  full  satisfaction  of 
their  claims. 

3.  This  rescript  is  applicable  when- 
ever freedom  is  conferred  by  testa- 
ment. But  what  if  a  master  dies 
intestate,  having  bequeathed  freedom 
to  his  slaves  by  codicils,  and  the  in- 
heritance ab  intestaio  is  not  entered 
upon  ?  The  benefit  of  the  constitution 
shall  extend  to  this  case  ;  of  course^ 
if  the  deceased  dies  testate,  freedom 
given  by  codicils  is  effectual. 


8.  Imprimis  hoc  resoriptum  to- 
tiens  locum  habet,  quotiens  testa- 
mento libertates  date  sunt.  Quid 
ergo,  si  quis  intestatus  decedens  co- 
dicillis  libertates  dederit  neque  adita 
sit  ab  intestato  hereditas?  Favor 
constitutionis  debet  locum  habere. 
Certe  si  testatus  decedat  et  oodioillis 
dederit  libertatem,  competere  eam, 
nemini  dubixun  est. 


D.  xL  6.  2. 


4.  Tunc  constitution!  locum  esse, 
verba  ostendunt,  cum  nemo  succes- 
sor ab  intestato  existat.  Ergoquam- 


4.  The  words  of  the  constitution 
show,  that  it  applies  only  when  there 
is  no  successor  ab  intestato.    There- 
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diu  inoeitum  sit,  utrmn  ezistat  an 
non,  cessabit  oonstitutio :  si  certum 
esse  cosperit,  neminem  extare,  tunc 
erit  oonstitutioni  locus. 


fore,  as  long  as  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  successor, 
the  constitution  is  not  applicable ;  but 
when  it  is  certun  that  no  one  will 
enter  upon  the  succession,  it  then 
takes  effect. 


D.  xL  5.  4.  pr. 


5.  Si  is,  qui  in  integrum  resti- 
tui  potest,  abstinuit  se  ab  heredi- 
tate  an,  quamvis  potest  in  integrum 
restitui,  potest  aomitti  constitutio? 
Ea  debet  addictio  bonorum  fieri. 
Quid  ergo,  si  post  addictionem 
libertatum  conservandarum  causa 
faotam  in  integrum  sit  restitutus? 
Utique  non  erit  dicendum  revocari 
libertates,  que  semel  competiemnt. 


5.  If  a  person  who  has  a  right  to 
be  placed  again  in  exactly  tiie  position 
he  once  held  should  abstain  from  tak- 
ing the  inheritance,  is  the  constitution 
here  applicable,  although  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  restored  to  his  former  position  ? 
Here,  too,  an  adjudication  of  the  goods 
may  be  made.  What,  then,  i^  after 
an  adjudication  has  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  liberty,  the  heir  is 
restored  to  his  former  position  ?  The 
answer  will  be  that  gifts  of  liberty  are 
not  to  be  held  to  be  revoked  which 
have  once  been  established. 

D.  xl.  5.  4.  1,  2. 

The  case  contemplated  is  that  of  a  minor  under  25  years,  who 
was  her 68  ab  intestato.  If  he  had  accepted  the  inheritance  at  once, 
he  would  have  taken  it  without  any  of  the  burdens,  such  as  gifts 
of  liberty,  with  which  it  was  charged  by  the  testament,  which  had 
become  of  no  effect.  But  if  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  slaves 
were  enfranchised  by  addiction  bein^  granted,  then  when  the  minor 
attained  the  age  of  25,  and  was  entitled  to  the  restitutio  in  integ- 
rwm,  was  the  freedom  gained  by  the  slaves  to  be  revoked  ?  Jus- 
tinian says  undoubtedly  not.  The  inheritance  would  be  restored 
to  the  minor,  but  liberty  once  given  could  not  be  taken  away  again. 

6.  This  constitution  was  intended 
to  make  gifts  of  liberty  effectual ;  and, 
therefore,  when  no  such  gifts  are 
made,  the  constitution  is  not  applic- 
able. Suppose  then  a  master  has 
given  freedom  to  his  slaves  by  a  dona- 
tion either  inter  vivo8  or  mortis  catMa, 
and,  to  prevent  any  question  arising 
whether  the  creditors  have  been  de- 
frauded, the  slaves  intended  to  be  en- 
franchised should  petition  that  the 
goods  of  the  deceased  may  be  adjudged 
to  them ;  is  this  to  be  allowed  ?  ^d 
we  think  that  we  ought,  on  the  whole, 
to  say  that  it  is,  although  the  constitu- 
tion is  silent  on  the  poinK 


6.  Hec  constitutio  libertatum 
tuendorum  causa  introducta  est: 
ergo  si  libertates  nuUce  sint  date, 
cessat  constitutio.  Quid  ergo,  si 
vivus  dedit  libertates  vel  mortis 
causa  et,  ne  de  hoc  quseratur,  utrum 
in  fraudem  creditorum  an  non  fac- 
tum sit,  idciroo  velint  addici  sibi 
bona,  an  audiendi  sunt  ?  Et  magis 
est,  ut  audiri  debeant,  etsi  deficiant 
verba  constitutionis. 


See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  6. 

7.  Sed  cxun  multas  divisiones 
ejusmodi  constitutioni  deesse  per- 
speximus,  lata  est  a  nobis  plenissima 
constitutio,  in  quam  multse  species 
coUatee  sunt,  quibus  jus  hujusmodi 


7.  Perceiving  that  the  constitution 
was  deficient  in  many  respects,  we 
have  published  a  very  complete  con- 
stitution, containing  many  provisions, 
which  complete  the  legiaTation  on  this 
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Bucoessionis  plenisBunmn  est  effeo-  kind  of  sucoesmon,  and  which  may  be 
torn,  quae  ex  ipsa  leotione  oonstitu-  easily  learned  by  reading  the  constitn- 
tionis  potest  quis  cognosoere.  tion  itself. 

0.  vii.  2.  16. 

The  chief  changes  made  by  this  constitution  were — 1.  That 
even  if  the  ^oods  had  been  sold  by  the  creditors,  the  addictio  might 
still  be  made  within  a  year  from  the  sale,  which  was  rescinded  on 
the  applicant  guaranteeing  the  creditors ;  2.  That  the  addictio 
might  be  made  if  the  applicant  offered  a  composition  satisfactory 
to  the  creditors,  instead  of  payment  in  full ;  3.  That  some  only  of 
the  slaves  need  be  enfranchised  if  the  property  did  not  admit 
of  all  being  enfranchised ;  and  4.  That  wnile,  if  several  persons, 
having  an  equal  right  to  apply,  asked  for  an  addictio,  they 
became  joint  possessors  of  the  goods ;  if  they  applied  one  after 
the  other,  the  first  applicant  was  preferred. 


Tit.  XII.  DE  SUCCESSIONIBUS  SUBLATIS,  QVM  FIE- 
BANT  PER  BONORUM  VENDITIONEM  ET  EX 
SENATUSCONSULTO  CLAUDIANO 

Erant  ante  prsdictam  successi-  There  were  formerly  other  kinds  of 

onem  olim  et  alise  per  universitatem  uniyersal  succession  prior  to  that  of 

snocessiones.      Qnalis   fuerat   bon-  which -we  have  just  spoken ;  such  was 

orum  emptio,  quse  de  bonis  debitoris  the  emptio  bonorum  which  with  num- 

vendendis  per  mnltas  ambages  fuerat  berless  formalities  was  established  for 

introducta  et  tunc  locum  habebat,  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  debtors.    It 

quando    judioia   ordinaria    in   usu  continued  while  the  judicia  ordinaria 

fuerunt :    sed   cum    eztraordinariis  were  in  use  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 

judiciis  postexitas  usa  est,  ideo  cum  judicia  extraardinaria  were  adopted, 

ipsis  oroinariis  judiciis  etiam  bon-  the  sale  of  goods  passed  away  with  the 

orum  venditiones  exspiraverunt  et  judicia  ordinaria^    Creditors  can  now 

tantiunmodo      oreditoribus      datur  do  no  more  than  possess  themselves 

officio   judicis    bona   possidere   et,  of  the  goods  of  their  debtors  by  order 

prout  eis  utile  visum  merit,  ea  dis-  of  a  judge,  and  dispose  of  them  as 

ponere,  quod  ex  latioribus  digest-  they  think  proner.    The  subject  will 

orum  hbris  perf eotius  apparebit. '  be  found  treated  of  more  at  length  in 

the  larger  work  of  the  Digest. 
Gai.  liL  77-81 ;  D.  xliL  6 ;  C.  vii.  72.  9. 

This  bonorum  emptio  per  universitatem,  one  of  the  prrotorian 
modes  of  execution  (see  Introd.  sec.  108),  was  a  transfer  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  debtor  to  the  person  who,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  it,  would  undertake  to  pay  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
claims  of  the  creditors.  The  creoitors  might  apply  lor  permission 
to  have  the  goods  sold  in  this  way,  not  omy  when  the  aebtor  was 
dead,  but  (1)  when  he  fraudulently  hid  himself,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  summoned  before  the  magistrate ;  or  (2)  when  he  was  absent, 
and  no  one  appeared  to  defend  his  cause ;  or  (3)  if,  after  having 
been  condemned,  he  did  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  creditors 
within  the  time  allowed  by  law  ;  or  (4)  if  he  had  made  a  cessio 
bonorv/m,,  i.e.  had  himself  abandoned  all  his  property  to  his  credi- 
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tors,  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  by  the  lex  JvZia.  (Oai.  iii.  78.) 
The  venditio  boruyrum  was  held  to  cany  with  it  the  infamy  of  the 
debtor.  The  creditors  were  first  placed  by  the  prsBtor  in  possession 
of  the  property,  rei  aervandcB  causa,  and  the  intended  sale  was 
announced  by  advertisement  (proscriptio).  This  possession  was 
continued  during  thirty  days  if  the  debtor  was  alive,  and  during 
fifteen  if  he  was  dead.  The  pr»tor  then  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  creditors,  at  which  they  chose  one  of  their  own  body  to  conduct 
the  business  for  them,  called  the  magiater.  Ten  or  five  days  there- 
after, according  as  the  debtor  was  alive  or  dead,  the  conditions 
of  sale  were  fixed  under  the  supervision  of  the  prsBtor  (pvhlicatio). 
After  a  further  delay  of  twenty  or  ten  days,  the  goods  were  put 
up  to  public  auction,  and,  the  offer  of  the  highest  bidder  havmg 
been  accepted,  the  praetor  made  the  addictio,  by  which  the  goods 
of  the  debtor,  though  not  the  Quiritarian  ownership  in  them,  were 
transferred  to  the  bononim  emptor,  who  stepped  into  the  place 
of  the  debtor,  and  might  sue  and  be  sued  exactly  as  the  debtor 
might  have  sued  or  been  sued.  (Theoph.  Pa/r. ;  Qai.  iii.  79,  80.) 
Judicia  ordinaria,  extraordinaria.  (See  Introd.  sec.  109.) 
The  process  under  the  judicia  extrcuyrdina/ria,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  was  termed  distrcbctio  bonorum.  The 
creditors — or  some  of  them,  time  being  allowed  for  others  to  come 
in  (C.  vii.  72.  10.  pr.) — ^were  placed  in  possession  of  the  goods 

fenerally  of  the  debtor,  and  then  the  goods  were  sold,  not  in 
lock  to  one  purchaser,  but  separately  to  separate  purchasers,  as 
occasion  offered.    (See  D.  xxvii  10.  5.) 

I.    Erat  et  ex  senatusconsulto  1.  There  was  also,  by  virtne  of  the 

Claudiano  miserabilis  per  uniyersi-  aenahucanndtwn  CUMuUcMum,  an- 
iiatem  adquisitio,  oom  libera  xnulier  other  most  wretched  method  of  ao- 
servili  amore  bacohata  ipsam  liber-  quisitioii  per  univenitiUem;  when  a 
tatem  per  senatnsconsultmn  amit-  neewoman  indulged  her  passion  for 
iiebat  et  oum  hbertate  substantiam :  a  slave,  and  lost  her  freedom  under 
quod  indignum  nostris  temporibus  this  tencLhuoonaultum,  and  with  her 
esse  ezistimantes,  et  a  nostra  civi-  freedom  her  estate.  This  was,  in  our 
tate  deleri  et  non  inseri  nostris  opinion,  unworthy  of  our  aee,  and 
digestis  oonoessimus.  we   have   therefore    abolished   it   in 

our  empire,  and  forbidden  it  to  be 
inserted  in  our  Digest. 
Gai.  I  84,  91,  160;  C.  viii.  24. 

There  could  be  no  marriage  between  a  slave  and  a  free  person. 
If,  therefore,  a  woman  bom  free  lived  with  a  slave  in  contubemio, 
this  was  thought  so  disgraceful  to  her,  that  if  the  master  of  the 
slave  complained  by  three  denunciations  of  her  conduct,  a  magis- 
terial decree  subjected  her  to  the  punishment  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  she  and  her  property  passed  to  the  owner  of  the  slave. 
The  strong  expression,  '  aervih  amore  ba^chata,'  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  anything  more  than  cohabitation  with  a  slave. 
If  the  woman  was  a  freedwoman  who  thus  lived  with  a  slave,  she 
became  again  the  slave  of  her  patron,  if  he  had  not  known  of,  and 
.assented  to,  her  conduct,  and  the  slave  of  the  master  of  the  slave 
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with  whom  she  lived,  if  the  patron  had  been  aware  of  how  she 
was  living.  (Paul.  Sent  %  21 ;  Gai.  L  84-86,  91, 160 ;  see  also 
Tacit.  Anmal.  xii.  53.)  The  date  of  the  aenatuecoriaultv/m 
Clavdianwm,  is  a.d.  52. 


Tit.  XIII.    DE  OBLIQATIONlBUS. 

Nunc  transeaxnuB  ad  obligationes.  Let  us  now  pass  to  obligations.    An 

Obligatio  est  juris  yinculum,  <^uo  obligation  is  a  tie  of  law,  by  which  we 
necessitate  adstringimur  aUoujus  are  so  constrained  that  of  necessity 
solvendffi  rei,  secundum  nostrs  we  must  render  something  according 
civitatis  jura.  to  the  laws  of  our  state. 

D.  xliv.  7.  3.  pr. 

1.  Omnium  autem  obligationum  1.  The  principal  division  of  all 
summa  divisio  in  duo  genera  dedu-  obligations  is  into  two  kinds,  for  they 
citur :  namque  aut  oivues  sunt  aut  are  civil  or  prstorian.  Civil  obliga- 
prsetorie.  Giviles  sunt,  qusB  aut  legi-  tions  are  those  constituted  by  the  laws, 
bus  constitutie  aut  certe  jure  civili  or,  at  least,  recognised  by  the  civil 
comprobats  sunt.  PnetorisB  sunt,  law.  Pnetorian  obligations  are  those 
quas  prffitor  ex  sua  jurisdictione  which  the  pr»tor  has  established  by 
constituit,  qu»  etiam  honorarie  his  own  autnority ;  they  are  also  called 
Yocantur.  honorary. 

D.  xliv.  7.  52.  pr.  5,  6. 

2.  Sequens  divisio  in  quattuor  2.  A  further  division  separates  them 
species  deducitur  :  aut  enim  ex  con-  into  four  kinds,  for  they  arise  ex  con- 
tractu  sunt  aut  quasi  ex  contractu  trcictu  or  quoH  ex  contractu,  ex  mcUe- 
aut  ex  maleficio  aut  quasi  ex  male-  ficio  or  quoii  ex  mcUeficio.  Let  us  first 
ficio.  Prius  est,  ut  ae  his,  qusB  ex  treat  of  those  which  arise  from  a  con- 
contractu  simt,  dlspiciamus.  Harum  tract :  which  again  are  divided  into  four 
sque  quattuor  species  sunt:  aut  kinds  according  as  they  are  formed 
enim  re  contrahuntur  aut  verbis  re,  verbis,  litteris,  or  consensu.  Let  us 
aut  litteris  aut  consensu.  De  quibus  examine  each  kind  separately, 
singulis  dispiciamus. 

Gai.  iiL  88,  89 ;  D.  xliv.  7.  1.  pr.  and  1. 

We  now  j^ass  to  obligations.  Having  finished  the  subject  of 
rights  over  things,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  acquired, 
we  now  pass  to  rights  against  particular  persons,  jttre  inperaoTuim, 
expresseii  very  inaccurately  in  later  Latin  by  the  term  jv/ra  ad  rem. 
These  rights  are  those  which  we  have  against  some  one  or  more 
particular  persons,  as  opposed  to  the  general  rights,  such  as  that 
of  having  the  secure  enjoyment  of  our  property,  which  we  have 
against  all  mankind.     (See  Introd.  sec.  61.) 

Obligations  are  placed  in  the  Institutes  between  the  subject  of 
things  and  the  subject  of  actions  ;  and  as  in  Bk.  i.  (Tit.  2.  12)  it 
is  said  that  the  whole  of  private  law  relates  to  j^rsons,  things 
and  actions,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  obligations  are  meant 
to  be  included  under  things  or  actions.  Theophilus  understood 
them  to  be  included  under  actions,  as  we  see  oy  his  paraphrase 
on  this  Title,  and  on  the  sixth  Title  of  the  Fourth  Book ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  Qaius,  from  whom  Justinian  borrows  the  arrange- 
ment, meant  obligations  to  come  under  the  discussion  of  res : 
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otherwise,  as  Savigny  remarks  (System  dea  heut  rom.  Rechta, 
Bk.  ii.  ch.  1),  we  must  consider  the  part  specially  relating  to 
actions  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  portion  commencing  with 
obligations,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  mode  in  which  Oaius 
treats  of  the  subject  of  actions.  The  subject  of  obli^tions  does 
not  properly  fall  under  either  res  or  actionea,  and  it  was  from 
feeling  this  that  Qaius  placed  it  between  the  two,  although  his 
division  of  law  obliged  him  to  rank  it  under  one  or  the  other.  He 
could  not,  consistently  with  this  division,  place  obligations  in  his 
system  according  to  their  nature,  and  he  preferred  to  consider 
them  with  reference  to  their  ultimate  result  {res)  rather  than 
with  reference  to  the  mode  by  which  the  law  secured  this  result 
{actio).  The  incorrectness  of  such  a  mode  of  treating  obligations, 
and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  jus  ad  rem,  are  evident 
when  we  consider  that  the  a^tio  did  not  really  give  the  res  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  obligation,  but  only  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 

The  remainder  of  this  Book  and  the  first  five  Titles  of  the 
Fourth  Book  must  be  taken  together  as  treating  of  obligations,  the 
remainder  of  this  Book  being  mainly  devoted  to  one  head  of  obliga- 
tions, those  arising  from  contract.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  general 
study  of  the  part  of  the  Institutes  treating  of  obligations,  and 
specially  to  the  study  of  contracts,  it  will  be  convement  here  to 
take  a  preliminary  survey  of  some  points  to  which  constant  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  discussion  of  subsequent  details. 

These  points  are:  1.  The  meaning  of  the  term  obligatio.  2. 
The  sources  of  obligations.  3.  The  obligations  which  arise  from 
contract,  and  their  recognised  heads.  4.  Innominate  contracts, 
pacts,  natural  obligations.  5.  Culpa.  6.  Interest  7.  The  actions 
by  which  obligations,  and  especially  contracts,  were  enforced 

1.  The  Meaning  of  the  Term  Obligatio. — Obligatio,  as  the 
text  in  the  initial  paragraph  tells  us,  is  a  '  tie  of  law  by  which  we 
are  so  constrained  that  of  necessity  we  must  render  something 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  state,'  i.e.  the  rules  of  either  the  strict 
civil  law  or  the  praetorian  law.  It  was  because  it  could  be  enforced 
by  an  action  that  the  tie  was  binding  on  the  person  bound,  debitor 
{debitor  intellegaturis  a  quo  invito  exigi  pecunia  potest,  D.  L 16. 
108),  in  favour  of  the  creditor,  these  words  debitor  and  creditor 
being  used  in  a  general  sense,  in  Boman  law,  for  the  person  bound 
and  the  person  profiting  by  the  tia  That  which  the  debtor  is 
thus  bound  to  render  is  in  the  text  expressed  by  the  general 
word  solvere;  and  this  general  term  includes  three  kinds  of  such 
rendering — dare,  facere,  prcesta/re.  Da/re  meant  to  give  either  the 
property  in  a  thing,  as  in  the  contract  of  stipulatio,  or  only  the 
possession  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seller  in  the  contract  of  sale ; 
facere,  to  do  something,  as,  for  example,  the  mandatary  or  agent 
nad  to  do  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do ;  and  prcestare,  to  make 
good,  as  the  person  guilty  of  negligence  had  prcestare  culpam,  to 
make  good  his  fault.  These  three  terms,  however,  were  not  kept 
distinct,  facere  and  prcestaxe  being  constantly  used  in  the  sense 
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of  da/re.  In  every  case,  however,  it  was  a  sum  of  money  that 
was  the  real  thing  that  the  debtor  was  forced  to  give,  as  the  remedy 
for  every  breach  of  contract  was  put  into  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary 
equivalent,  unless  the  debtor  could  and  did  execute  his  ^contract 
under  compulsion. 

Obligatio  is  thus  properly  the  tie  between  creditor  and  debtor ; 
but  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  right  thus  gained  (D.  xii.  2.  9. 3), 
the  duty  thus  owed  (D.  1. 16.  21),  and  also  one  mode  by  which 
such  a  tie  is  created,  being  used  as  equivalent  to  contractus, 
<D.  V.  1.  20.) 

2.  Ttie  Sowrcea  of  Obligations. — The  two  main  sources  of  obli- 
gations are  contracts  and  delicts :  the  debtor  is  bound  by  having 
undertaken  to  be  bound,  or  he  has  done  an  injury  and  has  to  make 
good  his  wroi^.  Contracts  are  the  principal  subject  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Book,  and  delicts  of  the  first  Titles  of  the  Fourth 
Book.  But  there  were  obligations  which  arose  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  from  which  contracts  sprang,  a  state  of  facts  having 
arisen  by  which  the  debtor  was  placed  in  very  much  the  position 
in  whichhe would  have  been  had  hecontracted — obligatiqnes  quasi 
ex  contractu^  treated  of  in  the  27th  Title  of  this  Book ;  and  there 
were  obligations  which  arose  from  wrongs  being  done,  which  did 
not  fall  within  the  special  list  of  delicts  known  to  Boman  law — 
obligationea  quasi  ex  delicto,  treated  of  in  Title  5  of  the  Fourth 
Book.  The  sources  of  obligations  in  the  Institutes  are  thus  four  ; 
while  Qaius  says  (iii.  88),  omnis  obligatio  vel  ex  contractu  nos- 
citur,  vel  ex  delicto y  and  adds  in  a  passage  given  in  the  Digest  (xliv. 
7. 1.  pr. ),  autproprio  quodavfijv/re  ex  varvis  causa/rv/mfigv/ris^  i.e. 
by  ooligations  quasi  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex  delicto. 

3.  Contracta. — A  contract  is  a  species  of  agreement,  the  accord 
of  two  wills,  convention  pactum;  and  in  an  agreement  there  is  first 
of  all  the  pollicitation  the  ofier  made  by  one  party,  and  then  the 
acceptance  by  the  other.  When  this  accord  of  wills  Ib  such  that 
the  law  adds  a  third  element,  the  vincvXvmi  juris,  or  obligation, 
we  have  a  contract  (D.  1. 12.  3.  pr.)  But  in  order  that  thS  third 
element  should  be  added,  it  was,  according  to  the  strict  theory  of 
Boman  law,  necessary  that  the  accord  of  wills  should  have  been 
expressed  in  a  particular  manner.  In  the  old  times  of  Boman  law, 
the  Tiexwm,  the  form  of  conveyance  by  the  scales  and  the  copper, 
was  the  chief  and,  perhaps,  the  only  form  of  contract  recognised, 
and  the  use  of  this  form  continued  to  be  necessary  to  pass  res 
Toancipi,  (See  Introd.  sec.  59.)  Possibly  stipulations  also  dated 
from  the  earliest  time  of  Boman  law  (Hunter,  364-8),  but  at  any 
rate  there  were  ^dually  recognised  in  Boman  law  the  follow- 
ing forms  by  which  contracts  could  be  made :  1.  Verbis,  by  the 
stipulation.  2.  Litteris,  by  entry  in  a  ledger.  3.  Then,  without 
any  special  form  being  gone  through,  contracts  were  recognised 
when  made  re,  by  the  simple  delivery  of  a  thing  in  one  of  four 
ways,  mutuimv,  commodatum,  depoaitum,  pignus.  And,  lastlv, 
4.  In  four  cases  contracts  were  recognised  as  arising  immediately 
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out  of  the  consent  of  the  parties :  sale,  letting  on  hire,  partner- 
ship, maridoUuTri.  There  were  thus  ten  recognised  heads  of  con- 
tract. The  Institutes,  following  Gains,  treat  first  of  contracts  re^ 
although  this  is  out  of  the  historical  order,  then  the  formal  con- 
tracts verbis  and  Utteris,  and  lastly  the  formless  contracts  cona^n^u. 
It  may  be  observed  that  contracts  re  may  in  one  way  be  classed 
with  contracts  verbis  and  litteris,  and  opposed  to  the  consensual 
contracts ;  for  in  contracts  re  there  is  something,  i.e.  the  delivery 
of  the  thing,  as  in  contracts  verbis  and  litteris  there  is  somethings 
i.e.  the  use  of  a  form,  beyond  the  mere  consent. 

By  an  obligation  the  debtor  is  bound  to  the  creditor ;  but  an 
obligation  mi^t  either  be  such  as  to  bind  one  party,  the  debtor, 
and  not  the  other,  the  creditor  (unilateral  contracts),  or  it  might 
be  such  that  each  party  was  in  turn  debtor  and  creditor  (bilateral 
contracts).  C!ontracts  made  verbis  and  litteris  were  unilateral. 
Among  contracts  made  re,  the  contract  of  mutuam  was  unilateral. 
The  contracts  of  commodatum,  depositum,  and  pignus  were  so 
far  bilateral  that  the  person  to  whom  the  thing  was  delivered  mi^ht 
recover  extraordinary  outlay  incurred  in  preserving  or  maintainmg 
the  thing,  or  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  other  person  to  the  contract. 
It  was  much  in  the  same  sense  that  the  consensual  contract  of  man- 
dcUwm  was  bilateral  The  other  three  consensual  contracts  were 
always  bilateral.  An  essential  feature  of  the  three  contracts,  com- 
modatum,  d^ositiura,  and  mandatvmt,  was  that  they  were  always 
gratuitous.  Contracts  again  may  be  regarded  as  they  are  executed 
or  executory — that  is  according  as  something  must  have  been  done 
in  accomplishment  of  the  contract  at  the  time  of  making  it,  or  as 
the  liabilities  of  both  parties  might  be  altogether  prospective. 
Contracts  re  belong  to  the  former  head ;  contracts  verbis  and  con- 
sensu to  the  latter.  Contracts  litteris  were,  properly,  executed,  but 
were  so  used  as  to  be  executory.     ' 

4.  JnTiominate  Contracts. — When  an  agreement  did  not  take 
the  shape  of  any  of  the  ten  forms  of  contract  recognised  in  the  civil 
law  (it  will  be  remembered  that  the  heads  re  and  consensu  have 
each  four  subdivisions),  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  contract  at 
all,  but  if  one  party  to  it  had  executed  it,  the  prsetor  would  force 
the  other  party  to  execute  it  also.  These  contracts,  as  having  no 
special  name,  have  been  termed  contractTis  iv/norainati,  and  as  the 
contract  sprang  into  existence  by  a  thing  having  been doneor  given, 
by  the  fact,  tli^t  is,  of  the  contract  being  already  executed  by  one 
party  to  it,  these  contractus  innoimnati  may  be  looked  on  as 
belonging  more  immediately  to  the  head  of  contracts  made  re. 
Paulus  (D.  xix.  5.  5.  pr.)  thus  sums  up  the  heads  of  the  cases  in 
which  such  contracts  might  arise :  '  Aut  do  tibiut  des,  aut  do  ut 
faciaSy  aut  facio  vi  deSy  aut  fa^yio  ut  facias  \  I  give  something 
to  you  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  fact  of  my  gift  (re)  you  are  bound 
to  give  something  to  me,  or  I  give  so  that  you  are  bound  to  do 
something  for  me,  or  I  do  something  for  you  so  that  you  are  bound 
to  give  me  something,  or  I  do  something  for  you  so  that  you  are 
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bound  to  do  something  for  me.  Contracts  of  this  sort  would  be 
enforced  by  an  actio  in  factuum  prceacriptia  verbis,  by  one,  that  is, 
in  which  the  formula  would  be  arranged  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  case  (in  factum),  a  short  statement  of  these 
circumstances  being  placed  in  the  demonatratio  {prceacriptia 
verbia). 

Pacta, — An  agreement,  pactvmi,  not  coming  under  the  ten 
heads  of  contract,  nor  binding  as  an  innominate  contract  by  having 
been  executed  on  one  side,  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  nvdum  pa^tvmi; 
that  is,  it  could  not  be  enforced  by  an  action.  But  such  an  agree- 
ment might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  exception.  (See  Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  13.)  Nuda  pactio  obligatioTiem  non  parit,  aed  parit  ex- 
ceptionem.  (D.  ii.  14.  7.  4.)  There  were,  nowever,  some  pacts 
to  which  an  action  was  attached,  either  by  express  enactment, 
pacta  legitima,  such  as,  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  agree- 
ment to  give  (Bk.  ii  Tit.  7.  2),  or  by  the  prcetors  (pacta  prcetoria), 
such  as  me  pactvmi  conatitutce  pecunice,  an  agreement  by  which 
a  person  agreed  to  pay  what  he  already  owed.  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  9.) 
Pacta  might  also  be  added  (adjecta)  as  subsidiary  to  a  main 
obligation. 

Natural  Obligationa. — There  were  certain  ties  to  which  no 
action  was  attached,  but  which  still  were  not  without  a  recognised 
legal  force,  because  of  the  moral  claim  to  recognition  they  involved. 
They  were  called  natural  obligations.  As  for  example,  if  an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  a  paterfamilias  and  any  one  in  his  power, 
this  was  not  an  obligation  that  could  be  legally  enforced,  but  the 
parties  were  bound  by  a  tie  which  the  jurists  ascribed  to  the  sphere 
of  the  lex  naturae  or  jua  gentium,  la  natwra  debet  quern  jure 
gentivmi  dare  oportet,  cujuajidem aecuti  awntua.  (D.  1. 17. 84. 1.) 
The  principal  effects  of  natural  obligations  were,  that  if  money 
was  paid  in  pursuance  of  them  it  could  not  be  sued  for  back 
(D.  xii.  6.  19.  pr.),  and  they  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  set-ofi 
in  an  action  brought  to  enforce  a  legal  obligation :  etiam  quod 
natura  debetv/r  venit  in  compenaationeTn,    (D.  xvi.  2.  6.)    Pacts 

Erobably  were  considered  to  produce  always  a  natural  obligation ; 
ut  a  natural  obligation  might  arise  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
pact,  no  agreement,  for  example,  of  persons  able  to  contract,  as,  if 
a  thing  was  due  from  a  slave,  the  slave  could  not  bind  himself,  but 
after  he  became  free,  the  thing  was  due  by  a  natural  obligation 
(D.  xliv.  7.  14),  and  a  suretyship  could  be  created  to  give  effect 
to  it.     (Tit.  20.  1.) 

5.  Culpa,  dolus,  diligentia, — One  of  the  varying  features  in 
obligations  which  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  notice  is  the 
amount  of  responsibility  thrown  on  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  it. 
If  one  person  who  was  bound  to  another  by  a  contract,designedly 
subjected  him  to  harm  or  loss  {damnum)  with  respect  to  anything 
included  in  the  contract,  the  wrongdoer,  in  inflicting  this  wilful 
injury,  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  dolua ;  if  he  was  the  means  of  an 
injury  not  designed  being  inflicted,  then,  unless  the  daminum  was 
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the  result  of  unavoidable  accident,  he  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  (mlpa. 
The  technical  term  for  being  responsible  for  malicious  injury  or  a 
fault  was  dolvrni,  cvZpam  prceatare.  Every  contract  bound  aU 
parties  dolum  prassta/re,  and  a  special  agreement  that  the  p^urties 
should  not  be  so  bound  was  void.  (D.  ii.  14.  27.  3.)  Culpa  would 
naturally  admit  of  depprees.  The  fault  might  be  one  which  any 
man  in  his  senses  would  have  scrupled  to  commit,  and  it  was  then 
termed  lata  culpa  (lata  culpa  est  nimia  TiegUgentia,  id  est,  non 
intellegere  quoa  omnes  inteUegunt ;  D.  1. 16.  213.  2) ;  and  laia 
cvlpa  was  treated  as  approaching  nearly  to  dolus^  as  such  extreme 
negligence  must  generally  be  due  to  design.  Or  it  might  consist  in 
ffidling  short  of  me  highest  standard  of  carefulness  to  avoid  injury 
that  could  be  found ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  carefulness  employed 
in  the  management  of  affairs  by  a  person  who  would  deserve  to  be 
called  bomis  paterfamilias,  and  the  culpa  was  then  termed  levis 
or  levissima.  Or,  again,  it  might  consist  in  falling  short  of  the 
care  which  the  person  guilty  of  the  culpa  was  accustomed  to  bestow 
on  his  own  affairs,  d  this  last  case  we  no  longer  measure  by  an 
absolute  standard,  but  a  relative  one ;  what  is  cvZpa  in  one  man  is 
not  in  another,  and  modem  writers  have  therefore  spoken  of  it  as 
bein^  culpa  levis  in  concreto,  i.e.  as  seen  in  and  measured  by  the 
particular  individual,  opposed  to  the  culpa  levis  in  abstracto,  i.e. 
estimated  by  the  absolute  standard  of  the  diligence  which  a  person 
of  the  utmost  care  would  exhibit. 

If  we  measure  the  degrees  of  responsibility  which  under  various 
circumstances  those  bound  by  an  obligation  will  incur,  we  may 
speak  either  of  the  fault  for  which  they  will  be  held  responsible,  or 
of  the  de^e  of  negl^ence  which  this  fault  implies,  or  of  the  de- 
gree of  diligence  that  is  exacted  from  them.  These  are  only  differ- 
ent modes  of  talking  of  the  same  thin^.  If  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  person  bound  by  the  obli^tion  undergoes  a  slight 
degree  of  responsibility,  we  may  say  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
a  grave  fault  (jMa  culpa),  not  for  a  slight  one  {cvlpa  levis),  that 
the  negligence  for  which  he  will  be  responsible  must  be  gross, 
crassa,  or  that  the  diligence  he  has  to  show  is  of  the  second,  not  of 
the  first,  of  the  two  orders  to  be  mentioned  immediately.  It  is  in 
the  language  of  diligence  that  the  Boman  jurists  generallv  calculate 
the  amount  of  responsibility.  They  make  two  orders  of  diligence, 
the  higher,  that  of  the  bonus  paterfamiilias,  exa^ta  diliaentia,  and 
the  lower,  that  shown  by  the  person  spoken  of  in  tne  conduct 
of  his  own  affairs,  quanta  in  suis  rebvs  diligentia ;  and  thgse 
two  orders  of  diligence  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  th^e 
divisions  of  cvlpa  (lata,  levis,  and  levis  in  concrete)  in  this  way. 
(1)  A  person  responsible  for  cvlpa  levis  in  abstracto  has  to  show 
the  dihgence  of  a  bonus  paterfa/milias.  (2)  A  person  who  is  only 
responsible  for  lata  cvlpa  is  not  to  be  held  liable  until  it  is  shown 
that  he  has  not  used  as  much  care  as  he  does  habitually  about  his 
own  things.  A  person  who  is  responsible  for  cvlpa  levis  in  con- 
creto  has  to  show  that  he  has  used  as  much  care  as  he  does  about 
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his  own  things,  i.e.  in  this  case  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  In 
each  case  the  6t8u:idard  is  the  care  which  the  person  sought  to  be 
made  liable  takes  about  his  own  thin|^.  All  responsibility  for 
culpa  is  thus  set  under  two  heads  of  diligence,  and  in  the  same  way 
there  are  two  corresponding  heads  of  negligence ;  and  negligence 
has  a  distinguishing  mark  added  to  it  in  the  term  crasaa,  as 
opposed  to  slight  (mini/nia),  when  it  is  meant  that  the  person 
spoken  of  has  not  used  in  the  case  in  question  the  care  he  nabit- 
ually  employs  in  matters  that  affect  him. 

The  higher  degree  of  diligence,  that  of  a  bonus  paterftmiilias, 
was  required,  or,  in  other  words,  the  negligence  from  whicn  liability 
would  arise  need  not  be  crasaa^or,  in  other  words,  the  culpa  causing 
liability  might  be  levia  and  levia  in  abstracto,  in  the  following  set 
of  cases :  1.  Where  the  person  responsible  got  the  benefit  of  a 
contract,  as,  for  example,  when  he  borrowed  a  thing  for  his  own 
use  {commodatvm).  2.  When  both  parties  were  interested  in  the 
obligation  being  carried  out,  but  there  was  no  joint  interest  in  the 
thing,  as,  for  example,  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  (Tit.  14.  4), 
vendor  and  vendee  (D.  xviii.  6.  3),  letter  and  hirer  (D.  xix.  2.  25. 
7).     3.  In  case  of  agents  (negotiorvmi  geatores)  (Tit.  27. 1). 

Only  the  lower  degree  of  diligence,  that  quanta  in  suia  rebus, 
was  required,  or,  in  other  words,  the  negligence  from  which  liability 
would  arise  must  be  crassa,  or,  in  other  words,  the  culpa  causing 
liability  might  be  lata  or  levis  in  conoreto,  in  the  following  cases : 
1.  When  the  other  person  to  the  contract  got  the  benefit  from  it, 
as  in  a  contract  of  deposit,  the  depositary  is  only  liable  for  crassa 
negligentia,  and  it  must  be  provea  that  he  has  not  used  the  quanta 
in  suis  rebus  dAligentia,  (D.  xvi.  3. 32.)  2.  When  both  parties 
to  the  contract  have  a  common  interest  in  the  thing  as  to  which 
the  question  of  diligence  or  negligence  arises,  as  partners,  the  hus- 
band in  the  management  of  the  dotal  estate,  where  he  is  a  sort  of 
partner  (D.  xxiii.  3.  17.  pr.),  co-heirs  and  co-legatees  (D.  x.  2.  25. 
16).  3.  Involuntary  parties  to  a  gucwi  contract,  like  tutors  and 
curators  (D.  xxvii.  3.  !•  pr.). 

6.  Interest,  mora, — When  a  person  bound  by  a  contract  delayed 
to  execute  it,  and  this  delay  {mora)  was  of  such  a  kind  that  culpa 
could  be  imputed  to  him,  he  was  subjected  to  something  more  than 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  contract,  and  especially  he  was  in 
most  cases  liable  to  pay  interest  {uswrai).  (D.  xxii.  1.  7.)  But 
interest  was  not  ordinarily  payable  on  debts  except  by  express 
agreement.  By  the  Twelve  Tables  there  was  fixed  a  legal  maximum 
of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  1  per  cent,  per  month,  centesimal 
usurce.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  and  by  the  lex 
Oenucia  (b.c.  341)  interest  was  declared  illegal  During  the 
Republic,  however,  it  was  again  recognised,  and  the  maximum 
once  more  rose  to  12  per  cent.  Justinian  fixed  a  maximum  varying 
according  to  circumstances  from  12  to  4  per  cent.     (C.  iv.  32. 26.) 

7.  Actions. — ^The  subject  of  actions  is  treated  of  fully  in  the 
sixth  and  following  Titles  of  the  Fourth  Book,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
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sary  here  to  notice  generally  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  to 
do  with  the  enforcement  of  obligations,  and  especially  of  contracts. 
As  an  obligation  was  constituted  a  legal  tie  by  having  an  action 
attached  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  by  what  kind  of  action  dif- 
ferent obligations  were  enforced,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
Institutes  couple  the  mention  of  the  kind  of  action  attached  with 
the  mention  of  each  kind  of  obligation.  The  main  distinction  to 
be  now  referred  to  is  that  between  condictions  and  bonoB  Jidei 
actions,  corresponding  with  the  distinction  noticed  in  Tit.  13.  1 
between  civil  and  prsBtorian  obligations. 

The  older  actions  of  law  (see  Introd.  sec.  94)  aflTorded  a  very 
cumbrous  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  against  particu- 
lar persons ;  and  the  lex  Silia  (b.c.  243)  introduced  a  new  kind 
of  uction,  termed  condictio,  for  the  enforcement  of  obligations 
binding  a  person  to  give  the  absolute  ownership  (dare)  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  (pecunia  certa) ;  and  the  lex  Galpumia  (b,c.  233) 
extended  its  application  to  a  similar  demand  of  any  certain  thing, 
as  a  definite  quantity  of  oil  or  wheat.  (Qai.  iv.  19.)  In  process 
of  time  the  covdictio  was  made  to  embrace  uncertain  as  well  as 
certain  things,  and  was  applied  to  obligations  binding  a  person 
facere,  and  hence  Qaius  says,  appeUantv/r  in  personam  actiones, 
quibus  da/rifierive  oportere  intendvmua,  condictiones  (iv.  5).  The 
condictio  certi,  i.e.  the  condictio  in  its  older  and  stricter  f orm,came 
thus  to  be  opposed  to  the  condictio  incerti.  We  may  therefore 
say  that  contracts  da/re  or  facer e  were  enforced  by  a  condictio ^  and 
that  this  condictio  was  certi  or  incerti  according  as  a  definite  or 
indefinite  thing  was  demanded.  Whenever  the  contract  was  to 
do  a  thing,  it  was  always  uncertain,  because  the  law  could  not 
compel  the  personbound  by  the  contract  to  do  the  thing,  but  only 
to  give  a  pecuniary  equivalent ;  and  what  sum  of  money  was  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  thing  not 
being  done  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the  judge.  The  formula 
oHhecondictiocertirAnsiparet  eum[decem  aureo8]da/re  oportere. 
(See  paragr.  1.  of  next  Title.)  That  of  the  condictio  incerti  ran 
quicqvAd  pa/ret  evmi  dare  facer e  oportere.  The  condictio  incerti, 
besid^  its  general  name,  received  also  a  special  name  derived 
from  the  kind  of  contract  it  was  brought  to  enforce,  or  from  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract  itself.  For  instance  the  action 
brought  to  enforce  a  stipulation  for  an  uncertain  sum  was  termed 
an  actio  ex  atipulatu.  When  the  condictio  was  certiy  it  was  gener- 
ally spoken  of  simply  as  condictio.  Sometimes,  however,  though 
more  rarely,  it  too  received  a  special  name,  as  the  condictio  certi 
brought  to  enforce  a  WAJbtwwm  sometimes  termed  the  OAitio 
mutui. 

There  was  another  class  of  actions  in  which  a  wide  discretion 
was  given  to  the  judge,  who  was  to  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  his  consideration, and  pronounce thesentence  which  equity 
demanded,  thus  acting  as  an  a/rbiter  rather  than  as  a  judex.  Such 
actions  were  termed  7)(mcc  fidei  actiones,  and  the  obligations,  to 
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enforce  which  they  were  given,  were  termed  bonce  fidei  obliga- 
tiones.  The  ri^ht  to  have  this  equitable  consideration  of  the 
whole  case  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  Le.  the 
action  brought  to  enforce  any  of  the  boTiCB  fidei  obTigationea  was 
always  bonce  Jidei.  All  actions  instituted  by  the  prsBtorian  law 
were  of  this  description.  There  was  thus  an  opposition  made 
between  condictumea  which  were  stricti  juris  ^  derived  from  the 
civil  law,  and  in  which  the  jud^e  was  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  formula,  and  these  bonce  fidei  actions.  Amon^  the  bonce  fidei 
actixmea  we  shall  find  several  mentioned  in  the  following  Titles  of 
this  Book,  as,  for  instance,  the  action  ex  empto,  ex  vendito,  ex 
locatOf  ex  conducto,  mcmdati,  depositi,  pro  socio,  &c.  (See  Bk. 
iv.  Tit.  6.  28.)  The  bonce  fidei  action  riven  by  the  j>r8Btor  to  en- 
force innominate  contracts  was  almost  always  one  specially  adapted 
to  meet  the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  and  it  received  the  name 
of  the  actio  in  factwm  prceacriptis  verbis.  The  formula  was 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  (in  factum), 
and  this  was  done  by  placing  in  the  deinonstratio  a  short  state- 
men*  of  these  facts  (prceacriptis  verbis).    (See  Introd.  sec.  106.) 

Trr.  XIV.    QTHBUS  MODIS  RE  CONTRAHITUR 
OBLIQATIO. 

Be  oontrahitur  obligatio  veluti  An  obligation  is  contracted  re,  as, 

mutui  datione.    Mutui  autem  obli-  for  example,  by  giving  a  mii/uiim.  This 

gatio  in   his  rebus   consistit,  quee  always  consists  of  thhigs  which  may  be 

pondere,  numero   mensnrave  con-  weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  as 

stant,  veluti  vino,  oleo,  fmmento,  wine,  oil,  com,  coin,  brass,  silver,  or 

pecunia   numerata,    sre,    argento,  gold.    In  giving  these  things  by  num- 

auro,  qnias  res  aut  numerando  aut  ber,  measure,  or  weieht,  we  so  give 

metiendo    aut  adpendendo  in  hoc  them  that  they  may  become  the  pro- 

damus,    ut   accipientium    fiant    et  perty  of  those  who  receive  them.   And 

quajidoque  nobis  non  esedem  res,  sed  identical  things  lent  are  not  returned, 

aliflB  ejusdem  naturae  et  quiJitatis  but  only  others  of  the  same  nature 

reddantur.      Unde  etiam  mutuum  and    quality;    and  henoe    the    term 

appellatum  sit,  quia  ita  a  me  tibi  mutuum^  because  what  I  give,  from 

datur,  ut  ex  meo  tuum  fiat    Ex  eo  being  mine,  becomes  yours.   From  this 

contractu  nasoitur  actio,  quffivocatur  contract  arises  the  action  termed  con- 

condictio.  dietio, 

Gai.  iii.  90;  D.  xii.  1.  pr.  1,  2. 

Obligations  were  said  to  be  contracted  re  when  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  a  thing  under  certain  conditions  imposed  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  those  conditions.  Four  kinds  of  contracts  came  under 
this  head,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  this  Title,  viz.  those  named 
tnutvAi/m,  corrimodatwm,  depositum,  Audpignus.  By  the  contract 
of  rmituium  the  property  in  the  thing  delivered  passed  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;  by  that  of  pignus  the  recipient  acquired  possession  ;  in 
contracts  of  corrmtodatum  and  depositum  the  recipient  was  only 
in  possessions.    (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  pr.  note.) 

The  contract  of  mutuum  was  a  contract  of  loan,  where  not  the 
thing  lent,  but  an  equivalent,  was  to  be  returned.  The  obligation 
to  return  this  equivalent  arose  on  and  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing 
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lent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  derivation  from  ex 
meo  tuum  is  ouite  erroneous.  Things  which  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  be  replaced  by  equal  quantities  and  qualities  are 
termed,  in  barbarous  Latin,  ftmgibilea,  because  mutua  vice  fun- 
gvmtuT  (D.  xii.  1.  6),  they  replace  and  represent  each  other :  thus  a 
bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  a  reafwngibiliaf  a  particular  picture 
is  not.  The  distinction  is  much  better  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  classes  of  things  which  can  represent  each  other  are  considered 
in  genere,  those  which  cannot  are  considered  in  specie.  (See 
Introd.  sea  55.)  If  the  person  who  lends  the  bushel  of  wheat  re- 
ceives in  return  a  bushel  of  equally  good  wheat,  consisting  of  ^ins 
totally  different  from  those  he  lent,  it  is  the  same  to  him  as  if  the 
identical  grains  were  restored ;  the  wheat  may  be  considered  in 
genere ;  not  so  with  the  picture,  which  can  only  be  considered  in 
specie.  But  itis  to  be  observed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  makes  the  thing  considered 
in  genere  rather  than  in  specie.  A  person  might  lend  a  picture, 
and  only  require  that  a  picture  of  some  sort,  whether  the  same  pic- 
ture or  another,  should  be  given  in  return  to  him,  in  which  case  the 
picture  would  be  considered  in  genere ;  or  a  person  might  require 
the  identical  grains  of  wheat  to  be  returned,  and  then  the  wheat 
would  be  considered  in  specie,  A  thing  lent  in  a  TautvAimi  was 
always  considered  in  gensrCy  so  that  whenever  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  that  the  loan  should  be  a  Tnutmum,  it  was  also 
their  intention  that  the  thing  lent  should  be  considered  in 
genere. 

It  was  by  the  contract  of  mutuv/m  that  money  was  generally 
lent,  and  so  we  are  told  in  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  7.  7,  that  persons  who  lent 
money  (mutuas  pecv/nias)  to  Jiliifa/milia/rura  were  deprived  by 
the  senatubsc(ynsultv/m  Mdcedrniianv/m  of  all  power  to  recover  the 
debt. 

The  action  for  recovering  the  equivalent  would  be  a  condictio 
certiy  as  the  equivalent  was  necessarily  something  fixed  and  de- 
termined on.  In  this  case  the  cond%ctio  received  the  name  of 
condictio  ex  WAituOy  or  sometimes  actio  mutuiy  but  as  it  was 
always  certi,  it  very  seldom  was  termed  anything  but  condictio^ 
and  perhaps  the  term  actio  mutv/i  (C.  vii.  35.  5)  would  not  have 
been  used  in  the  time  of  strict  legal  language. 

1.  Is  quoque,  qui  non  debitum  1.  A  person,  also,  who  reoeiyes  a 

accepit  ab  eo,  qui  per  errorem  solyit,  payment  whioh  is  not  due  to  him,  and 

reobligatur:  datiurque  agenti  contra  which  is  made  by  mistake,  is  bound 

eum  propter  repetitionem  oondicticia  re  ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  have  against 

actio  ;  nam  proinde  ei  oondici  potest  hirn  an  actio  eandicticia  to  recover  what 

'si  paret  emn  dare  oportere,'  ao  si  he  has  paid.  For  ihecondicHo' Si  paret 

mutuum  accepisset.    U  nde  pupillns,  eum  dare  oportere '  may  be  brought 

si  ei  sine  tutoris  auctoritate  non  de-  against  him,  exactly  as  if  he  had  re- 

bitum  per  errorem  datum  est,  non  ceived  a  mutuum.    Thus  a  pupil,  to 

tenetur   indebiti    condictione,    non  whom  a  payment  has  been  made  by 

magis  quam  mutui  datione.     Sed  mistake  without  the  authorisation  of 

hiBc  species  obligationis  non  videtur  his  tutor,  is  not  subject  to  a  condictio 

ex  contractu  consistere,  cum  is,  qui  indebiti,  any  more  than  he  would  be 
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golvendi  animo  dat,  magLi  distrahere 
Toluit  negotiun  quam  contrahere. 


Gai. 


by  the  gift  of  a  mutuum.  This  species 
of  obligation,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  arise  from  a  contract,  since  he,  who 
gives  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of 
something  due  from  him,  intends  rather 
to  dissolve  than  to  make  a  contract, 
iii  91. 


In  this  case  it  is  the  law  that  imposes  certain  conditions,  and 
not  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  tnerefore  the  obligation  arises 
quasi  ex  contrdctu,  onder  which  head  it  is,  indeed,  subsequently 
placed.  (Tit.  27.  6.)  A  pupil  could  not  be  bound  without  the 
consent  of  his  tutor.  If,  therefore,  without  the  consent  of  his 
tutor,  a  loan  was  made  him,  he  was  not  bound  to  repay  it,  or  if 
money  not  due  to  him  was  paid  him,  he  was  not  bound  to  refund 
it.    (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  21.  pr.) 


2.  Item  is,  cui  res  aliqua  ntenda 
dator,  id  est  conmiodatur,  re  obliga- 
tur  et  tenetur  commodati  actione. 
Bed  is  ab  eo,  qni  mntunm  accepit, 
longe  distat:  namque  non  ita  res 
datur,  ut  ejus  fiat,  et  ob  id  de  ea  re 
ipsa  restitiienda  tenetur.  Et  is  qui- 
dem,  qui  mutuum  accepit,  si  quolioet 
fortuito  casu,  quod  accepit,  amiserit, 
veluti  incendio,  ruina,  naufragio  aut 
latronum  hostiumve  incursu,  nihilo 
minus  obligatus  permanet.  At  is, 
qui  utendum  accepit,  sane  quidem 
ezaotam  diligentiam  custodiendee  rei 
prsstare  juMtur  nee  suffidt  ei,  tan- 
tam  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  quan- 
tam  suis  rebus  adhibere  solitus  est, 
si  modo  alius  diligentior  poterit  eam 
rem  custodire :  sea  propter  majorem 
vim  majoresve  casus  non  tenetur,  si 
modo  non  hujus  culpa  is  casus  inter- 
venerit:  alioquin  si  id,  quod  tibi 
conunodatum  est,  peregre  ferre  te- 
cum malueris  et  vel  incursu  hostium 
prsedonumve  vel  naufragio  amiseris, 
dubium  non  est,  quin  de  restituenda 
ea  re  teneaiis.  Commodata  autem 
res  tunc  proprie  intellegitur,  si  nulla 
mercede  accepta  vel  oonstituta  res 
tibi  utenda  data  est.  Alioquin  mer- 
cede interveniente  locatus  tibi  usus 
rei  videtur;  gratuitum  enim  debet 
esse  oommodatum. 


2.  A  person,  too,  to  whom  a  thing 
is  given  as  a  commodatumy  Le.  is  given 
that  he  may  make  use  of  it,  is  lx>und 
re,  and  is  subject  to  the  cuitio  commo- 
dati. But  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  him  and  a  person  who  has 
received  a  mutuum  ;  for  the  thing  is 
not  given  him  so  that  it  may  become 
his  property,  and  he  therefore  is  bound 
to  restore  the  identical  thing  he  re- 
ceived. And,  again,  he  who  has  re- 
ceived a  mtUuum,  if  by  any  accident, 
as  fire,  the  fall  of  a  building,  ship- 
wreck, the  attack  of  thieves  or  ene- 
mies, he  loses  what  he  received,  still 
remains  bound.  But  he  who  has  re- 
ceived a  thing  lent  for  his  use,  is 
indeed  bound  to  employ  the  utmost 
diligence  in  keeping  and  preserving 
it ;  nor  will  it  suffice  that  he  should 
take  the  same  care  of  it,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  of  his  own 
property,  if  it  appears  that  a  more 
careful  person  might  have  preserved 
it  in  safety ;  but  he  has  not  to  answer 
for  loss  occasioned  by  superior  force, 
or  extraordinary  accident,  provided 
the  accident  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of 
his.  If,  however,  you  take  with  you 
on  a  journey  the  thins  lent  vou  to 
make  use  o^  and  you  lose  it  oy  the 
attack  of  enemies  or  robbers,  or  by 
shipwreck,  you  are  undoubtedly  bound 
to  restore  it  A  thing  is  properly  said 
to  be  commodatum,  when  vou  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  use  of  it  without 
any  recompense  being  given  or  agreed 
on;  for,  if  there  is  any  recompense, 
the  contract  is  that  of  locatio^  as  a 
thing,  to  be  a  commodatum,  must  be 
lent  gratuitously. 
D.  xliv.  7.  1.  3,  4 ;  D.  xiii  6.  18.  pr. 
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As  the  advantage  is,  in  almost  every  case,  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  receiver  of  the  commodatum,  he  was  bound  to  take  every 
care  of  it,  or,  as  Gains  says,  as  great  care  as  the  most  diligent  pater- 
famUias  takes  of  his  own  property.    (D.  xiiL  6.  18.  pr.) 

To  use  the  technical  phrase,  it  was  '  essential '  to  the  com- 
modatum  that  it  should  be  gratuitous.  Things  incident  to  a  con- 
tract may  be  essential  to  it,  i.e.  necessarily  belonging;  natural^ 
i.e.  belonging  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement  to  the  contrary  ; 
or  accidental,  Le.  belonging  only  by  express  agreement. 

The  commodatum  gave  rise  to  the  actio  commodati,  which  was 
either  dvrecta  or  contraria ;  by  the  actio  commodati  d^ecta,  the 
comrnodan^  made  the  receiver  of  the  cornmodatum  restore  the 
thing  lent,  after  the  receiver  had  had  it  in  his  possession  for  the 
time  agreed  on  (for  he  could  not  reclaim  it  before),  or  made  him 
pay  for  any  loss  accruing  through  his  fault.  By  the  actio  commo- 
dati contra/ria,  the  receiver  of  the  coTnmodatv/m  obtained  from 
the  commiodans  compensation  for  any  extraordinary  expenses 
which  the  preservation  of  the  thing  had  entailed,  or  for  any  losses 
occasioned  oy  the  fault  of  the  commiodcms.  The  actio  was,  in  the 
former  case,  termed  di/recta,  because  it  proceeded  from  what  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  viz.  the  thing 
lent  being  put  in  the  possession  of  the  receiver,  while  the  actio 
contraria  only  arose  from  a  thing  which  might  happen  or  not, 
viz.  there  being  some  extraordinary  expense,  or  some  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  commodana,  (See  D.  xiii.  6. 17.  1.)  All  the  actions 
arising  out  of  contracts  re,  except  the  condictio  ex  mAUuo,  were 
bonce  fidei.    (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  28.) 

3.  FrsBterea  et  is,  apud  quern  res  8.  A  person,  again,  with  whom  a 

aliqua   deponiinir,  re    obligatur   et  thing  is  deposited,  is  bound  re,  and  is 

aotione  depositi,.qua  et  ipse  de  ea  re,  subject  to  the  actio  depoHti,  by  which 

quam  accepit,  restituenda  tenetur.  he  is  bound  to  give  back  the  identical 

Sed  is  ex  eo  solo  tenetur,  si  quid  thing  which  he  received.    But  he  is 

dolo  commiserit,  culps  autem  no-  only  answerable  if  he  is  guilty  of  fraud, 

mine,  id  est  desidise  atque  neglegen-  and  not  for  a  mere  faul^  such  as  care- 

tisB,  non  tenetur :    itaque    securus  lessness  or  negligence ;  and  he  cannot, 

est,  qui  parum  diligenter  custoditam  therefore,  be  called  to  account  if  the 

rem  fxato  amisit,  quia,  qui  negle-  thing  deposited,  being  carelessl;^  kept, 

genti  amico  rem  custodiendam  tra-  is  s&len.    For  he  who  commits  his 

oidit,    sun    faoilitaU    id   imputare  property  to  the  care  of  a  negligent 

debet.  friend,  should  impute  the  loss  to  his 

own  want  of  caution. 
D.  xliv.  7.  1.  6. 

Here  the  benefit  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  person  who 
commits  the  thing  to  the  care  of  one  who  receives  it  gratuitously. 
The  latter,  therefore,  unless  he  spedally  agrees  to  be  answerable 
for  the  thing  entrusted  to  him,  or  himself  offers  to  take  care  of  it 
(D.  xiiL  6. 5.  2),  is  not  liable  for  its  loss  or  deterioration,  if  he  is  not 
guilty  of  dishonesty,  or  of  such  gross  neglect  as  amounts  to  dis- 
honesty. He  has,  however,  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  thing, 
and  would  be  guilty  of  theft  if  he  did  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  1.6);  and  as  it  is 
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deposited  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  depositing  it,  that  person 
can  reclaim  it  when  he  pleases,  and  need  not,  like  the  commodans, 
wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  on. 

The  depoaitum  gave  rise  to  the  otcttocfepo^t^i,  which  was  dvrecta 
or  contra/ria,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  dctio  commodati. 
The  depositary  was  entitled  to  be  recompensed  for  every  expense 
incurred,  and  to  compensation  for  every  loss  occasioned  bv  the  fault 
of  the  depoTvenSy  however  light  that  fault  might  be.  If  the  deposit- 
ary had  voluntarily  offered  to  receive  the  deposit,  he  too  would  be 
answerable  for  loss  occasioned  by  a  culpa  levia,  i.e.  a  slight  fault, 
as  opposed  to  culpa  lata,  gross  negligence.  If  a  deposit  was 
rendered  necessary  by  circumstances  (S  unforeseen  and  sudden  mis- 
fortune, as  a  shipwreck  or  fire,  and  if  the  depositary  who  had  re- 
ceived the  thing  denied  he  had  received  it,  double  the  value  of  the 
thing  could  be  recovered.    (See.  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  28.) 

4.  Creditor  quoqne,  qui  pignus  4.  A  creditor  also^  who  has  received 

accepit,  re  obligatur,  qui  et  ipse  a  pledge,  is  bound  re,  for  he  is  obliged 
de  ea  ipsa  re,  quam  accepit,  resti-  to  restore  the  thing  he  has  received, 
tuenda  tenetur  aotione  pigneraticia.  by  the  cmHo  pigneratieia.  But,  inas- 
8ed  quia  pignus  utriusque  gpratia  much  as  a  pledge  is  given  for  the 
datur,  et  debitoris,  quo  magis  ei  benefit  of  both  parties,  of  the  debtor 
pecunia  crederetur,  et  creditoris,  that  he  may  borrow  more  easily,  and 
quo  magis  ei  in  tuto  sit  creditum,  of  the  creditor  that  repayment  may  be 
placuit  sufficere,  quod  ad  earn  rem  better  secured,  it  has  been  decided 
custodiendam,  exactam  diligentiam  that  it  will  suffice  if  the  creditor  em- 
adhibere :  quam  si  prasstiterit  et  ploys  the  utmost  degree  of  diligence  in 
aJiquo  f ortuito  casu  rem  amiserit,  keeping  the  thing  pledged ;  but  if,  not- 
securum  esse  nee  impediri  creditum  withstajiding  this  care,  he  has  lost  it 
petere.  by  some  accident,  the  creditor  is  not 

accountable  for  it,  and  he  is  not  pro- 
hibited from  suing  for  his  debt. 
D.  xliv.  7. 1.  6 ;  D.  xiii.  7. 13.  1. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  contract  of  pledge  was  that  of  Tnamoir 
patio,  or  absolute  sale  of  the  thing  subject  to  a  contract  offiducia 
or  agreement  for  redemption .  There  were  so  many  things  to  which 
mancipatio  was  considered  inapplicable,  that  the  more  smiple  con- 
tract ot  pignut  quite  superseded  this  mancipatio  con^roc^a^wcm. 
A  further  simpl]£cation  of  the  contract  of  pledge  WBsiikehypotheca^ 
in  which  the  thing  pledged  remained  with  the  pledger.  Tne  vnan- 
cipatio,  it  may  be  observed,  transferred  both  the  property  and  pos- 
session of  the  thing  pledged ;  the  pignus  gave  the  possession  to 
the  creditor,  but  left  the  property  m  the  thing  with  the  debtor ; 
the  hypotheca  left  both  the  property  and  the  possession  with  the 
debtor.  (See  note  at  end  of  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  5.)  The  right  of  the 
creditor  over  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated  was  protected 
by  the  actio  quam-Serviana  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  7),  by  which  the 
creditor  recovered  the  thing  pledged  if  lost  out  of  his  possession, 
and  got  possession  of  the  thing  hypothecated. 

According  to  the  text  the  degree  of  diligence  required  both  of 
thecommocJaiarittsandof  the  creditor  is  that  described  as  ^exacta  \ 
That  is  to  say  the  utmost  diligence,  that  of  the  bomis  paterfamilias. 
This  view  of  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  creditor  is 
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borne  out  in  D.  xiii.  7. 13.  S  1  and  14,  though  in  D.  xvi.  6.  18  only 
the  diligence  *  ut  in  auis  rehua '  is  required.  The  creditor,  like  the 
receiver  of  a  commodatum,  could  not  make  use  of  the  thing  placed 
in  his  possession ;  and  although  he  could  without  agreement  take 
them  as  against  the  principal  of  his  claim  (C.  iv.  24.  1),  it  was 
only  by  an  agreement,  expressed  or  understood,  that  the  creditor 
comd  take  the  fruits  of  the  thing  pledged  by  way  of  interest 
(D.  XX.  1.  11.  1 ;  D.  XX.  2.  8.) 

Creditor  and  debtor  are  terms  used  more  widely  in  Roman 
law  than  in  our  own.  Every  one  who  possessed  a  personal  right 
against  another  was  termed  a  creditor,  and  every  one  who  owed 
the  satisfaction  of  a  daim,  or  was  the  subject  of  a  personal  rights 
was  a  debitor. 

From  the  contract  of  pignvs  sprang  the  actio  pigmeratida^ 
which  was  directa  when  used  by  the  debtor  to  constrain  the  cre- 
ditor to  give  back  the  thing  plea£;ed  if  the  debt  had  been  paid,  or 
to  pay  over  the  surplus  if  the  thing  pledged  had  been  sold,  and 
produced  more  than  was  due  for  the  debt,  or  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion from  him  for  any  injury  to  the  thing  pledged,  arising  ttux>ugb 
his  fault.  The  actio  pigneraticia  was  contraHa  when  used  by 
the  creditor  to  make  the  debtor  reimburse  him  for  all  expenses 
incurred  in  keeping  the  thing  safe,  or  compensate  him  for  all 
injuries  sustained  by  the  thin^  pledged  through  the  fault  of  the 
debtor  (D.  xiii.  7. 31) ;  or,  a^m,  to  compensate  him  if  the  thing 
pledged  proved  to  be  in  reiSity  not  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
and  was  claimed  by  the  real  owner.  Until  it  was  claimed,  the 
fact  that  it  belonged  to  another  did  not  prevent  a  thing  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  pianua,  and  the  creditor  was 
as  much  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  debtor,  if  the  sum  due  was 
paid,  as  if  it  had  really  been  the  debtor's  property. 


Trr.  XV.    DE  VERBORUM  OBLIQATIONE. 

Verbis  obligatio  contrahitur  ex  An  obligation  verbis  is  oontracte  J 

interrogatione  et  responsione,  cum  by  means  of  a  question  and  an  answer, 
quid  dari  fierive  nobis  sUpulamur.  when  we  stipulate  that  anything  shall 
£z  qua  dus  profioiscuntur  actiones,  be  given  to  or  done  for  us.  It  gives 
tarn  condictio,  si  certa  sit  stipulatio,  rise  to  two  actions — the  condictiOf 
quam  ex  stipulatu,  si  incerta.  Qusb  when  the  stipulation  is  certain,  and 
hoc  nomine  inde  utitur,  quia  stipu-  the  cictio  ex  stipulatUf  when  it  is 
lum  apud  veteres  firmum  appella-  uncertain.  The  term  stipulation  is 
batur,  forte  a  stipite  descendens.       derived  from  etipiUum,  a  word  em> 

ployed  by  the  ancients  to  mean  *  firm,' 
and  coming  perhaps  from  sHpee,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 
D.  xliv.  7. 1.  7 ;  D.  xiL  1.  24. 

The  stiprdatio  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  contract,  but  a 
means  of  making  a  contract,  a  solemn  form  giving  le^  validity  to 
an  agreement.  This  form  consisted  of  a  question  and  answer,  and 
it  was  the  question  only  which  was,  properly  speaking,  the  stipu^ 
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latio,  it  being  only  by  an  extension  of  the  term  that  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  whole  mode  of  contracting,  and  that  the  answerer 
as  well  as  the  questioner  was  said,  as  in  paragr.  1,  to  be  one  of  the 
sHpulantes.  Like  all  the  old  forms  of  obligation,  this  formula  only 
bound  one  party,  viz.  the  maker  of  the  promise.  The  promiasor 
had  himself  to  become  the  atipvZaior,  and  to  receive  in  his  turn  a 
promise,  if  he  wished  to  secure  reciprocal  rights.  Obligations 
may  be  divided  according  as  they  are  unilateral  and  bind  one 
party  only,  or  bilateral  and  bind  both  parties.  A  stipulation  gave 
rise  to  a  unilateral  obligation. 

Festus  derives  stipulatio  from  stipe,  coined  money ;  and  Isi- 
dorus  from  atipula,  a  straw.  '  Veterea  envm,  qvxx/ndo  sihi  aUqvAd 
promittebantf  atipula/m,  tenentes  frangehoM,  qua/ra  iterum  jun- 
gentea  apoTiaionea  atiaa  agnoacebant*  {Orig.  v.  24.  Quoted  by 
Ortolan.)  Stipea  and  atipulum  are  a  more  probable  source  of  the 
derivation  of  the  word. 

When  the  stipulation  was  for  something  certain,  as  for  a  fixed 
sum  of  money,  or  for  wine  of  a  specified  kind,  it  was  enforced  by 
the  condictio  certi ;  when  for  something  uncertain,  as  for  wine  of  a 
ffood  quality,  for  something  to  be  done  or  left  undone,  by  the  con- 
dictio incerti.  The  term  a^tio  ex  atipvlatu  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  condictio,  whether  certi  or  incerti,  but  it  is  more 
usually  employed  to  denote  the  condictio  incerti,  as  when  the 
condictio  was  certi,  that  is,  was  employed  in  its  proper  form,  it 
generally  received  no  other  name  than  condictio.  The  action 
arising  on  a  stipulation  of  any  kind  was  always  atricti  jv/ria. 

The  stipulation  was  not  the  only  contract  madeby  going  through 
a  solemn  form  of  words.  By  the  dictio  dotia  the  wife  and  her 
ascendants  bound  themselves  to  give  the  doa  to  the  husband ;  and 
by  a  promise  accompanied  by  an  oath  (jv/rata  ^omiaaio  liherti) 
the  freedman  bound  himself  to  render  his  services  to  his  patron. 
In  neither  of  these  cases,  however,  was  a  previous  question  a 
necessary  part  of  the  form. 

1.  In  hao  re  olim  talia  verba  tra-  L  Formerly   the   words   nsed   in 

dita  faenint :  '  Spondee  ?  spondeo,  making  thie  kmd  of  contract  were  as 

I^mittis  ?   promitto,    Fidepromit-  follows — '  Spondes  f    do  you  engage 

tis?  fidepromitto,  Fidejubes?  fide-  yourself?    Spondeo,!  do  engage  my- 

jubeo,Dabi8?dabo,Facie8?  faoiam.'  self.    Promittisf    do  you  promise? 

Utrum  autem  Latina  an  QrsBoa  vel  JFVomi7to,Idopromise.  Fidepromittisf 

qua  alia  lingua  stipulatio  concipifi^ur,  do  you  promise  on  your  good  faith? 

nihil    interest,   scilicet   si   uterque  J^toepromt^to,  Idopromiseonmygood 

stipulantium  intdlectum  hujus  un-  faith.    Fidejubes  f  do  you  make  your- 

gu8B  habeat :  nee  necesse  est  eadem  seU  fidejussor  f    Fid^uheo,  1  do  make 

ungua  utrumque  uti,    sed   suffioit  myself  fidejussor,     Dctbis  f  will  you 

congruenter  ad  interrogatum  respon-  give  ?    Daho,  1  will  give.    Fckcies  f  will 

dere :  quin  etiam  duo  GrflBci  Latina  you  do  ?    Facioffn,  1  will  do.'    And 

lingua  obligationem  contrahere  pos-  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  stipula- 

simt.    Sed  hsec  soUemnia  verba  olim  tion  is  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  or  in  any 

quidem    in    usu    fuerunt:     postea  o^er  language,  so  that  the  parties 

autem  Leoniana  consitutio  lata  est,  understand  it ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 

quffi,  sollemnitate  verborum  sublata,  the  same  language  should  be  used  by 

sensum  et  consonantem  intellectum  each  person,  out  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
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ab  utrsbque  parte  solum  desiderat,  answer  agrees  with  the  question.  So 
licet  quiboscumque  verbis  expressus  two  Greeks  may  contract  in  Latin, 
est.  Anciently  indeed  it  was  necessary  to 

use  the  formal  words  just  mentioned, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  was  afterwards  enacted,  \Auch, 
removing  formalities  of  expression, 
requires  only  that  the  parties  under- 
stand one  another  and  mean  the  same 
thing,  no  matter  what  words  they 
use. 
Gai.  iii.  92,  93 ;  D.  xlv.  1. 1.  6 ;  C.  viii.  37. 10. 

Spondee  t  spondeo  was  the  form  exclusively  proper  when  both 
parties  were  Roman  citizens ;  adeo  propria  civium  Romanorum 
est,  ut  ne  quidem  in  Gfrcecv/m  aermonem  per  interpretationem 
proprie  tranaferripoaait,  qucmivia  dicatur  a  Orceca  vocefigv/rata 
eaae.    (Gal  iii.  93.) 

This  constitution  of  Leo  was  published  A.D.  472.  (C.  viii  37. 
10.) 

2.  Omnis  sUpulatio  aut  pure  aut  2.  Every  stipulation  is  made  simply^ 

in    diem    aut   sub    condicione    fit.  or  with  the  introduction  of  a  particular 

Pure  veluti  'quinque  aureos   dare  time,  or  conditioncdly.      Simply,   as, 

spondes  ? '   Idque  conf estim  peti  po-  <  Do  you  engage  to  give  five  aurei  f  * 

test.    In  diem,  cum,  adjeoto  die,  quo  in  this  case  the  money  may  be  instantly 

pecunia    solvatur,    stipulatio    fit :  demanded.    With  the  introduction  of 

veluti  '  decem  aureos  primis  kalen-  a  particular  time,  as  when  a  day  is 

dis    Martiis    dare    spondes  ? '      Id  mentioned  on  which  the  money  is  to 

autem,  quod  in  diem   stipulamur,  be  paid,  as,  'Do  you  engage  to  give 

statim   quidem    debetur,    sed   peti  me  ten  aurei  on  the  first  of  the  calends 

priusquam  dies  veniat,  non  potest :  of  March  ? '    That  which  we  stipulate 

ao  ne  eo  quidem  ipso  die,  in  quem  to  give  at  a  particular  time  becomes 

stipulatio  facta  est,  peti  potest,  quia  immediately  due,  but  cannot  be  de- 

totus    ille    dies    arbitrio    solventis  manded  before  the  day  arrives,  nor 

tribui  debet.    Neque  enim  certum  can  it  even  be  demanded  on  that  day, 

est,  eo  die,  in  quem  promissum  est,  for  the  whole  of  the  day  is  allowed  to 

datum  non  esse,  priusquam  is  pr»-  the  debtor  for  payment,  as  it  is  never 

tereat.  certain  that  the  payment  has  not  been 

made  on  the  day  appointed  until  that 

day  is  at  an  end. 
D.  xlv.  L  46.  pr. ;  D.  L  16.  213. 

In  the  technical  language  of  the  jurists,  Ubi  pv/re  quia  atipu- 
latua  fuerit,  et  ceaait  et  venit  diea ;  ubi  in  diem,  ceaait  diea,  aed 
nondvmi  venit,  (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  20.)  If  the  stipula- 
tion was  made  pwe,  the  interest  in  the  thing  stipulated  for  passed 
at  once  to  the  stipulator  {ceaait  diea\  and  he  could  at  once  demand 
to  have  it  {venit  diea),  giving,  of  course,  sufficient  time  for  the 
debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation.  If  the  stipulation  was  made  in 
diem,  the  interest  in  the  thing  stipulated  for  passed  at  once  to  the 
stipulator,  but  he  could  not  demand  it  until  the  diea  was  past. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  the  respective  effects  of  a  stipulation 
in  diem  and  of  a  conditional  stipulation  that  deserves  notice. 
When  a  stipulation  was  made  in  diem,  the  promise  was  binding 
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at  once,  and  the  debt  was  already  due,  and  therefore  if  any  part  of 
the  debt  was  paid  before  the  day  named,  it  could  not  be  recovered ; 
whereas,  when  a  stipulation  was  made  with  a  condition,  if  any- 
thing was  paid  before  the  condition  was  accompUshed,  it  could 
be  recovered,  because,  until  the  condition  was  fulfilled,  the  stipu- 
lator had  no  interest  in  the  thing  stipulated  for  (noTuhum  ceasit 
(See  paragr.  4.) 


3.  At  si  ita  stipuleris  'decem 
aureos  annuos,  quoad  vivam,  dare 
spondes?'  et  pure  faota  obligatio 
intellegitur  et  perpetuatur,  quia  ad 
tempus  deberi  non  potest.  Sed 
heres  petendo  paoti  ezceptione  sub- 
movebitur. 


3.  But,  if  you  stipulate  thus,  'Do 
you  engase  to  give  me  ten  aurei  em- 
nually,  as  long  as  I  live  ?  the  obligation 
is  understood  to  be  made  simply,  and 
is  perpetual ;  for  a  debt  cannot  be  due 
for  a  time  only ;  but  the  heir,  if  he 
denoands  payment,  will  be  repelled  by 
the  exceptio  pacti, 
D.  xlv.  1.  66.  4. 


Lapse  of  time  was  not,  in  the  Boman  law,  a  mode  by  which  a 
debt  could  be  extinguished.  Consequently,  if  it  was  owed,  it  was 
owed  for  ever :  but  this  technicality  was  prevented  from  working 
any  injustice  by  the  plea  referred  to  in  the  text,  namely  that 
there  was  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  or  by  that  of  fraud. 
Piane  Tpoat  terrvpua  stipulator  vel  pacti  conventi,  vel  doli  maU 
exceptione  aubTnoveri  poterit.  (D.  xliv.  7. 44. 1.)  If,  however,  a 
similar  gift  had  been  ^ven  as  a  legacy,  the  right  to  receive  would 
be  extinguished  ipao  jure  by  the  death  of  the  legatee. 


4.  Sub  condicione  stipulatio  fit, 
cum  in  aliquem  casum  dinertur  obli- 
gatio, ut,  si  aliquid  factum  fuerit  aut 
non  fuerit,  stipulatio  conunittatur, 
veluti  *  si  Titius  consul  faotus  fuerit, 
quinque  aureos  dare  spondes  ?  '  Si 
quisita  stipuletur  '  si  m  Capitolium 
non  ascendero,  dare  spondes?'  per- 
inde  erit,  ao  si  stipulatus  esset,  cum 
morietur  dari  sibi.  Ex  oondicionali 
stipulatione  tantum  spes  est  debitum 
iri,  eamque  ipsam  spem  transmitti- 
mus,  si,  priusquam  condicio  existat, 
mors  nobis  contigerit. 


D.  xlv.  1. 115. 


4.  A  stipulation  is  made  condition- 
ally, when  the  obligation  is  postponed 
to  the  happening  of  some  uncertain 
event,  so  that  it  takes  effect  if  such  a 
thing  happens  or  does  not  happen,  as, 
for  instcmce,  '  Do  you  engage  to  give 
five  aurei  if  Titius  is  made  consul  ?  * 
Such  a  stipulation  as  '  Bo  you  engage 
to  give  five  aurei  if  I  do  not  go  up  to 
the  Capitol  ? '  is  in  effect  the  same  as 
if  the  stipulation  had  been,  that  five 
aurei  should  be  given  to  the  stipulator 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  From  a  con- 
ditional stipulation  there  arises  only  a 
hope  that  the  thing  will  become  due ; 
ana  this  hope  we  transmit  to  our  heirs, 
if  we  die  before  the  condition  is  accom- 
plished. 
I;  D.  Lie.  64. 


The  heir  or  legatee,  it  may  be  remembered  (see  Bk.  ii.  Tit. 
14.  9),  who  died  before  the  condition  was  accomplished,  did  not 
transmit  any  interest  in  the  inheritance  or  legacy  to  his  heirs, 
whereas  the  stipulator  did,  as  we  learn  from  the  text,  transmit  to 
his  heirs  the  hope  that  the  thing  stipulated  for  would  be  one  day 
due  to  him  (apea  dehitwm  iri).     The  reason  of  this  difference  is. 
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that  the  testamentary  dispositions  were  considered  to  be  made  to 
the  heir  or  legatee  personally. 

If  the  promissor  attempted  to  defeat  the  condition  by  prevent- 
ing its  being  fulfilled,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  promised  pure, 
and  the  thing  could  be  demanded  from  him  at  once. 

It  is  here  said  that  a  promise  to  pay,  if  a  person  did  not  do  a 
thing,  was  a  promise  to  pay  when  he  died.  There  was,  however, 
this  difference :  the  promissor  was  certain  to  die,  and  therefore  the 
stipulation,  with  the  words  cum  7i%oria/r,  was  really  made  in  diem; 
whereas  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  promissor  would  or  would 
not  go  up  to  the  Capitol,  and,  therefore,  the  stipulation  with  the 
words  ai  %n  CapitoUAJum  non  aacendero  was  made  srib  conditione. 


6.  Looa  etiom  inseri  Btipulatioiii 
golent,  veluti '  Garthagine  dare  spon- 
dee ?  *  Q118B  Btipulatio  licet  pore  fieri 
yideatur,  tamen  re  ipsa  habet  tern- 
pus  injectom,  quo  promissor  utatur 
ad  peconiam  Cartnagine  dandam. 
Et  ideo  si  qnis  ita  BomsB  stipuletnr 
'Hodie  Carthagine  dare  spondesP* 
inutilis  erit  stipulatio,  omn  impos- 
sibilis  sit  repromissio. 


D.  xlT.  1.  73, 

6.  Condioiones,  qtue  ad  prsteri- 
tum  vel  ad  prsesens  tempas  refer- 
untur,  ant  statim  infirmant  obliga- 
tionem  ant  omnino  non  differont : 
veluti  'si  Titius  consul  fuit,  vel  si 
M»yius  yivit,  dare  spondes  ? '  Nam 
si  ea  ita  non  sunt,  nihil  valet  stipu- 
latio :  sin  autem  ita  se  halxuit,  sta- 
tim valet.  Qufls  enim  per  rerum 
naturam  certa  sunt,  non  morantur 
obligationem,  licet  apud  nos  incerta 
sint. 


5.  It  is  customary  to  insert  a  par- 
ticular place  in  a  s&pulation,  as,  for 
instance, '  Do  you  engage  to  eive  me  at 
Carthage?'  and  this  stipumtion,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  made  simply, 
yet  necessarily  implies  a  delay  sufficient 
to  enable  the  person  who  promises  to 
pay  the  money  at  Carthage.  And 
therefore,  if  any  one  at  Rome  stipulates 
thus,  'Do  you  engage  to  give  to  me 
this  day  at  Carthage  ?  '  the  stipulation 
is  useless,  because  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  is  impossible. 

pr. ;  D.  xiii  4.  2.  ft. 

6.  Conditions,  which  relate  to  time 
present  or  past,  either  instantly  make 
the  obligation  void,  or  do  not  suspend 
it  in  any  way ;  as,  for  instance,  '  If 
Titius  has  been  consul,  or  if  Msvius  is 
alive,  do  you  engage  to  ffive  me  ? '  For 
if  the  thing  mentioned  is  not  really 
the  case,  the  stipulation  is  void ;  if  it  is 
the  case,  the  stipulation  is  immediately 
vaUd :  since  things  certain,  if  regarded 
in  themselves,  altJbiough  uncertain  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  do  not 
delay  the  formation  of  the  obligation. 


D.  xlv.  1. 100 ;  D.  xii.  1.  37-39. 


7.  Non  solum  res  in  stipulatum 
deduci  possunt,  sed  etiam  facta :  ut  si 
stipulemur  fieri  aliquid  vel  non  fieri. 
Et  in  hujusmodi  stipulationibus 
optimum  erit  poanam  subjicere,  ne 
quantitas  stipulationis  in  incerto  sit 
ao  necesse  sit  acton  probare,  quid 
ejus  intersit.  Itaque  si  quis,  ut  fiat 
aliquid,  stipuletur,  ita  aidjici  poena 
debet :  '  si  ita  factum  non  erit,  turn 
poena  nomine  decem  aureos  dare 
spondes?  *  Sed  siquedam  fieri,  qus- 
dam  non  fieri  una  eademque  concep- 
tione  stipuletur,  clausula  erit  hujus- 


7.  Not  only  things,  but  acts,  may 
be  ihe  subject  of  astipulation :  as  when 
we  stipulate,  l^at  something  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  done.  And,  in  these 
stipulations,  it  will  be  best  to  subjoin 
a  penalty,  lest  the  amount  included  in 
the  stipulation  should  be  uncertain, 
and  the  plaintiff  should  therefore  be 
obliged  to  prove  how  great  his  interest 
is.  Therefore,  if  any  one  stipulates 
that  something  shall  be  done,  a  penalty 
ought  to  be  added  as  thus:  'If  the 
thing  is  not  done,  do  you  engage  to 
give  ten  aurei  by  way  of  penalty?' 
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modi  adjioienda:  'ai  advenus  ea 
&ottim  ezit,  flive  quid  ita  faotmn 
non  erit,  tuno  poonn  nomine  deoem 
anreos  diare  spondea  ? ' 


But,  if  by  one  single  qnestion  a  stipn- 
lation  is  made,  that  some  things  snail 
be  done,  and  that  other  things  shall 
not  be  done,  there  ought  to  be  added 
some  snch  clauBe  as  this : '  If  anytibing 
is  done  contrary  to  what  is  agreed  on^ 
or  anything  af^reed  on  is  not  done,  then 
do  you  engage  to  giye  ten  aurei  by  way 
of  penalty  ? 
D.  xlv.  1. 137.  7;  D.  advL  6.  IL 


Trr.  XVI.    DE  DUOBUS  REIS  STIPULANDI  ET 
PROMITTENDI. 


Et  stipulandi  et  promittendi  duo 

enresyerei  fieri  potsunt.  Stipulandi 
I,  si  post  omnium  interrogationem 
promisaor  respondeat 'spondeo'.  Ut 
puta  oum  duobus  separatim  stipu- 
fantibus  ita  promissor  respondeat 
'  utrique  vestrum  dare  spondeo  * :  nam 
si  prius  Titio  spopondezit,  deinde 
alio  interrogante  spondeat,  alia  ataue 
alia  erit  obugatio  neo  oreduntur  duo 
rei  stipulandi  esse.  Duo  pluresve 
rei  promittendi  ita  fiunt  (velutl  si 
post  Titii  interrogationem),  'Msvi, 
quinque  aureos  dare  spondes  ?  Sei, 
eosdem  quinque  aureos  dare  spon- 
des ? '  respondeat  singuli  separatim 
'spondeo  . 


Two  or  more  persons  may  be  par- 
ties together  in  tbe  stipulation  or  in 
the  promise.  In  the  stipulation,  if, 
after  all  have  asked  tiie  question,  the 
promissor  answers,  *8vondeo,'  'I  en- 
gage ' ;  for  instanoe,  when,  two  stipu- 
lators having  each  separately  asked 
the  question,  the  promissor  answers, 
'  I  enffage  to  give  to  each  of  you '.  For 
if  he  first  answers  Titius,  and  then,  on 
another  person  putting  the  same  ques- 
tion, he  again  answers  him,  there  will 
be  two  distinct  obligations,  and  not  two 
co-stipulators.  Two  or  more  become 
oo-promissors,  thus,  as  if  after  Titius 
has  put  the  question:  'Mseyius,  do 
you  engage  to  give  five  aurei  f '  '  Seius, 
do  you  engage  to  give  five  awreif 
they  each  separately  answer,  'I  do 
engage*. 
D.  xlv.  2.  4. 

The  word  reus,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  the  person  who  is 
liable,  or  subject,  to  a  demand,  but  is  used  more  generally  to 
signify  a  party  to  an  obligation,  whether  active  or  passive :  so  here 
we  have  rei  atijmkmcU,  as  well  as  rei  promittendi. 

It  was  immaterial  whether  the  interrogation  was  ^ut  and 
answered  in  the  plural,  apovdetia  t  apondemua ;  or  in  the  singular, 
spondes  t  spondeo.    (D.  xlv.  2.  4.) 

It  was  not  only  in  contracts  made  verbis  that  there  could  be 
joint  creditors  and  joint  debtora  In  a  commodatvmi  or  depositum, 
for  instance,  the  parties  mifi^ht  agree  that  several  nersons  should 
be  subject  to  a  common  obligation,  and  each  be  bound  for  the 
whole.    (D.  xlv.  2.  9.) 


1.  Ex  huiusmodi  obligationibus 
et  stipulantibus  solidum  singulis 
debettur  et  promittontes  singuJi  in 
solidum  tenentur.  In  utraque  tamen 
obUgatione  una  res  vertitur :  et  vel 
alter  debitum  acoipiendo  vel  altor 


1.  By  virtoe  of  such  obligations^ 
the  whole  thing  stipulated  for  is  due 
to  each  stipulator,  and  from  each  pro- 
missor. But  in  each  obligation,  there 
is  onl^  one  thmg  due,  and  if  either  of 
the  jomt  parties  receives  the  thing  due» 
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Bolvendo   omnimn   perimit  obliga-    or  gives  the  thing  due,  the  obligation 
tionem  et  omnes  liberat.  is  at  end  for  all,  and  all  are  freed 

from  it. 
D.  xlv.  2.  2,  and  3. 1. 

If  we  look  to  the  thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the  contract, 
we  may  say,  however  many  were  the  joint  parties,  there  was  but 
one  obligation ;  while  if  we  look  to  the  persons  by  or  to  whom 
the  promise  was  ^ven,  there  were  as  many  obligations  as  there 
were  persons  makmg  or  receiving  the  promise.  ^  If,  therefore,  the 
thing  was  given,  that  is,  payment  or  performance  made,  the  ob- 
ligation was  at  an  end,  but  the  obli^tion  binding  on  any  one 
might  be  made  to  cease,  as  by  the  dermnutio  capitis  of  one  of  the 
co-promissors,  without  those  binding  on  the  others  ceasing  also. 
If,  mdeed,  the  aid  of  the  law  had  been  called  in  to  enforce  the 
obligation,  the  position  of  the  parties  was  different.  If  one  co- 
stipulator  sued  the  promissor,  all  the  other  i>arties  to  the  stipu- 
lation were  thereby  prevented  from  suing  him  ;  and  if  one  oo- 
promissor  was  suea,  none  of  the  others  could  be  sued,  the  litis 
contestatio  operating  as  an  extinction  of  the  debt;  but  under 
Justinian,  when  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  what 
had  been  obtained  trom  the  promissor  that  had  been  sued,  the 
others  m^ht  be  sued  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  (C.  viii. 
41.  28.)  The  co-promissor  who  had  paid  all  could  recover,  as  a 
partner,  their  shares  from  the  others,  if  there  was  a  partnership 
between  them,  and  if  not,  he  could  recover  by  paying  to  the 
creditor  the  whole  sum,  but  separating  the  payment,  paying  his 
share  absolutely,  and  paying  the  rest  as  the  price  of  having  the 
creditor's  actions  transferred  to  him  to  use  against  the  other  co- 
promissors  (benejicium  cedendarum  actionvm) ;  and  probably, 
even  if  he  had  not  actually  made  this  separation,  ^e  prsBtor  would 
allow  him  to  bring  an  action  against  the  other  oo-promissors  in 
which  he  was  feigned  to  have  done  it.     (D.  xxviL  S.  1.  13.) 

2.  Ex  dnobus  reis  promittendi  2.  Of  two  co-promissors,  one  may 
alius  pure,  alius  in  diem  vel  sub  engage  simply,  the  other  with  the 
condicione  obligari  potest :  nee  im-  introduction  of  a  particular  time,  or 
pedimento  erit  dies  aut  condioio,  conditionally;  and  neither  the  ^une 
quo  minus  ab  eo,  qui  pure  obligatus  nor  the  condition  will  prevent  payment 
est,  petatur.  being  exacted  from  the  one  wno  binds 

himself  simply. 
D.  xlv.  2.  7 


Tit.  xvn.    DE  STTPULATIONE  SERVORUM. 

Servus  ex   persona  domini  jus  A  slave  derives  from  the  periona 

stipulandi  habet.    Bed  hereditas  in  of  his  master  the  power  of  niaking  a 

plerisque    personee  defunoti  vicem  stipulation.    But  as  the  inheritance  in 

sustinet :  ideoque  quod  servus  here-  most  respects  represents  the  persona  of 

ditariusanteaditamhereditatemstip-  the  deceased,  if  a  stipulation  is  made 

ulatur,  adquirit  hereditati  ac  per  hoc  by  a  slave  belonging  to  the  inheritance 

etiam  heredi  postea  facto  adquiritur.  before  the  inherituioe  is  entered  on, 
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he  acquires  for  the  mheritanoe,  and 
therefore  for  him  who  Bubsequently 
becomes  heir. 
D.  xlL  1.  34,  61. 

A  slave  had  no  persona,  that  is,  no  capacity  of  acquiring  civil 
or  political  rights.  But  his  master,  who  had  such  a  capacity, 
could  make  his  own  persona  speak  and  act  through  the  slave,  who 
was  thus  only  a  channel  by  which  the  wishes  of  the  master  were 
expressed.  (See  Bk.  i.  Tii  3.  pr.  note.)  But  although  a  slave  could 
thus  engage  others  for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  by  a  stipulation, 
he  could  not  bind  his  master,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  the 
promissor  in  a  stipulation ;  hence,  the  text  only  speaks  of  the 
stipulations,  and  not  of  the  promises,  of  slavea 

Inplerisqvspersonas  defunctiviceTn  suatinet;  the  inheritance 
represented  the  person  of  the  deceased  in  most  things,  but  there 
were  some  things  which  the  slave  could  not  acquire  for  the  in- 
heritance, which  he  could  acquire  for  a  living  master :  a  usufruct, 
for  instance,  being  always  attached  to  a  person,  could  not  be 
stipulated  for  by  a  slave  before  the  inheritance  was  entered  on. 
(D.  xli.  1.  61.) 

1.  Sive  autem  domino  give  sibi  L  Whether  a  slave  stipulates  for 
give  conservo  suo  sive  impersonaliter  his  master,  or  for  himself,  or  for  his 
servus  stipuletnr,  domino  adqnirit.  fellow-slave,  or  without  naming  any 
Idem  jmis  est  et  in  liberis,  qui  in  person  for  whom  he  stipulates,  he 
potestate  {>atri8  sunt,  ex  quibus  always  acquires  for  his  master.  It  is 
causis  adquirere  possunt.  the  same  with  children  in  the  power 

of  their  father,  in  all  cases  in  which 
they  acquire  for  him. 
D.  xlv.  3.  15 ;  D.  xlv.  1.  45.  pr.  and  4. 
• 
What  is  said  here  of  the  children  in  potestate  must  be  taken 
with  all  the  limitations  made  necessary  by  the  ^wer  they  had  to 
acquire  a  pecfidivmi  for  themselves.     (See  Bk.  li.  Tit.  9.) 

2.  Sed  cum  factum  in  stipula-  2.  If  it  is  a  licence  to  do  something 
tione  continebitur,  onmimodo  per-  that  is  stipulated  for,  the  benefit  of  the 
sona  stipulantis  oontinetur,  veluti  si  stipulation  is  personal  to  the  stipu- 
servus  stipuletur,  ut  sibi  ire  a^ere  lator ;  for  instance,  if  a  slave  stipu- 
Uceat:  ipse  enim  tantum  prohiberi  lates  that  he  shall  have  a  right  of 
non  debet,  non  etiam  dominus  ejus,  passage    for  himself   or    beasts    and 

vehicles,  it   is    he    himself,  not   his 
master,  who  is  not  to  be  hindered 
from  passing. 
D.  xlv.  1.  130. 

Even  in  this  case  the  slave  really  acquires  for  the  master.  It 
is  the  master,  and  not  the  slave,  who  could  enforce  the  stipulation 
by  action.  Of  course  this  personal  licence  to  cross  land  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  a  servitude.  For  a  servitude  eundi  or 
agendiy  stipulated  for  by  the  slave,  could  only  be  attached  to  the 
pra&dium,  of  the  master.    (D.  xlv.  3.  17.) 

z2 
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3.  Servus  commimis  stipolando  3.  If  a  slave  held  in  oommon  by 

nmouique  dominorum  pro  portione  seyeral  masters  stipulates,  he  aoquires 

dominii  adqtiirit,  nisi  si  nnins  eorom  a  share  for  each  master  according  to 

jussu   ant    nominatim   oui   eorom  the  proportion  which  each  has  in  him, 

stipnlatos  est :    tmic  enim  sdi  ei  imless  he  stipulates  at  the  command 

adquiritor.    Quod  senms  communis  or  in  the  name  of  any  one  master,  for 

atipulator,    si    alter!    ex    dominis  then  the  thing  stinulated  for  is  ac- 

adquiri  non  potest,  sdidum  alteri  quired  solelv  for  that  master.    And 

raslav 


adquiritur,  veluti  si  res,  quam  dari    whatever  a  slave  held  in  common  stipu- 
stipulatus  est,  unius  dommi  sit.         lates  for,  is  all  acquired  for  one  of  ids 

masters,  if  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
acquired  for  the  other;  as,  for  in- 
stuice,  if  the  thing  he  has  stipulated 
to  be  given  belongs  to  one  of  his 
masters. 
GAi.iiL167;D.xlv.a7.L 


Tit.  XVIIL    DE  DIVISIONE  STIPULATIONUM. 

Stipulationum     alia     judiciales  Stipulations  are  either  judicial,  or 

sunt,  ali»  prsBtorifi,  alls  conven-    pr»torian,  or  conventional,  or  common, 
tdonales,  alue  communes  tam  prs-    that  is,  both  prsBtorian  and  judicial 
toris  quam  judiciales. 

D.  xlv.  1.  6.  pr. 

The  division  of  stipulations  here  given  is  based  on  the  difference 
of  the  circdmstanoes  in  which  they  are  entered  into.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  result  simply  of  the  will  of  the  parties,  sometimes 
of  the  direction  of  a  person  in  authority. 

1.    Judiciales    sunt    dumtazat,  L  Judicial  stipulations  are  those 

qua  a  mero  judicis  officio  proficis-  which  proceed  exclusively  from  the 
cuntur :  vduti  de  dolo  cautio  vd  de  office  of  the  judge,  such  as  the  giving 
persequendo  servo,  qui  in  fuga  est,  security  against  fraud,  or  the  engage- 
restituendove  pretio.  ment  to  pursue  a  fugitive  slave,  or  to 

pay  his  price. 
D.  zlv.  L  6.  pr. ;  D.  xxx.  69.  6. 

Before  the  magpstrate  the  parties  were  injure^  before  the  judex 
they  were  in  jvdicio.  (See  Introd.  sea  92.)  The  judex  some- 
times ordered  that  the  psurties  before  him  should  enter  into  stipu- 
lationa 

Two  instances  are  given  here  of  stipulations  directed  by  the 
judex.  The  first  is  the  de  dolo  cautio.  This  was  a  stipulation 
directed  for  the  benefit  of  a  plaintiff,  that  the  sentence  given  in 
his  favour  might  be  executed,  without  any  attempt  at  fraud  {dolus 
malua)  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  For  iostanoe,  if  the  defend- 
ant was  ordered  to  make  over  the  property  in  a  slave,  the  ^udex 
would  direct  that  he  should  stipulate  mat  he  had  done  nothmg  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  slave.  Otherwise  the  slave  might  be  made 
over  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff's  claim  be  thus  nominally 
satisfied,  while  it  might  really  be  evaded  by  the  defendant  wilfully 
doing  the  slave  some  material  harm.    (D.  vi  1.  20  and  46.) 

The  other  instance  given  is  that  of  Uie  stipulation  de  perse^ 
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StLendo  servo  qui  in  fuga  est,  reatituendove  pretio.  A  slave  must 
e  supposed  to  be  demanded,  and  to  run  away  before  the  decision 
is  given.  As  the  defendant,  being  the  actual  possessor,  could 
alone  reclaim  the  slave  s^inst  third  parties,  the  judex  would  com- 
pel him  to  engage  by  stipulation  to  follow  and  reclaim  him,  or  to 
pay  his  price,  if  the  slave  escaped  without  any  fault  whatsoever 
of  the  defendant,  the  jud^  merely  directed  that  the  defendant' 
should  engage  to  give  up  uie  slave  if  he  came  into  his  power,  and 
to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  bring  an  action  in  the  defenoant's  name 
for  the  recovery  of  the  slave  from  any  one  who  might  detain  him. 
(D.  iv.  2.  14. 11.) 

2.  Pnetorin,  qu»  a  mero  pro-  2.  PrsBtorian  stipulations  are  those 

tons  officio  proncisountur,  veluti  whioh  proceed  exolusiy^y  irom  the 
damni  infeoti  vel  legatorom.  Pne-  office  of  the  pnetor ;  as  the  giving 
torias  antem  stipulationeB  sic  exaa>  security  agaLost  damnwn  infeetunij  or 
diri  oportet,  nt  in  his  oontineantor  for  the  payment  of  legacies.  Under 
etiam  adilioia:  nam  et  ha  ab  juris-  prtetorian  stiptdations  must  be  com- 
diotione  veninnt.  prehended  fiBoilitian,    for  these,    too, 

proceed  from  a  magistrate  pronouncing 

the  law. 
D.  xlv.  1.  6.  pr. 

Damnwn  infectv/m  est  dcumnum  rumd/wmfdctv/m  quodfiUu- 
ru/mveremv/r.  (D.  zxxix.  2. 2.)  Suppjosingtheciamntem^^ttrti^Ti 
which  a  man  apprehended  were  an  injury  to  his  premises  from 
the  fall  of  the  ill-repaired  house  of  his  neighbour,  by  the  strict 
civU  law,  if  he  was  to  wait  till  the  mischief  was  done,  his  neigh- 
bour might  abandon  his  property  in  the  fallen  house,  and  the  in- 
jured man  could  then  obtain  no  reparation  from  him.  To  remedy 
this,  the  prsBtor  would,  if  he  saw  lit,  order  the  neighbour  to  ^ve 
security  (cautio  dcmini  imfecti)  to  indemnify  the  person  applying, 
his  heirs  and  successors  in  title,  against  any  damage  that  might 
be  done.  If  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  the  prsator  authorised  the 
complainant  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  premises  (in  posses- 
sioTiem  mittebat);  and,  finally,  if  security  was  still  refused,  the 

ErsBtor  gave  the  complainant  full  possession  of  the  premises, 
ut  he  was  liable  to  be  dispossessed,  if  within  a  certain  time  the 
original  proprietor  made  compensation  and  complied  with  every- 
thing enjoined  him.    (See  D.  xxxix.  2.  4.  1.) 

Legatorum :  this  was  a  stipulation  binding  the  heir  to  jpay 
leracies,  when  due,  which  were  not  yet  payable ;  otherwise  the  heir 
might  previously  have  spent  and  consumed  all  the  inheritance. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  the  legatee  received  possession,  if  sureties 
were  not  given.    (D.  xxzvi.  3.  1.  2.) 

A  jv/risddciione  veniunt,  that  is,  come  from  a  magistrate 
qui  jus  didt.  Jv/risdictio,  in  its  general  sense,  includes  the 
whole  ojfficium  of  the  jus  dicens,  which  is  said  to  be  latissirnvmi, 
for  honoTvmi  possessionem  dare  potest,  et  in  possessionem 
m^ittere,  pupiltis  non  hdbentifms  tutores  constituere,  judices 
litigamiwus  da/re,    (D.  ii  1. 1.) 
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3.  Conventionales  Bont,  qiUB  ex  3.  Conventional  stipulations  are 
conventione  utriusque  partis  oonci-  those  which  are  made  oy  the  agree- 
piuntar,  hoc  est  neque  jussu  judicis  ment  of  parties  ;  that  is,  neither  by 
neque  jussu  pnetoris,  sed  ex  con-  the  order  of  a  judge  nor  by  that  of  the 
ventione  contrahentium.  Quaruin  prsetor,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
totidem  genera  sunt,  quot  (pane  persons  contracting.  And  of  these 
dixerim)  reruzn  contrahendanun.  stipulations  there  are  as  many  kinds, 

so  to  speak,  as  there  are  of  things  to 
be  contracted  for. 
D.  xly.  1.  5.  pr. 

4.  Communes  sunt  stipulationes  4.  Common  stipulations  are  those, 
veluti  rem  salvam  fore  pupilli :  nam  for  example,  providing  for  the  secu- 
et  prsetor  jubet,  rem  salvam  fore  rity  of  the  property  of  a  pupil,  for 
pupiUo  oaveri  et  interdum  judex,  si  sometimes  the  prietor,  and  sometimes, 
aliter  expediri  haec  res  non  potest :  too,  when  the  matter  cannot  be  man- 
vel  de  rato  stipulatio.  aged    in  any  other  way,   the  judge, 

orders  security  to  be  given  to  the  pupil 
for  the  safeguard  of  his  property,  or, 
again,  the  stipulation   that  a   thing 
shall  be  ratified. 
D.  xlv.  1.  6,  pr. 

OoTTMnunea  atiptdationea  were  those  sometimes  directed  by  the 
prsBtor,  sometimes  by  the  judex.  They  ought  properly  to  have 
preceded  the  conventionales. 

Mention  has  abready  been  made  of  the  security  a  tutor  or  curator 
was  obliged  to  give.  (Bk.  i.  Tit  24.  pr.)  It  was  properly  given 
before  the  tutor  entered  on  his  office,  and  it  belonged  to  the  prator 
to  see  that  it  was  given.  But  if,  before  it  was  given,  the  tutor 
sued  a  debtor  of  the  pupil,  and  the  debtor  objected  that  security 
had  not  been  given,  the  judge,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might 
not  be  put  an  end  to,  would  direct  security  to  be  then  given  before 
him. 

The  stipulation  de  rato^  or  rem  ratcrni  kaheri,  was  one  entered 
into  by  a  procurator  brin^g  an  action  in  the  name  of  his  principal 
that  what  he  did  would  be  ratified  by  his  principal.  It  properly 
belonged  to  the  praetor  to  direct  that  this  stipulation  should  he 
entered  into  before  the  litis  conteata/tio  (see  Introd.  sec.  105) ;  but 
if  he  omitted  to  direct  this,  and  there  was  ground  for  distrusting 
the  authority  of  the  procurator,  the  judge  would  direct  that  the 

Procurator  should  bind  himself  by  thos  stipulation.    (See  Bk.  iv. 
'it.  11.  1.) 


TIT.  XIX.    DE  INUTILIBUS  STIPULATIONIBUS. 

Omnis  res,  qua  donunio  nostro  Everything,  of  which  we  have  the 

subjioitur,  in  stipulationein  deduci  property,  whether  it  be  moveable  or 

potest,  sive  iUa   mobilis  sive  soli  unmoveable,  may  be  the  subject  of  a 

sit.  stipulation. 

A  stipulation  is  inutilis,  i.e.  invalid,  when  it  produces  no  tie 
binding  on  the  parties  to  it.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  proper 
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to  have  examined  here  the  causes  which  make  contracts  of  any 
kind  invalid,  and  not  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  stipulations.  But 
the  stipulation  was  so  much  the  most  important  kind  of  contract 
that  it  is  taken  to  represent  all  other  kmds.  Some  few  of  the 
causes  of  invalidity  noticed  in  this  Title  are  peculiar  to  stipula- 
tions, but  most  are  common  to  all  contracts. 

LaCTange  thus  classifies  Uie  reasons  given  in  this  Title  for  the 
invalidity  of  stipulations :  they  might  be  invalid  (1)  on  account 
of  their  object  (pr.,  paragr.  1,  2,  22,  24) ;  (2)  on  account  of  the 
persons  by  whom  (paragr.  7,  8,  9,  10,  12),  for  whom  (paragr. 
3,  4, 19,  20,  21),  or  bistween  whom  (paragr.  6)  they  were  made ; 
(3)  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  (paragr.  5, 
17, 18,  23);  (4)  on  account  of  the  time  (paragr.  13,  14,  16,  16, 
26),  or  the  condition  (paragr.  11,  25)  subject  to  which  they  were 
made. 


1.  At  si  qnis  rem,  qusB  in  reram 
natura  non  est  aut  esse  non  potest, 
dari  stipulatas  fuerit,  veluti  Stichum, 
qtii  mortaus  sit,  quern  vivere  crede- 
bai,  aat  hippooentaorum,  qui  esse 
non  possit,  inutilis  exit  stipulatio. 


L  But,  if  any  one  stipnlates  for  a 
thing  which  does  not  or  cannot  exist, 
as  for  Stichus,  who  is  dead,  but  whom 
he  thought  to  be  living,  or  for  a  hip- 
pocentaur,  which  cannot  exist,  the 
stipulation  is  void. 


Gal  iiL  97. 

In  stich  a  case  no  claim  could  be  made  for  the  supposed  value 
of  the  thing,  nor  even  for  a  sum  promised  under  a  penal  clause  in 
case  of  non-performanca    (D.  xlv.  1.  69  and  103.) 


2.  Idem  juris  est,  si  rem  sacram 
aut  religiosam,  quam  humani  juris 
esse  credebat,  vel  publicam,  que 
usibus  populi  perpetuo  exposita  sit, 
ut  forum  vel  theatrum,  vel  libemm 
hominem,  quem  servum  esse  cre- 
debat, vel  rem,  onjus  commercium 
non  habuit,  vel  rem  suam  dari  quis 
Btipuletur.  Nee  in  pendenti  erit 
stipulatio  ob  id,  quod  publica  res  in 
privatum  dedud  et  ex  libero  servus 
neri  potest  et  commercium  adipisci 
stipulator  potest  et  res  stipulatoris 
esse  desinere  potest:  sed  protinus 
inutilis  est  Item  contra^  licet  initio 
utiliter  res  in  stipulatum  deducta 
sit,  si  postea  in  earum  qua  causa, 
de  quibus  supra  dictum  est,  sine 
facto  promissoris  devenerit,  extin- 
guitur  stipulatio.  Ac  ne  statim  ab 
initio  talis  stipulatio  valebit  *Luoium 
Titium,  cum  servus  erit,  dare  spon- 
des  ? '  et  simiUa,  quia  natura  sui 
dominio  nostro  exempta  in  obliga- 
tionem  deduci  nullo  modo  possunt. 


2.  It  is  the  same  if  any  one  stipu- 
lates for  a  thing  sacred  or  religious, 
which  he  thou^t  to  be  subject  to 
hmnan  law,  or  for  a  public  thing 
appropriated  to  the  perpetual  use  of 
the  people,  as  a  forum  or  theatre,  or 
for  a  free  man  whom  he  thought  to  be 
a  slave,  or  for  a  thing  of  which  he 
has  not  the  commercium,  or  for  a  thing 
belonging  to  himself.  Nor  will  the 
stipulation  remain  in  suspense,  because 
the  public  thing  may  become  private, 
the  freeman  may  become  a  slave,  the 
stipulator  may  acquire  the  commercium 
of  the  thing,  or  the  thing  whidi  now 
belongs  to  him  may  cease  to  be  his ; 
but  the  stipulation  is  at  once  void. 
So,  conversely,  although  a  thine  may 
have  been  validly  stipulated  for 
oricinally,  yet,  if  it  afterwards  falls 
under  the  class  of  any  of  the  things 
before  mentioned,  without  the  pro- 
missor  having  caused  the  change,  the 
stipulation  is  extinguished.  Such  a 
stipulation,  too,  as  the  following,  is 
void  ab  initio,  *  Do  you  promise  to  give 
me  Lucius  Titius,  when  he  shall  be- 
come a  slave  ?  *  for  that  which  by  its 
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natoe  is  not  saBoeptible  of  owneEship 
oannot  in  any  way  be  made  the  sobjeot 
of  an  obligation. 
Gal  iiL  97 ;  D.  xlv.  1.  82.  83.  6. 

Cujua  corrimeroiv/ni  non  kahuit.  For  instance,  if,  in  the  days 
x)f  Qaius,  a  peregrinus  had  stipulated  for  a  fwadvs  ItaUcue,  or  if, 
in  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  heathen  had  stipulated  for  a 
Christian  slave.  (C.  i.  10.)  Of  course,  if  the  promissor  had  not 
tJie  comrnerovum  of  the  particular  thing,  while  the  stipulator  had 
it,  the  promissor  was  answerable  to  the  stipulator  for  a  breach  of 
contract  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.     (£).  xlv.  1.  34.) 

Vel  rem  8ua/ny,  It  cannot  belong  to  him  more  than  it  does ; 
but  he  might  stipulate  for  its  value,  or  conditionally  for  the  thing 
itself  if  it  ceased  to  belong  to  him.    (D.  xlv.  1.  31.) 

ExtingvMv/r  atiptUatto.  And  if  it  was  once  extinguished,  no 
alteration  of  circumstances  would  renew  it.  Inperpetv/umfi  awblcUa 
obligaiio  restitui  mon  potest.    (D.  xlvi.  3.  98.  8.) 

Qiujum  hv/mani  jv/na  ease  credebat  In  a  stipuktion  it  made  no 
difference  that  the  stij^ulator  was  really  i^orant  that  there  was 
some  character  attaching  to  the  object  of  the  stipulation  which 
made  the  stipulation  invalid,  as  that  it  was  sacred  or  public.  The 
fact  that  it  was  sacred  or  public  invalidated  the  stipulation,  and 
the  stipulator  had  no  further  remedy  against  the  promissor.  We 
shall  mid  (Tit.  23.  5)  that  if  a  person  purchased  in  i£;norance  a 
thing  of  tins  nature,  he  would  have  a  remedy  against  the  seller  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  loss  he  sustained  by  the  purchase. 

3.  Si  qms  alium  datumm  facta-  3.  If  a  man  engages  that  another 
romve  quid  spopondezit^  non  obli-  shall  give  or  do  something,  he  is  not 
gabitnr,  veluti  si  spondeat,  Titimn  bound,  as  if  he  engages  that  Titins 
quinque  aureos  datnrom.  Quodsi  shall  give  five  aiirei.  But  if  he  engages 
effecturum  se,  ut  Titius  daret,  spo-  that  he  will  mana^  that  Titius  shall 
ponderit,  obhgatur.  give  five  aiiret,  he  is  bound. 

D.  zlv.  L  83.  pr. 

4.  Si  quis  alii,  qoam  cuius  juri  4  If  any  one  stipulates  for  the 
Bubjeotus  sit,  stipuletur,  mfdl  agit.  benefit  of  a  third  person,  other  than 
Plane  solutio  etiain  in  extranei  per-  a  person  in  whose  power  he  is,  the 
sonam  coi^erri  potest  (veluti  si  quis  stipulation  is  void.  But  it  may  be 
ita  stipuletur  '  mihi  aut  Seio  dare  arranffed  that  payment  shall  be  made 
spondee  ?'),utobligatioquidem8l^u-  to  a  third  person,  as  if  a  person  stipu- 
lator! adquiratur,  solvi  tamen  Seio  lates  thus,  '  Do  you  engage  to  pay  to 
etiam  invito  eo  recte  possit,  ut  liber-  me  or  to  Seius  ?  *  The  stipulator  alone, 
atio  ipso  jure  contingat,  sed  iUe  in  this  case,  acquires  the  obligation ; 
adversus  Seium  habeat  mandati  but  payment  may  be  lawfully  made  to 
actionem.  Quodsi  quis  sibi  et  alii,  Seius  even  against  his  will ;  the  payer 
cujus  juri  subjectuB  non  sit,  decem  will  then  by  mere  force  of  law  be  freed 
ditfi  aureos  stipulatus  est,  valebit  from  his  obligation,  while  the  stipu- 
quidem  stipulatio :  sedutrum  totum  lator  will  have  against  Seius  an  aetio 
debetur,  quod  in  stipulationem  de-  mandati.  If  any  one  stipulates  that 
ductum  est,  an  vero  pars  dimidia,  ten  aurei  shall  be  paid  to  him  and  to  a 
dubitatum  est :  sed  placet,  non  plus  third  person,  other  than  a  person  in 
quam  partem  dimidiam  ei  adquiri  whose  power  he  is,  the  stipulation  is 
JBi,  qui  tuo  juri  subjectus  est,  si  sti-  valid ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether, 
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pulaiiu  lily  tibi  Adqnirii,  quia  tox  in  this  oaie,  the  whole  snm  ii  due  to 
toA  tamquam  filii  lit,  mouti  filii  vox  the  itipalator,  or  only  half ;  and  it  hai 
tamqoam  toa  intellegitur  in  his  re-  been  ddoided  that  only,  half  ii  dae. 
bui,  qnn  tibi  adquiri  pommt.  Bnt,  if  yon  itipnlate  for  another,  who 

is  in  yonr  power,  you  acquire  foryour- 
■elf ;  for  your  words  are  as  the  words 
of  your  ion,  and  your  son's  words  are 
as  yours,  with  respect  to  all  things 
which  can  be  acquired  for  you. 
Gai.  iii  108;  D.  xlv.  1. 141.  3;  D.  xlv.  1.  39, 130;  D.  xxxix.  2.  42. 

No  one  ^o  was  not  a  party  to  a  contract  could  gain  or  lose 
by  it.  Res  inter cLUo8(ictaaUisnequenocere7isqiieprode88ep^ 
(a  maxim  not  to  be  found  exactly  in  its  present  sbape,  but  Dased 
on  C.  vii.  60.  1).  And  as  this  w&s  true  of  all  kinds  of  contracts, 
so  was  it  specially  of  stipulations,  in  which  a  particular  formula 
had  to  be  spoken,  and  wnich  could  not  properly  be  entered  into 
by  any  one  that  was  absent.  The  third  person,  not  being  a  party 
to  the  contract,  could  have  no  action  to  enfi>roe  it,  and  the  rtipulator 
could  not  enforce  it  because  he  had  no  interest  in  it.  If,  mdeed, 
he  had  any  interest  in  it,  that  is,  any  legal  interest,  which  of  course 
might  happeA,  a  stipulation  for  another  was  binding.  Si  atipuUr 
alii,  cwm  mea  intereaaet,  ait  Marcellua  atimUatioTiem  valere.  (D. 
xlv.  1.  38.  20,  and  see  paragr.  20  of  this  Title.)  And  when  one 
person  wished  to  stipulate  for  another,  the  object  might  gener- 
ally be  effected  by  adding  a  pjenalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
the  promise.  A  stipulation  binding  the  promissor  to  give  some- 
thing to  Titius,  or,  if  it  were  not  given,  to  pay  a  penalty  to  the 
stipulator,  was  binding.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  conditional 
contract.  In  the  event  of  something  not  happening,  which  might 
have  happened,  a  certain  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  the  stipulator. 
(D.  xlv.  1.  38.  17.)  It  is  because  the  thing  might  have  happened 
that  such  a  penal  clause  differs  in  its  eSects  from  one  made  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  a  thing  physically  impossible.  (See 
noto  on  paragr  1.) 

Mih%  aut  Seio.  The  third  person  to  whom  payment  might  be 
thus  made  at  the  option  of  the  payee,  was  saia  to  be  aolutionia 
gratia  adjectua.    (D.  xlvL  3.  95.  5.) 

Sibi  et  alii.  We  learn  from  Qaius,  that  the  Sabinians  were 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  sum  specified  was  in  this  case  due  to  the 
stipulator.     Justinian  adopts  the  contrary  opinion.  (Oai.  iii.  103.) 

Every  one  could  stipulate  and  promise  for  his  heir.  Every 
paterfamilias  could  stipulate  for  those  under  his  power  and  his 
slaves ;  every  person  under  power  and  every  slave  could  stipulate 
for  the  paterfam,ilias  or  master,  and  could  promise  so  as  to  bind 
the  paterfamiliaa  or  master,  if  authorised,  oirectly  or  indirectly, 
to  do  so.    (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  7.) 

In  the  later  law  many  kinds  of  stipulations  could  be  made 
through  another  person,  though  this  was  contrary  to  the  primary 
notion  of  a  stipulation.  For  instance,  the  stipulation  '  rem  pu- 
pilli  salvamfore  *  (see  Tit.  18.  4)  could  be  made,  for  a  pupil  who 
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was  infanSy  or  absent,  by  a  public  slave,  by  a  person  appointed  by 
the  praetor,  or  by  a  magistrate  if  the  parties  came  before  him. 
(D.  xxvii.  8.  1.  15.) 


6.  Pneterea  inntilifi  est  stipula- 
tio,  si  quis  ad  ea,  qusB  interrogatus 
erit,  non  respondeat,  velati  si  decem 
anreos  a  te  oari  stipuletur,  tu  qain- 
que  promittas,  vel  contra :  aut  si  iUe 
pore  stipuletur,  tu  sub  condicione 
promittas,  vel  contra,  si  modo  scili- 
cet id  exprixnas,  id  est  si  cui  sub 
condicione  vel  in  diem  stipulanti  tu 
respondeas: '  Prsesenti  die  spondeo '. 
Kam  si  hoc  solum  respondeas  '  Pro- 
mitto,'  breviter  videris  in  eandem 
diem  aut  condioionem  spopondisse  : 
nee  enim  necesse  est  in  respondendo 
eadem  omnia  repeti,  quse  stipulator 
ezpresserit. 


D.  xlv.  1. 1. 3.  4 


5.  A  stipulation^  again,  is  void,  if 
the  answer  does  not  agree  with  the 
demand ;  as  when  a  person  stipulates 
that  ten  aurei  shall  be  given  hun,  and 
you  answer  five,  or  conversely.  A  stip- 
ulation is  also  void,  if  a  person  stip- 
ulates simply,  and  yDU  promise  con- 
ditionally, or  conversely ;  provided  only 
that  the  disagreement  is  expressly 
stated,  as  if,  when  a  man  stipulates 
conditionally,  or  for  a  particuliur  time, 
you  answer,  'I  promise  for  to-day*. 
]But,  if  you  answer  only, '  I  promise,* 
^ou  seem  in  a  brief  way  to  agree  to  the 
time  or  condition  he  proposes.  For  it 
is  not  necessary,  that  in  the  answer 
every  word  should  be  repeated  which 
the  stipulator  expressed. 
;  D.  xlv.  L  134.  1. 


Si  decern  a/ureos.    Ulpian,  in  the  Digest^  decides  the  question 
the  other  way.   (D.  xlv.  1.1.  4j.) 


6.  Item  inutilis  est  stipulatio,  si 
ab  eo  stipuleris,  qui  juri  tuo  sub- 
jectus  est,  vel  si  is  a  te  stipuletur. 
Sed  servus  quidem  non  solum  do- 
mino suo  obfigari  non  potest,  sed  ne 
alii  quidem  ulli :  filii  vero  familias 
aliis  obligari  possunt. 


6.  A  stipulation  is  also  void  if 
made  with  one  who  is  in  your  power, 
or  if  such  a  person  stipulates  with  you. 
A  slave  is  incapable  not  only  of  enter- 
ing into  an  obligation  with  his  master, 
but  of  binding  himself  to  any  other 
person.  But  a  fUiu$/amtlias  can  be 
bound  to  others  by  an  obligation. 
Gal  iiL  104;  D.  xliv.  7. 14. 

The  slave  could  not  contract  civilly  with  his  master ;  but  the 
later  law  recognised  that  there  might  be  a  naturalia  obligatio 
created  between  them,  so  that  if  a  master  owed  anything  to  a 
slave  in  the  accounts  kept  between  them,  and  paid  it  to  the  slave 
after  he  had  been  manumitted,  the  master  could  not  recover  it,  as 
he  was  paying  what,  by  a  natural  obligation,  he  was  bound  to  pay. 
(D.  xii  6.  64.) 

The  filius familias  could  bind  himself  civilly.  Filiuafamilias 
ex  omnibus  cavsis  tanqucumpaterfamiilias  obligatur.  (D.  xliv.  7. 
39.)  He  could  be  sued  and  his  person  taken  in  execution,  and  his 
peculia  could  be  made  available  for  his  creditors ;  and  Justinian 
permitted  him  to  make  a  ceaaio  bonorum.  (C.  vi.  61.  8.)  To 
protect  filiifcmiiliarum,  the  aenatuacoTisultvmi  Macedonian'wm 
was  passed,  by  which  money  lent  to  filiifamilia/nim  coiQd  not 
be  recovered  from  them.    (See.  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  7.  7.) 

7.  Mutum  neque  stipulari  neque  7.  It  is  evident  that  a  dumb  man 
promittere  posse,  palam  est.  Quod  can  neither  stipulate  nor  promise. 
et  in  surdo  receptum  est :  quia  et  is.    And  this  is  considered  to  apply  also 
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qui  Btipiilatur,  Terba  promittentis  et 
is,  qui  promittit,  verba  stipulantifl 
audire  debet.  Unde  apparet,  non 
de  eo  nos  lo^ui,  qui  tardiuB  exaudit, 
Bed  de  eo,  qui  omnino  non  exaudit. 


to  deaf  penoni,  for  h»  who  gtipulatea 
ought  to  hear  the  words  of  the  pro- 
misBor,  and  he  who  promiseB,  the  words 
of  the  stipulator.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  person 
who  hears  with  mffioulty,  but  of  one 
who  cannot  hear  at  ail. 
Gai.  iiilOS;  D.  zUy.  7. 1. 15. 


8.  Furiosua  nullum  negotium  8.  A  madman  can  go  through  no 
gerere  potest,  quia  non  intellegit,  legal  act,  becauBe  he  does  not  under- 
quid  agit.  stand  what  he  is  doing. 

Gal  iiL  106 ;  D.  xliv.  7. 1. 12. 

During  lucid  intervals  a  madman  could  make  valid  stipulations 
or  promises,  as  he  could  make  a  will.    (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  12.  1.) 


9.  Pupillus  onme  negotium  reote 
gerit :  ut  tamen,  ricubi  tutoris  aucto- 
ritas  necessaria  sit,  adhibeatur  tutor, 
veluti  si  ipse  obligetur  :  nam  alium 
Bibi  obligare  etiam  sine  tutoris  aucto- 
ritate  potcBt. 


Gai. 

10.  Sed  quod  dizimuB  de  pupillis, 
utique  de  his  verum  est,  qui  jam 
aliquem  intellectum  habent;  nam 
infans  et  qui  infantin  prozimus  est, 
non  multum  a  furioso  distant,  quia 
hujus  atatia  pupilli  nullum  intellec- 
tum habent :  aed  in  prozimis  inf an- 
ti»  propter  utilitatem  eorum  benig- 
nior  juris  interpretatio  facta  est,  ut 
idem  juris  habeant,  quod  pubertati 
prozimi.  Sed  qui  in  parentis  po- 
testate  eat  impubes,  nee  auctore 
quidem  patre  obligatur. 


9.  A  pupil  may  go  through  any 
legal  act,  provided  that  the  tutor 
tfucea  a  part  in  the  proceeding  in  caaea 
where  his  authoriaation  ia  neceaaarr, 
aa,  for  inatance,  when  the  pupil  binda 
himaelf ;  for  a  pupU  can  bind  others 
to  him  without  the  authoriaation  of 
hia  tutor. 

ii.  107. 

10.  This  muat  be  xmderatood  only 
of  pupila  who  already  have  aomeunder- 
atancung;  for  an  infant,  or  one  atill 
near  to  infancy,  differa  but  Httle  from  a 
madman,  becauae  pupila  of  auoh  an  a^e 
have  no  understanding  at  alL  But,  m 
order  to  consult  their  mtereat,  the  law 
haa  been  conatrued  more  favourably  to 
thoae  who  are  near  to  infancy,  and 
they  are  allowed  the  same  righta  aa 
those  near  the  age  of  puberty.  But  a 
Bon  in  the  power  of  hia  father,  and 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  cannot  bind 
himaelf  even  if  ma  father  authoriaea 
him. 


Gai.  iii.  109;  D.xlv.  1.141.2. 

An  infant  was  properly  one  qui  fa/n  non  potest^  a  child  not 
yet  old  enough  to  speak  with  understanding  of  what  he  said,  i.e. 
who  was  below  the  age  of  seven  years.  When  a  child  could  talk, 
and  be^an  to  have  some  degree  of  understanding,  he  was  termed 
infanix  proxi/muH.  Theo^iilus,  in  his  paraphrase  of  this  para- 
graph, says,  proayimus  injanti  aitoZis  fuerit  qui  septimum  ant 
octavwm  cmnv/m  agit.  He  could  now  pronounce,  and  in  some 
measure  understand,  the  words  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  law  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  his  tutor  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  an  inheritance,  where  his  personal  inter- 
vention was  necessary.     But  the  law  did  not  allow  mm  to  stipulate 
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except  when  the  stipulation  was  clearly  for  his  benefit  (Bk.  i.  Tit. 
21 ;  D.  xxix.  2.  9.) 

Just  as  the  child  who  was  older  than  an  infant  was  said  to  be 
infantice  proximus,  so  one  a  little  younger  than  a  pibbea  was  said 
to  be  pabertati  prooDvmus,  The  original  notion  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  child  infcmticB  proximus  could  not  do  things  which 
the  pvhertati  prooDvmvs  could  do.  There  was  a  dear  mfference 
between  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  and  a  child  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen.  But  the  capacity  existing  in  the  interven- 
ing years  would  vary  with  the  individual.  Gradually  the  law 
recognised  more  and  more  the  acts  of  the  child  over  seven  years, 
as  tlus  was  considered,as  the  text  says,  the  benignior  interprfdatio, 
the  more  favourable  interpretation  to  the  child,  as  removing  aoubts 
as  to  his  competence,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  a  slave  to  stipulate  for  the  dmd.  (D.  xlvl  6.  6.)  But,  wi^ 
regard  to  delicts,  the  benipnior  interpretatio  would  be  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  different  ages  of  children  above  seven ; 
and  so  we  are  told  (Bk.  iv.  Tit  1.  18)  that  the  impubes  is  only 
bound  ex  fuHo  in  caaeproximua  pubertati  sit  et  ob  id  intellegat 
86  deliTiquere. 

The  paterfa/milias  could  not,  like  a  tutor,  supply  his  authority 
to  make  up  what  was  deficient  in  the  capacity  of  the  imptibea. 
The  concluding  words  of  this  paragraph  are  taken  from  Oaius,  who 
makes  his  statement  more  complete  by  adding;  pvhea  vero  am  in 
poteatate  eat,  proinde  ac  ai  paterfamiliaa  obligari  aolst  (I),  xlv. 
1.  141.  2.) 

11.  Si  impoBBibiliB  oondioio  obli-  11.  If  aa  impossible  condition  is 
gationibus  adjioiatur,  nihil  valet  added  to  an  obligation,  the  stipulation 
stipulatio.  Impossibilis  autem  con-  is  void.  A  condition  is  considered 
dicio  habetnr,  cui  natura  impedi-  impossible  of  which  nature  forbids  the 
mento  est,  quo  minus  existat,  veluti  accomplishment ;  as,  if  a  person  says, 
si  ^uis  ita  dizerit :  '  si  digito  caalum  *  Do  you  promise  if  I  touch  the  sky 
attigero,  dare  spondes  ? '  At  si  ita  with  my  miger  ?  *  But  if  a  stipulation 
stipuletur,  <  si  di^to  csBlum  non  is  made  thus,  *Do  you  promise  if  I  do 
at^ero,  dare  spondes  ? '  pure  facta  not  touch  the  sky  with  my  finger  ? ' 
obljgatio  intellegitur  ideoque  statim  the  obligation  is  considered  as  tmcon- 
petere  potest.  ditional,  and  so  performance  may  be 

instantly  demanded. 
GALiii.  dS;  D.  xlv.  1.  7. 

An  impossible  condition  in  a  testamentary  gift  was  treated  as 
if  it  had  never  been  inserted.  In  a  stipulation  or  any  other  con- 
tract it  made  the  contract  void,  a  difference  due  to  the  favour 
with  which  testamentary  gifts  were  regarded.  (See  Bk.  iL  Tit. 
14.  10.) 

In  the  stipulation,  *  If  I  do  not  touch  the  sky,'  &a,  there 
is  really  no  condition ;  there  is  nothing  left  undecided  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  hearer. 

12.  Item  verbonmiobligatio  inter  12.  A  verbal  obligation,  made  be* 
absentes  concepta  inutilis  est.  Sed  tween  absent  persons,  is  also  void.  But 
cum  hoc  materiam  litium  conten-    as  this  doctrine    afibrded  matter  of 
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tioeds  hominibiis  pn88tabat,  forte 
post  tempuB  tales  allegationes  op- 
ponentibiiB  et  non  pmsentes  ease 
vel  se  vel  advenarioB  saoB  conten- 
dentibuB:  ideo  nostra  oonstitatio 
propter  celezitatem  diiimendamm 
ntimn  introdacta  est,  qnam  ad  Cn- 
sarieiiBes  advooatos  scripsimiis,  per 
qnam  dispoBuimuB,  tales  scriptoraB, 
qu8B  prsBto  esse  partes  iiidioaiit, 
onmimodo  esse  oredendas,  nisi  ipse, 
qpi  talibns  ntitor  improbis  allega- 
tionibus,  manifestJBirimifl  probationi- 
bus  vel  per  soriptarain  vel  per  testes 
idoneos  approoaverit,  in  ipso  toto 
die,  quo  confioiebatnr  instromen- 
torn,  sese  vel  adversarimn  samn  in 
aUis  loois  esse. 


strife  to  contentions  men,  who  eJleged, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed,  that  ei&er 
they  or  their  adversaries  were  not  pre- 
sent, we  issaed  a  constitution,  ad- 
dressed to  the  advocates  of  Cnsarea,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  speedy  de- 
termination of  such  suits.  By  ti^s  we 
have  enacted,  that  written  acts  which 
declare  that  the  contracting  parties 
were  present,  shall  be  considered  as 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact,  unless 
the  party  who  has  recourse  to  such 
shameless  allegations  makes  it  evident, 
by  the  most  manifest  proofs,  either  by 
writing  or  bv  credible  witnesses,  that 
either  he  or  his  adversary  was  in  some 
other  place  during  the  whole  day  in 
which  the  instrument  was  made. 


Gal  iiL  138;  C.  viii.  38. 14. 

No  writing  was  necessary  to  make  a  verbal  contract  valid ;  but 
one  was  genemly  drawn  up  as  a  record  of  the  transactions,  and 
caUed  inatrv/mentiMn  or  cautio,  as  being  a  security  for  the 
stipulator.  An  example  of  a  contract  reduced  to  writing  is 
given  in  D.  xlv.  1.  126.  2. 


13.  A  man  could  not  formerly  stip- 
ulate that  a  thing  should  be  given 
him  after  his  own  death,  any  more 
than  after  the  death  of  the  promissor. 
Neither  could  any  person  in  tiie  power 
of  another  stipulate  that  anything 
should  be  given  him  after  the  death  of 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was, 
because  it  was  his  father  or  master  who 
appeared  to  be  speaking  in  him.  And 
if  any  one  stipulated  thus,  *  Do  you 
promise  to  give  the  day  before  I  die,* 
or  '  the  day  before  you  die  ? '  the  stip- 
ulation was  invalid.  But  since  ail 
stipulations,  as  we  have  already  said, 
derive  their  force  from  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties,  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  mtroduce  a  neces- 
sary alteration  in  this  respect,  so  that 
now,  whether  it  is  stipulated  that  a 
thing  shall  be  oiven  after,  or  imme- 
diately before,  tne  death  either  of  the 
stipulator  or  the  promissQr,  the  stip- 
ulation is  good. 

GALiii.  100  ;  a  viii  Sa  11;  a  iv.  11. 

A  stipulation  *pridie  qua/m  moriar'  was  held  to  be  invalid, 
because  the  date  when  the  thing  promised  became  due  could  not 
be  fixed  until  the  death  happened,  and  then  tiie  action  would  only 
be  acquired  for  or  against  the  heirs,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a 
stipulation  *  doMspost  mortem '  (Qai.  iii.  100) ;  and  a  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  heirs  only  would  be  one  in  which  the  stipulator 


13.  Post  mortem  suam  dari  sibi 
nemo  stipulari  poterat,  non  maps 
quam  post  ejus  mortem,  a  quo  stip- 
ulabatur.  Ac  ne  is,  qui  in  alicujus 
potestate  est,  postmortem  ejus  stip- 
ulari poterat,  quia  patris  vel  do- 
mini  voce  loqui  videtur.  Sed  et  si 
quis  ita  stipuletur,  *pridie  quam 
moriar,'  vel  'pridie  quam  morieris 
dari  ?  *  inutilis  erat  stipulatio.  Sed 
cum,  ut  jam  dictum  est^  ex  consensu 
contrahentium  stipulationes  valent, 
placuit  nobis  etiam  in  hunc  juris 
articulum  necessariam  inducere 
emendationem,  ut,  sive  post  mortem 
sive  pridie  quam  morietur  stipulator 
sive  promissor,  stipulatio  concepta 
est,  valeat  stipulatio. 
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had  no  interest  (note  to  paragr.  4).  Gains  sa^,  inelepana  ease 
viav/m,  eat  ex  heredia  peraona  incipere  obligationem ;  it  was  ont 
of  the  due  order  of  things  that  a  man  should  enter  into  an  obliga- 
tion on  which  no  action  could  be  brought  until  after  his  death. 
Justinian  does  away  with  all  these  subtleties. 

14.  Item  si  qnis  ita  BtipulatuB  14.  Also,  if  any  one  atipulated 
erat :  '  ri  navifl  ex  Asia  venerit,  thus,  '  If  a  certain  ship  arrives  here- 
hodie  dare  spondee?*  inutilis  erat  after  from  Asia,  do  you  engage  to 
stipulatio,  quia  praepostere  ooncepta  give  to-day  ? '  the  stipulation  would 
est.  8ed  cum  Leo  inclytie  reoorda-  be  void,  as  being  preposterous.  But, 
tionis  in  dotibus  eandem  stipulati-  since  the  Emperor  Leo,  of  glorious 
onem,  qusB  pnepostera  nuncupatur,  memory,  decided  that  such  a  stipula- 
non  esse  rejiciendam  existimavit,  no-  tion,  which  is  termedpra;po«fora,  ought 
bis  placuit,  et  huio  perf  ectum  robur  not  to  be  rejected  with  respect  to  mar- 
accommodare,  ut  non  solum  in  doti-  riage-portions,  we  have  thought  it  right 
bus,  sed  etiam  in  omnibus  valeat  to  give  it  complete  validity,  so  that  now 
hujusmodi  conoeptio  stipulationis.      everv  stipulation  made  in  this  way  is 

valid,  not  only  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage-portions, but  whatever  may  be 
its  object. 
C.  vi  23.  26. 

Such  a  stipulation  was  said  to  he  proepoatere  concepta  (i.e.  the 
things  which  should  come  poat  are  placed  prcB),  because  the  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  at  once,  and  thus  is  placed  before  (proe)  instead 
of  after  (poat)  the  fulfiJment  of  the  condition.  Under  Justinian's 
enactment  the  contract  was  binding  at  once,  but  payment  could 
not  be  enforced  until  the  condition  was  fulfilled.    (C.  vi  23.  25.) 

16.  Ita  autem  concepta  stipula-  16.  A  stipulation  made  thus,  as  ilj 

tio,  veluti  si  Titius  dicat  '  cum  for  instance,  Titius  says,  *  Do  you  pro- 
moriar,  dare  spondes,*  vel  *  cum  mise  to  give  when  I  die,'  or  '  when  you 
morieris  ? '  et  apud  veteres  utilis  die  ? '  was  considered  valid  by  the 
erat  et  nunc  valet.  ancients,  and  is  so  now. 

D.  xlv.  1.  46.  3. 

The  stipulation  was  said  to  be  valid  because  the  thing  was  to 
be  given  '  non  poat  mortem,  aed  ultimo  vitce  tempore  \  (Gai.  ii 
232.)  The  moment  when  the  performance  of  the  engagement  be- 
came due  was  fixed  before  the  time  when  the  righte  of  the  heir 
were  distinct  from  those  of  the  deceased.  A  distinction  was  drawn 
between  such  a  stipulation  and  one  dcm  pridie  qucmi  moriar 
(par.  13),  but,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  legacies,  it  rested  on 
no  sound  reason.    (Bk.  iL  Tit.  20.  35.) 

16.  Item  post  mortem  alterius  16.  We  may  also  validly  stipulate 

recte  stipulamur.  that  a  thins  shall  be  given  after  the 

death  of  a  uiird  person. 
D.  xlv.  1.  46. 1. 

The  death  of  a  third  person  was  an  uncertain  term,  which 
might  be  as  legitimately  amxed  to  a  stipulation  as  any  other  un- 
certain tima  The  reason  which  prevented  the  stipulation  i^os^ 
mortem  m^ta/m  or  tuam,  did  not  apply. 
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17.  Si  Boriptmn  faerit  in  instra- 
mento,  promiaisse  aliquem,  perinde 
habetnr,  atqne  si  mterrogatione 
prnoedente  responsnm  sit. 


17.  If  it  is  written  in  an  instni- 
ment  that  a  person  has  promised,  the 
promise  is  considered  to  have  been 
given  in  answer  to  a  precedent  in- 
terrogation. 


See  Paul,  Sent.  v.  7.  2.  Ulpian  says  (D.  ii.  14.  7.  12),  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  the  instrument  of  an  agreement,  the  words  usually 
added  were  found,  viz.  rogavit  Titiua,  apopondit  Mosviua,  the 
agreement  was  taken  to  be  a  stipulation  unless  it  was  expressly 
shown  that  it  was  in  reality  only  a  pactum. 

18.  When  many  things  are  com- 
prehended in  one  stipulation,  a  man 
binds  himself  to  all,  if  he  answers 
simply  *  I  promise  to  give  *.  But,  if 
he  promises  to  give  one  or  some  of 
the  things  stipulated  for,  he  is  bound 
only  with  respect  to  the  things  com- 
prised in  his  answer.  For,  of  the 
different  stipulations  contained  in  the 
question,  oxily  some  are  considered  to 
have  been  answered,  as  for  each  object 
a  question  and  an  answer  are  re- 
quired. 
4;  D.xlv.Ll.6. 


18.  Quotiens  plures  res  una 
Btipulatione  oomprehenduntur,  si 
quidem  promissor  simpliciter  re- 
spondeat 'dare  spondeo,'  propter 
omnes  tenetur :  si  vero  unam  ex  his 
yel  quasdam  daturum  se  si>oponderit, 
obligatio  in  his,  pro  quibus  spopon- 
derit^  oontrahitur.  Ex  pluribus  enim 
stipidationibui  una  vel  quaedam 
videntur  esse  perfects :  singulas 
enim  res  stipulari  et  ad  singulas  re- 
spondere  debemus. 

D.  xlv.  L  83. 


This  should  be  compared  with  the  cases  decided  in  paragr.  5. 


19.  Alteri  stipulari,  ut  supra 
dictum  est,  nemo  potest :  inventsB 
sunt  enim  hujusmodi  obligationes 
ad  hoc,  ut  unusquisque  sibi  adquirat, 
quod  sua  interest;  ceterum  si  alii 
detur,  nihil  interest  stipulatoris. 
Plane  si  quis  velit  hoc  facere,  poe- 
nam  stipulari  conveniet,  ut,  nisi  ita 
factum  sit,  ut  comprehensum  esset, 
committatur  pcene  stipulatio  etiam 
ei,  cujus  nihil  interest :  pcenam  enim 
cum  stipulatur  quis,  non  illud  in- 
spicitur,  quid  intersit  ejus,  sed  ^usb 
sit  quantitas  sita  in  concucione  stipu- 
lationis.  Ergo  si  quis  stipuletur 
Titio  dari,  nihil  agit;  sed  si  addi- 
derit  poenam  *  nisi  dederis,  tot  aureos 
dare  sptondes  ? '  tunc  oonmiittitur 
stipullbtio. 


19.  No  one,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
said,  can  stipulate  for  anotiier,  for  this 
kind  of  obligations  has  been  invented, 
that  every  person  may  acquire  what  it 
is  for  his  own  advantage  to  acquire  ;  but 
if  a  thing  is  given  to  another  it  is  no 
concern  of  the  stipulator.  But  if  any 
one  wishes  to  stipulate  for  another,  he 
should  stipulate  for  a  penalty  payable 
to  him,  so  that  if  the  promissor  does 
not  perform  his  promise,  the  stipulation 
for  the  penalty  may  be  valid  even  for 
a  person  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
performance  of  the  promise ;  for  when 
a  penalty  is  stipulated  for,  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  stipulator  that  is  re- 
garded, but  the  amount  fixed  in  the 
condition  of  the  stipulation.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one  stipulates  that  a  certain 
thing  shall  be  given  te  Titius,  this  is 
void ;  but  if  he  adds  a  penalty,  '  Do 
you  promise  to  give  me  so  many  aurH 
if  you  do  not  give  the  thing  te  Titius  ? ' 
this  stipulation  binds  the  promissor. 
D.  xlv.  1.  38. 17. 


20.  Sed  si  quis  stipuletur  alii 
cum  ejus  interesset,  placuit  stipu- 
lationem  valere.  Nam  si  is,  qui 
pupiili  tutelam  administrare  coepe- 
rat,  cessit  administratione  oontutori 


20.  But,  if  any  one  stipulates  for 
another,  having  himself  an  interest  in 
the  performance  of  the  promise,  the 
stipulation  has  been  decided  te  be 
vaUd.    Thus  if  he  who  hap  begun  te 
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sao  et  BtipolaiiiB  est,  rem  pnpilli 
ealvam  fore,  quoniam  interest  stip- 
tdatoris  fieri,  quod  stipulatos  est, 
earn  obligatas  faturas  esset  pnpillo, 
si  male  res  gesserit,  tenet  oUigatio. 
Ergo  et  si  ^nis  procmtttori  sao  dari 
stipulatas  sit,  stipnlatio  vires  babe- 
bit.  £t  si  oreditori  sao,  qaod  soa 
interest,  ne  forte  vel  pcona  oommit- 
tator  vel  prodia  distrahantar,  qose 
pignori  data  erant,  valet  stipulatio. 


act  as  tator  afterwards  gives  ap  the 
administration  to  bis  oo-tator,  and 
stipulates  for  the' security  of  the  estate 
of  nis  pupil,  since  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  stipulator  that  the  promise 
should  be  performed,  as  he  is  answer- 
able to  the  pupil  for  maladministration, 
the  obligation  is  binding.  So  if  a  per- 
son stipulates  that  a  thing  shall  be 
piven  to  his  procurator^  the  stipulation 
IS  effeotuaL  So,  too,  is  a  stipulation 
that  a  thing  shall  be  given  to  a  creditor 
of  the  stip^ator,  the  stipulator  having 
an  interest  in  the  performance  of  the 
promise ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  may 
avoid  becoming  liable  to  a  penal  clause, 
or  that  his  immoveables,  given  in 
pledge,  should  not  be  sold. 
38.20.  23. 

See  note  on  paragr.  4.    The  tutor  was  liable  for  all  his  co-tutor 
did.    (See  Bk.  1.  Tit.  24.  1.) 


D.  xlv.  1, 


21.  Versa  vice  qui  alium  factu- 
rum  promisit,  videtur  in  ea  esse 
causa,  ut  non  teneatur,  nisi  posnam 
ipse  promiserit 

D.  xlv. 


21.  Conversely,  he  who  undertakes 
for  the  performance   of   another,  is 
not  bound  unless  he  promises  under 
a  penalty. 
L  38.  2. 


The  law  on  this  point  is  more  accurately  stated  in  paragr.  3. 

22.  Item  nemo  rem  suam  futu-  22.  No  man  can  validly  stipulate 
ram  in  eum  casum,  quo  sua  fit,  that  a  thing  which  may  hereafter  be- 
utiliter  stipulatur.  long  to  him  shall  be  given  him  when  it 

becomes  his. 
D.  xlv.  1.  87. 


When  the  time  was  come,  the  stipulation  would  have  nothing 
on  which  to  take  effect 


23.  Si  de  alia  re  stipulator  sen- 
serit^  de  alia  promissor,  perinde 
nulla  contrahitur  obligatio,  ac  si  ad 
interrogatum  responsum  non  esset, 
veluti  si  hominem  Stichum  a  te 
stipulatus  quis  fuerit^  ta  de  Pam- 
phuio  senseris,  quem  Stichum  vocari 
credideris. 

D.  xlv. 


23.  If  the  stipulator  intends  one 
thing,  and  a  promissor  another,  an 
oUi^tion  is  no  more  contracted  than 
if  no  answer  had  been  made  to  the 
interrogation;  for  instance,  if  any  one 
has  stipulated  that  you  should  give 
Stichus,  and  you  understood  him  to 
refer  to  Pamphilus,  thinking  that 
Pamphilus  was  called  Stichus. 
L  137.  L 


Stipulatio  ex  utriueque  eonaeriau  valet  (D.  xlv.  1.  83.  1.) 
And  ii  the  seeming  consent  implied  in  pronouncing  the  words  of 
the  stipulation  was  vitiated  by  a  mistake  under  which  one  party 
spoke  of  one  thing  and  the  other  of  another,  the  stipulation  was 
void ;  but  if  the  mistake  was  only  with  reference  to  something  in, 
or  relating  to,  the  thing  they  were  speaking  of,  i.a  if  they  were 
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really  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  but  one  party  was  under  some 
misapprehension  respecting  it,  the  stipulation  was  valid.  So  it 
was  valid  if  fraud  or  violence  had  been  used  to  procure  it ;  but 
though  in  such  cases  it  was  valid,  the  rights  it  gave  were  worthless 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor,  who  always  allowed  excep- 
tionea  doli  Tnetvs,  &c.,  by  which  the  action  brought  on  the  stipu- 
lation was  repelled. 

24.  Quod  torpi  ex  causa  promis-  24.  A  promise  fotmded  on  a  base 
sum  est,  yeluti  si  quis  homicidium  consideration,  as  if  a  man  engages  to 
vel  sacrilegium  se  faoturum  pro-  commit  homioide  or  sacrilege,  is  not 
mittat,  non  yalet.  binding. 

D.  xlv.  1.  26,  27. 

A  thing  was  said  to  be  promisaum  ex  tv/rpi  ccmaa,  when  it  was 
promised,  oeing  itself  illegal  or  immoral,  or  was  the  reward,  or  de- 
pended on  the  Happening,  of  anything  illegal  or  immoral. 

25.  Gum  quis  sub  aliqua  condi-  25.  If  a  stipulation  is  conditional, 
cione  fuerit  stipulatus,  licet  ante  although  the  stipulator  dies  before 
condicionem  decesserit,  postea  ezis-  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition, 
tente  condicione,  heres  ejus  agere  yet  if,  afterwards,  the  condition  is  ac- 
potest.  Idem  est  et  a  promissoris  complished,  his  heir  can  demand  the 
parte.  execution  of  the  promise  ;    and  so, 

too,  the  heir  of  the  promissor  may  be 
sued. 
D.  xlv.  1.  57. 

26.  Qui  hoc  anno  aut  hoc  mense  26.  A  person  who  stipulates  that  a 
dari  stipulatus  sit,  nisi  omnibus  thing  shaU  be  given  to  him  in  such  a 
partibus  prsBteritis  anni  vel  mensis  year  or  month,  cannot  legally  demand 
non  recte  petet  the  tiling  promised  until  me  whole 

year  or  month  has  elapsed. 
D.  xlv.  1.  42. 

27.  Si  fundum  dari  stipuleris  vel  27.  If  you  stipulate  for  a  piece  of 
hominem,  non  poteris  continuo  ground  or  a  slave,  you  cannot  instantlj^ 
agere,  nisi  tantum  spatii  praeter-  demand  the  thing,  but  must  wait  imtil 
ierit,  quo  traditio  fieri  possit.  enough  time  has  passed  for  delivery  to 

have  been  made. 
D.  xlv.  1.  73.  pr. 

Tit.  XX.    DE  FIDEJUSSORIBUS. 

Pro  eo,  qui  nromittit,  sclent  alii  It  is  customary  that  other  persons, 

obligari,  qui  fiaejussores  appellan-  termed  fideju9S0re8j  should  bind  them- 
tur,  quos  nomines  accipere  sclent,  selves  for  the  promissor,  creditors 
diun  curant,  ut  diligentlus  sibi  cau-  ffenerally  requiring  that  they  should 
tiun  sit.  do  so  in  order  that  the  security  may  be 

greater. 
Gal  iii.  115, 117. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  Title  16  the  cases  of  persons  who 
joined  in  making  the  same  stipulation  or  who  joined  in  making 
the  same  promise.  We  now  come  to  the  cases  of  persons  who  come 
in  as  accessories  to  the  creditor  or  debtor.     Many  of  the  rules  of 

A  A 
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law  applying  to  the  correi  BtipvXandi  or  promitteTtdi  applied  to 
these  accessories ;  thus  if  payment  was  made  to  the  accessory  of 
the  creditor,  the  debtor  was  free  as  against  the  creditor ;  and  if 
the  principal  debtor  or  any  of  his  accessories  was  sued,  no  further 
action  could,  until  Justinian  permitted  it,  be  brought  by  the 
creditor  against  those  who  were  not  sued,  the  litis  eantestatio 
operating  as  an  extinction  of  the  debt. 

Besides  the  principal  parties  to  a  stipulation,  the  stipulator  and 
the  promissor,  there  might  be  accessory  parties,  called  respectively 
adatipuUxtarea  and  adpromiaaorea.  The  adatipvZator  either  re- 
ceived the  same  promise  as  his  principal  did,  and  could,  therefore, 
have  the  same  actions,  and  equailv  receive  or  exact  payment ;  or  he 
onl V  stipulated  for  a  part  of  that  for  which  the  principal  stipulated, 
and  then  his  rights  were  co-extensive  with  the  amount  of  his  own 
stipulation.  (Qai.  iii.  113.)  In  the  early  law,  the  chief  use  of  an 
adatipulator  was,  probably,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  procurator  at 
a  time  when  the  law  refused  to  iQlow  stipulations  to  be  made  by 
procuration.  A  might  make  a  stipulation,  and  know  that  at  the 
time  when  payment  would  be  due  he  would  be  abroad.  He,  there- 
fore, joined  B  in  the  stipulation,  who  could  receive  payment  or 
bring  an  action  in  his  place,  and  would  be  bound  by  an  a4:tio 
mandati  to  pay  over  to  A  whatever  he  had  received. 

Before  the  time  of  Justinian  no  one  could  stipulate  validly  for 
a  thin^  after  his  own  death  (see  Tit.  19. 13) ;  and,  therefore,  those 
who  wished  to  make  such  a  stipulation  joined  an  adstipuLator  with 
them,  and  this  adstipuLator  could  bring  an  action,  or  receive  pay- 
ment, after  the  death  of  the  stipulator.  As,  in  the  days  of  Gains, 
all  contracts  could  be  made  by  procuration,  it  appears  from  his 
account  of  the  adatipulator,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have,  that 
the  only  use  of  the  ctdatipulator  was  to  make  this  stipulation  post 
Toortem  suam  valid.     (Gai.  iii.  117.) 

The  adstvpulatoT  could  not  transmit  his  right  of  action  even  to 
his  heirs.  His  rights  were  purely  personal,  because  he  was  selected 
by  the  stipulator,  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  mandatary, 
from  motives  of  personal  confidence.     (Gai.  iii.  114.) 

The  adprowjissores  were  accessory  to  the,  promise,  in  order  to 
£^ve  the  stipulator  greater  security.  They  were  guarantees  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  (Gal  iii.  116),  and  these  guarantees  were 
termed  sponsors  when  Roman  citizens,  as  they  pledged  themselves 
by  the  word  spondeo,  a  word  which  citizens  alone  could  utter,  and 
Jideproviissores  when  peregHni  (Gal  iii  120),  because,  in  binding 
themselves,  they  used  the  expression  ^^<i«  raea  promitto. 

The  sponsores  axid  fidepromissores  held  a  position,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  exact  converse  of  the  adstipulator.  They  made  the 
same  promise  as  their  principal,  or  one  not  so  extensive,  for  they 
might  onlv  choose  to  become  guarantees  to  a  certain  extent ;  they 
could  not  bind  themselves  for  more  than  their  principal  was  bound 
for.  They  were  often  employed  to  remove  any  oDJections  that 
might  be  made  to  the  capacity  of  their  promissor,  as,  for  instance. 
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that  he  was  impubes  and  contracting  without  the  consent  of  his 
tutor.  Their  heirs  were  not  bound  (Oai.  iii  120),  and  they  might 
recover  from  their  principal  by  an  <ictio  mandati  what  they  had 
advanced  for  him.     (Gai.  iii.  127.) 

By  the  lex  Furia  (95  B.C.),  which  applied  only  to  Italy,  their 
obligation  was  only  binding  for  two  years  from  the  time  when  it 
could  have  been  enforced  against  them,  and  the  amount  of  the 
liability  of  all  was  divided  equally  among  all  living  at  the  time 
when  tiie  guarantee  could  be  enforced.    (Gai.  iii.  121.) 

These  restrictions,  the  limitation  of  the  intervention  of  spon- 
sores  And  fidepromiaaores  to  verbal  contracts,  and  their  obligation 
dying  with  them,  made  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  more 
unfettered  mode  of  becoming  surety  for  a  party  to  a  contract. 
This  was  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  the  fidejusaoreSy  who 
could  bind  themselves  by  stipulation  in  every  kind  of  obligation, 
and  who  transmitted  their  obligation  to  their  heirs.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian,  sponaorea  and  fidepromiaaarea  had  been  long  obso- 
lete, and  as,  under  his  legislation,  stipulations  poat  mortem  aua/m 
were  allowed,  there  wa.s  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  intervention 
of  adatipulatorea,  and,  consequently,  none  of  the  additional  parties 
to  a  veroal  contract,  except  fidejiMaorea,  are  nrentioned  in  the  In- 
stitutes. 

Gains  mentions  other  laws  besides  the  lex  Furia,  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  additional  parties  to  a  contract ;  and  as  the 
effect  of  some  of  their  provisions  is  traceable  in  what  we  read  with 
respect  to  fidejuaaorea  in  this  Title,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
them  here.  (1)  The  lex  Apuleia  (102  B.C.)  established  a  kind  of 
partnership  (quandam  aocietatem)  between  the  different  aponaorea 
or  fidepromiaaorea ;  any  one  of  them  who  had  paid  the  whole  debt 
could  recover  from  the  others  what  he  had  paid  in  excess  of  his  own 
share  bv  an  action  pro  aocio.  (Gai.  iii.  122.)  (2)  A  law,  the 
name  of  which  is  illegible  in  the  manuscript  of  Gains,  required 
that  the  creditor  should  give  notice  beforehand  of  the  amount  of 
the  debt  secured,  and  how  many  apoTiaorea  or  fidepromiaaorea  there 
were  to  be  ;  if  they  proved  that  such  notice  was  not  given,  they 
were  freed  from  liability.  (3)  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Furia 
(95  B.C.)  have  been  noticed  above.  (4)  A  lex  Cornelia  (81  B.C.), 
referring  not  only  to  aponaorea  and  fidepromiaaorea,  but  to  all 
sureties,  and  therefore  to  fidejuaaorea  (which,  perhaps,  shows  the 
date  of  the  first  introduction  ot  fidejuaaorea),  provided  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  no  one  could  bind  himself  for  the  same  debtor, 
to  the  same  creditor,  in  the  same  year  (idem,  pro  eodem,  apud 
eundem,,  eodem  anno),  for  more  than  20,000  sesterces;  the  promise 
was  void  as  to  the  excess.  (Gai.  iii.  124,  125.)  (5)  Lastly,  a  lex 
Publilia  gave  aponaorea  an  advantage  over  any  other  sureties,  for 
they  were  allowed,  unless  reimbursed  in  six  months,  to  recover 
from  their  principal  what  they  had  paid  by  a  special  action  (a^tio 
depenai),  and  proceed  to  personal  execution,  m^anua  inj actio, 
against  him.     (Gai.  iii  127,  and  iv.  22.) 
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Intercedere  was  the  general  term  for  paying,  becoming  bound 
for,  the  debt  of  another ;  aatisda/re  for  the  givmg  surety  for  the 
obligation  of  the  principal ;  aatisacdpere  for  the  receiving  it. 

Suretyship  might  be  created  not  only  in  the  modes  above  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  surety  oflfering  himself  as  maTidator  pecunice 
credendcB,  i.e.  bidding  the  creditor  to  lend  to  the  debtor,  and  be- 
coming responsible  for  repayment,  or  by  a  pactwm  constitutce 
pecunice,  an  undertaking  to  pay  an  ascertained  debt,  and  in  this 
case  the  debt  of  another  person.     (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  9.) 

The  aenatusconawltvmi  Velleianum  (D.  xvi.  1.  2.  1),  perhaps 
of  the  date  of  46  a.d.,  forbad  women  ever  to  bind  themselves  for 
another  person. 

1.  In  omnibus  autem  obligationi-  1.  FidejtUBores  may  be  added  in 
bus  adsnmi  posannt,  id  est  sive  re  every  kind  of  obligation,  Le.  whether 
give  verbis  sive  litteris  sive  consensn  the  obligation  is  contracted  re,  verbiSy 
contracts  fuerint.  Ac  ne  illad  qui-  litteris,  or  consensu.  Nor  is  it  material 
dem  interest,  utrum  civilis  an  nat-  whether  the  obligation  to  which  the 
iiralis  sit  obligatio,  oni  adjiciatiu-  fidejussor  is  made  an  additional  party 
fidejussor,  adeo  quidem,  ut  pro  is  civil  or  natural ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
servo  quoque  obligetur,  sive  extra-  man  may  bind  himself  as  a  fidejussor 
neus  sit,  qui  fidejussorem  a  servo  for  a  slave,  either  to  a  stranger  or  to 
accipiat,  sive  ipse  dominus  in  id,  the  master  of  the  slave,  in  respect  of 
quod  sibi  naturaJiter  debetur.  a  thing  due  by  a  natural  obligation  to 

the  person  accepting  the/id^jiiMor  from 
the  slave. 
Gai.  iii.  119 ;  D.  xlvi.  1.  8.  1,  2,  and  70.  3. 

In  omnilms  obligationibus,  including  obligations  arising  out 
of  delicts.  (D.  xlvi.  1.  8.  5.)  This  was  the  principal  advantage 
gained  by  the  introduction  ot  fidejusaorea, 

2.  Fidejussor  non  tantum  ipse  2.  A  fidejussor  not  only  binds  him- 
obligatur,  sed  etiam  heredem  obH-    self,  but  leaves  also  his  heir  boimd. 
gatum  relinquit. 

D.  xlvL  1.  4.  L 

This  was  the  second  chief  point  of  difference  between  ^ejits- 
aorea  and  aponaorea,  or  Jldepromiaaorea.  There  was  no  limit  to 
the  time  during  which  fidejuaaorea  remained  bound,  such  as  the 
lex  Furia  had  laid  down  for  the  benefit  of  aponaorea  eaidfidepro- 
miaaorea, 

3.  Fidejussor  et  pneoedere  obli-  3.  A  fidejussor  ma,y  he  sAded  either 
gationem  et  sequi  potest                      before  or  after  an  obligation  is  entered 

into. 
D.  xlvi.  1.  6.  pr.  and  2. 

Probably  the  formality  of  verbal  contracts  exacted  that  the 
words  of  the  principal  should  precede  those  of  the  accessory. 

4.  Si  plures  sint  fidejussores,  4.  Where  there  are  several  fide- 
quotquot  erunt  numero,  suiguli  in  jussores,  whatever  is  their  number, 
solidum  tenentur.  Itaque  liberum  each  is  bound  for  the  whole  debt,  and 
est  creditor!,  a  quo  veni^  solidum  the  creditor  may  demand  the  whole 
petere.     Sed  ex  epistula  divi  Ha^dri-  from  any  of  them  he  pleases.    But, 
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ani  compellitiir  creditor  a  Bingolis,  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
qui  mooo  solvendo  sint  litis  con-  tne  creditor  is  forced  to  divide  his 
testatiB  tempore,  partes  petere.  demand  between  all  those  fidejusaores 
Ideoque  si  qms  ex  fidejussoriDus  eo  who  are  solvent  at  the  tmie  of  the 
tempore  solvendo  non  sit,  hoc  cete-  HHs  eonte$t€Uio,  so  that,  if  any  of  the 
ros  onerat,  Sed  et  si  ab  ono  fide-  fidejussares  is  not  solvent  at  Uiat  time, 
jussore  creditor  totnm  consecutns  the  rest  have  so  much  additional  bur- 
fuerit,  hujtis  solius  detrimentnm  den.  Bat,  if  the  creditor  obtains  his 
erit,  si  is,  pro  quo  fidejossit,  sol-  whole  demand  from  one  of  the  fide- 
vendo  non  sit :  et  sibi  imputare  de-  juBSores,  the  whole  loss  falls  upon  him 
bet,  cum  potuerit  adjnvari  ex  epis-  alone,  if  the  principal  debtor  cannot 
tula  divi  Hadriani  et  desiderare,  at  pay ;  for  he  has  no  one  bat  himself  to 
pro  parte  in  se  detur  actio.  blame,  as  he  might  have  availed  him- 

self of  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  might  have  required 
that  no  action  shoidd  be  given  against 
him  for  more  than  his  share  of  the 
debt 
Gal  ui.  121;  D.  xlvL  1.  26. 

The  provision  of  the  lex  Furia  not  applying  io  fidejussor es, 
they  were  bound  for  all  they  had  promised ;  and  as  each  promised 
for  himself  alone,  the  one  first  sued  had  no  remedy  against  the 
o\h&r  fidejussores,  untU  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  provided  one,  and 
gave  him  what  was  called  the  beneficium  divisionis;  but  under 
the  lex  Furia,  the  liability  was  divided  among  the  different  sureties 
ipso  jure,  whereas  the  surety  first  sued  was  obliged  expressly  to 
claim  the  benefit  given  by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  (beneficium 
divisionis). 

There  were  two  other  privileges  or  benefi/yia  of  which  the  fide- 
jussor  might  avail  himself :  one  was  that  cedendarv/m  dctionum, 
by  which,  if  the  creditor,  without  suing  the  debtor,  proceeded 
against  the  fidejussor y  the  surety,  if  prepared  to  pay  the  whole 
debt,  could,  before  paying  the  creditor,  compel  him  to  make  over 
to  him  the  actions  which  belonged  to  the  stipulator,  and  thus  the 
fidejussor  could  sue  those  bound  with  him,  or  the  principal  debtor 
(D.  xlvi.  1. 17),  and  this  was  often  more  advantageous  to  the  fide- 
jussor than  having  recourse  to  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  because,  if 
the  creditor  had  taken  pledges,  they  were  transferred  to  the  fide- 
jussor,  if  the  actions  were  ^ded  to  him.  If  the  creditor  refused 
to  cede  the  actions  and  stiU  sued  tha  surety,  he  could  be  repelled 
by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.    (D.  xlvi  1.  59.) 

There  was  also  a  heneficiwm  ordinis,  or,  as  it  was  other- 
wise termed,  excv^onis  or  discussionis,  introduced  by  Justinian 
(Nov.  4.  1) ;  by  this  a  creditor  was  bound  to  sue  the  principal 
debtor  first,  and  could  only  sue  the  sureties  for  that  which  he  could 
not  recover  from  the  principal. 

5.  Fidejassores  ita  obligari  non  6.  FidejusBorea  cannot  bind  them- 

possunt,    at    plas  debean^    qoam  selves  for  more  than  the  debtor  is 

debet  is,  pro  qao  obligantor:  nam  bound  for;  becaase  their  obligation 

eorum  obngatio  accessio  est  prin-  is  accessory  to  the  principal  obliga- 

cipalis  obligationis  neo  plus  in  ac-  tion  ;  and  the  accessory  cannot  con- 

^essione  esse  potest  quam  in  prin-  tain  more  than  the  principal    They 
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cipali  re.  At  ez  diverao,  nt  minuB  may,  however,  bind  themselTea  for 
debeani,  obligari  posaunt.  Itaque  less.  Therefore,  if  the  principal  debtor 
si  reus  decern  anreos  promiserit,  promises  ten  OMim,  the  )i(ie;iiMor  may 
fidejussor  in  qoinqne  recte  obliga-  be  bound  for  five,  but  the  fidejussor 
tur:  contra  vero  non  potest  obligari  cannot  be  bound  for  ten  when  the 
Item  si  ille  pure  promiserit,  nde-  principal  debtor  is  bound  only  for  five, 
jussor  sub  condicione  promittere  Again,  when  the  principal  promises 
potest:  contra  vero  non  potest.  Non  unconditionally,  the  fiaejunor  may 
solum  enim  in  quantitatie,  sed  etiam  promise  conditionally,  but  the  con- 
in  teinpore  minus  et  plus  intellegi-  verse  case  is  not  possible.  For  the 
tur.  Hns  est  enim  statim  aliquid  terms  more  and  less  are  used  not  only 
dare,  minus  est  post  tempus  dare,     with  respect  to  quantity,  but  also  with 

respect  to  time ;  it  is  more  to  give 
a  thing  instantly,  it  is  less  to  give 
it  after  a  time. 
Gal  iiL  IIS,  126. 

6.  Si  quid  autem  fidejussor  pro  6.  If  a  fidejussor  has  made  pay- 
reo  solvent,  ejus  reciperandi  causa  ment  for  the  debtor,  he  may  have  an 
habet  cum  ao  mandati  judicium.       <ictio  mandati  against  him  to  recover 

what  he  has  paioL 
Gai.  iiL  127. 

If  he  had  intervened  without  the  knowledge  of  ihe  principal,  he 
would  have  an  actio  riegotiorumgeatorum,  not  mcmdati(Tit,  27. 1 ); 
and  he  would  have  neither  of  these  actions  if  he  had  intervened  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  principal,  though  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  had  not  an  actio  utiUa.  (D.  xvii.  1.  40.)  Justinian 
declared  that  he  should  have  no  action  at  all.    (C.  ii.  19.  24.) 

7.  Qndoe  fidejussor  plerumque  7.  A  fidejussor  may  bind  himself 
ita  accipitur :  rj  tfijj  mWct  xcXrvw,  in  Greek,  by  using  the  expression 
\4ym,  BiXm  sive  ffovkoiuu :  sed  et  si  i^  cfm  wiarti  KtXfvm  (I  order  upon 
^i;fu  dixerit,  pro  eo  erit»  ac  si  dixerit  my  faith),  \iyiu  (I  say),  BtXm  or 
Xcy«.  ffovkofjuu    (I    wish) ;  if  he    uses    the 

word  ^i;fu,  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
Xcyv. 
D.  xlvL  1.  8.  pr. 

The  appropriate  Latin  formula  was,  *  Idem  fide  mea  eaaejubeo* 
but  this  formula  was  probably  never  insisted  on,  as  the  formul» 
*  spondeo '  and  '  idem  fide  mea  prom/itto '  were. 

8.  In  stipulationibus  fidejuss-  8.  It  is  a  ffeneral  rule  in  all  stipu> 
orum  sciendum  est  generaliter  hoc  lations  of  fidejussores^  that  whatever 
accii>i,  ut,  quodcumque  scriptum  sit  is  stated  in  writing  to  have  been  done, 
^uasi  actum,  videatur  etiam  actum :  is  considered  really  to  have  been  done, 
ideoque  constat,  si  quis  se  scripserit  If,  therefore,  any  one  stotes  in  writing 
fidejussisse,  videri  omnia  sollem-  that  he  has  bound  himself  as  a  fide- 
niter  acta.  jussor^  it  is  presumed  that    all  the 

necessary  forms  were  observed. 
D.  xlv.  1.  30. 

Cautio  was  the  general  term  for  the  documentary  evidence  of 
a  contract. 
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Tit.  XXI.    DE  LITTERARUM  OBLIGATIONE. 


Olim  Bcriptura  fiebat  obligatio, 
qtiSB  nominibus  fieri  dicebator :  qnsB 
nomina  hodie  non  sunt  in  ubu. 
Plane  m  quia  debere  se  scripBerit, 
qnod  numeratum  ei  non  est,  de 
pecunia  minime  nnmerata  post  mnl- 
tnm  temporis  exceptionem  opponere 
non  potest:  hoc  enim  sapissime 
oonstitatom  est  Sic  fit,  at  et  hodie, 
dnm  qneri  non  potest,  soriptnra 
obligetor:  et  ex  ea  nascitor  con- 
dictio,  oessante  scilicet  verbomm 
obligatione.  Mnltum  antem  tern- 
pus  in  hao  exoeptione  antea  qtudem 
ex  pxincipalibns  constitationious  ns- 
qne  ad  quinquennium  procedebat: 
sed  ne  creditores  diutius  possint 
suis  pecuniis  fondtan  demudarir 
per  constitutionem  nostram  tempus 
coartatum  est^  ut  ultra  biennii  metas 
hujusmodi  exceptio  minime  exten- 
datur. 


Formerly  there  was  made  by  writ- 
ing a  kind  of  obligation,  which  was 
said  to  bemadenomtm^iM  (by  booking 
debts).  These  nomina  are  now  no 
longer  in  use.  But  if  any  one  states 
in  writing  that  he  owes  a  sum  which 
has  never  really  been  told  out  to  him,  he 
cannot,  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed, 
use  the  exception  non  numerat»  pec- 
uniae Le.  that  the  money  has  not  been 
told  out.  This  has  been  often  de- 
cided by  imperial  constitutions ;  and 
thus,  even  at  the  present  day,  as 
he  cannot  relieve  hunself  from  pay- 
ment, he  is  bound  by  the  writing, 
and  the  writing  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
diction,  in  the  essence,  that  is,  of 
any  verbal  obligation.  The  length  of 
time  fixed  as  barring  this  exception, 
was,  under  imperial  constitutions  ante- 
cedent to  our  time,  not  less  than  five 
vears.  But,  that  creditors  might  not 
be  exposed  too  long  to  the  risk  of 
being  defrauded  of  their  money,  we 
have  shortened  the  time  by  our  con- 
stitution, and  this  exception  cannot 
now  be  used  beyond  the  space  of  two 
years. 
Gai.  ill.  128-134;  C.  iv.  30. 14. 

A  contract  was  said  to  be  formed  litteris  when  it  originated  in 
a  certain  entry  or  statement  of  it  being  made  in  the  books  of  the 
creditor  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor.  Regularity  in  keeping 
accounts,  and  in  entering  all  matters  of  business  in  a  private 
ledger,  was  considered  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  failure  in  this  duty  as  an  almost  insupposable 
act  of  negligence  and  dishonesty.  (See  pro  Roacio,  3.  1  and  3.) 
Events,  as  they  occurred,  were  jotted  down  in  rough  memorandums 
called  adversaria,  and  these  were  transferred  at  least  once  a  month 
to  the  ledger  (codex  or  tabuloe).  It  was  probably  only  this  ledger 
which  had  any  legal  importance.  If  any  one  put  down  in  his  ledger 
that  he  had  advanced  such  a  sum  of  money  to  another  (expensvmi 
ferre),  this  entry  (expensilatio)  was  an  admissible  proof  of  the  fact 
If  the  debtor  also  had  made  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  ledger 
(acceptvmi  referre,  acceptilatio\  the  tallying  of  the  two  together 
made  what  was  called  an  obligatio  litteris.  These  two  entries  had, 
in  fact,  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if  the  two  parties  had  entered 
into  a  stipulation.  But  this  was  not  all :  the  creditor  was  not  to  be 
placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  debtor,  whose  wilful  or  acci- 
dental negligence,  preventing  a  proper  entry,  might  make  the 
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obligation  fail.  The  real  source  of  the  obligation  was  taken  to  be 
the  consent  of  the  debtor  to  the  entry  made  by  the  creditor.  If 
the  debtor  made  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  ledger,  this  was  a 
conclusive  proof  that  he  nad  consented  to  the  creditor's  entry ; 
but  if  he  did  not,  then  the  creditor  might  still  prove,  in  any  way 
that  he  could,  that  he  had  really  made  his  entry  with  the  debtor's 
consent.  Of  course,  if  he  had  really  paid  the  money  over,  this,  if 
proved,  would  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  debtor  had  consented. 

The  foundation  of  this  contract  litteris  being  either  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  certain  by  the  creditor,  or  simply  the  statement  in 
the  codex  that  a  sum  certain  was  due  by  the  debtor,  the  obligation 
was  always  for  a  sum  certain,  and  was  therefore  enforced  by  can- 
dictio  certif  more  usually  termed  simply  condictio. 

As  the  creditor  put  down  the  name  of  his  debtor,  the  word 
'  nomen '  came  to  signify  abook-debt ;  and  Gains  speaks  of '  nomina 
tranacripticia  \  He  says  tranacriptio  took  place  (I)  a  re  iv  per- 
sonam, as  when  something  being  already  owed,  as,  for  instance, 
under  a  contract  of  sale  or  of  letting  to  hire,  the  debtor  assented 
to  the  creditor  making  an  entry  of  the  debt  (Gai.  iii.  129):  this 
operated  as  a  novatio  (see  Introd.  sec.  89)  of  the  old  debt,  and 
the  creditor  oould  now  employ  a  condictio  to  enforce  his  claim  ; 
(2)  the  tranacriptio  took  place  aperaona  inperaona/nt,  viz.  when 
one  man  took  on  himself  tne  debt  of  another.  (Gai.  iii.  130.)  In 
both  cases  the  effect  was  that  the  debtor  recognised  that  a  fictitious 
loan  had  been  made  to  him.  He  assented  to  its  being  recorded  in 
the  codex  that  he  had  received  in  account  what  he  owed  on  the 
sale,  or  what  the  third  person,  whose  debt  he  was  taking  over,  had 
received. 

These  contracts  were  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  Peregrini 
had,  as  a  substitute,  ayngraphoByaigned  by  both  parties,  or  chiro- 
grapha,  signed  only  by  the  debtor,  and  retained  by  the  creditor. 
The  ayn^raphoB  and  chirographa  were  not  mere  proofs  of  a  con- 
tract, but  were  instruments  on  which  an  action  could  be  brought, 
and  the  making  of  which  operated  as  a  novation  of  an  existing 
debt. 

In  every  period  of  the  law,  if  there  was  a  formal  verbal  con- 
tract, the  written  contract  was  thought  subsidiary,  and  was  merged 
in  the  stipulation :  as  the  text  says,  naacitur  coTidictio,  ceaaante 
acilicet  verhorv/ra  obligatione. 

An  entry  by  a  creditor  might  either  profess  to  create  an  obli- 
gation (the  obligatio  litteria  properly  so  called),  or  to  operate  as  a 
novatio.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  open  to  the  alleged  debtot 
to  show  that  he  had  never  consented,  i.e.  that  there  was  no  con- 
tract. In  the  latter  case,  when  the  debtor  had  not  really  re- 
ceived the  money,  the  praetor  permitted  him  to  repel  the  action  of 
the  creditor  by  an  exception  called  the  '  exceptio  non  numeratce 

?)ecunioBy   by  which  the  debtor  insisted  that  the  money  which 
ormed  the  consideration  of  the  obligation  had  never  been  told  or 
counted  out  to  him ;  and  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  as  to 
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exceptions  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  13.  pr.  note),  the  burden  of  proof  was 
considered  to  fall  on  the  plaintiff,  i.e.  the  creditor.  It  was  for 
him  to  prove  that  he  had  paid  the  money,  not  for  the  debtor  to 
prove  that  he  had  not. 

This  power  of  calling  on  the  creditor  to  prove  that  he  had 
really  made  the  loan  was  extended  to  cases  where  the  debtor  had 
not  gone  through  the  form  of  the  contract  litteriSy  but  had  merely 
given  a  general  acknowledgment  of  debt  {cautio)^  such  as  is  spoken 
of  in  the  text  Although  cautionea  were  not  properly  contracts, 
but  proofs  of  a  contract,  yet,  as  they  were  protected  by  the  same 
exception  (C.  iv.  30.  3),  they  were  equivalent  to  and  superseded 
contracts  litteria.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  text  uses  the  words 
8criptv/ra  obligetur,  as  if  the  obligation  was  created  by  the  writing. 
This  may  account  for  Justinian  at  once  telling  us  that  contracte 
litteria  were  obsolete,  and  yet  giving  them  a  place  in  the  Institutes. 

After  a  certain  number  of  years — first  one,  then  five,  and  fixed 
by  Justinian  at  two — the  debtor  was  bound  by  the  writing  conclu- 
sively. (C.  iv.  30.  14.)  During  this  period,  however,  the  debtor 
who  had  not  really  received  the  money  need  not  wait  to  be  sued ; 
he  might  protest  in  a  public  act  against  any  writing  by  which  he 
admitted,  or  was  alleged  to  have  admitted,  a  debt,  or  bring  an 
action  against  the  creditor  to  compel  him  to  give  it  up  (C.  iv.  30. 
7) ;  and  a  constitution  in  the  Code  (iv.  30.  14.  4)  permitted  him 
to  make  his  exception  perpetual  by  a  formal  announcement  to  the 
creditor  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  by  his  going  through  certain 
forms.  If  it  was  proved  that  the  debtor  had  falsely  denied  having 
received  what  he  had  really  received,  Justinian  ordered  by  a  Novel 
(18.  8)  that  he  should  pay  double  the  amount 

Tit.  XXII.    DE  CONSENSU  OBLIGATIONE. 

Consensu  fiunt  obligationes   in  Obligations  are  formed  by  the  mere 

emptionibns  venditionibus,  location-  consent  of  the  parties  in  the  contracts 
ibus  condactiombQS,  societatibuSi  of  sale,  of  letthig  to  hire,  of  partner- 
mandatis.  Ideo  autem  istis  modis  ship,  and  of  mandate.  An  obligation 
consensu  dicitur  obligatio  contrahi,  is,  in  these  cases,  said  to  be  made  by 
quia  neque  scriptura  neque  prsesen-  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  be- 
tia  omnimodo  opus  est,  ac  ne  dari  cause  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
quidquam  neoesse  est,  ut  substan-  writing,  nor  even  for  the  presence  of 
tiam  capiat  obligatio,  sedsufficiteos,  the  parties;  nor  is  it  requisite  that 
qui  negotium  gerunt,  consentire.  anything  should  be  given  to  make  the 
U nde  inter  absentes  quoque  talia  contract  binding,  but  the  mere  consent 
negotia  contrahimtur,  v^uti  per  of  those  between  whom  the  transaction 
epistulam  aut  per  nuntium.  Item  .is  carried  on  suffices.  Thus  these  con^ 
in  his  contractmus  alter  alteri  obli-  tracts  may  be  entered  into  by  those 
eatur  in  id,  quod  alteram  alteri  ex  who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
bono  et  squo  pnestare  oportet,  cum  by  means  of  letters,  for  instance,  or  of 
alioquin  in  verborum  obligationibus  messengers.  In  these  contracts  each 
alius  stipuletur,  alius  promittat.  party  is  bound  to  the  other  to  render 

him  all  that  equity  demands,  while  in 
verbal  obligations  one  party  stipulates 
and  the  other  promises. 
Gal  iii.  135-138. 
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We  now  paas  to  oontrads  which  belong  to  the  jus  gerdiufn, 
which  have  nothing  of  the  pecoliar  characteristicB  of  the  old  dvil 
law  of  Borne,  and  which  are  perfected  by  the  simple  consent  of 
the  parties.  As  is  remarked  m  the  concluding  woixls  of  the  text^ 
these  oontrads  by  simple  consent,  nnlike  the  contracts  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are  bilateral ;  there  is  something  which 
binds  both  parties ;  whereas  the  older  and  peculiarly  Soman  con- 
tracts were  only  unilateral.  In  a  stipulation,  for  instance,  it  was 
only  the  promissar  that  was  bound.  CoTnmodatum^  depos/ituniy 
and  pignus  were  only  bilateral  in  the  sense  that  they  gave  rise  to 
actwneB  cantrariw  under  certain  circumstances^  so  that  then  both 
parties  were  bound  by  them.  These  contracts  'corwensu'  were 
not  enforced  by  actions  atricti  jv/ris,  such  as  were  proper  to  the 
peculiarly  Soman  contracts  of  viutv/wm,  stipulation,  and  contracts 
made  liMeris,  but  by  actions  ' boncB  fidei'  i.e.  pr»torian  actions, 
in  which  equitable  principles  were  permitted  to  govern  the  decision. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  106.) 


Trr.  XXni.    DE  EMPTIONE  ET  VENDITIONE. 


Emptio  ei  yenditio  oontrabilnr, 
suDolatque  de  pietio  oonvenerii, 
quamvis  nondnm  pretimn  nmnera- 
tam  nt  ac  ne  am  quidem  data 
faerii.  Nam  qnod  aim  nomine 
datnr,  argomentom  eat  empiionia 
ei  venditionia  oontraotn.  Sed  hme 
qoidem  de  emptioniboB  et  vendi- 
^oniboa,  qusB  sine  scriptnra  conais- 
tont,  optinere  oporiet :  nam  nihil  a 
nobia  m  hnjnamodi  venditionibna 
innovatmn  esL  In  hia  aatem,  qiUB 
Bcripttira  oonficinntnr,  non  aliter 
perl eotam  eeae  emptionem  ei  vendi- 
tionem  oonsiiiaimiia,  niai  et  insira- 
menta  empiionia  faerini  conaoripta 
vel  manu  propria  conirahentiimi, 
▼el  ab  alio  qnidem  acripia,  a  oon- 
trahente  ooiem  aabBoripta  ei^  si  per 
iabellionem  finnt^  nisi  et  comnle- 
tionea  acoeperint  et  fueiint  partibnB 
abaolato.  Donee  enim  aliqnid  ex 
hia  deeat,  et  pconitentis  loooa  eat 
et  poteat  emptor  vel  venditor  aine 
poena  recedere  ab  emptione.  Ita 
iamen  impune  recedere  eia  ooncedi- 
maa,  niai  jam  atramm  nomine  ali- 
qnid f  nerit  datum :  hoc  etenim  anb- 
aecuto,  aive  in  aoriptia  aive  aine 
aoriptia  venditio  oelebrata  eat,  ia, 
qui  recuaai  adimplere  contractmn, 
ai  quidem  emptor  eat,  perdit,  quod 
demt,  ai  vero  venditor,  duplum 
reatitaere  compellitur,  licet  nihil 
auper  arria  expreaaum  eat. 

Gai.  iiL  139; 


The  ooniraci  of  aale  ia  f onned  aa 
aoon  aa  the  price  ia  agreed  upon, 
although  it  haa  not  yet  be«n  paid,  nor 
even  an  eameat  given ;  for  what  ia 
given  aa  an  eameat  only  aervea  aa 
proof  that  the  contract  haa  been  made. 
Thia  muat  be  underatood  of  aalea  made 
without  writing;  for  with  regard  to 
theae  we  have  made  no  alteration  in 
the  law.  Bni^  where  there  ia  a  writ* 
ten  contract^  we  have  enacted  that  a 
aale  ia  not  to  be  conaidered  oompleted 
nnleaa  an  inatrument  of  aale  haa  been 
drawn  up,  being  either  written  by  the 
contracting  parties,  or  at  leaai  aigned 
by  them,  if  written  by  others;  or 
if  drawn  up  by  a  tdoelliOj  it  muat 
be  formally  complete  and  finiahed 
throughout;  for  aa  long  aa  any  of 
theae  requirements  ia  wantinff,  there 
ia  room  to  retract,  and  either  the 
buyer  or  aeUer  may  retract  without 
suffering  loss:  that  is,  if  no  earnest 
has  been  given.  If  earnest  haa  been 
given,  then,  whether  the  contract  waa 
written  or  unwritten,  the  purchaser,  if 
he  refuses  to  fulfil  it,  loses  what  he  haa 
given  as  earnest,  and  the  seller,  if  he 
refuses,  has  to  restore  double ;  althoueh 
no  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the 
earnest  was  expressly  made. 


C.  iv.  21. 17. 
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The  contract  of  sale  belonging  to  the  jvs  gentium  was  at- 
tended with  none  of  those  material  symbols  which  characterised 
the  formation  of  contracts  under  the  dvil  law.  Directly  one  per- 
son agreed  to  sell  a  particular  thing,  and  another  to  buy  it,  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  money,  the  contract  was  complete '  no  thing  need  be 
delivered,  no  money  paid,  in  order  that  an  obligation  should  arise. 
On  the  mutual  consent  being  given,  the  seller  was  bound  to  de- 
liver, the  buyer  to  pay  the  price.  The  change  which  Justinian 
here  introduced  is  that,  when,  in  giving  this  mutual  consent,  they 
agree  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  shall  be  reduced  to  writing, 
they  shall  be  considered  not  to  have  consented  to  the  contract 
until  all  the  formalities  have  been  gone  through. 

The  arrcb  were  either  signs  of  a  bargain  having  been  struck, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  buyer  deposited  his  ring  with  the  seller 
(D.  xix.  1.  11.  6),  or  consisted  of  an  advance  of  a  portion  of  the 
purchase-money.  They  were  also  intended  as  a  proof  that  the  pur- 
chase had  been  made.  Justinian  gave  these  deposits  a  new  charac* 
ter  by  making  them  the  measures  of  a  forfeit  m  case  either  party 
wished  to  rec^e  from  his  bar^in,  it  beingopen  to  either  party  to 
retract  if  he  chose  to  incur  this  forfeit.  This  power  of  retracting 
by  forfeiture  of  the  deposit,  or  double  its  value,  was  a  great  change 
in  the  law ;  and  when  Justinian  says  nihil  in  hujusmodi  venditir- 
onihua  innovatum  est,  he  must  be  understood  only  to  be  referring 
to  unwritten  contracts  of  sale  in  which  there  was  no  deposit  made 
as  earnest.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  text  that  this  power  of  re- 
tractation was  given  whether  the  contract  was  made  with  writing 
or  without. 

Besides  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  there  must,  in  a  contract  of  sale, 
be  a  fixed  price  and  a  particular  thing  dbld.  The  jurists  are  very 
minute  in  their  distinctions  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  sold.  There 
is  a  distinction  with  regard  to  things  future  and  uncertain  forming 
the  object  of  a  sale,  which  is  worth  mentioning.  Either  a  propor- 
tionate price  may  be  agreed  to  be  paid  on  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  things  that  may  be  actually  realised,  as  '  so  much  a  head 
for  all  the  fish  I  catch  to-day,'  whidi  is  termed  rei  speratcB  emptio ; 
or  a  definite  sum  may  be  agreed  on  as  the  price  of  the  possibilitv 
of  any  number  of  things,  more  or  less,  being  realised,  as  '  so  much 
for  the  chance  of  all  the  fish  I  catch  to-day ' ;  and  this  was  termed 
spei  emptio.     (D.  xviii.  1.  8.  1.) 

1.  Fretinm  autem  constitui  opor-  1.  It    is   necessary   that    a  price 

let :  nam  nulla  emptio  sine  pretio  should  be  agreed  upon,  for  there  can 

esse  potest     Sed  et  certum  pre-  be  no  sale  without  a  price.    And  the 

tium  esse  debet.     Alioquin  si  ita  price  must  be  fixed  and  certain.    If 

inter  aliquos  convenerit,  ut,  quanti  the  parties  agree  that  the  thing  shall 

Titius  rem  sestimaverit,    tanti    sit  be  sold  at  &e  sum  at  which  Titius 

empta :  inter  veteres  satis  abunde-  shall  value  it,  it  was  a  question  much 

que  hoc  dubitabatur,  sive  constat  debated  among  the  ancients,  whether 

venditio  sivenon.  Sed  nostra  decisio  in  sudi  a  case  there  is  a  sale  or  not. 

ita  hoc  oonstituit,  ut,  quotiens  sic  We  have  decided,  that  when  a  sale  is 

composita  sit  venditio  '  quanti  ille  made  for  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  third 

Kstimaverit,'   sub    hao    condicione  person,  the  contract  shall  be  binding 
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staret  oontraotos,  at,  si  qnidem  ipse, 
<}ui  nominattis  est,  pretium  defin- 
ierit,  omnimodo  secundum  ejus  ss- 
timationem  et  pretium  persolvatur 
et  res  tradatur,  ut  venditio  ad  effec- 
tum  perducatur,  emptore  quidem  ex 
empto  acUone,  venoitore  autem  ex 
vendito  agente.  Sin  autem  ille,  qui 
nominatus  est,  vel  noluerit  vel  non 
potuerit  pretium  definire,  tunc  pro 
nihilo  esse  venditionem,  quasi  nuUo 
pretio  statute.  Quod  jus  cum  in 
venditionibus  nobis  placuit,  non  est 
absurdum  et  in  locationibus  et  con- 
ductionibus  trahere. 


under  this  condition — ^that  if  this  third 
person  does  fix  a  price,  the  price  to 
be  paid  shall  be  that  which  he  fixes, 
and  the  thing  shall  be  delivered, 
so  that  the  sale  becomes  complete, 
the  purchaser  having  the  cictio  ex 
empto,  and  the  seller  having  that 
ex  vendito.  But  if  he  will  not  or 
cannot  fix  a  price,  the  sale  is  then 
void,  as  being  made  without  any  price 
being  fixed  on.  This  decision,  which 
we  have  adopted  with  respect  to  sales, 
may  reasonably  be  made  to  apply  to 
contracts  of  letting  on  hire. 


Gai.  iii  140;  C.  iv.  38.  15. 


2.  Item  pretium  in  numerata 
pecunia  consistere  debet.  Nam  in 
ceteris  rebus  an  pretium  esse  possit, 
veluti  homo  aut  fundus  aut  toga 
alterius  rei  pretium  esse  possit,  value 
qusrebatur.  Sabinus  et  Cassius 
etiam  in  alia  re  putant  posse  pretium 
consistere:  unde  illud  e%%  quod 
vulgo  dicebatur,  per  permutationem 
rerum  emptionem  et  venditionem 
contrahi  eamque  speciem  emptionis 
venditionisque  vetustissimam  esse : 
argumentoque  utebantur  Greeco 
poeta  Homero,  qui  aJiqua  parte  ex- 
ercitum  Achivorum  vinum  sibi  oom- 
parasse  ait  permutatis  quibusdam 
rebus,  his  verois  : — 
*Ev^ev      Sp*    olvi(ovTo    KapijKOfioatvTts 

^AXXoi  fifv  xoXi^t  SKKoi  d'  aiB»vi  <r^' 

^AXXm  dc  piyois,  SKkoi   d*  avTJjtri  ^6- 

Diversse  scholse  auctores  contra 
sentiebant  aliudque  esse  existima- 
bant  permutationem  rerum,  aliud 
emptionem  et  venditionem.  Alio- 
quin  non  posse  rem  expediri,  permu- 
tatis rebus,  quse  videatur  res  venisse 
et  quse  pretii  nomine  data  esse : 
nam  utramque  videri  et  venisse  et 
pretii  nomine  datam  esse,  rationem 
non  patL  Sed  Proculi  sententia 
dicentis,  permutationem  propriam 
esse  speciem  contractus  a  vendi- 
tione  separatam,  merito  prevaluit, 
cum  et  ipse  aUis  Homericis  versibus 
adjuvatur  et  validioribus  rationibus 
argumentatur.  Quod  et  anteriores 
divi  principes  admiserunt  et  in 
Qostris  digestis  latins  significatur. 


2.  The  price  should  consist  in  a  sum 
of  money.  It  has  been  much  doubted 
whether  it  can  consist  in  anything  else, 
as  in  a  slave,  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  toga. 
Sabinus  and  Cassius  thought  that  it 
could.  And  it  is  thus  that  it  ia  com- 
monly said  that  exchange  is  a  sale, 
and  that  this  form  of  sale  is  the  most 
ancient.  The  testimony  of  Homer  was 
quoted,  who  in  one  place  says  that  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  procured  wine  by 
an  exchange  of  certain  things.  The 
passage  is  this : — 

'  ^e  long-haired  Achseans  pro- 
cured wine,  some  by  giving  copper, 
others  by  giving  shining  steel,  others 
by  giving  hides,  others  by  giving  oxen, 
others  by  giving  slaves  \ 

The  authors  of  the  opposite  school 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion:  they 
thought  that  exchange  was  one  thing 
and  sale  another.  Otherwise,  in  an 
exchange,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  which  was  the  thing  sold,  and 
which  the  thing  given  as  the  price ; 
for  it  was  contrary  to  reason  to  con- 
sider each  thing  as  at  once  sold,  and 
given  as  the  price.  The  opinion  of 
Proculus,  who  maintained  that  ex- 
change is  a  particular  kind  of  contract 
distinct  from  sale,  has  deservedly  pre- 
vailed, as  it  is  supported  by  other 
lines  from  Homer,  and  by  still  more 
weighty  reasons.  This  view  has  been 
adopted  by  former  emperors,  and  has 
been  fully  treated  of  in  our  Digest. 


Gai.  iii  141 ;  D.  xviii  1.  1 ;  C.  iv.  64.  7. 
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A  sale  and  an  exchange  differ  so  little  that  it  might  seem  natu- 
ral to  treat  the  promise  to  exchange  as  raising  an  obligation  equally 
with  the  promise  to  deliver  a  thing  sold ;  it  was  indeed  the  opinion 
of  the  Sabinians  that  it  did  so  ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail, 
and  the  law  recognised  no  obligation  as  existing  under  an  agree- 
ment to  exchange  unless  one  party  had  delivered  to  the  other  the 
thing  he  had  promised  Ex  pladto  permutationia  re  nulla  secuta, 
constat  nerrnni  a^tion^m  competere.  (C.  iv.  64.  3.)  Thus  the 
distinction  between  sale  and  exchange  was  that  in  the  former  the 
contract  was  made  consen^au,  in  the  other  re :  when  one  party  had 
delivered  the  thing;  the  other  was  obliged  to  give  the  other 
thing.  Permutatio  ex  re  tradita  initiv/m  obligationi  prcebet, 
(D.  xix.  4.  1.2.) 

In  a  contract  of  sale  the  seller  was  not  bound  to  make  the  buyer 
absolute  master  (d'Omimba)  of  the  thing  sold,  as  he  would  have 
been  in  a  stipulation.  (D.  xviii.  1.  25. 1.)  What  he  was  bound  to 
do  was  this :  1st.  He  was  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  itself  (prce- 
sta/rey  tradere)  (D.  xix.  1. 11.  2),  to  give  free  and  uncfisturbed  pos- 
session of  it  (poaaeasioTieTn  vacuam  tradere)  (D.  xix.  1.  2.  1),  and 
to  give  lawfmjpossession  of  it  (prceatare  licere  habere).  (D.  xix.  1. 
30. 1.)  2ndly.  He  was  bound,  if  the  buyer  was  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session by  the  real  owner  (which  was  termed  evictio),  to  recompense 
him  for  what  he  lost.  (D.  xix.  1.  11.  2.)  And  3r(ily.  To  secure 
the  buyer  against  secret  faults ;  if  such  faults  were  discovered^ 
either  compensation  might  be  claimed  by  an  actio  asatimatoria, 
reducing  the  price  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  according  as  the 
seller  had  or  had  not  Imowledge  of  the  defect  (D.  xix.  1.  13), 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  the  contract  might  be  rescinded  by 
an  a^tio  reahibitoriaf  and  the  thing  returned  (which  was  termed 
redhibitio — redhiJ>ere  eat  facere  ut  ruraua  habeat  venditor  quod 
habuerity  D.  xxi.  1.  21.  pr.).  In  order  to  fortify  his  position,  the 
buyer  could  stipulate  with  the  seller,  that  he  would  give  him  the 
free  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  thing,  and  that  he  would 
pay  the  buyer  double  the  price  if  the  buyer  was  evicted.  The 
buyer  would  then  have  an  action  ex  atipulatu  to  enforce  the 
undertaking.  Even  if  there  was  no  such  stipulation  actually  made, 
yet  after  it  had  become  usual  to  make  such  stipulations,  custom  was 
held  to  have  so  far  imported  the  promise  into  the  contract  of  sale 
that  the  buyer,  in  bringing  the  action  appropriate  to  his  contract, 
actio  ex  empto,  could  obtain  double  the  price  in  case  of  eviction, 
as  this  action  was  bonce  Jidei,  i.e.  the  parties  could  be  placed  in  a 
fair  position  towards  each  other,  and  it  was  considered  tnat  to  have 
given  the  promise  to  pay  double  the  price  in  case  of  eviction  was 
a  duty  of  the  seller.    (D.  xxi.  2.  2.) 

The  buyer  was  bound  to  make  the  seller  the  real  owner  of 
the  money  paid  as  the  price  (eTnptor  nv/mmoa  venditoria  facere 
cogitur^  D.  xix  1. 11.  2),  and  was  also  bound  to  pay  interest  on 
the  purchase-money  from  the  day  when  he  had  received  the 
thing  sold.    (D.  xix.  1.  13.  20.) 
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The  lines  cited  in  the  text  are  from  R.  vii.  472 ;  probably  the 
alii  versus  alluded  to  are  those  describing  the  exchange  between 
Olaucus  and  Diomede  {R.  vi.  235). 


3.  Cum  autem  emptio  et  venditio 
oontraota  sit  (quod  effioi  diximua, 
simulatque  de  pretio  oonvenerit, 
oum  sine  scriptura  res  agitur),  peri- 
culum  rei  venditsB  statim  ad  emp- 
torem  pertinet,  tametsi  adhuo  ea 
res  emptori  tradita  non  sit  Itaque 
si  homo  mortuus  sit  vel  aliqua  parte 
corporis  Iibsus  fuerit,  aut  sedes  totse 
aut  aliqua  ex  parte  incendio  oonsump- 
to  faerint,  aut  fundus  vi  fluminis 
totus  vel  aliqua  ex  parte  ablatus  sit, 
sive  etiam  immdaiione  aqu»  aut 
arboribuB  turbine  dejectis  longe 
minor  aut  deterior  esse  coeperit : 
«mptori8  damnum  est,  oui  neoesse 
est,  licet  rem  non  fuerit  naotus, 
pretium  solvere.  Quidquid  enim 
-sine  dolo  et  culpa  venditoris  accidit, 
in  eo  venditor  securus  est.  Sed  et 
si  post  emptionem  fundo  aJiquid  per 
alluvionem  acoessit,  ad  emptoris 
commodum  pertinet :  nam  et  oom- 
modum  ejus  esse  debet,  cujus  peri- 
culiun  est.  Quodsi  fugerit  homo, 
qui  veniit,  aut  subreptus  fuerit,  ita  ut 
neque  dolus  neque  culpa  venditoris 
interveniat,  animadvertendimi  erit, 
an  custodiam  ejus  usque  ad  traditio- 
nem  venditor  susceperit  Sane  enim, 
si  susceperit,  ad  ipsius  periculum  is 
casus  pertinet:  si  non  susceperit, 
securus  erit.  Idem  et  in  ceteris  ani- 
maJibus  ceterisque  rebus  inteUegi- 
mus.  Utique  tamen  vindicationem 
rei  et  oonoictionem  ezhibere  debe- 
bit  emptori,  quia  sane,  qui  rem  non- 
dum  emptori  tradidit,  adhuc  ipse 
dominus  est.  Idem  est  etiam  de 
furti  et  de  damni  injurin  actione. 


D.  xviii.  6.  8.  pr. 


8.  As  soon  as  the  sale  is  contracted, 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  made 
without  writing,  when  the  parties 
have  agreed  on  the  price,  all  risk 
attaching  to  the  thing  sold  falls  upon 
the  purchaser,  although  the  thing  has 
not  yet  been  delivered  to  him.  There- 
fore, if  the  slave  sold  dies  or  receives 
an  injury  in  any  part  of  his  body,  or 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  house  is 
burnt,  or  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
Ifiuad  is  carried  away  by  the  force  of  a 
flood,  or  is  diminished  or  deteriorated 
by  an  inimdation,  or  by  a  tempest  mak- 
ing havoc  with  the  trees,  the  loss  falls 
on  the  purchaser,  and  although  he 
does  not  receive  the  thing,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  price,  for  the  seller 
does  not  suffer  for  anything  which 
happens  without  any  fraud  or  fault 
of  his.  On  the  other  hand,  if  after 
the  sale  the  land  is  increased  by 
alluvion,  it  is  the  purchaser  who  re- 
ceives the  advantage,  for  he  who  bears 
the  risk  of  harm  ought  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  all  that  is  advantageous.  But 
if  a  slave  who  has  been  sold  runs 
away  or  is  stolen,  without  any  fraud 
or  fault  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  we 
must  inquire  whether  the  seller  under- 
took to  keep  him  safely  until  he  was 
delivered  over;  if  he  undertook  this 
what  happens  is  at  his  risk ;  if  he  did 
not  undertake  it,  he  is  not  responsible. 
The  same  would  hold  in  the  case  of 
any  other  animal  or  any  other  thing. 
But  the  seUer  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
make  over  to  the  purchaser  his  right 
to  a  real  or  personal  action,  for  the 
person  who  nas  not  dehvered  the 
thing  is  still  its  owner ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  action  of  theft, 
and  the  action  damni  injimw, 
;  D.  xviii  1.  35.  4. 


The  contract  of  sale  was  complete  when  the  price  had  been 
fixed,  but  the  thing  sold  did  not  pass  to  the  buyer  thereby.  The 
seller  retained  the  proprietorship  (dominium)  until  he  delivered  it 
to  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  received  it,  or  until  the  property  in  it 
was  passed  by  the  buyer  having  paid  the  price,  or  given  security 
for  it,  or  in  some  way  satisfied  the  seller  (cere  aoluto  velfidejusaore 
dato  vel  alias  satisfacto,  D.  xiv.  4.  5.  18).  Until  this  happened, 
the  seller  retained  the  thing  in  his  custody,  and  if  it  had,  mean- 
while, any  accretion,  or  sufiered  any  diminution,  he  was  still  the 
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dominus  of  the  thing  which  was  increased  or  decreased.  But  his 
obligation  bound  him  to  deliver  the  thing  exactly  in  the  state  in 
which  it  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  delivery ;  and  so  it 
made  no  real  difference  to  him  whether  there  was  an  accretion  or 
diminution.  If  the  thing  was  lost  by  accident,  the  loss  fell  on  the 
buyer  and  not  on  the  sefler,  the  dorainua  ;  so  res  domino  perit 
could  not  be  said  of  him.  But,  whatever  happened  to  the  thing 
sold,  the  price  fixed  on  remained  due.  For,  the  obligation  of  the 
buyer  being  a  distinct  and  independent  obligation,  the  price  could 
not  alter,  but  remained  fixed.  The  seller  was,  however,  answerable 
for  the  care  with  which  he  preserved  the  thing  while  in  his  custody, 
periculvmi  rei  ad  emptorem  pertinet,  dummodo  custodia/m,  ven- 
ditor ante  traditionem  prcestet  (D.  xlvii  2.  14.  pr.) ;  and  he  was 
not  only  bound  to  guard  against  gross  and  ordmary  negligence 
{dolum  et  culpamipra^tare,  D.  xiii  6. 5. 2),  but  to  preserve  it  more 
carefully  even  than  his  own  property,  diligentia/m  prcestet  exa^- 
tiorem  quam,  in  auis  rebvs  adhiberet  (D.  xviiL  6.  3).  He 
was  bound  to  exercise  the  care  of  a  bombs  paterfamilias.  In  the 
text  the  case  of  a  slave  is  taken,  and  a  bonus  paterfamiilias  might 
exercise  the  diligence  proper  to  him,  and  yet  a  slave  mi^ht  run 
away.  The  loss  would  fall  on  the  buyer,  unless  the  seller  had 
specially  undertaken  that  he  would  keep  him  safely. 

The  a^itio  furti  and  the  actio  damni  injuria^  are  noticed  in 
Tit.  1  and  4  of  the  Fourth  Book.  If  the  thing  was  stolen  or  in- 
jured by  a  third  person,  without  the  fault  of  the  seller,  the  buyer 
suffered  the  loss,  but  the  seller  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  buyer 
the  actions  which  as  dominus  he  had  against  the  thief  or  the  doer 
of  the  injury. 

4.  Emptio  tarn  sub  condicione  4.  A  sale  may  be  made  conditionally 

quam  pure  contrahi  potest.  Sub  or  unconditionally :  conditionally,  as, 
condicione  veluti  *  si  Stichus  intra  for  example,  '  If  Stichus  suits  you 
certum  diem  tibi  piaouerit^  erit  tibi  within  a  certain  time,  he  shall  be  pur- 
emptus  aureis  tot  *  chased  by  you  at  such  a  phce '. 

Gai.  iii.  146. 

The  exact  opposite  might  be  contracted  for :  if  within  a  certain 
time  you  find  Stichus  does  not  suit  you,  let  it  be  considered  you 
have  not  bought  him.  The  jurists  then  said  that  the  sale  was  a 
pyura  emptio,  quce  sub  conditione  resolvitur,  (D.  xviii.  2.  2.  pr. ; 
D.  xli.  4.  2.  5.)  Stichus  is  sold,  but  within  a  certain  time  the 
contract  may  be  rescinded. 

The  generic  name  for  the  accessory  agreements  which  modified 
the  principal  contract  was  pacta.  Some  of  these  pacta  relating 
to  the  contract  of  sale  are  treated  of  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Digest  (D.  xviii.  2  and  3),  different  names  being  appropriated  to 
those  most  frequently  in  use ;  as,  for  instance,  the  in  diem  addictio, 
when  the  thing  was  sold,  but  if  the  seller  had  a  better  ofier  within 
a  certain  time,  the  contract  might  be  rescinded  (D.  xviii.  2) ;  and 
the  lex  commissoria,  which  was  a  general  agreement  for  the  rescis- 
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sion  of  the  contract  if  either  party  violated  its  terms,  and  was 
especially  used  to  enable  the  seller  to  demand  back  the  thing 
sold,  if  the  price  was  not  paid  by  a  certain  day.     (D.  xviii.  3.) 

We  may  observe  that  uie  Code  (iv.  44.  2  ana  8)  permits  a  seller 
at  all  times  to  get  a  judicial  order  rescinding  a  contract  if  he  has  not 
received  half  tiie  real  value,  but  the  contract  will  remain  binding 
if  the  buyer  elects  to  pay  the  residue  of  the  proper  price. 

6.  Looa  saora  vel  religiosa,  item  5.  A  sale  is  void  when  a  person 

pQblica,velaiii forum,  basilioamyfros-  knowingly  purohafles  a  sacred  or  re- 
tra  quis  soiens  emit,  quas  tamen  si  ligious  place,  or  a  public  place,  such 
pro  privatis  vel  profanis,  deceptus  a  as  a  forum  or  basilica.  I^  however, 
venditore,  emerit,  habebit  actionem  deceived  by  the  vendor,  he  has  sup- 
ex  empto,  quod  non  habere  ei  liceat,  posed  that  what  he  was  buying  was 
ut  consequatur,  quod  sua  interest,  profane  or  private,  as  he  cannot  have 
deceptum  eum  non  esse.  Idem  what  he  purchased,  he  may  bring  an 
juris  est,  si  hominem  liberum  pro  action  ex  empto  to  recover  whatever 
servo  emerit  it  would  have  been  worth  to  him  not 

to  have  been  deceived.    It  is  the  same 
if  he  has  purchased  a  free  man,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  slave. 
D.  xviii.  1,  4,  6,  6.  pr.  ;  D.  xviii.  1.  62.  1. 

This  paragraph  is  probably  inserted  in  order  to  contrast  the 
effects  of  a  contract  of  sale  with  those  of  a  stipulation.  In  the 
strict  civil  law,  ignorance  that  a  thing  was  not  a  subject  of  com- 
merce would  not  help  the  person  who  had  stipulated  for  it.  But 
in  a  contract  of  sale,  if  the  seller  had,  and  the  buyer  had  not,  known 
the  real  character  of  the  thing  he  was  buying,  the  buyer  could 
recover  against  the  seller  anything  he  lost  by  entering  into  the 
bargain ;  n>r  instance,  he  would  not  only  receive  back  the  purchase- 
money,  but  also  would  be  entitled  to  interest  upon  it  from  the  date 
of  its  payment. 

The  contract  of  sale  gave  rise  to  two  actions  hovuB  fideiy  the 
actio  ex  vevdito  or  vevditi,  belonging  to  the  seller,  and  the  actio 
ex  empto  or  empti^  mentioned  in  the  text,  belonging  to  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  had  also  the  actio  a^ti/nuLtoria,  and  the  actio  redhi- 
bitoria.      (See  note  to  par.  2.) 


Tit.  XXIV.    DE  LOCATIONE  ET  CONDUCTIONE 

Locatio  et  conductio  proxima  est  The  contract  of  letting  on  hire  ap- 

emptioni  et  venditioni  iisdemque  preaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  sale, 
juris  regulis  consistit  Nam  ut  emp-  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 
tio  et  venditio  ita  contrahitur,  si  de  law.  As  the  contract  of  sale  is  formed 
pretio  convenerit,  sic  etiam  locatio  as  soon  as  a  price  is  fixed,  so  a  con- 
et  conductio  ita  contrahi  intellegitur,  tract  of  letting  on  hire  is  formed  as 
simercesconstitutasit.  Etcompetit  soon  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the 
locatori  quidem  locati  actio,  conduc-  hiring  has  been  agreed  on :  and  the 
tori  vero  conductL  letter  has  an  action  loccUij  and  the 

hirer  an  action  conducti, 
D.  xix.  2.  2.  pr.  and  16.  pr. 
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The  contract  of  letting  on  hire  (locatio  eonductio),  like  that 
of  sale,  was  complete  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  and,  like 
it,  produced  only  personal  obligations,  and  not  any  real  righta 
The  hirer  was,  however,  not  even  entitled  to  the  posaeaaio ;  the 
letter  still  remained  the  possessor  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  his  duty 
not  being  pnMia/re  rem  Ucere  habere^  but  pnjesta/re  re  frui,  uti 
licere. 

There  were  three  principal  heads  of  this  contract:  1,  locatio 
conductio  rervm^y  when  one  person  let  a  thing  and  another  hired 
it;  2,  locatio  conductio  opera/rwnit  when  one  person  let  his  services 
and  another  hired  them,  without  reference  to  any  object  in  respect 
of  which  the  services  were  to  be  performed ;  8,  locatio  conductio 
operia  faciendi^  when  one  person  put  out  (locavit)  a  i>articular 
piece  of  work  to  be  done,  and  another  contracted  to  do  it.  If  in 
the  last-named  contract  we  look  at  the  labour,  &c.,  expended  on  the 
work,  we  should  naturally  call  the  person  who  did  the  work  the 
locator  J  as  it  was  he  who  let  out  his  services  for  its  performance ; 
but  the  Boman  jurists  generally  looked  at  the  work  itself  that  was 
to  be  done,  and  spoke  of  the  person  who  contracted  for  its  perfor- 
mance, i.e.  gave  it  out,  as  its  locator,  and  the  person  who  engaged 
to  perform  or  execute  it,  i.e.  took  it  in,  as  the  conductor.  The 
price  of,  or  consideration  for,  the  letting,  was  properly  called 
Tnercea,  sometimes  pretivm,  (D.  xix.  2.  28.  2),  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  letting  of  houses  or  land,  penaio  or  reditus.  In  particular  con- 
tracts, the  conductor  had  special  names,  as  the  hirer  of  a  house 
was  called  inquilinus,  of  a  farm  colonus. 

The  duty  of  the  letter  was  to  guarantee  the  hirer  against  evic- 
tion, and  to  reimburse  him  for  an^  useful  or  necessary  expenses  he 
had  incurred ;  the  duty  of  the  hirer  was  to  take  care  as  a  bonus 
paterfamilias  of  the  thing  hired  (see  par.  5),  to  give  up  the  thing 
nired  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  let,  and  to  pay  the 
price  agreed  on. 

The  text  gives  us  the  names  of  the  personal  actions  which  be- 
longed to  the  letter  and  the  hirer  respectively,  the  former  having 
the  actio  locati,  the  latter  the  actio  conducts  But  actions  of  a 
very  different  kind  were  sometimes  connected  with  this  contract. 
In  the  case  of  land  let  to  hire,  certain  instruments  of  farming  and 
other  property  of  the  hirer  were  held  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  and  a  real  action,  termed  the  actio  Sermana,  because 
first  introduced  by  the  prsBtor  Servius,  was  given  to  the  letter  to 
enforce  his  ri^ht  to  these  things  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the 
rent ;  this  action  was  gradually  extended  in  its  effects,  and  the 
extended  action,  under  the  name  of  actio  qv^tsi-Serviana,  was 
used  to  enforce  the  rights  of  a  creditor  over  anything  given  in 
pledga  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  7.)  The  praator,  too,  gave  an  interdict, 
termed  the  interd/ictum  Salvianum  (similarly  extended  under 
the  name  of  interdictum  quasi- Salvianum),  by  which  the  letter 
got  possession  of  things  pledged  for  the  rent  of  land.  (See  Bk. 
IV.  m  15.  3.) 

B  B 
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1.  Etqnse  snpra  dizmms,  si  alieno 
Bxbitrio  pretltim  perznissum  fuerit, 
eadem  et  de  looatione  et  oonduotione 
dicta  esse  iniellegamiiB,  si  alieno  ar- 
bitrio  meroes  permiBsa  fuerit  Qua 
de  causa  si  fimoni  polienda  otiran- 
dave  aut  saroinatori  sarcienda  ves- 
timenta  qnis  dederit  nulla  statim 
niercede  constituta,  sed  postea  tan- 
tum  daturas,  quantum  inter  eos  con- 
venerit,  non  propxie  looatio  et  oon- 
ductio  contraoi  intellegitur,  sed  eo 
nomine  pnesoriptiB  verbis  aotio 
datur. 


GALiiL143; 


1.  What  we  have  said  above  of  a 
sale  in  which  the  price  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  decision  of  a  third  person,  may 
be  applied  to  the  contract  of  letting  on 
hire,  u  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the 
hire  is  left  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
person.  Accordingly,  if  any  one  gives 
clothes  to  a  fi^er  to  be  scoured  or 
cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor  to  be  mended, 
without  tiien  fixing  the  sum  to  be  paid 
for  their  work,  but  with  the  intention 
of  afterwards  paying  what  may  be 
agreed  on,  a  contract  of  letting  on 
hire  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
made;  but  the  circumstances  furnish 
ground  for  an  action  praueripiiB  verbit. 
D.  xix.  2.  25.  pr. 


Qy/i  de  causa,  i.e.  '  the*  price  ought  to  be  determined,  and 
therefore,'  &c ;  the  passage  is  taken  rather  unconnectedly  out  of 
Qaius. 

Actio  prcBScriptis  verbis.  (See  note  7  on  Tit.  13.  pr.)  Or  an 
actio  mandaii  might  be  brought.     (Tit.  26.  13.) 


2.  Pneterea  sicut  vulgo  qusre- 
batur,  an  permutatis  rebus  emptio 
et  venditio  oontrahitur:  ita  qusBri 
solebat  de  loeatione  et  conductione, 
si  forte  rem  aliquam  tibi  utendam 
sive  fruendam  quis  dederit^  et  in- 
vicem  a  te  aliam  utendam  sive  fru- 
endam  acceperit.  Et  placuit,  non 
esse  locationem  et  conductionem, 
sed  proprium  genus  esse  contractus. 
Veluti  si,  cum  unum  quis  bovem 
haberet  et  vidnus  ejus  unum,  pla- 
cuerit  inter  eos,  ut  per  denos  dies 
invioem  boves  conmiodarent,  ut  opus 
f acerent,  et  apud  alteram  bos  periit : 
neque  locati  vel  conducti  neque 
commodati  competit  actio,  quia  non 
fuit  gratuitum  commodatum,  verum 
prsescriptis  verbis  agendum  est. 


Gai.  ill.  144;  D.  xix. 


2.  Moreover,  just  as  the  question 
was  often  asked  whether  a  contract  of 
sale  was  formed  bv  exchange,  a  similar 
question  arose  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract of  letting  on  hire,  in  case  any  one 
gve  you  a  thing  to  use  or  take  the 
lits  of,  and  in  return  receive  from 
vou  something  else  of  which  he  was  to 
have  the  use  or  fruits.  It  has  been 
decided  that  this  is  not  a  contract  of 
letting  to  hire,  but  a  distinct  kind  of 
contract.  For  example,  if  two  neigh- 
bours have  each  an  ox,  and  agree  each 
to  lend  the  other  his  ox  for  ten  days 
to  make  use  of,  and  one  of  the  oxen 
dies  while  in  the  care  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  does  not  belong,  tnere  will 
not  be  an  actio  locati  or  conducti, 
nor  will  there  be  an  actio  commodati, 
since  the  loan  was  not  gratuitous,  but 
the  parties  have  to  sue  by  an  action 
prtescriptis  verbis, 
D.  xix.  5. 17.  3. 


8.  Adeo  autem  familiaritatem 
aliquam  inter  se  habere  videntur 
emptio  et  venditio,  item  locatio  et 
conductio,  ut  in  quibusdam  causis 
quieri  soleat,  utrum  emptio  et  ven- 
ditio contrahatur,  an  locatio  et  con- 
ductio. Ut  eoce  de  pnediis,  que  per- 
petuo  quibusdam  fruenda  traduntur, 
id  est  ut,  quamdiu  pensio  sive  redi- 
tus  pro  his  domino  pnestetur,  ne^ue 
ipsi  oonduotori  neque  heredi  ejus, 


3.  Contracts  of  sale  and  contracts 
of  letting  on  hire  are  so  nearly  con- 
nected, that  in  some  cases  it  is  ques- 
tioned whether  the  contract  is  one  or 
the  other.  For  instance,  when  lands 
are  delivered  over  to  be  enjoyed  for 
ever,  that  is,  that  as  long  as  tiie  rent 
is  paid  for  the  land  to  the  owner,  he 
cannot  take  away  the  land  from  the 
hirer  or  his  heir,  or  from  anv  one  to 
whom  the  hirer  or  his  heir  nas  sold 
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ouive  oondnotor  heresve  ejus  id 
prsedinm  vendiderit  ant  donaverit 
aut  dotis  nomine  dederit  aliove  quo 
modo  alienaverit,  auferre  liceat. 
Sed  talis  contractus  quia  inter 
veteres  dubitabatur  et  a  quibus- 
dam  locatio,  a  quibusdam  venditio 
existimabatur :  lex  Zenoniana  lata 
est,  quse  emphyteuseos  contractui 
propriam  statuit  naturam  neque  ad 
locationem  neque  ad  venditionem 
inclinantem,  sed  suis  pactionibus 
fulciendam,  et  si  quidem  aliquid 
pactum  fuerit,  hoc  ita  optinere,  ac 
si  natura  talis  esset  oontractusi  sin 
autem  nihil  de  periculo  rei  fuerit 
pactum,  tunc  si  quidem  totius  rei 
mteritus  accesserit,  ad  dominum 
super  hoc  redundare  periculum,  sin 
paftioularis,  ad  emphyteuticarium 
hujusmodi  damnum  venire.  Quo 
jure  utimur. 

Gaz.  iii.  146 


or  given  the  land,  or  made  it  over  as 
part  of  a  do<,  or  has  in  any  way  iJien- 
ated  it.  As  the  ancients  were  in  doubt 
as  to  this  contract,  some  regarding  it 
as  a  letting  on  hire,  and  some  as  a 
sale,  the  constitution  of  Zeno  was  made, 
which  declared  that  the  contract  of 
emvhyteusU  was  of  a  special  nature, 
and  was  not  to  be  confounded  either 
with  letting  on  hire  or  with  sale,  but 
rested  upon  its  own  peculiar  agree- 
ments ;  and  that  if  any  special  agree- 
ment was  made,  it  was  to  be  observed 
as  if  to  have  such  an  agreement  was 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  contract;  but 
if  no  agreement  was  made  as  to  the 
risks  the  thing  might  undergo,  the 
risk  of  a  total  loss  should  fall  upon  the 
owner,  and  the  detriment  of  a  partial 
loss  upon  the  occupier ;  and  this  wo 
still  wish  to  be  considered  the  law. 

;  C.  iv.  66.  1. 


We  have  already  given  an  account  of  empkytevMa  in  the  note 
to  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  5.  6. 

The  law  would  naturally  contemplate  the  contract  under  which 
the  emphyteuta  entered  as  a  locatio  conductio ;  but  the  dominus 
seemed  to  have  parted  with  so  much  of  his  interest,  that  it  ap- 
peared doubtful  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
sale.  Zeno  (about  A.D.  476)  enacted  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  form  of  contract 


4  Item  quaritur,  si  cum  auri- 
fice  Titio  convenerit,  ut  is  ex  auro 
suo  certi  ponderis  certsque  formie 
anulos  ei  faceret  et  acciperet  verbi 
gratia  aureos  decem,  utrum  emptio 
et  venditio  contrahi  videatur,  an 
locatio  et  conductio  ?  et  Gassius  ait, 
nAterisB  quidem  empUonem  vendi- 
tionemque  contrahi,  opens  autem 
locationem  et  conductionem.     Sed 

Slacuit,  tantum  emptionem  et  ven- 
itionem  contrahi.  Quodsi  suum 
aurum  Titius  dederit,  mercede  pro 
opera  constituta,  dubium  non  est, 
quin  locatio  et  conductio  sit. 

Gai.  iii.  147 ; 

6.  Conductor  omnia  secundum 
legem  conductionis  f  acere  debet  et,  si 
quid  in  lege  pnetermissum  fuerit,  id 
ex  bono  et  SBquo  debet  prostare. 
Qui  pro  UBU  aut  vestimentorum  aut 
argenti  aut  jumenti  mercedem  aut 
dedit  aut  promisit,  ab  eo  custodia 
talis  deaideratur,  qualem  diligentis- 


4.  It  is  also  questioned  whether, 
when  Titius  has  agreed  with  a  gold- 
smith to  make  him  rings  of  a  certain 
weight  and  pattern,  out  of  gold  be- 
longing to  the  goldnnith  himself,  the 
goldsmith  to  receive,  for  example,  ten 
aureif  the  contract  is  one  of  sale  or 
letting  on  hire.  Cassius  says  that 
there  is  a  sale  of  the  material,  and 
a  letting  on  hire  of  the  goldsmith's 
work  ;  but  it  has  been  decided  that 
there  is  only  a  contract  of  sale.  But 
if  Titius  gives  the  gold,  and  a  sum  is 
agreed  on  to  be  paid  for  the  work, 
there  is  no  doubt  tnat  the  contract  is 
then  one  of  letting  to  hire. 

D.  xix.  2.  2.  L 

5.  The  hirer  ought  to  do  evervthing 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  hiring, 
and  if  anything  has  been  omitted  in 
these  terms,  he  ought  to  supply  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  equity.  He 
who  has  given  or  promised  a  sum  for 
the  hire  of  clothes  or  silver  or  a  beast 
of  burden,  is  required  to  bestow  as 

B  bS 
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Bimns  paterfamilias  suis  rebus  adhi-  great  care  on  the  safe  custody  of  the 
bet.  Quam  si  prostiterit  et  aliquo  thing  he  hires  as  the  most  oarefol 
casu  rem  amiserit,  de  restituenda  ea  paterfamilias  bestows  on  the  custody 
non  tenebitur.  of  his  own  property.    If  he  bestows 

snoh  care,  but  loses  the  thing  through 
some  accident,  he  is  not  bound  to  re- 
store it. 
D.  xix.  2.  25.  3,  7 

The  distinction  between  the  cases  of  a  sale  and  of  a  letting 
on  hire  is  to  be  noticed  Here  the  risk  of  fortuitous  loss  is  with 
the  owner,  ie.  the  locator,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule ; 
but  in  sale  the  risk  of  fortuitous  loss  is  not  with  the  owner,  the 
seller,  but  with  the  buyer. 

6.  Mortuo  conductore  intra  tern-  6.  If  the  hirer  dies  during  the  time 

pora  conductionis,  heres  ejus  eodem  of  his  hiring,  his  heir  succeeds  him  in 
]ure  in  oonductionem  succedit.  the  hiring  on  the  same  terms. 

C.  iv.  65. 10. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  locaior;  but  in  a  loccUio 
conductio  of  personal  services  or  of  a  thing  to  be  done  by  a  special 
person,  the  death  of  the  person  who  let  out  his  services  terminated 
the  contract 

The  contract,  in  the  case  of  a  locaiio  conductio  rd,  was  also 
terminated  by  the  sale  of  the  thing  hired.  The  buyer  was  not 
considered  bound  by  the  contract  Emptori  fundi  necease  non  eat 
stare  coUmwm  cui  prior  dominus  locavit,  ntai  ea  lege  emit  (C.  iv. 
65.  9) ;  but  the  c(mductor  could  demand  compensation  from  the 
locator.  The  contract  ceasing  if  the  thing  was  sold  serves  clearly 
to  distinguish  the  interest  of  me  conductor  from  a  usufruct.  The 
conductor  had  no  real  interest  in  the  thing,  but  only  a  personal 
right  against  the  locator,  while  the  usufructuary  had  a  servitude, 
i.e.  a  real  right,  in  the  thin^.  The  whole  of  the  thing  over  which 
the  usufruct  extended  could  not  be  sold,  because  part  of  it,  namely 
the  usufruct,  had  already  been  parted  with. 

The  contract  was  also  terminated  if  the  rent  was  two  years  in 
arrear  (D.  xix.  2.  54.  1);  if  the  conductor  grossly  misuised  the 
thing  hired  (C.  iv.  65.  3) ;  if  the  locator  had  indispensable  need 
of  it,  si  propriia  usibTia  dominus  esse  necessa/riam  eamj^baverit 
(C.  ib.) ;  or  if  the  condv4itor  was  prevented  from  gettmg  benefit 
from  it,  as  by  armed  force.     (D.  xix.  2.  13.  7.) 

Trr.  XXV.    DE  SOCIETATE. 

Sodetatem   coire   solemus    aut  A  partnership  is  formed  either  of 

totorum  bonorum,  quam  Groci  spe-  the  whole  goods  of  the  contracting 

cialiter  Koawnpa$iaif  appellant,  aut  parties,  to  which  the  Gredcs  give  the 

unius  alicujus  negotit^oms,  veluti  special  name    of  Koanmpaiia^  or   for 

mancipiorum  emendorum   venden-  some  particular  business,  as  the  sale 

dorumque,  aut  olei,  vini,  frumenti  or  purchase  of  slaves,  oil,  wine,  or 

emendi  vendendique.  wheat 

Gal  iii  14a 
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The  text,  borrowed  from  Gaius,  gives  the  general  division  of 
partnerships  into  two  classes  according  as  they  are  universal  or 
particular.  In  the  Digest  we  have  a  further  division  by  distin- 
guishing five  kinds  of  partnership.     (D.  xvii.  2.  5,  7.) 

1.  Societaa  univeraoruum  bonorwm,  in  which  everything  be- 
longing or  accruing  in  any  way  to  each  partner  is  held  in 
common.  Here  the  property  belonging  to  each  partner  at  the 
time  when  the  partnership  was  formed  became  the  property  of 
all,  without  dehvery  (D.  xvii.  2.  1.  1,  2);  after-acquired  pro- 
perty had  to  be  delivered  to  the  partnership  (D.  xvii.  2.  74). 

2.  Societaa  univeraorv/m  quca  ex  quceatu  veniunt,  i.e.  of  all 
things  which  are  gained  or  acquired  by  each  partner  throufi^h  busi- 
ness transactions ;  but  not  of  things  belon^ng  or  accruing  m  other 
ways,  such  as  inheritances  or  le^cies.     (D.  xvii.  2.  7,  8,  9.) 

3.  Societaa  negotiationia  alicujv^,  formed  to  carry  on  a  par- 
ticular businesa 

4.  Societaa  vectigalia,  formed  to  carry  on  the  farming  of  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  public  revenues — a  mere  bran(£  of  the 
last,  but  subject  to  special  rules.     (D.  xvii.  2.  59.) 

5.  Societaa  rei  uniua,  when  one  or  more  particular  things  are 
held  in  common. 

1.  Et  quidem  si  nihil  de  parti-  1.  If  the  proportions  of  gain  and 
bus  Incri  et  damni  nominatim  con-  loss  have  not  oeen  specially  agreed  on, 
venerit,  eequales  scilicet  partes  et  the  shares  of  gain  and  loss  are  looked 
in  lucro  et  in  damno  spectantur.  on  as  equal  Bat  if  they  have  been 
Quodsi  expresssB  fuerint  partes,  hee  agreed  on,  effect  ought  to  be  given  to 
servari  deoent :  neo  enim  umquam  the  agreement;  for,  indeed,  the  validity 
dubium  fuit,  quin  valeat  conventio,  of  the  agreement  has  never  been  ques- 
si  duo  int^  se  pacti  sunt,  ut  ad  tioned,  if  two  partners  have  agreed 
unum  quidem  du»  partes  et  damni  that  two-thirds  of  the  gain  and  loss 
et  lucri  pertineant,  i^  alium  tertia.  should  belong  to  the  one  and  one-third 

to  the  other. 
Gal  iii  160. 

JEqualea  paHea^  i.e.  one  equal  share  of  the  whole,  not  propor- 
tional to  what  each  contributes.     (D.  xvii.  2.  80.) 

H(B  aervari  debent :  subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that 
one  p6u*tner  can  get  a  greater  share  of  the  pjrofits  than  the  others 
only  if  he  has  given  more  to  the  partnership,  whether  in  money 
or  in  labour.    (D.  xvii.  2.  29.  pr.) 

2.  De  ilia  sane  conventione  quse-  2.  But  doubts  have  been  raised  as 
situm  est,  si  Titius  et  Seius  inter  se  to  the  foUowing  agreement.  Supposing 
pacti  sunt,  ut  ad  Titium  lucri  duse  Titius  and  Seius  have  agreed  that  two- 
partes  pertineant,  damn!  tertia,  ad  thirds  of  the  profit  and  one-third  of 
Seium  du»  partes  damni,  lucri  the  loss  shall  belong  to  Titius,  and  lwo- 
tertia,  an  rata  debet  haberi  con-  thirds  of  the  loss  and  one-third  of  the 
ventio  ?  Quintus  Mucins  contra  profit  shall  belong  to  Seius,  ought  such 
naturam  societatis  talem  pactionem  an  agreement  to  be  valid  ?  Quintus 
esse  exifltimavit  et  ob  id  non  esse  Mucins  considered  it  as  contrary  to  the 
ratam  habendam.  Servius  Sulpicius,  nature  of  partnership,  and  as  there- 
cujus  sententia  prsBvaluit,  contra  for  not  to  be  held  valid.  Servins 
sentit,  quia  snpe  quorundam  ita  Sulpicius,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
pretiosa  est  opera  in  societate,  ut  opinion  has  prevailed,  thought  it  valid, 
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eos  jnstum  sit  meliore  oondicione  in 
Bocietaiein  admitti :  nam  et  ita  coiri 
posse  societatem  non  dubitatnr,  nt 
alter  peouniam  conferat,  alter  non 
conferat  et  tai^en  lucrum  inter  eos 
commune  sit,  quia  ssepe  opera  ali- 
cujus  pro  pecimia  valet.  JBt  adeo 
contra  Quinti  Muoii  sententiam  ob- 
tinuit,  ut  illud  quoque  constiterit, 
posse  convenire,  ut  quis  luori  partem 
ferat,  danmo  non  teneatur,  quod  et 
ipsum  Seryius  oonvenienter  sibi 
existimavit :  quod  tamen  ita  inteUegi 
oportet,  ut,  si  in  aliqua  re  lucrum, 
in  aliqua  damnum  allatum  sit,  com- 
pensatione  facta,  solum  quod  super- 
est,  intellegatur  luori  esse. 


Gai.  iii.  149; 


as  frequently  the  services  of  particular 
partners  are  so  valuable  that  it  is  just 
to  give  them  advantages  in  the  terms 
of  the  partnership.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  partnership  may  be 
formed  on  the  terms  of  one  psurtner 
contributing  money,  and  of  the  other 
not  contributing,  while  yet  the  profit 
is  common  to  both,  as  often  a  man's 
labour  is  equivalent  to  money.  An 
opinion,  therefore,  so  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  Quintus  Mucins  has  prevailed^ 
that  it  is  admitted  that  by  special  agree- 
ment a  partner  may  share  the  profit^ 
and  yet  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss, 
as  Servius  consistently  held.  This 
must  be  understood  as  meaning  that, 
if  there  is  profit  on  one  transaction 
and  loss  on  another,  the  accounts 
must  be  balanced,  and  only  the  net 
profit  be  reckoned  as  profit. 
D.  xviL  2.  30. 


A  partnership  in  which  one  partner  was  totally  exduded  from 
^rain  was  void.  The  jurists  called  it  a  Isonina  sodetaa,  as  the 
other  partner  would  have  the  lion's  share.     (D.  xvii.  2.  29.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  one  partner  to  bind  another,  a 
point  not  touched  on  by  Justinian,  we  may  observe  that,  as  between 
the  partners  themselves,  any  one  who  acted  in  behalf  of  the  rest 
was  their  mandatary,  and,  beyond  acts  of  pure  administration  of 
their  affairs,  could  onl^  be  empowered  to  act  by  their  express 
desire  (m^ndatwni).  If  he  was  so  empowered,  he  had  an  action 
against  them  for  all  expenses  and  losses  ne  incurred,  and  was  bound 
to  account  to  them  for  the  profits.  With  regard  to  third  persons^ 
as  the  Boman  law,  strictly  speaking,  took  no  notice  of  any  one  who 
was  not  a  party  to  the  particular  contract,  they  could  not  sue,  or 
be  sued  by,  the  remainmg  partners,  who  were  not  parties.    The 

ErsBtor,  however,  allowed  the  remaining  partners  to  sue  if  they 
ad  no  other  means  of  protecting  their  mterests  (D.  xiv.  3.  1,  2) ; 
and  the  stranger  to  sue,  if  the  p^iiners  had  benefited  by  the  con* 
tract.    (D.  xvii.  2.  82.) 


8.  niud  ezpeditmn  est,  si  in  una 
causa  pars  fuerit  ezpressa,  veluti  in 
solo  lucro  vel  in  solo  damno,  in 
altera  vero  omissa:  in  eo  quoque, 
quod  pnetermissum  est,  eanoem 
partem  servari 

Gaz. 


8.  Of  course  if  the  share  on  one 
side  only  is  expressly  agreed  on,  as  on 
the  side  of  profit  only,  or  on  that  of 
loss  only,  the  same  share  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  held  on  the  side  of  which 
no  mention  is  made, 
iii.  ISa 


4.  Manet  autem  societas  eo 
usque,  donee  in  eodem  consensu 
perseveravezint :  at  cum  aliquis  re- 
nuntiaverit  societati,  solvitur  so- 
cietas. Sed  plane  si  quis  callide  in 
hoc  renuntiavezit  societati,  ut  ob- 


4.  A  partnership  continues  as  long- 
as  the  partners  ccntiniie  to  agree  that 
it  shall  do  so ;  but  if  any  one  pajrtner 
renounces  the  partnership,  then  tho 
partnership  is  dissolved,  if,  however^ 
he  makes   this  renunciation  with  ai 
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veoieiiflalSqaodliienimaoliuhabeafe,  leoret  motiye,  saoh  m  that  he  may 
velnti  si  totorom  bononxm  ■odiis,  alone  enpoy  a  gain  which  he  knows 
cum  ab  aliqno  herea  esaet  rdictns,  awaits  hun ;  as,  for  mstanoe,  if  an  in- 
in  hoc  rennntiaverit  societati,  nt  heritanoe  has  been  left  to  a  member  of 
hereditatem  solns  lucrifaceret,  oogi-  a  partnership  embracing  all  the  pro- 
tur  hoc  lucrom  eonunumcare :  si  perty  of  each  of  the  partners,  and  he 
qmd  vero  alind  Inorifaceret,  miod  renounces  the  partnership  to  enjoy 
non  ci^taverit,  ad  ipsum  solum  alone  the  advantages  of  an  inheritance 
pertinet :  ei  vero,  cui  renuntiatum  left  him ;  he  is  oompcJled  to  share  this 
est,  quidquid  onmino  post  renuntia-  source  of  gain  with  his  partners.  But 
tarn  societatem  adquiritur,  soli  con-  if  he  gains  anything  witnout  such  pre- 
ceditur.  vious  design,  he  alone  profits  by  it : 

while  the  partner  who  has  received  his 
renunciation  alone   takes  all  that  is 
acquired  after  the  renunciation  of  the 
partnership  has  been  made. 
Oal  iii.  161 ;  D.  xviL  2.  65.  3. 

The  contract  of  partnership  may  have  different  modifications. 
It  may  be  made  during  or  from  a  certain  time  or  conditionally. 
(D.  xviL  2. 1.  pr.)  But  there  can  be  no  partnership  to  last  for  ever, 
as  no  one  can  be  forced  to  remain  a  partner  against  his  will.  (D. 
xvii.  2.  70.)  Any  partner  may  renounce,  ie.  withdraw,  when  he 
pleases,  but  if  the  time  during  which  the  partnership  is  to  last  has 
Deen  fixed,  he  cannot  escape  liability  during  that  period,  and  even 
if  no  time  has  been  fixed  he  must  not  so  retire  as  to  force  on  a  dis- 
advantageous sale  of  partnership  property.    (D.  xviL  2. 65. 5  and  6.) 

The  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  Title  treat  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  partnership  may  be  dissolved.  Ulpian,  enumerating  the 
causes  of  tne  dissolution  of  partnership,  says,  '  Societaa  aolvitur 
experaonis, ex rebvs, ex voluntate, ex  actione\  (D.  xvii.  2. 63. 10.) 
Ex  personia,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  dead  or  incapacitated,  as 
by  confiscation  (publicatio)  of  mods,  when  the  treasury  succeeds 
to  hia persona  (paragr.  7) ;  ex  Teb%L8,  when  the  purpose  of  the  part- 
nership is  effected,  or  its  subject-matter  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  in 
the  case  of  cession  of  goods  (paragr.  8) ;  ex  voluntate,  when  one 
partner  renounces ;  and  ex  a^tione,  when  one  partner  compels  a 
oissolution  of  partnership  by  action.  We  may  add  ex  tempore,  if 
the  partnership  was  only  temporary. 

5.  Solyitur  adhuc  societas  etiam  5.  A  partnenfalp  is  also  dissolved 
morte  socii,  quia  qui  societatem  by  the  death  of  a  partner,  as  he  who 
eontrahit,  certam  personam  sibi  enterslnto  a  partnership  chooses  a  i>ar- 
elegit.  Sed  et  si  consensu  plnrium  tioular  person  to  whom  he  binds  him- 
societas  coita  sit,  morte  miius  socii  sdl  And  even  if  there  are  more  than 
aolvitur,  etsi  plures  supersint,  nisi  two  partners,  the  death  of  any  one 
si  in  coeunda  societate  aliter  con-  dissolves  the  partnership  although 
venerit.  more  than  one  survive,  umess  on  tne 

formation  of  the  partnership  it  has 
been  otherwise  agreed. 
Gal  ilL  162;  D.  xviL  2.  65.  9. 

Although,  in  forming  the  partnership,  the  parties  might  a^^e 
that,  if  any  one  ceased  to  be  a  partner,  the  rest  uiould  still  contmue 
partners,  or,  to' speak  more  accurately,  should  immediately  and 
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without  fresh  agreement  form  a  new  partnership,  yet  no  one  could 
validly  make  it  part  of  the  contract  that  his  heirs  should,  on  his 
death,  be  admitted  partners,  the  contract  being  personal.  There 
was  an  exception  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  ot  aocietcUee  vecti- 
galea,     (D.  xviL  2.  59.  pr.) 

6.  Item  si  alionjtts  rei  oontraota  6.  If    the    partnerBhip    has   been 
Booietas  sit  et  finis  negotio  impositas    formed  for  a  single  transaction,  when 
est,  finitnr  sooietas.                                the  transaction  is  completed,  the  part- 
nership is  ended. 

D.  xviL  2.  65.  10. 

7.  Publioatione  qnoqae  distrahi  7.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  a  part- 
sooietatem  manifestum  est,  scilicet  nership  is  dissolved  by  confiscation,  as 
si  nniversa  bona  sooii  pnbHcentur :  if  all  the  property  of  a  partner  is  con- 
nam  cum  in  ejus  loemn  alius  sue-  fiscated ;  for  this  partner,  as  another 
cedit,  pro  mortuo  habetur.  person  succeeds  into  his  place,  is  con- 
sidered dead. 

D.  zvii  2.  65. 12. 

8.  Item  si  quis  ex  sooiis,  mole  8.  So,  too,  if  one  of  the  partners, 
debiti  prsBgravatus,  bonis  suis  ces-  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  debts, 
serit  et  ideo  propter  publica  aut  makes  a  cession  of  his  goods,  and  his 
propter  private  debita  substantia  property  is  therefore  sold  to  satisfy  his 
ejus  veneat,  solvitur  societas.  Sed  debts,  public  or  private,  the  partner- 
hoc  casu  si  adhuc  oonsentiant  in  ship  is  dissolved.  But  in  this  case,  if 
societatem,  nova  videtur  incipere  the  parties  agree  still  to  continue  pflort- 
sooietas.  ners,  a  new  partnership  would  seem 

to  be  begun. 
Oal  iiL  153,  154. 

The  persona  of  anindividual  might,  we  know,  bedestroyed  even 
in  his  lifetime  and  passed  on  to  a  successor,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  TTUiaiTna  and  media  capitis  deminutio,  and  by  the  piiblicatio 
or  confiscation  of  all  the  goods  of  the  deminuttLSy  which  was  one  of 
their  consequences,  so  that  the  fiacus  was  his  successor  (D.  xlviiL 
20.  1),  or  by  the  sale  of  his  property  in  the  mass  either  for  the 
profit  of  the  treasury  in  the  case  of  criminals  (aectio  bonorum,  the 
old  form  of  ptublicatio),  or  of  private  individuals  in  certain  cases 
of  insolvency  (emptio  bonorum),  or  when  he  had  made  a  ceaaio 
bonorum  under  the  lex  Julia.  (See  Tit.  12  of  this  Book.)  In 
the  time  of  Justinian  sales  in  one  mass  of  a  whole  patrimony  were 
obsolete,  and  therefore  confiscation  (publicatio),  when  ike  fiacvs 
was  the  successor,  and  ceaaio  bonorum  are  alone  mentioned  here ; 
the  latter,  however,  as  taking  away  the  fortune  of  the  partner,  and 
not  as  destroying  his  peraona. 

Of  course  the  partnership  might  be  immediately  renewed  with 
the  partner  whose  goods  had  been  confiscated  or  ceded  to  creditors, 
if  the  other  partners  were  willing  to  enter  into  what  was  really  a 
new  partnership,  as  it  might  if  the  partner  had  lost  his  dvita^  by 
the  media  demtnutio ;  for  partnership,  being  a  contract  of  the  jtM 
gentium,  could  be  formed  with  a  stranger.  (Qai.  iii.  154.)  The 
minima  capitis  deminutio  did  not  cause  a  dissolution  of  the 
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partnership,  and  a  person  arrogated  or  emancipated  still  remained 
a  partner.  (D.  xvii.  2.  65.  11 ;  Poste's  Qaius,  426.)  The 
arrogator,  however,  did  not  become  a  partner,  as  a  new  partner 
could  not  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  othera 
Societaa  quemachnodwni  ad  heredea  aodi  nan  tra/nsit,  ita  nee 
ad  aTrogatarem^  ne  aUoqwin  invitvA  qv4s  eodus  effidattMr  cui 
non  vult.    (D.  xvii.  2.  65. 11.) 

9.  Socins  Booio  uimm  eo  nomine  9.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
tantum  teneator  pro  sodo  actione,  one  partner  can  omy  he  made  answer- 
si  quid  dole  oonmuserit,  siont  is,  qui  able  to  another  by  the  action  pro 
deponi  apnd  se  passus  est,  an  etiam  9oeio,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  malicious 
culpsB,  id  est  deddis  atque  neg-  wrong,  as  a  deposition  is,  or  whether 
ligentuB  nomine,  (juissitmn  est :  also  for  a  fault,  that  is,  for  careless- 
prsBvaluit  tamen,  etiam  oulpn  no-  ness  and  negligence.  The  opinion  has 
mine  teneri  etmi.  Culpa  autem  non  prevailed  that  he  is  also  answerable  for 
ad  exactissimam  dilijgentiam  diri-  a  fault,  but  the  fault  is  not  to  be 
genda  est :  sufficit  enim  talem  dili-  measured  by  a  standard  of  the  most 
gentiam  in  oommunibus  rebus  perfect  carefulness  possible.  It  is 
adhibere  socium,  qmalem  snis  rebus  sufficient  that  he  should  be  as  careful 
adhibere  solet.  x^am  qui  parum  of  things  belonging  to  the  partnership 
diligentem  socium  sibi  adsumit  de  as  he  is  of  his  own  property.  For  he 
se  queri,  hoc  est  sun  id  impruden-  who  accepts  as  partner  a  person  of 
tiae  imputare  debet.  careless  habits,  nas  only  himself  to 

blame,  that  is  must  set  it  down  to  the 
score  of  his  own  imprudence. 
D.  xvii  2.  72. 

Societas  jus  quodammodo  fratemitatia  in  se  kahet,  (D.  xvii. 
2.  63.  pr,)  Hence,  while  each  partner  had,  if  sued,  an  allowance 
(termed  the  beneficiv/m  competentice)  made  for  him,  and  was  only 
held  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his  means  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  38),  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  condemned  in  an  action  pro  eodo,  he 
was  marked  with  infamy.     (D.  xviL  2.  63.  pr.,  1-3 ;  D.  iii.  2.  1.) 

The  action  pro  socio  was  the  remedy  in  almost  every  case  that 
could  arise  between  partners.  It  was  employed,  for  instance,  to 
enforce  accounts,  to  get  compensation  for  losses,  and  to  dissolve 
the  partnership.  If  any  partner  was  ^ilty  of  a  delict  against  his 
partner8,such  as  theft,  he  wt)uld  be  made  amenable  by  such  actions 
as  the  actio  fwrtif  vi  bononum  raptorum,  or  legia  Aqv^lioe,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Fourth  Book.  There  was  also  anotner  action 
incident  to  partnerships  called  the  actio  communi  dividundo, 
which  was  brought  to  procure  a  partition,  by  the  jvdex,  of  the 
common  property.    (D.  xvii.  2.  43;  Introd.  sec  103.) 


TiT.  XXVI.    DE  MANDATO. 

Mandatum  contrahitur  quinque  The  contract  of  mandate  is  formed 

modis,  sive  sua  tantum  gratia  aliquis  in  five  modes ;  according  as  a  manda- 

tibi  mandet,  sive  sua  et  tua,  sive  tor  gives  you  a  mandate  for  his  benefit 

aliena  tantum,  sive  sua  et  aliena,  only,  or  for  his  benefit  and  for  yours, 

sive  tua  et  aliena.    At  si  tua  tantum  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person 

gratia  tibi  mandatum  sit,  superva-  only,  or  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  a 
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cunm  est  mandatmn  et  ob  id  nulla  third  person,  or  for  your  benefit  and 
ex  eo  obligatio  neo  mandati  inter  that  of  a  third  person.  A  mandate 
yoB  actio  nascitur.  made  for  your  benefit  only  is  useless, 

and  does  not  produce  between  you  any 
obligation  or  action  mandati. 
D.  xvii.  1.  2.  pr. ;  Gai.  iiL  166, 166. 

In  the  theory  of  Roman  law  one  person  could  not  represent 
another.  The  person  who  actually  made  the  contract,  who  uttered 
the  binding  words,  or  went  through  the  binding  formalities,  was 
the  only  legal  contractor;  he  alone  could  sue  and  be  sued.  The 
law  would  not  take  notice  that  it  was  really  in  behalf  of  another 
that  he  made  the  contract. 

But  a  friend  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed  might  be  per- 
suaded to  make  the  contract  in  his  own  name.  Honour  and  friend- 
ship would  then  effect  what  the  law  would  not  compel.  This  friend 
would  give  up  all  that  he  gained  by  the  contract  to  the  person  at 
whose  request  he  entered  into  it.  The  promise  to  perform  this  act 
of  friendship  was  given,  in  the  old  times  of  Roman  manners,  with 
an  appropriate  formality.  The  person  really  interested  took  the 
friend  by  the  right  hand,  and  told  him  that  he  placed  in  his  hand 
the  trust  he  was  anxious  to  have  discharged.  The  trust,  or  com- 
mission itself,  was  hence  called  maTidatv/m  {manu  datum),  Plau- 
tus  thus  describes  the  ceremony  (Captiv.  ii.  3) : — 
Tynd.  Hobc  per  dexteram  ^uam,  te  aextera  retinena  manu, 

Obsecro,  infidelior  mihi  ne  fuas^  quam  ego  sum  tibi. 

Tu  hoc  age,  tu  m^ihi  herua  nunc  es,  tupatronus,  tu  pater ; 

Tibi  commendo  spea  opeaque  meaa. 

Ph.  Mandasti  aatia. 

The  execution  of  a  7nandatu/m  was  thus  a  dischar^  of  an  office 
of  friendship.  Originem  ex  officio  atque  amidtia  trcmit  (D.  xvii 
1 .  1 .  4.)  ijid  it  never  lost  the  traces  of  its  origin.  It  was  always 
necessarily  gratuitous :  the  Triandatariua,  i.e.  the  person  charged 
with  the  mandatum,  was  obliged  to  bestow  on  it  the  care  of  the 
most  dUigent  paterfamilias  (C.  iv.  35.  13),  and  if  he  failed  to  dis- 
charge the  trust,  and  was  condemned  in  an  actio  mandati,  he  was 
stamped  with  iniamv.    (D.  iii.  2.  1 ;  Introd.  sec.  48.) 

When  the  introauction  of  the  prsBtorian  system  furnished  a 
method  by  which  every  equitable  daim  could  lie  enforced,  friends 
who  entered  into  such  an  agreement  were  obliged  to  discharge  their 
reciprocal  duties.  The  prsBtor,  by  the  actio  mandati  directa  given 
to  the  mandator,  compelled  the  mxindatariua  to  account  for  all  he 
received,  and  to  pay  over  the  profits,  and,  by  the  actio  m^andati 
contraria  given  to  the  mandatcmua,  compelled  the  mxindatar  (Le. 
the  person  who  requested  the  favour)  to  reimburse,  with  interest, 
the  mandatariua  for  all  expenses  incurred,  to  indemnify  him  for 
all  losses,  and  to  free  him  from  all  obligations  contracted  in  the 
execution  of  the  mandate.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  contracts  of 
mamdatwfn  may  be  said  to  be  bilateral. 

Hie  pnetorian  law  went  a  great  step  further,  by  allowing  the 
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mandator  to  bring  equitable  actions  against,  and  to  be  sued  by,  the 
third  party,  with  whom  the  maTidatcmvs  contracted.  First  as  to 
actions  brought  by  the  mandator.  Whatever  direct  actions  the 
mandataritia  would  properly  have  brought  or  was  liable  to,  the 
ma7uia;tor  was  allowed  to*  bring  in  the  shape  of  actiones  utiles ; 
and  if  the  mandator  sued  or  mtended  to  sue,  the  vtuimdatarius 
could  not  sue.  As,  for  instance,  where  the  m^ndatamua  would 
have  brought  a  condictio^  or  an  actio  empti  or  venditi,  the  wAjm- 
dator  was  allowed  to  bring  a  condictio  utilia,  or  an  a^tio  utilis 
empti  or  venditi.  (D.  xix.  1.  13.  26.)  In  the  case  of  a  special 
mandate,  these  actions  were  allowed  as  of  course ;  in  the  case  of 
a  general  mandate,  only  when  the  mandator  had  no  other  way  of 
protecting  his  interests  (D.  xiv.  3.  2) :  a  mandate  being  termed 
special  when  one  man  charged  another  with  the  execution  of  one 
or  more  particular  thin^,  and  general  when  he  asked  him  to  repre- 
sent him  in  all  his  affairs. 

Secondly  as  to  actions  brought  against  the  mximdator.  There 
were  some  acts,  of  a  solemn  character,  in  which  one  citizen  could 
at  no  time  of  Roman  law  act  for  another,  such  as  bringing  any  of 
the  legia  actiones,  mancipation,  making  testaments,  or  the  cretio 
or  aditio  of  an  inheritance.  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  9.  5  note.)  Nor  did  the 
civil  law  ever  permit  any  one,  except  a  son  or  a  slave  (Tit.  28),  to 
contract  for  another  so  as  to  make  the  person  for  whom  he  con- 
tracted directly  responsible  or  directly  able  to  sue  on  the  obligation. 
But  the  praetorian  system  gradually  recognised  the  intervention  of 
an  agent.  A  cognitor,  le.  a  person  authorised  formally  to  conduct 
a  suit,  was  allowed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
and  fully  represented  his  principal.  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tii  10.  pr.  note.) 
The  manager  of  a  shop  (inatitor)  and  the  captain  of  a  ship 
(magiater  navia)  were  permitted  to  bind  their  employers  (Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  7.2),  and  by  an  extension  of  the  actions  appropriate  to  these 
cases,  i.e.  by  allowing  a  utilia  actio  qv^aai  inatitorxa  (D.  xvii.  1. 
10.  5),  the  prsdtor  made  all  employers  liable  for  acts  of  their 
agents  authorised  by  or  profitable  to  them,  and  allowed  actions 
to  be  brought  directly  against  the  employer  without  regard  to  the 
procurator  or  agent;  and  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  w^andator 
was  made  responsible.  The  praetor  also  gave  the  mamdator  the 
right  to  sue  directly  without  the  consent  of  the  agent  (D.  iii.  3. 
68) ;  a  right  not  given  by  the  actionea  institorice  and  exercitorice 
except  in  special  cases.  Thus,  ultimately,  obligations  were  ac- 
quired by  or  against  the  wundator  through  the  agent,  and  not 
for  him  by  the  agent. 

1.  Mandantis  tantmn  gratia  in-  1.  A  mandate   is   made    for   the 

terrenit  mandatnm,  velufi  si  qnis  benefit  of  the  mandator  only;  if,  for 
tibi  mandet,  ut  negotia  ejus  gereres,  instance,  any  one  gives  yoa  a  mandate 
vel  nt  fondnm  ei  emeres,  vel  nt  pro  to  transact  his  business,  to  buy  an 
eosponderes.  estate  for  him,  or  to  become  surety 

for  him. 

D.  zviL  1.  2.  L 
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This  18  the  osiial  case  of  a  raa^ndatum.  Jostinian  employs 
here,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  word  aponderes^  although  spoTiaores 
no  longer  existed.     (See  Tit.  20.) 

2.  Tua  et  mandantis,  Telnti  si  2.  A*  maodiUe  is  made  for  yoor 
mandet  iibi,  at  peconiam  sub  ttsuris  benefit  and  that  of  the  mandator ;  H 
erederee  ei,  <}ni  in  rem  ipsins  mutn-  for  instance,  he  gives  a  mandate  to 
aretor,  aut  n,  volente  te  agere  com  yon  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  a 
eo  ex  fidejnssoria  causa,  mandet  person  who  borrows  it  for  the  porposes 
tibi,  ut  com  reo  a^  pericolo  man-  of  the  mandator :  or  if,  when  tou  are 
dantis,  v^  ut  ipsms  periculo  stipu-  about  to  suehim  as  ayS<i0;i««M>r,  he  gives 
leris  ab  eo,  quem  tibi  deleget  in  id,  you  a  mandate  to  sue  the  principal  at 
quod  tibi  debuerat.  his  risk,  or  to  stipulate  at  his  risk  for 

payment  of  something  owed  by  him  to 
you,  with  a  person  whom  he  appoints 
as  his  substitute. 
D.  xvii.  L  2.  4;  D.  xviL  L  46.  7,  a 

Volente  te  agere  cfwm  eo  ex  fidejuesoria  causa.  Under  the 
law  anterior  to  tf ustinian,  the  creditor  could  sue  either  the  debtor 
or  iAiB  fidejussor^  but  not  both.  If  he  elected  to  sue  the  latter, 
t\iB  fidejussor  mi^ht  give  him  a  mamdaiufn  to  sue  the  debtor,  and 
then,  if  the  creditor  did  so,  the  fidejussor  would  be  freed  from 
Any  obligation  as  fidejussor^  but  would  be  bound  as  mandaior  \ 
and  thus  the  mandate  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fidejussor^ 
because  he  would  be  sued  after  the  principal,  and  for  -the  bene- 
fit of  the  creditor,  because  he  could  sue  the  principal  first  and 
then  the  surety  in  his  quality  of  mandaior^  whereas  he  could 
not  ordinarily  sue  both  the  principal  and  the  surety,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  his  choice  between  them,  as  the  litis  contes- 
tatio  in  the  action  he  first  brought  extinguished  the  obligation 
they  had  jointly  made.  This  could  not  be  of  any  use  after  Jus- 
tinian had  decided  that  the  principal  debtor  should  be  sued  first, 
and  then,  if  there  was  any  deficiencyy  the  fidejussor.  (See  Tit 
20.  4.) 

Ah  eo  quem  tibi  deleget  The  debtor  points  out  to  the  creditor 
a  third  person  who  owes  the  debtor  a  sum  equal  to  his  debt  to  the 
creditor,  and  asks  the  creditor  to  stipulate  with  this  third  person 
for  payment  of  the  amount  due  from  the  debtor.  If  the  third 
person  does  not  pay,  the  debtor  is  held  responsible  as  mandator. 
The  creditor  thus  benefits,  as  he  has  two  persons  to  sue,  and  the 
•debtor  benefits,  because  he  employs  his  creditor  to  collect  a  debt 
due  to  him. 

3.  Aliena  tantnm  causa  inter-  3.  A  mandate  is  made  for  the  bene- 
venit  mandatum,  veluti  si  tibi  man-  fit  of  a  third  person,  if,  for  example, 
•det,  ut  Titii  negotia  gereres,  vel  ut  the  mandator  bids  you  manage  the 
Titio  fundum  emeres,  vel  ut  pro  affairs  of  Titius,  or  buy  an  estate  for 
Titio  sponderes.  Titius,  or  become  surety  for  Titius. 

D.  xvii  1.  2.  2. 

4.  Sua  et  aliena,  veluti  si  de  4.  A  mandate  is  made  for  the  bene- 
communibus  suis  et  Titii  ne^otiis  fit  of  the  mandator  and  of  a  third 
^erendis  tibi  mandet,  vel  ut  sibi  et    person,  if,  for  example,  the  mandator 
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!ntio  fondum  emerei,  vel  nt  pro  eo 
et  Titio  Bponderea. 


gives  you  a  mandate  to  manage  afiEaira 
common  to  himself  and  Titius,  or  to 
buy  an  estate  for  himself  and  Titius, 
or  to  become  surety  for  himself  and 
Titius. 
D.  xviL  1.  2.  3. 


6.  Tua  et  aliena,  veluti  si  tibi 
mandet,  at  Titio  sub  usuris  crederes. 
Quodai  nt  sine  usuris  crederes,  ahena 
tantum  gratia  intercedit  mandatum. 


5.  A  mandate  is  made  for  your 
benefit  and  for  that  of  a  third  person, 
if,  for  instance,  the  mandator  bids  you 
to  lend  money  at  interest  to  Titius. 
Were  the  money  to  be  lent  without 
interest,  the  mandate  would  be  only 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person. 


D.  xvli.  L  2.  5. 


6.  Tua  tantum  gratia  intervenit 
mandatum,  veluti  si  tibi  mandet, 
nt  pecuniae  tuas  potius  in  emp- 
tiones  praediorum  coUoces,  quam 
feneres,  vel  ex  diverso  ut  feneres 
potius,  quam  in  emptiones  prsedi- 
orum  coUoces.  Gujus  generis  man- 
datum  magis  consilium  est  quam 
mandatum  et  ob  id  non  est  obliga- 
torium,  quia  nemo  ex  oonsilio  man- 
dati  obligatur,  etiamsi  non  ezpediat 
ei,  cui  dabitur,  cum  liberum  cuique 
sit  apud  se  ezplorare,  an  ezpediat 
consilium.  Itaque  si  otiosam  pe- 
ouniam  domi  te  nabentem  hortatus 
fuerit  aliquis,  ut  rem  aliquam  em- 
eres  vel  earn  crederes,  ^uamvis  non 
ezpedierit  tibi  earn  emisse  vel  cre- 
didisse,  non  tamen  tibi  mandati 
tenetur.  Et  adeo  h»c  ita  sunt,  ut 
qufBsitum  sit,  an  mandati  teneatur, 
qui  mandavit  tibi.  ut  Titio  peouniam 
fenerares:  sed  obtinuit  Babini  sen- 
tentia,  obligatorium  esse  in  hoc  casu 
mandatum,  quia  non  aliter  Titio 
oredidisses,  quam  si  tibi  mandatum 
esset. 

Gai.  iii.  156 ; 


6.  A  mandate  is  made  for  your 
benefit  only,  if,  for  example,  the  man- 
dator bids  you  invest  your  money  in 
the  purchase  of  land  rather  than  put 
it  out  to  interest,  or  conversely.  Such 
a  mandate  is  ratiier  a  piece  of  advice 
than  a  mandate,  and  consequently  is 
not  obligatory,  as  no  one  is  bound  b^ 
giving  advice,  although  it  be  not  judi- 
cious, as  each  may  judge  for  himself 
what  the  worth* ox  the  advice  is.  If> 
therefore,  ^ou  have  a  sum  of  money 
lying  idle  m  your  house,  and  any  one 
advises  you  to  make  a  purchase  with 
it,  or  put  it  out  to  interest,  although 
it  may  not  be  advantageous  to  you  to 
have  made  this  purchase,  or  to  have 
lent  your  money,  yet  your  adviser  ia 
not  bound  by  an  action  mandati.  So 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a  person  is  bound  bv  thia 
action  who  has  given  you  a  mandate  to 
lend  your  money  at  interest  to  Titius. 
But  the  opinion  of  Sabinus  has  jpre- 
vailed,  that  such  a  mandate  is  obliga- 
tory, as  you  would  not  have  lent  your 
money  to  Titius  unless  the  mandate 
had  been  given  to  you. 
D.  xviL  1.  2.  6. 


It  was  a  very  narrow  line  which  divided  the  expression  of  a 
mere  opinion  advising  another  person  to  do  a  thing,  and  such  a 
request  to  him  to  do  it  as  involved  the  responsibilities  of  a  mem' 
datwm.  Everything  depended  on  the  intention  of  the  {parties. 
The  question  was,  (ud  the  person  who  expressed  the  opinion,  or 
made  the  reauest,  mean  to  say  that,  if  the  opinion  would  not  be 
adopted,  or  the  request  granted,  unless  he  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  he  was  willing  to  become  responsible  ?  If 
he  did  mean  this,  he  was  treated  as  a  mandator. 

A  TnandatoT  stood  in  this  and  similar  cases  almost  exactly 
in  the  place  of  a  fidejussor.  Neque  enim  multvan  referre  j^rce- 
sens  quia  interrogatuBfidejubeai,  cm  ahsena  mamdet.    (D.  xvii.  1. 
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32.)  Accordingly,  in  the  Digest  and  the  Code,  the  two  are  treated 
of  under  the  same  head,  defidejussoribvs  et  mamdatoribua.  For 
the  mandate  might  be  an  tnterceaaio,  i.e.  a  mode  in  which  a  third 
party  steps  in  ^tween  two  others  as  a  surety  for  one  of  them, 
and  was  subject  to  the  general  rules  common  to  accessory  contracts, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  aenattbaconavZtwm  Velleiamum  with 
respect  to  women,  the  berieficiuin  ddscusaionia  under  Justinian, 
i.e.  iiiat  the  principal  should  be  sued  first,  the  ben^ficiwni  di- 
visionia  under  Hadrian's  rescript,  i.e.  that  the  liabilities  of  co- 
sureties should  be  divided,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  beneficium 
cedenda/rv/m  actionwm,.     (See  Tit.  20.  4.) 

But  the  mandcUvmi,  being  a  distinct  and  not  an  accessory 
contract,  was,  in  some  points,  distinguished  from  a  jidemasio. 
1.  The  mamd(UoT  was  sometimes  considered  more  responsible  than 
the  fidejuaaor.  If  a  minor  borrowed  mone^  under  a  guarantee,  and 
was  reatitutua  in  integrwm,  Ulpian  says  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  loss  should  fall  on  the  creditor  or  the  fidejvsaor;  but  he  is 
dear  it  ought  to  fall  on  the  mandator  if  the  guarantee  was  given 
by  mandate,  not  hy  Jidejuaaio.  (D.  iv.  4.  13.  pr.)  2.  The  debtor 
and  the  fidejuaaor  JDein^  liable  for  the  same  deot,  the  Utis  contea- 
tatio  in  a  suit  aminst  the  debtor  released  the  fidejuaaor  ;  but  this 
was  not  so  in  tiie'case  of  the  mamdator,  who  was  bound  by  a 
separate  contract.  Justinian  altered  the  law,  and  made  the  action 
against  the  fidejuaaor  survive,  thus,  as  he  says,  placing  him  in  the 
position  of  the  mandator,  (0.  viiL  41.  28^  3.  If  once  there 
was  a  litia  conteatatio  in  a  suit  against  the  fidejuaaor^  it  was  no 
longer  open  to  the  fidejuaaor  to  demand  that  the  actions  against 
the  debtor  and  the  oiYter  fidejuaaorea  should  be  ceded  to  him,  for 
the  litia  conteatatio  had  extinguished  them  ;  but  neither  the  litia 
conteatatio  nor  judgment  against  the  debtor  affected  the  daim  of 
the  mandator  for  the  cession  of  actions.  (D.  xlvi  3.  95.  10.) 
4.  The  fidejuaaor  could  onlv  claim  that  the  actions  which  the 
creditor  actually  had  should  be  ceded  to  him  ;  but  the  mAindaior 
was  altogether  released  if  the  creditor  had  abandoned  the  right  of 
bringing  any  action  he  could  have  brought,  because,  the  contracts 
being  distinct  and  the  creditor  bound  by  a  bilateral  contract  to 
the  mandator,  if  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty,  the  mandator  was 
free  from  his  obligation.    (D.  xlvi.  3.  95.  11.) 

7.  mud  quoqtie  maadatum  non  7.  A  mandate,  again,  ia  not  obliga- 
est  obligatorinm,  quod  contra  bonos  tory  which  is  contrary  to  honi  mores  ; 
mores  est,  velnti  si  Titius  de  forto  as,  for  instance,  if  Titins  gives  you  a 
ant  damno  faciendo  ant  de  injuria  mandate  to  oonmiit  a  theft,  or  do  a 
fadenda  tibi  mandet  Licet  enim  harm  or  injury ;  for  although  you  pay 
poenam  istius  faoti  nomine  pnesti-  the  penalty  of  what  you  may  do,  you 
teris,  non  tamen  ullam  habes  ad-  have  not  in  such  a  case  an  action 
versus  Titium  actionem.  against  Titius. 

Gal  iiL  157;  D.  xvii  L  22.  6. 

8.  Is,  qui  exsequitur  mandatum,  8.  A  mandatary  must  not  exceed 
non  debet  excedere  fines  mandatL  the  limits  of  the  mandate;  for  instance, 
Ut  ecce  si  quia  usque  ad  centum    if  a  mandator  bids  you  buy  land  or 
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aureos  mandaverit  tibi,  at  fundam 
emerefl  vel  at  pro  Titio  sponderes, 
neque  plaris  emere  debes  neqae  in 
ampliorem  pecaniazn  fidejabere ; 
alioquin  non  nabebis  cam  eo  man- 
dati  actionem:  adeo  qaidem,  at 
8abino  et  Cassio  plaoaerit,  etiam 
si  usqae  ad  centam  aareos  cam  eo 
agere  veliB,  inatUiter  te  actarnm. 
DiversflB  BoholtB  aaotores  recte  te 
asqae  ad  centam  aareos  aoturam 
existimant:  qasB  sententia  sane 
benignior  est  Qaod  si  minoris 
emeris,  habebis  scilicet  cam  eo  ac- 
tionem, qaoniam  qai  mandat,  at  sibi 
centam  aareornm  fandos  emeretar, 
is  atique  mandasse  intellegitar,  at 
minoris,  si  possit,  emeretar. 


Gal  iiL  161 ;  D.  xviL 


become  sarety  for  Titias  ap  to  the 
amoant  of  a  handred  aurei,  yoa  mast 
not  exceed  this  sam  in  making  the 
purchase  or  becoming  sarety,  otherwise 
yoa  will  not  have  an  action  mandati; 
so  mach  so,  that  Sabinus  and  Cassias 
thoaght  that  even  if  yoa  limited  yonr 
action  to  a  handred  aurei,  yoa  would 
bring  it  in  vain.  The  authors  of  the 
opposite  school  think  that  you  may 
ngntly  bring  an  action  limited  to  a 
hundred  aurei,  and  this  opinion  is 
doubtless  the  more  gracious.  If  you 
lay  out  less  on  the  purchase,  you  can 
certainly  bring  an  action  against  the 
mandator;  for  a  person  who  eives  a 
mandate  that  an  estate  shall  be  oought 
for  him  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  aurei, 
is  understood  to  mean  that  it  should 
be  bought  for  less  if  possible. 
1.  3.  2;  D.  xvii  1.  4.  5. 


Qui  excessit,  aliud  quidfacere  videtur,  (D.  xvii.  1.  5.)  Sa- 
binus, in  giving  the  opinion  mentioned  in  the  text,  insisted  very 
rigorously  on  the  effect  of  the  thing  done  being  alvud  quid. 

9.  Recte  quoque  mandatum  con-  9.  The  mandate,  although  validly 

tractum,  si,  dum  adhuc  integra  res    formed,  is  extinguished,  if  it  is  revoked 
sit,  revocatum  fuerit,  evanescit.  before  it  is  begun  to  be  executed. 

Gal  iii.  159. 


The  power  of  revoking  the  mandate,  if  the  revocation  did  not 
harm  the  Tn^ndata/rivSy  and  if  the  matter  was  still  rea  integra^ 
gives  a  peculiar  feature  to  this  contract.  The  contract  was  formed, 
and  yet  it  was  not  certain  to  come  into  operation. 


10.  Item  si  adhuc  integro  man- 
date mors  alterutrius  interveniat,  id 
est  vel  ejus,  qui  mandaverit,  vel 
ejus,  qui  mandatum  susceperit, 
solvitur  mandatuHL  Sed  utUitatis 
causa  receptum  est,  si  mortuo  eo, 
qui  tibi  mandaverit,  tu  ignorans, 
eum  decessisse,  exsecutus  fueras 
mandatum,  posse  te  agere  mandati 
actione :  alioquin  justa  et  probabilis 
ignorantia  damnum  tibi  afferat.  Et 
huic  simile  est,  quod  placuit,  si  debi- 
tores  manumisso  dispensatore  Titii 

Ser  ignorantiam  liberto  solverint, 
berari  eos:  cum  alioquin  stricta 
juris  ratione  non  possent  liberari, 
quia  alii  solvissent,  quam  oui  solvere 
debuerint. 


10.  A  mandate  is  also  extinguished, 
if,  before  it  is  begun  to  be  executed, 
the  mandator  or  mandatary  dies.  But 
motives  of  convenience  have  given  rise 
to  t^e  decision,  that  if,  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  you,  in  ignorance  of 
his  decease,  execute  the  mandate,  you 
may  bring  an  action  mandati  ;  other- 
wise you  would  be  prejudiced  by  what 
was  allowable  and  natural  ignorance. 
Similarly  it  has  been  decided  that,  if 
debtors  make  a  payment  to  the  steward 
of  Titius,  after  he  has  been  en- 
franchised, in  ignorance  of  his  en- 
franchisement, they  are  freed  from 
their  obligation,  although,  in  strict 
law,  they  could  not  be  freed,  as  they 
have  made  the  payment  to  a  person 
other  than  him  to  whom  they  ought  to 
have  made  it. 


Gai.  iii.  160;  D.  xvii  L  26.  pr. 
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Manwmisso,  It  would  be  the  same  if  the  slave  had  not  been 
enfranchised,  but  had  been  sold,  or  had  his  office  of  dispensator 
taken  from  him  without  the  knowledge  of  the  debtors.  (D.  xlvL 
3.  51.) 


11.  Mandatnm  non  suscipere 
libemm  est :  susceptam  antem  con- 
snmmaiidiim  ant  qnam  primmn  re- 
nnntiandum  est,  nt  ant  per  semet 
ipsom  ant  per  alinm  eandem  rem 
mandator  exsequatur.  Nam  nisi  ita 
renmitiatnr,  nt  Integra  causa  man- 
datori  reservetor  eandem  rem  ex- 

1>licandi,  nihilo  minus  mandati  actio 
ocum  habet,  nisi  si  justa  causa 
intercessit  aut  non  renuntiandi  aut 
intempestive  renuntiandi. 


D.  zviL 


11.  Every  one  is  free  to  refuse  ac- 
cepting a  mandate,  but  if  it  is  once 
accepted,  it  must  be  executed,  or  else 
renounced  with  all  despatch  so  as  to 
permit  the  mandator  carrying  out  his 
purpose  himself  or  through  another. 
For,  unless  the  renunciation  is  made  so 
that  the  mandator  is  still  in  a  position 
to  do  this,  an  action  mandati  may  be 
brought  in  spite  of  the  renunciation 
of  the  mandatary,  unless  some  good 
reason  has  prevented  him  making  the 
renunciation,  or  making  it  within  a 
proper  time. 
1.  22.  11. 


Nisi  si  juata  causa.  For  example,  a  sudden  and  serious  illness, 
a  deadly  enmity  springing  up  between  the  mandator  and  the  Toan- 
datamus,  or  the  insolvency  of  the  former.  (D.  xvii.  1.  23-25.) 
In  the  execution  of  the  mandate  the  mandatoHus  was  bound  to 
use  the  diligence  of  a  bomis  paterfamilias.     (Tit  27.  1.) 


12.  Mandatum  et  in  diem  differri 
et  sub  condicione  fieri  potest 


12.  A  mandate   may  be   made  to 
take  effect  from  a  particular  time,  or 
may  be  made  conditionally. 
D.  xvii.  1.  1.  3. 


13.  In  summa  sciendum  est, 
mandatum,  nisi  gratuitum  sit,  in 
aliam  formam  negotii  cadere :  nam 
mercede  constituta,  incipit  locatio 
et  conductio  esse.  Et  ut  generali- 
ter  dixerimus:  quibus  casibus,  sine 
mercede  suscepto  officio,  mandati 
aut  depositi  contrahitur  negotium, 
his  casibus,  interveniente  mercede, 
locatio  et  conductio  contrahi  intel- 
legitur.  Et  ideo  si  fulloni  polienda 
curandave  vestimenta  dederis  aut 
sarcinatori  sarcienda,  nulla  mercede 
constituta  neque  promissa,  mandati 
competit  actio. 


13.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  unless  a  mandate  is  gratuitous, 
it  will  take  the  form  of  some  other 
contract ;  for,  if  a  consideration  is  fixed 
on,  it  is  a  contract  of  letting  on  hire. 
And  generally  we  may  say,  that  in 
every  case  in  which,  whenever,  the 
duty  being  undertaken  without  pay, 
there  is  a  contract  of  mandate  or  de- 
posit, in  every  such  case,  if  pay  is 
received,  the  contract  is  one  of  letting 
to  hire.  If,  therefore,  a  person  gives 
his  clothes  to  a  fuller  to  be  scoured  or 
cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor  to  be  mended, 
without  any  pay  being  agreed  on  or 
promised,  an  action  mandati  maybe 
brought 
Gai.  ii.  162 ;  D.  xviL  1.  L  4. 

Although  the  execution  of  the  mandatv/m  was  necessarily  gra- 
tuitous, yet,  without  making  the  contract  a  locatio  conductw,  a 
mandator  mL^ht  offer  a  reward  to  the  mandatoHvs,  not  exactly 
in  payment  of,  but  in  gratitude  for,  his  services.  Such  a  recom- 
pense was  called  Iionorcurivmi,  or  somefimes  sakuriwm,  a  term  that 
was  especially  applied  to  the  recompense  offered  to  those  who  ex- 
ercised the  liberal  professions,  such  as  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
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physicians,  advocates,  &c.  These  honorcuria  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  action ;  but  the  magistrate,  pr»tor,  or  prasses  of  the 
province  pronounced  extra  ordinem  (see  Introd.  sec.  108)  whether 
they  were  due  and  what  was  the  proper  amount.     (D.  1.  13,  1.) 


Trr.  xxvn.    DE  OBUGATIONIBUS  QUASI  EX 
CONTRACTU, 

Post  genera  oontractnum  ezmin-  Having  enumerated  the  different 
erata  diBpioiamuB  etiazn  de  his  obli-  kinds  of  contracts,  let  us  treat  of  those 
gationibus,  qnsB  non  propria  qnidem  obligations  which  do  not  spring,  pro- 
ex  contraotn  nasoi  intellegnntnr,  perly  speaking,  from  a  contract,  but 
sed  tamen,  qttia  non  ex  nuJefioio  yet,  as  they  do  not  ti^e  their  origin 
substantiain  capiont,  quasi  ex  con-  from  a  delict,  seem  to  arise,  as  it  were, 
traotu  nasci  yidentur.  from  a  contracts 

If  obligations  were  to  be  considered  as  always  arising  either  ex 
contractu  or  ex  delicto,  one  man  could  only  be  bound  to  another  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  by  a  mutual  exercise  of  will  he  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  him,  or  he  had  done  him  some  injury  which 
he  ought  to  repiir.  But  there  were  many  instances  in  which  justice 
required  that  he  should  be  considered  bound,  where  no  contract  had 
been  made,  and  where  nothing  to  which  the  law  gave  the  technical 
term  of  delictvmi  had  been  committed  Such  cases,  however,  if 
separately  examined,  would  approach  either  to  an  obligatio  ex 
contractu  or  to  one  ex  delicto.  If  it  more  nearly  resembled  the 
former,  the  binding  tie  was  called  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu ; 
if  the  latter,  it  was  called  an  obUgaiio  quasi  ex  aeUcto.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  87,  88.) 

The  leading  distinction  between  obli^tions  ex  contractu  and 
those  quasi  ex  contractu  is,  that  in  the  K>rmer  one  person  chooses 
to  bind  himself  to  another,  in  the  latter  he  is  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  is  thereby  bound  to  another.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  examples  given  in  the  Title :  if  I  take  upon  me  the 
management  of  my  neighbour's  affairs,  become  tutor,  have  things 
in  common  with  others  who  are  not  my  partners,  accept  an  in- 
heritance, or  receive  money  not  due  to  me,  the  mere  fact  of  my  so 
conducting  myself  imposes  upon  me  certain  duties  which  the  law 
will  force  me  to  fulfil.  Of  course,  if  I  make  an  express  agreement 
in  any  of  these  cases,  I  am  then  bound  by  the  agreement,  and  not 
by  the  circumstances  of  my  position.  It  is  only  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  that  I  am  bound  by  an  obligatio  quasi  excontractu. 
An  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu  does  not  rest  on  any  contract  at 
all ;  it  rests  on  a  fact  or  event,  but  there  is  an  analogy  between  a 
contract  and  the  kind  of  fact  or  events  which  give  rise  to  an  obU^ 
gatio  quasi  ex  contractu,  for  they  both  create  rights  in  persona/rn, 
(See  Austin,  Jwrisprudence  (ed.  1869),  p.  944.)  The  instances  of 
obligations  quasi  ex  contractu  which  follow  are  only  meant  as 
examples,  not  as  an  exhaustive  list. 

0  0 
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1.  Igitor  com  qtus  absentis  ne 
gotia  gesserit,  nltro  oitroqne  inter 
eo8  nascTintnr  actiones,  qtuB  appel- 
lantor  negotiomm  gestomm :  sed 
domino  quidem  rei  gesto  adverstis 
emn,  qui  geaalt,  direota  oompetit 
actio,  negotiomm  antem  gestori  con- 
traria.  Qaas  ex  nullo  contractu 
proprie  nasoi  manif estum  est :  qoi^pe 
ita  nascuntur  ista  aotiones,  si  sine 
mandato  quisqne  alienis  negotiis 
gerendis  se  obtolerit :  ez  qua  causa 
ii,  quorum  negotia  gesta  fuerint, 
etiam  ignorantes  obliguitur.  Idque 
utilitatis  causa  receptum  est,  ne 
absentium,  aui  subita  festinatione 
coacti,  nulli  demandata  negotiorum 
suorum  administratione,  peregre 
profecti  essent,  desererentur  ne- 
gotia:  au»  sane  nemo  curaturus 
esset,  si  de  eo,  quod  quis  impendisset, 
nullun  habiturus  esset'  actionem. 
Siout  autem  is,  qui  utiliter  gesserit 
negotia,  habet  obligatum  dominum 
negotiorum,  ita  et  contra  iste  quo- 
que  tenetur,  ut  administrationia  ra- 
tionem  reddat.  Quo  casu  ad  exaotis- 
aimiM'n  quisquc  diligeutiam  compel- 
litur  reddere  rationem :  nee  sumcit 
talem  diligentiam  adbibere,  ^ualem 
suis  rebus  adbibere  soleret,  si  modo 
alius  diligentior  conmiodius  admin- 
istraturus  esset  negotia. 


D.  m.  6.  2 ;  D.  zUt. 


L  Thus,  if  a  person  has  managed 
the  a&irs  of  another  in  his  absence^ 
they  have  reciprocally  actions  negoti- 
orum gestorum^  the  action  belonging  to 
the  owner  against  him  who  has  managed 
his  sffain  being  an  ctctio  direeict^  and 
the  action  given  to  this  person  against 
the  owner  being  an  ctctio  cantraria.  It 
is  evident  that  these  actions  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  arise  from  a  con- 
tract, for  they  arise  only  when  one 
person  has,  without  receiving  a  man- 
date, taken  upon  himself  the  manage- 
ment of  the  a&irs  of  another,  and 
consequently  those  whose  a£hirs  are 
thus  managed  are  bound  bv  an  obliga- 
tion, even  without  their  knowing  it. 
It  is  from  motives  of  convenience  that 
this  has  been  admitted,  to  prevent  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  affidrs  of  absent 
persons,  who  may  be  forced  to  depart 
m  haste,  without  having  entrusted  the 
management  to  any  one ;  and  certainly 
no  one  would  pay  anv  attention  to  their 
aflBairs,  unless  he  couldrecover  by  action 
any  expenses  he  might  be  put  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  just  as  he  who  has  ad- 
vantageouslv  managed  the  affidrs  of 
another  makes  this  person  liable  to 
him  by  an  obligation,  so  he  liimoAlf  is 
bound  to  render  an  account  of  his 
management.  And  the  standard  which 
he  is  bound  to  observe  in  rendering 
an  account,  is  that  of  the  most  exact 
diligence,  nor  is  it  sufficient  that  he 
should  use  such  diligence  as  he  em* 
ploys  in  the  management  of  his  own 
afiGurs,  that  is,  if  it  is  possible  tiiat  a 
person  of  greater  diligence  would  be 
likely  to  manage  the  affidrs  of  the 
absent  person  Mtter. 
7.  5.  pr.;  G.  ii.  18.  20. 


Etiam  ignorcmtea.  If  the  owners  had  known  of  the  part  taken 
in  the  management  of  their  alSSurs,  there  would  have  been  a  maTi- 
datum  taciturn. 


2.  Tutores  quoque,  qui  tutebe 
judicio  tenentur,  non  proprie  ex  con- 
tractu obligati  intelleguntur  (nullum 
enim  negotium  inter  tutorem  et  pu- 
pillum  contrahitur) :  sed  quia  sane 
non  ex  maleficio  tenentur,  quasi  ex 
contractu  teneri  videntur.  Et  hoc 
autem  casu  mutusB  sunt  actiones : 
non  tantum  enim  pupillus  cum  tutors 
habet  tutels  actionem,  sed  et  ex 
contrario  tutor  cum  pupillo  habet 
contrariam  tutels,  si  vel  impendent 
aUquid  in  rem  pupilli  vel  pro  eo 


2.  Tutors,  again,  who  are  liable  to 
the  action  ttUelas^  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  bound  by  a  contract,  for 
there  is  no  contract  made  between  the 
tutor  and  the  pupil ;  but  as  they  are 
certainly  not  bound  by  a  deHct,  they 
seem  to  be  bound  qwui  ex  contracttL 
In  this  case,  too,  there  are  reciprocal 
actions,  for  not  only  has  the  pupil  an 
action  tutelm  against  the  tutor,  but,  in 
his  turn,  the  irator  has  an  cu^  eon- 
traria  tutelm  against  the  pupil,  if  he 
has  incurred  any  expenses  in  managing 
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fuerit  obliffatus  aut  rem  Bxuan  oredi-    the  pnpil's  property,  or  has  entered 
tori  ejus  oDligaverit  into  an  obligation  for  him,  or  given  his 

own  property  as  seoority  to  the  pupil's 

creditors. 
D.  xKv.  7.  5. 1. 

We  should  add  here  the  corresponding  case  of  the  curator. 
His  negotiorwm  gestio  did  not  give  rise  to  a  special  action,  but 
to  the  actio  negotiorwm  geatorwm  contra/ria,  of  which  he  could 
avail  himself  to  reimburse  himself  for  all  reasonable  expenses. 
(D.  iii.  5.  3.  5 ;  D.  xxvii.  3.  4.  3.) 

Quasi  ex  contractu  teneri  videntwr.  The  exact  translation 
would  be  '  seem  to  be  bound  by  a  tie  analogous  to  that  by  which 
persons  are  bound  under  contracts';  but  as  this  is  too  long  a 
phrase  to  repeat  every  time  the  words  quasi  ex  contractu  occur, 
the  Latin  has  been  retained  in  the  translation. 

3.  Item  si  inter  aliquos  com-  3.  So,  again,  if  a  thing  is  common 
munis  sit  res  sine  sooietate,  veluti  to  two  or  more  persons,  without  there 
quod  pariter  eis  legata  donatave  being  any  partnership  between  them, 
esset,  et  alter  eorum  alteri  ideo  as,  for  instance,  if  they  have  received 
teneatur  communi  dividundo  judi-  a  joint  legacy  or  gift,  and  one  of  them 
cio,  quod  solus  fructus  ex  ea  re  per-  is  liable  to  the  other  by  an  action  com- 
ceperit,  aut  quod  socius  ejus  in  eam  muni  dividundo,  because  he  alone  has 
rem  necessarias  impensaa  fecerit :  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  thing,  or  be- 
non  intellegitur  proprie  ex  contractu  cause  the  other  party  has  hicurred 
obUgatus  esse,  quippe  nihil  inter  se  expenses  necessary  for  the  thing,  he 
contraxerunt :  sed  quia  non  ex  male-  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  bound  by 
ficio  tenetur,  quasi  ez  contractu  a  contract,  for  no  contract  has  been 
teneri  videtur.  made ;  but  as  he  is  not  bound  by  a  de- 
lict, he  is  said  to  be  bound  quasi  ex 
contrckctu. 

D.  xviL  2.  31,  34. 

Nec€88a/rias  vmpenaas.  Useful  expenses,  and  not  merely  neces- 
sary ones,  could  be  recovered.     (D.  x.  3.  11.) 

4.  Idem  juris  est  de  eo,  qui  4.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  a 
coheredi  suo  familisB  ercisoundA  ju-  person  who  is  bound  to  his  co-heir 
dicio  ex  his  oausis  obligatns  est.           under   similar   circumstances   by  an 

action /amtto  erciseundse. 
D.  xvii.  2.  34. 

The  a^tiofcmiilicB  erdscundcB  was  that  by  which  any  one  heres 
applied  to  the  judge  to  make  a  fair  division  of  the  inheritance. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  103.) 

5.  Heres  quoque  legatorum  no-  5.  The  heir,  too,  is  not,  properly 
mine  non  proprie  ex  contractu  obU-  speaking,  bound  in  regard  to  legacies 
gatus  intellegitur ;  neque  enim  cum  by  a  contract,  for  the  legatee  cannot 
herede  neque  cum  defuncto  ullum  be  properly  said  to  have  made  a  con- 
negotium  legatarius  gessisse  proprie  tract  with  tiie  heir  or  wi&  the  de- 
dici  potest :  sed  quia  ex  malencio  ceased ;  but,  as  the  heir  is  not  bound 
non  est  obligatus  heres,  quad  ex  by  a  delict,  he  is  considered  to  be 
contractu  debere  intellegitur.  bound  qucui  ex  contractu. 

D.  xHv.  7.  6.  2. 

The  circumstance  of  accepting  the  inheritance  imposed  on  the 

c  c  2 
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heir  the  obligation  of  carrying  out  the  testator's  wishes,  and  this  he 
was  compelled  to  do  by  the  actio  ex  teatamento.  If  a  particular 
thing  was  given  as  a  legacy,  so  that  the  legatee  could  bring  a 
vindicatio^e  might  ezerdse  his  choice  between  the  personal  and 
the  real  action. 

6.  Item  is,  ctti  quU  per  errorem  6.  A  person  to  whom  money  not 

non  debitmn  solvit,  quasi  ex  con-  dne  has  been  paid  by  mistake,  is  bound 

tractu  debere  videtor.    Adeo  enim  quasi  ex  contractu.    For  so  far  is  he 

non   intellegitar    proprie    ex    oon-  from  being  bound  by  a  oontraot,  that, 

traotn   obligatus,    nt,  si  oertiorem  to  reason  strictly,  we  may  say,  as  we 

rationem  sequamnr,  magis,  ut  supra  have  said  before,  that  he  is  bound 

diximus,  ex  distractu  quam  ex  con-  rather  by  the  dissolution  than  by  the 

traotu  possit  dici    obligatus    esse:  formation  of  a  contract     for  a  pay- 

nam  qui  sdvendi  animo  peouniam  ment  is  generally  made  to  dissolve,  not 

dat,  in  hoc  dare  videtur,  ut  dis-  to  form,  a  oontraot    and  yet  he  who 

trtjmt  potius  negotium  quam  con-  receives  it  in  the  case  we  have  men- 

trahat.     Sed  tamen  proinde  is,  qui  tioned  is  bound  exactly  as  if  it  had 

accepit)  obligatur,  ac  si  mutuum  Uli  been  given  him  as  a  mufuutn,  and  is 

daretur,  et  ideo  condictione  tenetur.  therefore  liable  to  a  condictio, 

D.  xliv.  7.  5.  a 

If  a  person  knowingly  made  a  payment  not  due,  he  could  not 
recover  what  he  paid,  as  the  payment  was  treated  as  a  gift  (D. 
1.  17.  63) ;  nor  could  he,  if  he  paid  what  was  due  by  a  natural, 
though  not  by  a  legal,  obligation,  or  if  he  paid  sooner  than  he 
need  nave  done  what  he  must  pay  at  a  certain  date ;  but  he  could 
recover  if  he  paid,  under  a  conditional  undertaking,  before  the  event 
had  happened.  (D.  xii.  6.  64.)  Whether  the  error  which  would 
permit  him  to  recover  might  be  one  arising  from  i^orance  not 
only  of  fact  but  of  law,  is  uncertain.  We  find  on  the  one  hand 
sucm  statements  as  Juris  ignorantia  swwm  petentibue  non  nocet 
(D.  xxii  6.  7),  and  on  the  other  such  as  RegvZa  estjwria  quidem 
ignorantiami  cxiique  nocere.    (D.  xxii.  6.  9 ;  C.  i.  18.) 

The  word  'pay,'  *8olvo,*  must  be  taken  in  a  much  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  the  payment  of  money.  It  must  be  considered 
as  including  anything  given  to  or  done  for  another. 

It  is  here  said  that  the  person  who  receives  what  is  not  due  is 
bound  not  merely  gtuzdi  ex  contractu,  but  as  if  he  had  been  bound 
by  a  particular  contract,  viz.  mutvAMn.  So  the  persons  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  another,  the  tutor  and  the  curator,  are  bound  as  if 
by  a  mandate,  and  the  persons  mentioned  in  paragr.  3  and  4  as  if 
they  were  bound  by  the  particular  contract  of  aodetas. 

The  remedy  of  the  person  who  had  paid  by  mistake  was  termed 
condictio  indebiti,  and  if  the  thing  paid  or  given  over  was  money, 
or  anything  of  which  an  equal  quantity  could  be  given  in  return, 
the  action  was  precisely  like  the  condictio  certi  protecting  a  mit- 
tuuum.  (See  Tit  13.  2.  note  7.)  But  if  it  was  not  of  this  nature, 
if,  for  example,  a  freedman,  bound  to  render  some  services  to  his 
patron,  had  oy  mistake  rendered  other  services,  he  could  recover 
the  yalne  of  the  services  rendered,  and  this  was  an  uncertain 
amount.    This  does  not  resemble  the  position  of  a  person  recover- 
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ing  a,  mutuv/m.  (D.  xii.  6.  26.  12.)  The  non-liability  of  a  pupil 
to  repay  what  he  had  received  without  being  due  to  him  has  been 
noticed  in  Tit  14.  1. 


7.  Ex  quibuadam  tamen  canaU 
repeti  non  potest,  quod  per  errorem 
non  debitum  Bolutmn  sit.  Namque 
definiverunt  veteres,  ez  quibns 
causis  infitiando  lis  crescit,  ex  his 
causis  non  debittim  solutmn  repeti 
non  posse,  veluti  ex  lege  Aqmlia, 
item  ex  legato.  Qnod  veteres  quidem 
in  his  legatis  locum  habere  Toluer- 
unt,  qu8B  certa  constituta  per  dam- 
nationem  cuicumque  fuerunt  legata : 
nostra  autem  oonstitutio  cum  unam 
naturam  onmibus  legatis  et  fidei- 
commissiB  indulsit,  hujusmodi  au^- 
mentum  in  omnibus  legatis  et  fidei- 
oommissis  extendi  voluit:  sed  non 
omnibus  legatariis  pnebuit,  sed  tan- 
tummodo  in  his  legatis  et  fideicom- 
missis,  que  saorosanciis  eoclesiis 
ceterisque  yenerabilibus  locis,  que 
reUgionis  vel  pietatis  intuitu  hon- 
orificantur,  dereliota  sunt,  qu»  si 
indebita  solvantur,  non  repetuntur. 


7.  In  some  oases,  however,  money 
paid  by  mistake  cannot  be  recovered 
The  ancients  have  decided  that  this  is 
so  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  re- 
covered is  increased  if  the  liability  is 
denied;  as,  for  instance,  in  actions 
brought  under  the  lex  Aquilia,  or  with 
respect  to  a  legacy.  The  rule  was 
only  applied  by  the  ancients,  in  the 
case  of  legacies  where  specific  things 
were  given  per  damnaUonem.  But 
our  constitution,  which  has  placed  all 
legacies  and  fldeicommista  on  the  same 
footinff,  has  decided  that  this  increase 
should  be  extended  to  all  legacies  and 
fideicammissa.  It  has  not,  however, 
given  it  in  behalf  of  all  legatees,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  legacies  and  fidei- 
commissa  left  to  holy  churches  and 
other  venerable  places  held  in  honour 
from  feelings  of  religion  or  piety ; 
such  legacies,  although  paid  when  not 
due,  cannot  be  recoverea. 


Gal  ii  283,  and  iv.  9, 171;  0.  iv.  6.  4;  C.  L  2.  23. 

This  penalty,  first  exacted  from  those  who  denied  that  a  judg- 
ment pronounced  against  them  had  been  pronounced,  was  extended 
to  cases  of  refusing  to  pay  le^cies  given  per  dcrniTtatioTieTn,  to 
cases  under  the  lex  Aquilia  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  3),  and  to  many  other 
cases.     (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  19,  23.) 

In  all  cases  where  by  denying  his  liability  the  person  liable 
might  have  an  increased  amount  ultimately  recovered  against  him, 
it  was  considered  that  paying  the  thing  for  which  he  was,  or  for 
which  he  thought  himself,  liable,  was  but  a  mode  of  escaping  from 
paying  a  penalty,  and  that  it  was  paid  in  order  to  attain  security. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  discovered  that  the  thing  need  not  have  been 
paid,  yet,  as  the  person  who  paid  it  had  paia  it  to  purchase  secu- 
rity, he  could  not  recover  it  back. 

Nostra  conetitviio.  This  constitution  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Code,  but  we  have  provisions  in  the  Code  bearing  on  the  subject. 
(SeeC.  vi.  43.  2.  1-3.) 

Ceteris  venerahilihus  locis.  Such,  for  instance,  as  monasteries, 
asylums  for  strangers,  orphans,  the  aged,  &c    (C.  L  2.  23.) 
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Tit.  XXVIII.    PER  QUAS  PERSONAS  NOBIS 
OBLIGATIO  ADQUIRITUR. 


ExpositiB  generibuB  obli^tionmn, 
quffi  ez  oontraotu  vel  quasi  ex  oon- 
tractu  nascmittir,  admonendi  Bomns, 
adquiri  vobis  non  solum  per  vosmet 
ipsos,  sed  etiazn  per  eas  quoque  per- 
Bonas,  qu»  in  vestra  potestate  sunt, 
veluti  per  servos  vestros  et  filios: 
ut  taxnen,  quod  per  serros  quidem 
vobis  adquiritur,  totum  vestrum 
fiat,  quod  autem  per  liberos,  ^os 
in  potestate  habetis,  ez  obligatione 
fuerit  adquisitum,  hoc  dividatur 
secundum  imaginem  rerum  proprie- 
tatis  et  ususfructus,  quam  nostra 
discrevit  oonstitutio:  ut,  quod  ab 
actione  commodum  perveniat,  hujus 
usumfructum  quidem  habeat  pater, 
proprietas  autem  filio  serretur,  sci- 
uoet  patre  actionem  movente  secun- 
dum noYells  nostra  oonstitutionis 
divisionem. 


After  having  gone  through  the 
different  kinds  of  obligations  which 
arise  from  a  contract,  or  arise  quasi  ex 
cantrcuitu,  we  may  observe  that  you 
may  acquire  an  obligation,  not  only 
by  yourselves,  but  alio  by  those  who 
are  in  your  power,  as  your  slaves  or 
children.  But  there  is  this  distinc- 
tion in  acquiring  by  slaves  or  by  diil- 
dren,  that  what  is  acquired  for  vou 
by  your  slaves  is  entirely  yours,  whfle 
that  which  has  been  acquired  by  an 
obligation  through  children  in  your 
power  is  divided  as  to  the  ownership 
and  usufruct  according  to  the  scheme 
as  to  the  ownership  and  usufruct  of 
things  laid  down  in  our  constitution. 
Thus,  of  all  that  is  gained  by  an  ac- 
tion, the  father  will  have  the  usufruct, 
and  the  ownership  will  be  reserved  for 
the  son,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  action 
is  brought  by  the  f a&er  in  conformity 
with  what  is  laid  down  by  our  new 
constitution. 
Gai.  iii.  163;  C.  vi.  6L  8.  3. 

By  acquiring  an  obligation  is  meant  that  we  become  creditors^ 
and  have  a  right  to  the  action  necessary  to  enforce  the  obligation. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  usufruct  and  ownership,  see  Sk.  ii. 
Tit.  9.  1.  It  is  the  object  of  the  obligation,  it  may  be  observed, 
not  the  obligation  itself,  that  is  thus  divided  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  Only  the  father  could  bring  the  action  to  enforce 
the  obligation  (patre  actionem  movente).     (C.  vi.  61.  8.  3.) 


L  Item  per  liberos  homines  et 
alienos  servos,  quos  bona  fide  posai- 
detis,  adquiritur  vobis,  sed  tectum 
ez  duabus  causis,  id  est  si  quid  ez 
operis  suis  vel  ez  re  vestra  adquir- 
ant. 


1.  Again,  acquisition  is  made  for 
you  by  freemen,  and  by  slaves  belong- 
ing to  others,  whom  you  possess  hima 
fiae^  but  only  in  two  cases,  namely^ 
when  it  arises  from  their  labours,  or 
from  something  belonging  to  you. 


Gal  iii  164. 

See  Bk.  ii  Tit.  9.  4. 

Per  liberos  homines,  Le.  by  persons  really  free,  but  whom  we 
hoTiaJlde  believe  to  be  slaves. 

2.  Per  eum  quoque  servum  in  2.  Acquisition  is  equally  made 'for 

quo  usumfructum  vet  usum  habetis,  you  in  tiie  same  two  cases  by  a  slave 
similiter  ex  duabus  istis  causis  vobis  of  whom  you  have  the  usufruct  or 
adquiritur.  use. 

Gai.  iii  165;  D.  viL  8.  14.  pr. 
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See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  9.  4. 

In  the  case  of  a  slave  of  whom  we  have  only  the  use,  we  can 
only  acquire  when  the  two  cases  unite,  i.e.  when  his  labour  is  ex- 
pended on  something  that  is  our  property,  for  we  cannot  derive 
any  benefit  from  his  labour  expended  elsewhere. 


3.  Gommnnem  seryuxn  pro  domi- 
nica  parte  dominis  adqnirere  certuin 
est,  ezcepto  eo,  quod  uni  nominatim 
stipulanao  ant  per  traditionem  acci- 
piendo  illi  soli  adqauit,  veluti  cnm 
ita  stipuletnr :  '  Titio  domino  meo 
dare  spondee  ? '  sed  si  nnius  domini 
jussu  servus  fuerit  stipulatus,  lioet 
antea  dubitabatnr,  tamen  post 
nostram  decisionem  res  expedita 
est,  ut  illi  tantnm  adqnirat,  qui  hoc 
ei  facere  jussit,  ut   supra  dictum 


Gii.  iii  167 


3.  A  slave  held  in  common  un- 
doubtedly acquires  for  his  different 
owners  in  proportion  to  their  interests 
in  him,  excepting  that,  in  stipulating 
or  receiving  by  tradition  for  one  only, 
whom  he  mentions  by  name,  he  ac- 
quires only  for  this  one ;  for  instance, 
if  he  stipulates  thus,  '  Do  you  engage 
to  give  to  Titius  my  master  ? '  But  if 
the  slave  has  stipulated  by  order  of 
one  master  only,  in  spite  of  former 
doubts,  there  is  no  question  since  our 
constitution,  but  that  he  acquires,  as 
we  have  already  said,  for  him  alone 
who  has  given  him  the  order. 
;  C.  iv.  27.  2. 


The  text  only  notices  the  acquisition  of  obligations  through 
others  as  recognised  by  the  civil  law,  i.e.  through  slaves  and  sons 
in  poteatate,  and  does  not  notice  the  prsBtorian  changes  by  which 
the  principal  acquired  obligations  through  his  agent.  (See  Tit. 
26.  pr.) 


Tit.  XXIX.    QUIBUS  MODIS  OBLIGATIO  TOLLITUR. 


Tollitur  autem  omnis  obligatio 
solutions  ejus,  quod  debetur,  vel  si 
quis,  consentiente  creditore,  aliud 
pro  alio  solvent.  Nee  tamen  inter- 
est, quis  solvat,  utrum  ipse,  qui 
debet,  an  alius  pro  eo:  uberatur 
enim  et  alio  solvente,  sive  sciente 
debitore  sive  ignorante  vel  invito 
solutio  fiat.  Item  si  reus  solvent, 
etiam  ii,  qui  pro  eo  intervenerunt, 
hberantur.  Idem  ex  contrario  con- 
tingit,  si  fidejussor  solvent :  non 
enim  solus  ipse  liberatur,  sed  etiam 
reus. 


Gai.  iiL168;  D.  xlvL  3.  53, 


Every  obligation  is  dissolved  by 
the  payment  of  the  thing  due,  or  of 
something  else  given  in  its  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  creditor.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  the 
debtor  himself  who  pays,  or  some  one 
else  for  him ;  for  the  debtor  is  freed 
from  the  obligation,  if  payment  is  made 
by  a  third  person,  and  that  either  with 
or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  debtor, 
or  even  against  his  wilL  If  the  debtor 
pays,  all  uiose  who  have  become  surety 
for  him  are  thereby  freed,  just  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  surety  pays,  not 
only  he  himself  is  freed,  but  the  prin- 
cipal is  freed  also. 
38.  2,  and  43;  D.  xlvi  L  66. 


We  now  pass  to  considering  how  an  obligation  once  formed 
may  be  dissolved.  Solvere,  to  unloose,  dissolve  the  tie,  is  the 
appropriate  term  for  the  process,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  ac- 
complished— Solutionis  verbumpertinet  ad  om^iem  liberationem 
quoquo  modo  factum  (D.  xlvi.  3.  54) — although  most  generally 
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applied  to  the  payment  of  money,  as  the  mode  by  which  contracts 
are  usually  terminated.  It  is  by  a  slight  extension  of  the  strict 
use  of  the  word  that  a  person  was  said  not  solvere  obligixtionemy 
but  solvere  pecunicmi. 

The  civil  law,  which  imposed  forms  on  the  formation  of  a  con- 
tract, imposed  corresponding  forms  on  its  dissolution.  And  when 
these  were  fulfilled,  the  debtor  was  said  to  be  freed  from  his  obli- 
gation *  ipso  jv/re  \  In  later  times,  in  cases  where  these  forms 
had  not  been  gone  through,  but  yet  equity  demanded  that  the 
debtor  should  be  considered  free,  the  prsstor  allowed  him  to  repel, 
by  an  exception,  the  creditor  who  sued  him ;  and  it  has  thence 
been  said.  *  ohligatio  aut  ipso  jv/re  aut  per  exceptionem  tollitur\ 

When  it  is  said  in  the  text  that  if  the  fidejussor  pays  the 
principal  is  freed,  the  case  must  be  understood  to  be  referred  to  of 
A  fidejussor  paying,  without  using  his  right  of  having  the  actions 
ceded  to  him.  Payment  might  be  made  to  the  creditor  or  his 
authorised  agent,  to  the  tutor  or  curator,  or  to  the  pupil  if 
authorised. 

Of  course,  in  every  stage  of  the  law,  payment  put  an  end  to 
the  contract.  The  claims  of  the  contracting  parties  were  satisfied, 
and  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done.  But,  supposing  payment 
was  not  made,  but  one  of  the  parties  was  willing  to  release  the 
other,  or  one  party  could  claim,  for  some  reason,  to  be  released, 
certain  solemn  forms  had  been  entered  into,  which  could  not  be 
made  of  no  effect  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties.  Such  forms 
were  too  solemn  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  lose  their  power  unless 
other  forms  equally  solenm  were  gone  through.  Accordingly,  in 
such  cases,  where  no  real  payment  was  made,  there  was  what 
Qaius  calls  an  imagina/ria  solutio  (iii.  169),  varying  in  the  method 
in  which  it  was  made  according  to  the  forms  nexv/m,  verbis,  or 
litterisy  with  which  the  contract  had  been  formed. 

If,  for  instance,  the  contract  had  been  formed  per  ess  et  Wyrcum, 
not  less  than  five  witnesses  and  a  libripeTis  were  called  together. 
The  debtor  struck  the  scale  with  a  piece  of  money  and  gave  it 
to  the  creditor  in  the  name  of  the  whole  sum  owing.  (Qai.  iii. 
174.)  This  form  was  also  adopted  in  cases  where  payment  of 
a  legacy  given  per  damnationem  was  remitted,  probaoly  because 
the  testament  was  itself  supposed  to  be  made  per  ces  et  libram, 
and  also  in  cases  where  payment  of  money  due  by  a  judicial 
sentence  was  remitted,  probably  because  the  most  formal  mode  of 
imaginary  payment  was  adopted  when  the  debt  had  been  con- 
tradbed  in  a  way  which  the  law  considered  as  specially  solemn. 
(Oai.  iii  175.)  This  form  of  imaginary  payment  was  also  applic- 
able wherever  anything  certain  of  those  things  which  'ponaere, 
nwmero  (and  probably  also  mensv/ra)  constant '  was  due. 

If  the  contract  had  been  made  '  verbis,'  the  debtor  asked  the 
creditor  if  he  held  what  was  due  as  received,  *  Qy^od  ego  tihi  pro- 
misiy  habesne  acceptum  ? '  The  creditor  answered  that  he  did, 
'  Habeo\    The  creditor  was  said  *  acceptum  ferre,'  and  the  process 
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was  called  '<icceptUalio\  (See  next  paragr.,  and  Gal  iii.  169, 
170.) 

If  the  contract  had  been  made  '  litteria,*  the  debtor  probably 
entered  on  his  tabulcs  the  expenditure  (expeTiailatio)  of  the  sum 
due,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  but  we  cannot  learn  any- 
thing from  Oaius  on  the  subject. 

If  the  contract  had  been  made '  r^/  the  mere  return  of  the  thing 
was  a  sufficient  sign  that  the  contract  was  at  an  end  There  was 
a  visible  act,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  forms  by  which  contracts 
were  made  and  dissolved  was  to  substitute  visible  acts  for  mere 
expressions  of  consent.  Where  the  contract,  as  belonging  to  the 
jtL8  gentiwm,  could  be  made  merely  by  consent,  it  could  also  be 
dissolved  by  consent.     (See  paragr.  4.) 

1.  Item  per  aooeptilationem  toUi-  1.  An  obligatiozi  is  alao  pnt  an  end 
tnrobligatia  Ert  autem  aooeptilatio  to  by  aooeptilation.  This  is  an  ima- 
imaginaria  solntio.  Qnod  enim  ez  ginary  payment;  for  if  Titias  wishes 
yerborom  obligatione  Titio  debetnr,  to  remit  payment  of  that  which  is  dne 
id  si  velit  Titins  remittere,  potexit  to  him  by  a  verbal  contract,  he  can  do 
sic  fieri,  at  patiatur  h»o  verba  de-  so  by  permitting  the  debtor  to  pat  to 
bitorem  dioere  :  '  Quod  ego  tibi  pro-  him  the  foUowmg  qaestion,  *  Do  yoa 
misi,  habeane  acceptom  ? '  et  TiUos  acknowledge  to  have  received  that 
respondeat '  Habeo ' ;  sed  et  Gmce  which  I  promised  yoa  ? '  Titias  then 
potest  acceptom  fieri,  dommodo  sic  answering,  *  I  do '.  The  acknowleds;- 
nat,  at  Latinis  verbis  solet :  Ivfir  ment  may  also  be  made  in  Greek, 
Xa/9^y  bffvapuk  rocra ;  l^w  \a^»,  Qao  provided  it  is  made  as  it  woald  be  in 
genere,  at  dizimas,  tantnm  e»  ob-  Latin,  IWtr  Xa/3«^v  diyrdpia  r6a'a;  Zx^ 
ugationes  solvontor,  qa»  ex  verbis  Xafi^tf.  In  this  way  verbal  contracts 
consistont,  non  etiain  cetens :  con-  are  dissolved,  bat  not  contracts  made 
sentaneum  enim  visam  est,  verbis  in  other  ways :  it  seemed  natural  that 
faotam  obligationem  posse  ^s  ver-  an  obligation  formed  by  words  should 
bis  dissolvi.  Sed  id,  quod  ez  alia  be  able  to  be  dissolved  by  words ;  bat 
causa  debetar,  potest  in  stipulati-  anything  due  by  anv  other  kind  of 
onem  deduci  et  per  acceptilationem  contract  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
dissolvi.  Sicut  autem  quod  debetur,  a  stipulation,  and  the  debtor  be  freed 
pro  parte  reote«solvitur,  ita  in  par-  by  acceptilation.  And  as  part  of  a 
tern  debit!  acceptilatio  fieri  potest,  debt  may  be  paid,  so  acceptilation  may 

be  made  of  a  part  only. 
Gal  iii  169, 170, 172;  D.  zlvL  4.  &  4 ;  D.  zlvl  4.  9. 

Properly  the  acceptilatio  only  operated  as  a  release  when  the 
contract  had  been  made  verhia,  but  it  was  held,  in  all  cases,  to 
contain  by  implication  a  pact  or  agreement  not  to  sue,  and  there- 
fore an  exceptio  could  be  pounded  on  it  to  repel  the  creditor 
who  had  entered  into  it.  Si  acceptilatio  inutilis  fait,  tacita  pac- 
tione  id  actvmi  videtvA*,  ne  peteretur.  (D.  ii.  14.  27.  9.)  The 
jurists,  however,  found  a  means  of  making  the  acceptilatio  extend 
to  every  kind  of  contract.  It  was  looked  on  as  a  stipulation  which 
operated  as  a  novation  of  the  old  contract,  that  is,  which  did  away 
with  the  former  contract,  and  substituted  a  new  one  in  its  place. 

2.  Est  prodita  stipulatio,  quae  2.  A  stipulation  has  been  invented, 
vulgo  Aquiliana  appellatur,  per  commonly  called  the  Aquilian,  by 
quam  stipulationem  oontingit,  ut  which  every  obligation,  whatever  may 
omnium  rerum  obligatio  in  stipula-  be  the  thing  it  concerns,  is  put  into  the 
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tionem  dedncatur  et  ea  per  accepti-  form  of  a  stipnlatiozi,  and  afterwards 
lationem  toUatnr.  Stipulatio  enim  dissolved  by  acoeptilation.  This  Aqui- 
Aquiliana  novat  omnes  obligationes  liaa  stipulation  effects  a  novation  of 
et  a  Gallo  Aqnilio  ita  oomposita  est :  all  obli^tions,  and  was  framed  in  the 
'  Quidquid  te  mihi  ex  quacmnqae  following  terms  by  Gallus  AquUins : — 
causa  dare  faoere  oportet,  oporteoit  '  Whatever  for  any  cause  yon  are  or 
oporteretve,  prasens  in  diemve,  qua-  shall  be  or  might  be  bound  to  give  or  do 
rumque  rerum  mihi  tecum  actio,  for  me,  either  now  or  at  a  future  day  ; 
qusque  abs  te  petitio  vel  adversus  everything  for  which  I  have  or  shall 
te  perseoutio  est,  eiit,  quodque  tu  have  an  ctcHo  with  you,  a  petitio  from 
meum  habes,  tenes,  possides,  pos-  you,  or  t^peraeeutio  against  you ;  every- 
sideresve  dolove  mido  fecisti,  quo  thing  of  mine  which  you  have,  hold, 
minus  possideres,  quanti  qussque  or  possess,  or  might  possess,  or  which 
earum  rerum  res  eiit,  tantam  pecuni-  you  have  made  yourself  not  to  possess 
am  dari  stipulatus  est  Aulus  Agerius,  through  some  wilful  fault  of  your  own, 
spoponditNumeriusNegidius  *.  Item  whatever  shall  be  the  value  of  each  of 
e  diverso  Numerius  Negidius  in-  these  things,  so  much  Aulus  Agerius 
terrogavit  Aulum  Agerium  :  '  Quid-  stipulated  should  be  given  hun  in 
quid  tibi  hodiemo  die  per  Aqui-  money,  and  Numerius  Negidius  en- 
lianam  stipulationem  sponondi,  id  gaged  to  give  it ; '  on  the  other  hand, 
onmehabesneaoceptum^'Bespondit  Numerius  Negidius  put  to  Aulus 
Aulus  Agerius :  '  Habeo  acceptum '  Agerius  the  question,  'All  that  I  have 
vel  et  *  aoceptum  tuli '.  promised  you  to-day  by  the  Aquilian 

stipulation,  do  you  acknowledge  it  as 
received  ? '  and  Aulus  Agerius  answered, 
'  I  acknowledge  it  as  received,*  or  '  I 
have  entered  it  as  received  *. 
D.  ii.  16.  4  ;  D.  xlvi.  4. 18.  L 

This  Aquilius  Qallus  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  coUea^e 
he  was  in  the  prsBtorship  (b.c.  65).  He  was  the  pupil  of  Mucius^ 
and  the  teacher  of  Sulpicius,  and  is  mentionea  in  the  Digest 
(i.  2.  2.  42)  as  of  great  authority  with  the  people.  He  is  saia  to 
have  devised  a  means  by  which  j^ostumi  8ui  might  be  instituted 
(D.  xxviii.  2.  29.  pr. ;  see  Bk.  iL  Tit.  13.  1  note);  and  Cicero 
informs  us  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  certain  formulsB  in  the 
actions  of  theft     {De  Off.  iii.  14.) 

We  may  remark  with  what  care  and  forethought  Aquilius 
Gallus  has  made  his  formula  applicable  to  all  possible  cases. 

*  Causa '  is  the  generical  expression.  *  Oportet,  oportebit  opor- 
teretve '  embrace  the  present,  the  future,  and  tne  conditional. 

*  Prcesens  in  diemve  *  (some  texts  add  *  aut  sub  conditione  *)  refer 
to  what  are  termed  the  '  modalities  *  to  which  contracts  are  liable. 

*  Actio'  is  the  ^OfCtio  inpersona/m ' ;  *  petitio '  is  the  'oo^io  in  rem '; 
*persecutio '  is  the  extraordinary  proceeding  before  a  magistrate  ; 
'habes'*  refers  to  'dominiu/m' ;  'tenes*  to  physical  detention; 
'possides '  to  possession.  The  expression, '  dolove  malo  fecisti,  quo 
minus  possideres 'was  added  to  express  the  obligation  which  bound 
a  person  who  had  fraudulently  destroyed  a  thing  in  his  possession 
to  prevent  the  owner  reclaiming  it.  The  stipulatio  Aquiliana  was 
equally  applicable  if  the  object  was  to  effect  a  novation  intended  to 
operate  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  contract  to  be  really  fulfilled 
by  both  the  parties.     (D.  ii.  15.  2.  and  9.  2.) 

Stipulatus  est,  spopovdit ;  this  is  the  language  of  the  cautio^ 
or  written  record  of  the  stipulation  and  the  acceptilatio. 
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3.  PrsBterea  novatione  toUitur 
obligatio.  Yeluti  si  id,  quod  tu  Seio 
debeas,  a  Titio  dari  Btipulatus  sit. 
Nam  mteryentu  noysB  persons  nova 
naacitur  obligatio  et  prima  tollitor 
translata  in  posteriorem,  adeo  nt 
interdum,  Hoet  posterior  stiptdatio 
inntilis  sit,  taxnen  prima  novationis 
jure  toUatur :  veluti  si  id,  quod  Titio 
tu  debebaa,  a  pupillo  sine  tutoris 
anctoritate  stipnlatas  fuerit,  quo 
oasu  res  amittitnr:  nam  et  prior 
debitor  liberator  et  posterior  ob- 
ligatio nulla  est  Non  idem  juris 
est,  si  servo  qiua  stipulatus  fuerit: 
nam  tunc  prior  proinde  obligatus 
manet)  ao  si  postea  nullus  stipmatus 
fuisset.  Bed  si  eadem  persona  sit, 
a  qua  postea  stipuleris,  ita  demnin 
novatlo  fit,  si  quid  in  posteriore 
stipulatione  novi  sit,  forte  si  oon- 
dioio  aut  dies  aut  fidejussor  adjicia- 
tor  aut  detrahatur.  Quod  autem 
dizimus,  si  condioio  adjiciatur,  nova- 
tionem  fieri,  sio  intellegi  oportet,  ut 
ita  dicamus  faotam  novationem,  si 
condioio  eztiterlt:  alioquin  si  defe- 
oerit,  durat  prior  obligatio.  Sed 
cum  hoc  quidem  inter  veteres  con- 
stabat)  tunc  fieri  novationem,  cum 
novandi  animo  in  secundam  obli- 
gationem  itum  fuerat:  per  hoc 
autem  dubium  erat,  quando  no< 
▼audi  animo  videretur  hoc  fieri,  et 
quasdam  de  hoc  prtBsumptiones  slii 
in  aliis  casibus  introducebant :  ideo 
nostra  processit  constitutio,  qu» 
apertissime  definiTit^  tone  solum 
fieri  novationem,  quotiens  hoc  ipsum 
inter  contrahentes  expressum  fuerit, 
quod  propter  novationem  prioris  ob- 
ligationis  convenerunt ;  alioquin 
manere  et  pristlnam  obHgationem  et 
secundam  ei  acoedere,  ut  maneat  ex 
atraque  causa  obligatio  secundum 
nostne  constitutionis  definitiones, 
quas  licet  ex  ipsius  lectione  aper- 
tius  cognoBcere. 


3.  An  obligation  is  also  dissolved 
b^  novation,  as,  for  instance,  if  Seius 
stipulates  with  Titius  for  that  which 
is  due  to  Seius  from  you.  For  by  the 
intervention  of  a  new  debtor  a  new 
obligation  arises,  and  the  former  obli- 
gation is  extinffuished  by  being  trans- 
ferred into  the  latter ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  may  happen,  that  although  the 
latter  stipulation  is  void,  yet  the 
former,  by  the  effect  of  the  novation, 
ceases  to  exist;  as,  for  instance,  if 
Titius  stipulates  with  a  pupil  not 
authorised  by  his  tutor  for  a  debt 
due  to  Titius  from  you,  in  this  case 
Titius  loses  his  whole  daim,  for  tiie 
first  debtor  is  freed,  and  the  second 
obligation  is  void.  But  the  case  is 
different  if  it  is  a  slave  with  whom 
he  stipulates,  for  then  the  original 
debtor  remains  bound  as  if  no  one  had 
made  a  subsequent  stipulation.  But 
if  it  is  the  original  debtor  himself 
with  whom  you  mske  the  second 
stipulation  there  will  be  no  novation, 
unless  the  subsequent  stipulation  con- 
tains something  new,  as,  for  instance, 
the  addition  or  suppression  of  a  con- 
dition, a  term,  or  a  surety.  In  saying 
that  if  a  condition  is  added  there  is  a 
novation,  we  must  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  novation  will  take  place 
if  the  condition  is  accomplished,  but 
that  if  it  is  not  accomplished,  the 
former  obligation  remains  binding. 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  the 
novation  only  took  place  when  the 
second  obligation  was  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  novation, 
and  douDts  consequently  arose  as  to 
when  this  intention  was  to  be  supposed 
to  exist,  and  different  presumptions 
were  laid  down  by  those  who  treated 
the  subject  according  to  the  different 
cases  tney  had  to  settle.  In  con- 
sequence, our  constitution  was  ]pub- 
lished,  in  which  it  was  clearly  decided 
that  novation  shall  only  take  place 
when  the  contracting  parties  have  ex- 
pressly declared  that  their  object  in 
making  the  new  contract  is  to  extinguish 
the  old  one :  otherwise  the  former  ob- 
ligation will  remain  binding,  while  the 
second  is  added  to  it,  so  that  each  con- 
tract will  give  rise  to  an  obligation  still 
in  force,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
our  constitution,  which  may  be  more 
fully  learned  by  reading  the  constitu* 
tion  itself. 
Gal  iii  176, 177, 179 ;  D.  xlvL  2.  6,  a  1,  ei  seq.  /  C.  viiL  41.  8. 
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Novation  is  the  dissolution  of  one  obligation  by  the  formation 
of  another.  Ulpian  says :  'Novatio  eat  prioris  debiti  in  aliam 
obUgatixmem  vd  civilem  vel  naturalem  tranafusio  cUqvs  trwna- 
latio :  hoc  est,  cwm  ex  proecedenti  causa  ita  nova  constituatv/r, 
ut  prior  perirruitur.  Novatio  enim  a  novo  nomen  aceepit,  et  a 
nova  obligation^.*     (D.  xlvi.  2.  1.  pr.) 

Every  kind  of  contract  could  be  superseded  by  novation,  but 
the  new  contract  must  be  either  litteria  (see  Tit.  21)  or  by  stipula- 
tion, and  the  predominance  of  the  use  of  stipulations  as  the  instru- 
ments of  novation  was  so  great  that  the  jurists  generally  refer  to 
it  alone.  Qualiscumqv^  obligatio  ait  quoR  proBceaait,  nova/ri 
verbia  poteat     (D.  xlvi.  2.  1.  1.) 

It  was  necessary  that  the  obligation  superseded  should  be  ex- 
isting at  the  time ;  but  whether  it  was  civil,  prsatorian,  or  natural 
was  immaterial  (D.  xlvi.  2. 1. 1.)  And  it  was  also  necessary  that 
the  stipulation  which  superseded  it  should  be  binding,  either  civilly 
or  naturally.  In  the  text  we  have  two  instances  of  contracts  which 
are  not  binding  civilly,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  parties,  one 
made  with  a  pupil,  and  one  with  a  slave,  and  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  them.  The  stipulation  made  with  the  pupil  is  a  stipula- 
tion, though  only  one  binding  naturally :  the  pupil  is  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  can  pronounce  the  word  apondeo ;  but  a  stipulation 
made  with  a  slave,  except  when  the  slave  speaks  merely  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  master,  is  no  stipulation  at  all  The  slave  can- 
not use  the  words  of  the  formulary.  There  is  no  contract  verbia 
to  supersede  the  existing  obligation. 

By  a  novation  a  new  debtor  might  be  substituted,  even  without 
the  consent  of  the  original  debtor.  If  it  was  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  original  debtor,  the  new  debtor  was  termed  delegatua,  and 
the  process  delegation  If  it  was  done  without  his  consent,  the  new 
debtor  was  termed  the  exproraiaaor,  and  the  process  easpromiaaio; 
but  these  terms,  expromiaaor  and  expromiaaio,  were  also  used  in 
a  wider  sense,  as  implying  the  new  debtor  and  the  mode  of  con- 
tracting generally,  without  implying  that  the  consent  of  the  old 
debtor  nad  not  been  given  to  the  substitution.     (D.  xiii.  7.  10.) 

Of  course,  if  both  parties  to  the  original  contract  were  willing, 
a  new  creditor  could  be  substituted  as  well  as  a  new  debtor,  by  a 
novation ;  and  if  a  new  debtor  was  delegated  who  already  owed  a 
debt  to  the  old  debtor,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  change  of  cre- 
ditor as  well  as  debtor.  A  owes  to  B,  and  B  to  C  an  equal  sum. 
If  B  tells  A  to  pay  C,  C  has  a  new  debtor,  and  A  a  new  creditor. 

In  the  passage  of  Qaius  (iii.  177)  on  which  the  text  is  based,  it 
is  said  that  if  a  sponsor  was  added,  there  was  a  new  contract. 
Sponsorea  being  obsolete,  Justinian  substitutes  fidejuaaor ;  but 
although  a  contract  might  be  extinguished  by  a  surety  being 
added,  this  would  not  be  so  if  the  parties  did  not  mean  it  to  have 
this  effect. 

If  the  original  contract  was  made  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
stipulation,  it  could  be  superseded  by  a  stipulation  containing  the 
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same  terms.  But  if  it  was  made  by  a  stipulation,  then,  unless  some 
alteration  was  made  in  it,  the  new  stipulation  would  be,  in  fact, 
the  old  one,  and  there  could  be  no  novatio,  unless  some  new  term 
was  added.  But  suppose  a  new  stipulation  was  made  with  a  condi- 
tion introduced  into  it,  was  the  old  stipulation  eztin^ished  at  once 
by  novation  ?  The  text  lays  down  the  general  principle  that  it  was 
not  extinguished,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Digest  (xlvL  2. 14)  non  atatim 
fit  novatio,  sed  tunc  demvmi  cvmi  conditio  extit&rit ;  the  old  con- 
tract endured  until  the  condition  was  accomplished,  and  if  the  con- 
dition failed  the  old  contract  remained  binding.  But  some  of  the 
jurists  said  that  to  extinguish  the  first  contract  might  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  in  making  the  second  contract,  or  it  might 
not.  The  question  of  novation  was  therefore  a  question  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  in  each  particular  case.  Justinian  lays  down 
in  the  text  that,  unless  the  piurties  expressly  declare  it  to  be  their 
wish  that  the  first  contract  shall  be  extinguished  by  the  second,  the 
first  contract  shall  be  considered  as  subsisting. 

In  personal  actions  something  like  novation  took  place  at  two 
points  of  the  suit  (Gai.  iii.  180) — at  the  litis  conteatatio  (see  In- 
trod.  sec.  105),  and  when  judgment  had  been  given.  After  the 
litis  contestation  the  plaintiff  could  sue  in  a  fresh  action  on  what 
was,  at  this  period  of  the  suit,  ascertained  to  be  his  legal  position, 
but  not  on  the  contract  itself.  After  j  udgment  was  given,  he  could 
sue  on  the  judgment.  But  in  both  cases  all  the  beneficial  accessories 
of  the  original  contract  were  continued  on  to  the  new — such,  for 
instance,  as  pledges  given  in  security  remained,  and  interest  con- 
tinued to  run  on,  lite  contestata  vsv/rcs  currunt  (D.  xxii  1.  35), 
and  so  this  juridical  novation  did  not,  like  novation  proper,  quite 
supersede  the  original  contract.    (D.  xlvi.  2.  29.) 

4.  Hoc  axnplius  en  obligationes,  4.  MoreoYer,      those     obHgations 

qnse    consensu   oontrahnntor,   con-  which  are  formed  by  consent  alone, 

traria  Yolmitate  dissolvuntnr.    Nam  are  dissolved  by  the  expression  of  a 

si  Titius  et  Seins  inter  se  consen-  contrary  wish.     If  Titus  and  Seius 

senmt,     ut    fundum    Tusculanum  have  agreed  that  Seius  shall  purchase 

emptum     Seius     haberet    centum  an  estate  at  Tusoulum  for  a  hundred 

aureorum,    deinde  re  nondum    se-  atcr^i,  and  then,  before  the  contract 

cuta,  id    est    neque   pretio    soluto  has  been  executed,  that  is,  before  the 

neque  fundo  tradito,  placuerit  inter  price  has  been  paid,  or  dehvery  made 

eos,  ut  discederetur   ab   emptione  of  the  estate,  they  agree  to  M>andon 

et  venditione,   invicem   liberantur.  the  agreement  for  the  sale,  they  are 

Idem  est  et  in  conductione  et  loca-  mutually  freed  from  their  obUcation. 

tione  et  omnibus  contractibus,  qui  It  is  the  same  in  the  contract  of  letting 

ex  consensu  descendunt,  sicut  jam  on  hire,  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  in 

dictum  est.  all  other  contracts  formed  by  consent 

alone. 
D.  xlvi.  3.  80 ;  D.  xviiL  6.  6. 1. 

This  paragraph  must  be  understood  with  the  limitation  that  the 
contract  could  only  be  reacmdedintegris omnibus,  i.e.  if  each  party 
could  possibly  be  placed  in  the  position  he  held  before.  The  text 
rather  loosely  expresses  this  by  *  re  nondum  secuta  \  If  all  things 
were  not  integra,  but  the  parties  agreed  to  make  them  so,  this 
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would  be  a  new  contract  eztinguishingthe  old  contract  by  novation, 
not  an  extinction  of  the  contract  by  mere  consent. 

There  were  other  modes  by  which  a  contract  was  dissolved,  as 
if  the  subject  of  the  contract  being  a  thing  certain  perished  with- 
out the  fault  of  any  party ;  or  if  the  qualities  of  debtor  and  creditor 
were  united  in  the  same  person,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  debtor  be- 
came heir  of  the  creditor,  which  is  termed  confvsio ;  or  if  one  debt 
was  set  off  against  another  {coTn/pensaMo),  wnidi,  however,  if  the 
actions  proper  to  the  contract  were  actions  atrictijims,  would  only 
^ve  rise  to  an  exception,  and  not  to  an  extinction  of  the  contract : 
in  actions  bonce  fdei,  where  equitable  grounds  of  defence  need  not 
be  stated  in  the  formula,  the  compensatio  would  be  necessarily 
taken  notice  of,  and  in  such  cases  the  contract  may  be  said  to  have 
been  virtually  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  39)  put  an  end  to  by  the  compen- 
satio. There  were  also  many  other  things  which,  although  they 
left  the  contract  still  subsisting,  prevented  an  action  being  brought 
on  it.  These  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  Book  under  the  head 
of  exceptions. 
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Tit  I.    DE  OBLIGATIONIBUS,  qUJE  EX  DELICTO 
NASCUNTQR 

Cam    expositam    sit    saperiore  Ab  we  have  treated  in  the  preoed- 

iibro  de  obligationibaB  ex  oontraotu  ing  Book  of  obli^tions  arising  ex  con' 

et  quasi  ex  contractu,  sequitur,  at  itiUitu  and  quan  ex  eontraci%  we  have 

de  obligationibaB  ex  malefioio  di-  now  to  treat  of  obliffations  arising  ex 

spiciamus.   Bed  ilhe  quidem,  ut  sao  maleficio.    Of  the  ooligations  treated 

locQ  tradidimusy  in  quattuor  genera  of  in  the  last  Book,  there  are,  as  we 

diyiduntur:   hie  vero  unius  generis  have  said,  four  kinds;  of  those  we 

sunt,  nam  omnes  ex  re  nasountur,  are  now  to  treat  ol^  there  is  but  one 

id  est  ex  ipso  malefioio,  veluti  ex  kind,  for  they  all  arise  re,  that  is, 

furto    aat   rapina  aat    damno  aut  from  the  actual  wrongdoing,  as,  for 

injuria.  example,  from  theft^  from  robbery,  or 

damage,  or  injury. 
Gal  iii.  182 ;  D.  xliv.  7.  4. 

This  part  of  the  Institutes  only  treats  of  deUda,  i.e.  violations 
of  the  rights  of  property,  of  eiatua,  in  short  of  any  of  the  rights 
in  rem,  such  as  liberty,  security,  and  reputation,  so  far  as  Qiey 
produce  obligations  and  are  the  grounds  of  private  actions.  It  is 
not  the  evil  intent  which  makes  an  act  a  delict.  Many  acts  done 
with  evil  intent  are  excluded  from  delicts,  many  done  without 
evil  intent  are  included  among  them.  Those  acts  onl^  were 
delicts  which  had  been  characterised  and  provided  against  as 
such  by  the  ancient  civil  legislation,  and  to  which  a  particular 
action  was  attached.  (See  Introd.  sec.  88.)  In  this  and  the 
three  following  Titles  we  have  the  four  principal  kinds  of  de- 
licts treated  of,  viz.  fu/rtvmi,  vi  bona  rapta,  da/rani  injv/ria,  and 
injuria. 

All  the  obligations  attached  to  delicts  are  said  in  the  text  nasci 
ex  re,  Le.  from  the  evil  act  or  thing  done,  ex  ipso  Toaleficio,  to 
contrast  them  with  the  various  modes  in  which  obligations  ex 
contractu  are  formed. 

Ut  de  obligationibue  ex  m/defido  diapiciamua.  Mamr  texts 
read,  ut  de  obligationibvs  ex  maleficio  et  quasi  ex  malejicio  di- 
spida/mua. 

1.  Furtum    est  oontrectatio  rei  1.  Theft  is  the  fraudulent  dealing 

fraudulosa  vel  ipsius  rei  vel  etiam    with  a  thing  itself  or  with  its  use,  or 
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nsoB  ejus  possessiomsYe  :  quod  lege    its  possession ;  an  act  which  is  pro- 
natorali  prohibitom  est  admittere.       hibited  by  natural  law. 

D.  xlviL  2.  L  3. 

The  definition  of  theft  includes  the  term  contrectatio  rei,  to 
show  that  evil  intent  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be  an  actual 
touching  or  seizing  of  the  thing;  fraudvXoaa  to  show  that  the 
thing  must  be  seized  with  evil  intent ;  and  rei,  vsua^  possessioniSf 
to  show  the  different  interests  in  a  thing  that  might  be  the  subject 
of  theft.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  have  made  the  definition 
more  complete  to  have  said  contrectatio  rei  aUerue,  Perhaps  the 
word  aliencB  was  left  out  because  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
dominua  or  real  owner  of  a  thing  should  commit  a  theft  in  taking 
it  from  the  possessor,  as^  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  debtor 
stealing  a  thing  given  in  pledge ;  and  yet  the  res  was  scarcely 
aliena  to  the  dominua. 

Many  texts,  after  the  words  contrectatio  fraudulosa,  add  lv,cri 
fadendi  gratia,  i.e.  with  a  design  to  profit  by  the  act,  whether 
the  profit  be  that  of  gaining  a  benefit  for  oneself,  or  that  of 
inflicting  an  injury  on  another.  These  words  are  found  in  the 
passa^  of  the  Digest  (xlvii.  2.  1.  3)  from  which  this  definition  of 
theft  IS  taken,  but  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  seems  against 
admitting  them  here. 

Only  things  moveable  could  be  the  subject  of  theft.  (See  Bk.  il 
Tit.  6  §  7 ;  D.  xlvii  2.  25.)  But  this  phrase  included  things  moved 
from  the  soil,  such  as  trees,  fruit,  crops,  chalk,  &a  (D.  xlvii.  2. 
25.  2  and  57.) 

2.  Fiutum  autem  vel  a  forvo  id  2.  The  word/ur<i«m  oomes  either 
est  nigro  diotum  est,  quod  clam  et  from /urvum,  which  means 'black,' be- 
obscure  fit  et  plermnque  nocte :  vel  cause  it  is  committed  secretly  and  oh- 
a  fraude :  vel  a  f erendo,  id  est  scurely,  and  usually  in  the  night ;  or 
auferendo:  vel  a  GrsBco  sermone,  from  ffuus;  or  bam  ferre,  that  is 
qui  ff>&pas  appellant  fures.  Immo  'taking  away*;  or  from  the  Greek  word 
etiam  Gr»oi  oirA  rov  ^^pc«y  ft>»pas  ^p,  meaning  a  thief,  which  again, 
dizeruni  the  Greeks  say,  comes  from  ift4p€afj  to 

carry  away. 
D.  xlvii  2.  1. 

3.  Furtorum  autem  genera  duo  8.  Of  theft  there  are  two  kinds, 
sunt,  manifestum  et  nee  manifes-  theft  manifest  and  theft  not  manifest ; 
tum.  Nam  conce^tum  et  oblatum  for  the  thefts  termed  conceptum  and 
species  potius  actionis  sunt  furto  oblatum  are  rather  kinds  of  actions 
cohserentes  quam  genera  furtorum,  attaching  to  theft  than  kinds  of  theft» 
sicut  inf erius  apparebit.  Mani-  as  will  appear  below.  A  manifest  thief 
festus  fur  est,  quem  Grsci  rir'  is  one  whom  the  Greeks  term  rir 
avTo<l>»p<^  appellant:  nee  solum  is,  avro<f>&p^  being  not  only  one  taken 
qui  in  ipso  nnrto  deprehenditur,  sed  in  the  fact,  but  also  one  taken  in  the 
etiam  is,  qui  eo  loco  deprehenditur,  place  where  the  theft  is  conunitted ; 
quo  fit,  veluti  qui  in  domo  furtum  as,  for  example,  before  he  has  passed 
'^cit  et,  nondum  egressus  januam,  on  his  way  out  through  the  door  of  the 
deprehensus  fuerit,  et  qui  in  oliveto  house  where  he  has  committed  a  theft, 
olivarum  aut  in  vineto  uvarum  fur-  or  in  a  plantation  of  olives  or  a  vine- 
turn  fecit,  quamdiu  in  eo  oliveto  yard  where  he  has  been  ste&Ung  olives 
aut  in  vineto  fur  deprehensus  sit :  or  grapes.  We  must  also  extend  mani- 
immo  ulteriuB  furtum  manifestum  fest  theft  to  the  case  of  a  thief  seen  or 
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extendendmn  est,  quamdhi  earn  rem 
fur  tenens  visas  vel  deprehensus 
fuerit  siye  in  publico  siye  in  private 
vel  a  domino  vel  ab  alio,  anteqnam 
eo  pervenerit,  g[110  perferre  ao  de- 
ponere  rem  destmasset.  Bed  si  per- 
tulit,  quo  destinavit^  tametsi  depre- 
hendatur  omn  re  fortiva,  non  est 
manifestus  for.  Neo  manifestmn 
fortum  quid  sit^  ex  his,  qu9s  dizi- 
mus,  intellegitur :  nam  quod  mani- 
festum  non  est,  id  scilicet  nee  mani- 
festum  est. 

Gal  iiL  18S-186 ; 


seized  by  the  owner  or  any  one  else  in 
a  public  or  private  place,  while  still 
holding  the  thing  he  nas  stolen,  before 
he  has  reached  the  place  where  he 
meant  to  take  and  deposit  it.  But  if 
he  once  has  taken  it  to  its  destination, 
although  he  is  afterwards  taken  with 
the  thing  stolen,  he  is  not  a  manifest 
thief,  what  we  mean  by  a  not  mani- 
fest theft  may  be  gathered  from  what 
we  have  said,  for  a  theft  which  is  not 
a  manifest  theft  is  a  not  manifest 
theft. 
D.  xlvii  2.  3.  and  5. 


The  distinction  between  fwrtv/m  manifestv/m  and  nee  mani- 
festvmi  is  found  in  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  aflSxed  to 
a  furtwm  manifeatwm  the  penalty  of  death  if  committed  by  a 
slave,  and  the  penalty  of  being  given  over  as  a  slave  to  the  person 
injured  if  committed  by  a  freeman ;  and  attached  to  a  fwrtwra 
nee  manifeatwm  the  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the  thing 
stolen,  whether  committed  by  a  freeman  or  a  slave.  The  praetor 
retained  the  penalty  fixed  in  the  latter  case,  but  in  the  former 
altered  the  penalty  to  the  payment  of  four  times  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen,  whether  the  theft  was  committed  by  a  slave  or  a 
freeman.     (Gai.  iii.  189.) 

Gains  tells  us  that  the  jurists  were  divided  on  the  point  of 
what  it  was  that  constituted  a  fwrtwm  inanifeatvmi ;  some  think- 
ing the  thief  must  be  taken  in  the  act,  some  that  he  need  only  be 
taken  on  the  spot,  some  that  he  need  only  be  taken  with  the  thii^ 
stolen  on  him  before  he  had  transported  it  to  its  destination  (this 
is  the  opinion  received  in  the  text),  and  some  that  time  and  place 
were  immaterial  so  that  he  was  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  on  him. 
(Gai.  iu.  189, 190.) 


4.  Gonceptum  furtum  dicitur, 
cum  apud  aliquem  testibus  pres- 
sentibus  furtiva  res  qusBsita  et 
inventa  sit;  nam  in  eum  propria 
actio  constituta  est,  quamvis  fur 
non  sit,  qxuB  appellatur  conceptL 
Oblatum  furtum  didtur,  cum-  res 
furtiva  ab  aliquo  tibi  oblata  sit 
eaque  apud  te  concepta  sit,  utique 
si  ea  mente  tibi  data  fuerit,  ut  apud 
te  potius  quam  apud  eum,  ^ui  de- 
derit,  conciperetur :  nam  tibi,  apud 
quern  concepta  sit,  propria  adversus 
eum,  qui  obtulit,  quamvis  fur  non 
sit,  constituta  est  actio,  que  s^pel- 
latur  oblatL  Est  etiam  ^rohibiti 
furti  actio  adversus  eum,  qm  furtum 
qunrere  testibus  prnsentibhs  volen- 
tem  prohibuerit.  Prsaterea  poena 
constituitur  edicto  prsBtoris  per  ac- 
tionem furti  non  exhibiti  adversus 
eum,  qui  furtivam  rem  apud  se  quae- 


4.  There  is  what  is  termed  ctm" 
ceptum  furtwn,  when  a  thing  stolen 
has  been  sought  and  found  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  any  one's 
house;  for  although  this  person  may 
not  be  the  actual  thief,  ne  is  liable 
to  a  special  action  termed  ooncepH, 
There  is  what  is  termed  furtum  ohla- 
tumt  if  a  thing  stolen  has  been  placed 
in  your  house  and  then  found  there ; 
that  is,  if  the  person  who  placed  it  in 
your  house  did  so,  that  it  might  be 
found  rather  in  your  house  than  in 
his.  For  you,  in  whose  house  it  has 
been  found,  would  have  against  him 
who  placed  it  in  your  house,  although 
he  was  not  the  actual  thief,  a  special 
action  termed  oblati.  There  is  also 
the  action  prohibiH  furti  against  a 
person  who  prevents  another  who 
wishes  to  seek  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  for  a  thing  stolen ;  there  is, 

D  D 
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Edtam  et  inventeun  non  ezhibuit.  too,  by  means  of  the  action  furti  rum 
Sed  hffi  actiones,  id  est  concepti  et  exhibiti^  a  penalty  provided  by  the 
oblati  et  forti  prohibit!  neo  non  edict  of  the  prsetor  against  a  person 
furti  non  exhibiti,  in  desuetudinem  who  has  not  produced  a  thing  stolen 
abierunt  Cum  eaim  requisitio  rei  which  has  been  searched  for  and  found 
fnrtivflB  hodie  secundum  veterem  in  his  house.  But  these  actions,  con- 
observationem  non  fit :  merito  ex  cepti^  oblati^  furti  prohibitij  and  furti 
oonsequentia  etiam  prffifatsB  aoUones  non  exhibiti,  have  fallen  into  disuBe; 
ab  usu  com  muni  recesserunt,  cum  for  search  for  things  stolen  is  not  now 
manifestissimTmi  est,  quod  onmes,  made  according  to  the  ancient  practice, 
qui  scientes  rem  fiurtivam  susce-  and  therefore  tiiese  actions  have  natu- 
perint  et  ccJaverint,  furti  nee  mani-  raUy  ceased  to  be  in  use,  as  aU  who 
festi  obnoxii  sunt  knowingly    have   received    and    con- 

cealed a  thing  stolen  are  liable  to  the 
action  furti  neo  manifeati. 
Qai.  iii.  186-18a 

To  the  fwrtwm  canceptum  and  the furtvmi  ohlatwm  a  penalty 
of  triple  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  was  affixed  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  retained  by  the  prsator.  To  ihefurtiirri  prohibitvmi, 
not  noticed  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  penalty  oi  quadruple  the  value 
was  affixed  by  the  prsetor.  (Gai.  lii.  192.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
noticed  a  kind  of  furtuTa  c(mceptwn  of  which  no  mention  is 
made  here ;  it  was  caXledfvHuTn  lance  lidoque  concq^tum.  The 
searcher  entered  the  house  of  the  supposed  receiver,  having  nothing 
on  his  person  but  a  cincture  (licium)  round  his  waist,  and  a  plate 
(laTix)  which  he  held  with  both  his  hands,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  suspicion  that  he  had  brought  in  with  him  the  thing  supposed 
to  be  stolen.  If  he  then  found  the  thing  in  the  house,  the  re- 
ceiver was  punished  as  if  he  had  committed  ekfu/rtwm  manifeatwm. 
(Qai  iii.  192.)  This  mode  of  search  and  the  action  founded  on 
it  were  suppressed  by  the  lex  jEhuiia  (about  B.c.  180).  (AuL. 
Qell.  NocL  Att  xvi.  10.)  The  actions /itr^i  concepti,  ohlati,  and 
prohibiti,  were  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gains. 

Ulpian  (D.  1. 16. 13. 1)  explains  the  meaning  of  the  wordpano. 
Posna  IS  the  punishment  of  an  offence,  noocoe  v%ndicta.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  midta.  Poena  is  a  punishment  imposed  by  some 
general  law,  affecting  possibly  the  capv,t  and  existimatio  of  the 
person  punished.  Multa  is  a  fine,  imposed  ex  a/rhitrio  by  magis- 
trates and  the  prcesides  promndami'm ;  a  money  fine  in  later  law 
(jpecunia/ria\  a  fine  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  earlier  times  (jpecua/ria). 

The  value  of  the  thing  was  the  rei  verum  pretiwm,  its  worth 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  So  if  a  slave  was  stolen, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  enter  on  an  inheritance  at  his  master's 
bidding,  and  then  died  before  entering,  the  pretiwm  heredUtatis, 
the  value  of  the  inheritance  thus  lost,  was  calculated  in  the  value 
of  the  slave  stolen.    (D.  xlvii  2.  50.  pr.) 

6.  Posna   manifesti  furti   quad-  5.  The  penalty  for  manifest  theft 

rnpli  est  tarn  ex  servi  persona  qnam  is  qoadruple  the  value  of  the  thing 
ex  liberi,  neo  manifesti  duplL  stolen,  whether  the  thief  be  a  slave  or 

a  freeman  ;  that  for  theft  not  manifest 
is  double. 
Oal  iii  189, 19a 
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6.  Fortum  aatem  fit  non  solum, 
cuxQ  quia  intercipiendi  causa  rem 
alienam  amovet,  sed  generaliter  cum 
quia  alienam  rem  invito  domino 
oontreotat.  Itaque  sive  creditor 
pignore  sive  is,  apud  quem  res  de- 
posita  est,  ea  re  ntatur  sive  is,  qui 
rem  utendam  aocepit,  in  alium  usum 
eam  transferat,  quam  cujus  gratia 
ei  data  est,  furtum  committit.  Yd- 
uti  si  quis  argentum  utendum  ac- 
ceperit  quasi  amicos  ad  ocenam  invi- 
taturus  et  id  peregre  secum  tulerit, 
aut  si  quis  equum  gestandi  causa 
commodatum  sibi  longius  aliquo 
duzerit^  quod  veteres  scripserunt  de 
eo,  qui  in  aoiem  equum  perduzisset. 


6.  It  is  theft,  not  only  when  any 
one  takes  awav  a  thing  belonging  to 
another,  in  order  to  appropriate  it, 
but  generally  when  any  one  deals  with 
the  property  of  another  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  owner.  Thus,  if  the 
creditor  uses  the  thing  pledged  or  the 
depositary  the  thing  deposited,  or  a 
person  who  has  received  a  thing  to 
make  use  of  it  in  one  way  employs  it 
in  another  way,  it  is  a  theft;  for 
example,  if  any  one  borrows  plate  on 
the  pretence  of  intending  to  invite 
friends  to  supper,  and  then  carries  it 
away  with  him  to  a  distance,  or  if  any 
one  borrows  a  horse,  as  for  a  ride,  and 
takes  it  much  farther  than  suits  such 
a  purpose,  as  if,  to  use  a  suggestion 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
he  has  taken  it  into  battle. 


Gai.  iii.  195, 196 ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  54  pr. 


7.  Placuit  tamen,  eos,  qui  rebus 
commodatis  aliter  uterentur,  quam 
utendas  acceperint,  ita  furtum  com- 
mittere,  si  se  intellegant  id  invito 
domino  facere  eumque,  si  intellez- 
isset,  non  permissurum,  ac  si  per- 
missurum  credant,  extra  crimen 
videri :  optima  sane  distinctione, 
quia  furtum  sine  afifectu  furandi  non 
oommittitur. 


7.  A  person,  however,  who  borrows 
a  thinff,  and  applies  it  to  a  purpose 
other  tiian  that  for  which  it  was  lent, 
only  commits  theft,  if  he  knows  that 
he  is  acting  against  the  wishes  of  the 
owner,  and  that  the  owner,  if  he  was 
informed,  would  not  permit  it ;  for  if 
he  really  thinks  th^  owner  would  per- 
mit it,  he  does  not  commit  a  crime  ; 
and  this  is  a  very  proper  distinction, 
for  there  is  no  theft  without  the  inten- 
tion to  commit  theft. 


Gai.  iii.  197 ;  D.  xlL  3.  37.  pr. 


8.  Sed  et  si  credat  aliquia,  invito 
domino  se  rem  commodatam  sibi 
contrectare,  domino  autem  volente 
id  fiat,  dicitur  furtum  non  fieri. 
Unde  Olud  quiesitum  est,  cum  Titius 
servum  MsBvii  sollicitaverit,  ut  quas- 
dam  res  domino  subriperet  et  ad  eum 
perferret,  et  servus  id  ad  Mnvium 
pertulerit,  Mevius,  dum  vult  Titium 
in  ipso  delicto  deprehendere,  per- 
misit  servo  quasdam  res  ad  eum 
perferre,  utrum  furti  an  servi  cor- 
rupti  judicio  teneatur  Titius,  an 
neutro?  Et  cum  nobis  super  hac 
dubitatione  suggestum  est  et  anti- 
quorum  prudentium  super  hoc  alter- 
cationes  perspeximus,  quibusdam 
neque  furti  neque  servi  corrupti 
actionem  prsestantibus,  quibusdam 
furti  tantummodo :  nos  hujusmodi 
calliditati  obviam  euntes,  per  nos- 
tram  decisionem  sanximus,  non  so- 
lum furti  actionem,  sed  etiam  servi 
corrupti  contra  eum  dari :  licet  enim 


8.  And  even  if  the  borrower  thinks 
he  is  applying  the  thing  borrowed  con- 
trary to  tJie  wishes  of  the  owner,  yet  if 
the  owner  as  a  matter  of  fact  approves 
of  the  application,  there  is,  it  is  said, 
no  theft.  Whence  the  following  ques- 
tion arises :  Titius  has  urged  the  slave 
of  MsBvius  to  steal  from  his  master 
certain  things,  and  to  brin^  them  to 
him;  the  slave  informs  his  master, 
who,  wishing  to  seize  Titius  in  the  act, 
permits  the  slave  to  take  certain  things 
to  Titius :  is  Titius  liable  to  an  action 
furti,  or  to  one  wm  corrupti,  or  to 
neither  ?  This  doubtful  question  was 
submitted  to  us,  and  we  examined  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  ancient  ju- 
rists on  the  subject,  some  of  whom 
thought  Titius  was  liable  to  neither  of 
these  actions,  while  others  thought  he 
was  only  liable  to  the  action  of  theft ; 
and  to  prevent  such  subtleties,  we  have 
decided  that  in  this  case  both  these 
actions  may  be  brought   For,  although 
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is  serYUB  deterior  a  soUioitatore 
minime  faotuB  est  et  ideo  non  oon- 
ourrant  regobe,  qu»  servi  oormpti 
actionem  introduoerent,  tamen  con- 
Bilimn  oorruptoris  ad  pemioiem  pro- 
bitatis  seryi  introductum  est,  ut  sit 
ei  pcBnalis  actio  imposita^  tamqnam 
re  ipsa  fuisset  semiB  oorruptos,  ne 
ex  hnjusmodi  impunitate  et  in  alium 
servnm,  qui  possit  corrumpi,  tale 
faoinus  a  qTiibusdam  pertentetur. 

Gai.  iiL  198 


the  slave  has  not  been  corrupted,  and 
the  case  does  not  seem  therefore  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  action  <em  carrupti, 
yet  the  intention  to  corrupt  the  slave 
is  indisputable,  and  he  is  therefore  to 
be  punished  exactly  as  if  the  slave  had 
been  really  corrupted,  lest  his  impunity 
should  incite  others  to  act  in  the  same 
criminal  way  towards  a  slave  more 
easy  to  corrupt. 

;  0.  vL  2.  20. 


Was  the  slave  corrupted  ?  No ;  he  had  given  a  signal  proof 
of  his  fidelity.  Was  the  thing  stolen  ?  No ;  the  owner  had  con- 
sented to  its  being  taken.  Thus  had  reasoned  those  who  refused 
either  action.  Justinian  avoids  these  subtleties^  and  decides  that 
crime  shall  at  anv  rate  be  punished,  and  reparation  be  made  for  a 
wrongful  act.    As  to  the  actio  servi  corrupti,  see  D.  xi.  3. 


9.  Interdum  etiam  liberorum 
hominum  furtum  fit,  veluti  si  quis 
liberorum  nostrorum,  qui  in  potes- 
tate  nostra  sunt,  Bubreptus  fuerit. 

Gal  iiL  199. 


9.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  theft 
of  free  persons,  as  if  one  of  our  chil- 
dren in  our  power  is  carried  away. 


Gains  adds,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  a  wife  in  manu  heins 
stolen.  It  was  not  the  value  of  the  person  stolen  which  in  such 
cases  formed  the  measure  of  the  penalty,  for  the  value  of  a  free 
person  could  not  be  calculated ;  but  it  was  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
theft  to  the  person  in  whose  power  the  subject  of  the  theft  was. 

10.  Aliquando  autem  etiam  susb  10.  A   man  may  even  conunit  a 

rei  quisque  furtum  conunittit,  veluti  theft  of  his  own  property,  as  if  a 
si  debitor  rem,  quam  creditor!  pig-  debtor  takes  fraudulently  from  a  ore- 
noris  causa  dedit^  subtraxerit  ditor  a  thing  he  has  pledged  to  him. 

Gai.  iii.  200;  D.  xlviL  2.  66.  pr. 


11.  Interdum  furti  tenetur,  qui 
ipse  furtum  non  fecerit :  qualis  est, 
cujus  ope  et  consilio  furtum  factum 
est.  In  quo  numero  est,  qui  tibi 
nummos  excussit,  ut  alius  eos  ra- 
peret,  aut  obstitit  tibi,  ut  alius  rem 
tuam  surriperet,  vel  oves  aut  boves 
tuas  fugaverit,  ut  alius  eas  excip- 
eret :  et  hoc  veteres  scripserunt  ae 
eo,  qui  panno  rubro  fugavit  aimen- 
turn.  Sed  si  auid  eorum  per  las- 
civiam  et  non  data  opera  ut  furtum 
admitteretur,  factum  est,  in  factum 
actio  dari  debet.  At  ubi  ope  Mesvii 
Titius  furtum  fecerit,  ambo  furti 
tenentur.  Ope  consilio  ejus  quoque 
furtum  admitti  videtur,  qui  scfllas 
forte  fenestris  supponit  aut  ipsas 
fenestras  vel  ostium  effiingit,  ut 
alius  furtum   faceret,  quive  ferra- 


11.  A  person  may  be  liable  to  an 
action  of  theft,  although  he  has  not 
himself  committed  a  theft,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  person  who  has  lent  his  aid 
and  planned  the  crime.  Among  such 
is  one  who  makes  your  money  fall 
from  your  hand  that  another  niay 
seize  upon  it ;  or  places  himself  in  your 
way  that  another  may  carry  off  some- 
thing belonging  to  you ;  or  drives  your 
sheep  or  oxen  that  another  may  make 
away  with  them,  as,  to  take  an  instance 
given  by  the  old  lawyers,  by  frighten- 
ing a  herd  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth. 
But  if  such  acts  are  only  the  work 
of  reckless  folly,  with  no  design  of 
assisting  in  the  conmiission  of  a  theft, 
the  proper  action  is  one  in  factum. 
But  if  Msevius  assists  Titius  to  com- 
mit a  robbery,  both  are  liable  to  an 
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menta  ad  effinngendum  ant  scalas, 
at  fenestris  supponerentur,  oommo- 
daverit,  soiens,  cujnB  gratia  commo- 
daverit  Certe  qui  nullam  operam 
ad  fnrtum  faoiendnm  adhibuit,  sed 
tantnm  oonsUiom  dedit  atqne  hor- 
tatU8  est  ad  fortom  faciendum,  non 
tenetur  furti. 


aotion  of  theft  A  person,  again,  as- 
sists in  a  theft  who  places  ladders 
under  a  window,  or  breaks  a  window 
or  a  door,  that  another  may  commit 
a  theft ;  or  who  lends  tools  to  breidc 
a  door,  or  ladders  to  place  under  a 
window,  knowing  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  But  a  person 
who  does  not  actually  assist^  but  only 
advises  and  urges  the  commission  of  a 
theft,  is  not  liable  to  an  action  of  theft 
Gal  iii.  202;  D.  xlviL  2.  54.  4;  D.  xlviL  2.  36. 


18.  Hi,  qui  in  parentium  vel 
dominorum  potestate  sunt^  si  rem 
eis  subripiant,  furtum  quidem  illis 
faciunt  et  res  in  furtivam  causam 
cadit  nee  ob  id  ab  ullo  usucapi  pot- 
est, antequam  in  domini  potestatem 
revertatur ;  sed  furti  actio  non 
nascitur,  quia  nee  ex  alia  uUa  causa 
potest  inter  eos  actio  nasci :  si  vero 
ope  consilio  alterius  furtum  factum 
fuerit,  quia  utique  furtum  commit- 
titur,  convenienter  iUe  furti  tenetur, 
quia  verum  est,  ope  consilio  ejus 
furtum  factum  esse. 


12.  Those  who  are  in  the  power  of 
an  ascendant  or  master,  if  they  steal 
anything  belonging  to  the  person  in 
whose  power  they  are,  commit  a  theft 
against  him.  The  thing  stolen,  in 
such  a  case,  is  considered  to  hefurtiva, 
and  therefore  no  right  in  it  can  be  ac- 
quired by  usucapion  before  it  has  re- 
turned into  the  hands  of  the  owner ; 
but  no  aotion  of  theft  can  be  brought, 
because  the  relation  of  the  parties  is 
such  that  no  action  whatever  can  arise 
between  them.  But  if  the  theft  has 
been  committed  by  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  another,  as  a  theft  is  actually 
committed,  this  person  will  be  subject 
to  the  action  of  theft,  as  a  theft  is  un- 
doubtedly committed  through  his  aid 
and  advice. 


D.  xlvii.  2. 17.  pr. ;  D.  xlviL  2.  3«.  1. 


13.  Furti  autem  actio  ei  competit^ 
cujus  interest,  rem  salvcun  esse,  licet 
dominus  non  sit :  itaque  nee  domino 
aJliter  competit,  quam  si  ejus  intersit, 
rem  non  perire. 


18.  An  action  of  theft  may  be 
brought  by  anv  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  safety  of  the  thing,  although  he 
is  not  the  owner ;  aod  the  proprietor, 
consequently,  cannot  bring  this  action 
unless  he  is  interested  in  the  thing  not 
perishing. 
Gai.  iiL  203 ;  D.  xlviL  2.  10. 

The  right  to  bring  the  actio  furti  may  belong  to  several  per- 
sons at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  both  the  owner  and  the 
usufructuary  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  thing  to  support  an 
action.  But  mere  interest  in  a  thing  was  not  sufficient  unless  the 
thing  had  been  delivered  to,  and  was  or  had  been  in  the  possession 
of,  the  plaintiff.  A  person,  for  instance,  to  whom  a  thing  was  due 
by  stipulation,  could  not  bring  an  actio  furti  if  the  thin^  was 
stolen ;  he  coidd  only  compel  flie  actual  ovmer  to  allow  him  to 
bring  an  actio  furti  in  the  owner's  name ;  nor  could  an  unsecured 
creditor  bring  an  actio  fv/rti  for  a  thing  stolen  from  hia  debtor. 
(D.  xlvii.  2.  14.  1  and  49.) 


14.  Unde  constat,  oreditorem  de 
pignore  subrepto  furti  agere  posse. 


14.  Hence,  a  creditor  may  bring 
this  action  if  a  thing  pledged  to  him 
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etiamsi  idonettin  debitorem  habeat, 
quia  expedit  ei,  pignori  potdus  in- 
cmnbere  quam  in  personam  agere  : 
adeo  quidem  at,  qaamvis  ipse  de- 
bitor earn  rem  snbripnerit,  nihflo 
minus  oreditori  competat  actio  fuiti. 


is  stolen,  although  his  debtor  is  sol- 
yent,  because  it  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  rely  upon  his  pledge 
than  to  bring  an  action  against  his 
debtor  personally ;  so  much  so,  that 
although  it  is  the  debtor  himself  that 
has  stolen  the  thing  pledged,  yet  the 
creditor  can  bring  an  action  of  theft 
Gai.  iii.  204 ;  D.  xlviL  2. 12.  2. 


15.  Item  si  fullo  polienda  curan- 
dave  aut  sarcinator  sarcienda  yes- 
timenta  mercede  certa  eusceperit 
eaque  furto  amiserit,  ipse  furti  habet 
actionem,  non  dominus,  quia  domini 
nihil  interest,  eam  rem  non  perisse, 
cum  judicio  locati  a  fullone  aut  sar- 
cinatore  rem  suam  persequi  potest. 
Sed  et  bonn  fidei  emptori,  suorepta 
re,  quam  emerit,  quamyis  dominus 
non  sit)  omnimodo  competit  furti 
actio,  quemadmodum  et  creditorL 
Fulloni  yero  et  sarcinatori  non  aliter 
furti  competere  placuit,  quam  si  sol- 
vendo  sint,  hoc  est  si  domino  rei 
estimationem  solvere  possint :  nam 
si  solvendo  non  sunt,  time  quia  ab 
eis  suum  dominus  oonsequi  non 
possit,  ipsi  domino  furti  actio  com- 
petit, quia  hoc  casu  ipsius  interest, 
rem  salvam  esse.  Idem  est  et  si  in 
parte  solvendo  sint  fullo  aut  sar- 
cinator. 


15.  So,  too,  if  a  fuller  receives 
clothes  to  scour  or  clean,  or  a  tailor 
receives  them  to  mend,  for  a  certain 
fixed  sum,  and  has  them  stolen  from 
him,  it  is  he  and  not  the  owner  who  is 
able  to  bring  an  action  of  theft,  for  the 
owner  is  not  considered  as  interested 
in  their  safety,  having  an  action  loeaH, 
by  which  he  mav  recover  the  thing 
stolen,  against  the  fuller  or  tailor. 
But  if  a  thing  is  stolen  from  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  he  is  entitled,  like  a 
creditor,  to  an  action  of  theft,  although 
he  is  not  the  proprietor.  But  an 
action  of  theft  is  not  maintainable  by 
the  fuller  or  tailor,  unless  he  is  sol- 
vent, that  is,  unless  he  is  able  to  pay 
the  owner  the  value  of  the  thing  lost ; 
for  if  the  fuller  or  tailor  is  insolvent, 
then  the  owner,  as  he  cannot  recover 
anything  from  them,  is  allowed  to 
bring  an  action  of  theft,  as  he  has  in 
this  case  an  interest  in  the  safety  of 
the  thing.  And  it  is  the  same  although 
the  fuller  or  tailor  is  partially  solvent. 
12.  pr. ;  D.  zlviL  2.  20.  L 

The  owner  has  no  interest  in  recovering  the  penalty  if  he  can 
get  compensation  from  the  person  whose  services  he  has  hired  to 
the  full  amount  of  any  loss  he  sustains  b^  the  theft ;  but  he  would 
still  be  able  to  bring  an  action,  Le.  a  wndicatio,  an  actio  ad  ex- 
hihendwra,  or  a  corulictio,  to  get  the  thing  itself,  or  its  value,  from 
the  thief.     (See  paragr.  19.) 


Gal  iii.  205 ;  D.  xlvlL  2. 


16.  Qu8B  de  fullone  et  sarcina- 
tore  dizimus,  eadem  et  ad  eum,  cui 
commodata  res  est,  transferenda 
veteres  existimabant :  nam  ut  ille 
fullo  mercedem  accipiendo  custo- 
diam  pnestat,  ita  is  quoque,  qui  com- 
modum  utendi  percipit,  sixniliter  ne- 
oesse  habet  custodiam  preestare.  Sed 
nostra  providentia  etiam  hoc  in  de- 
cisionibus  nostris  emendavit,  ut  in 
domini  sit  voluntate,  sive  commo- 
dati  actionem  adversus  eum,  qui 
rem  commodatam  accepit,  movere 
desiderat,  sive  furti  adversus  eum, 
qui    rem    subripuit,    et    alterutra 


16.  What  we  have  said  of  the  fuller 
and  tailor  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borrower  on  gratuitous  loan. 
For  as  the  fuller,  by  accepting  a  sum  for 
his  labour,  makes  himself  answerable 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  thing,  so 
does  a  borrower  by  accepting  the  use 
of  the  thing  he  borrows.  But  our 
wisdom  has  iatroduced  in  our  decisions 
an  improvement  on  this  point,  and  the 
owner  may  now  bring  an  action  com- 
modati  against  the  borrower,  or  of 
theft  against  the  thief ;  but  when  once 
his  choice  is  made,  he  cannot  change 
his  mind  and  have  recourse  to   the 
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eomm  electa  dommmn  non  poBBe  ex 
poenitentia  ad  alteram  venire  actio- 
nem. Bed  si  quidem  furem  elegerit, 
iUum,  qui  rem  utendam  accepit, 
penitus  liberarL  Sin  antem  oom- 
modator  veniat  adverBUS  emn,  qui 
rem  utendam  accepit,  ipsi  quidem 
nuUo  modo  competere  posse  adver- 
SUB  furem  furti  actionem,  eum  autem, 
qui  pro  re  commodata  convenitur, 
poBse  adversuB  furem  furti  habere 
actionem,  ita  tamen,  si  dominus 
Bciens,  rem<e&Be  subreptam,  adversus 
eum,  cui  res  commodata  fuit,  per- 
venit :  sin  autem  nescius  et  dubi- 
tans,  rem  non  esse  apud  eum,  com- 
modati  actionem  instituit,  postea 
autem,  re  comperta,  voluit  remit- 
tere  quidem  commodati  actionem,  ad 
furti  autem  pervenire,  tunc  licentia 
ei  concedatur  et  adverBus  furem 
venire,  nullo  obstaculo  ei  opponendo, 
quoniam  incertus  constitutuB  movit 
adversus  eum,  qui  rem  utendeun 
aocepit,  conunodati  actionem  (nisi 
dommo  ab  eo  satisf actum  est :  tunc 
etenim  omnimodo  furem  a  domino 
quidem  furti  actione  liberari,  sup- 
positum  autem  esse  ei,  qui  pro  re 
sibi  commodata  domino  satisfecit), 
cummanifestissimum  est,  etiam  si  ab 
initio  dominus  actionem  instituit 
commodati  ignarus,  rem  esse  sub- 
reptam, postea  autem,  hoc  ei  cognito, 
aaversus  furem  transivit,  omni- 
modo liberari  eum,  qui  rem  commo- 
datam  accepit,  quemcumque  causes 
exitum  dominus  adversus  furem 
habuerit :  eadem  definitione  obtin- 
ente,  sive  in  partem  sive  in  solidum 
Bolvendo  sit  is,  qui  rem  commodatam 
accepit. 
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other  action.  If  he  elects  to  sue  the 
thief,  the  borrower  is  quite  freed;  if 
he  elects  to  sue  the  borrower,  he  can- 
not bring  an  action  of  theft  against  the 
thief,  but  the  borrower  may,  that  is, 
provided  that  the  owner  elects  to  sue 
the  borrower,  knowing  that  the  thing 
has  been  stolen.  If  he  is  ignorant  or 
uncertain  of  this,  and  therefore  sues 
the  borrower,  and  then  subsequently 
learns  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
wishes  to  have  recourse  to  an  action 
of  theft,  he  will  be  permitted  to  sue 
the  thief  without  any  difficulty  being 
thrown  in  his  way,  for  it  was  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  fact  that  he  sued  the 
borrower  ;  unless,  indeed,  his  claim 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  borrower,  for 
then  the  thief  is  quite  free  from  any 
action  of  theft  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
but  the  borrower  takes  the  place  of  the 
owner  in  the  power  of  bringing  this 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
evident  that  if  the  owner  originally 
brings  an  action  Gommodati,  in  ignor- 
ance that  the  thing  has  been  stolen, 
and  subsequently,  learning  this,  prefers 
to  proceed  against  the  thief,  the  bor- 
rower is  thereby  entirely  freed,  what- 
ever mav  be  the  issue  of  the  suit 
against  tne  thief,  the  same  rule  hold- 
ing good,  whether  the  borrower  is 
wholly  or  only  partially  solvent. 


0.  vi2.  22. 1  2. 


The  concluding  words  of  the  paragraph  mean  that  the  owner  is 
put  to  his  election  once  for  all,  and  if  he  sues  the  borrower,  and 
finds  the  borrower  cj^nnot  pay,  he  cannot  have  recourse  to  an  actio 
fu/rti  against  the  thief. 


17.  Sed  is,  apud  quem  res  de- 
posita  est,  custodiam  non  praestat, 
sed  tantum  in  eo  obnoxius  est,  si 
quid  ipse  dolo  malo  fecerit :  qua  de 
causa  si  res  ei  subrepta  fuerit,  quia 
restituendsB  ejus  nomine  depositi 
non  tenetur  nee  ob  id  ejus  interest, 
rem  Balvam  esse,  furti  agere  non 
potest,  sed  furti  actio  domino  corn- 
petit. 

Gai.  iiL  207 ; 


17.  A  depositary  is  not  answerable 
for  tiie  safe  keeping  of  the  thing  de- 
posited, but  is  only  answerable  for 
wilful  wrong;  therefore,  if  the  thing 
is  stolen  from  him,  as  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  contract  of  deposit  to  restore  it, 
and  has  no  interest  in  its  safety,  he 
cannot  bring  an  action  of  theft,  but  it 
is  the  owner  alone  who  can  bring  this 
action. 
D.  xlvii.  2.  14.  3. 
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We  must,  in  all  cases  of  theft,  bear  in  mind  that  an  actio  furti 
might  also  be  brought  against  any  one  who  had  '  ape  consilio ' 
participated  in  the  theft,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  penalty 
could  be  recovered  separately  against  each  thief  and  each  person 
taking  an  indirect  part  in  the  theft.     (D.  xlvii.  2.  21.  9.) 

Custodiam  Tion  prceatoit  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  not 
answerable  for  culpa  levia. 

18.  In  smmuaBoieiidumestyqtuB-  18.  It  most  be  finally  observed* 
situm  esse,  an  impubes  rem  alienam  that  the  question  has  been  asked 
amovendo  furtmn  faciat.  Et  placet,  whether,  if  a  person  under  the  age  of 
aaia  fnrtmn  ex  affectu  consistit,  ita  puberty  takes  away  the  property  of 
aemum  obligari  eo  crimine  impub-  another,  he  commits  a  weft.  The 
erem,  si  prozimus  pubertati  sit  et  answer  is,  that  as  it  is  the  intention 
ob  id  inteUegati  se  delinquere.  that  makes  the  theft,  such  a  person  is 

only  bound  by  the  obligation  springing 
from  the  delict  if  he  is  near  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  consequently  understands 
that  he  is  doing  wrong. 
GAi.iii.208. 

See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  19.  10  note. 

19.  Furti  actio  sive  dupli  sive  19.  The  action  of  theft,  whether 
quadrupli  tantum  ad  poenss  perse-  brought  to  recover  double  or  quad- 
cutionem  pertinet :  nam  ipsius  rei  ruple,  has  no  other  object  than  the  re- 
persecutionem  eztrinsecus  habet  covery  of  the  penalty.  For  the  owner 
dominus,  quam  aut  vindioando  aut  has  also  a  means  of  recovering  the 
condicendo  potest  auferre.  Bed  vin-  thing  itself,  either  by  a  vindicaHo  or  a 
dicatio  quidem  adversus  possessor-  conaictio.  The  former  may  be  brought 
em  est,  sive  fur  ipse  possidet  sive  against  the  possessor,  whether  the 
alius  quilibet :  condictio  autem  ad-  thief  or  any  one  else ;  the  latter  may 
versus  ipsum  furem  heredemve  ejus,  be  brought  against  the  thief  or  the  heir 
licet  non  possideat,  competit  of  the  thief,  although  not  in  possession 

of  the  thing  stolen. 
Gal  iv.  8 ;  D.  xlviL  2.  64.  a 

The  thief  and  those  who  assisted  him  had  to  pay  a  penalty  as 
a  punishment  for  their  wrongdoing;  but  something  more  re- 
mained for  the  thief  himself  to  do ;  he  had  to  restore  the  thing 
stolen  or  its  value.  The  owner  could  brin^  a  vindicatio  or  an 
a^itio  ad  exhibendum,  which  were  both  a^tionea  arhitrarUe  (Tit. 
6.  31);  that  is,  the  thief  was  directed  to  restore  the  thing  or 
exhibit  it,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  then  the  judge  condemned  nim 
to  pay  what,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  reasonable  he  should 
pay.  These  a^tionca  might  be  brought  against  anv  possessor, 
against  the  thief,  or  any  one  who  had  received  possession  from  the 
thief.  As  a  general  rule  the  person  who  could  bring  a  vindicatio 
could  not  bringa  condictio  for  the  same  thing ;  for  in  the  vindicatio 
he  asserted  that  the  property  in  the  thing  was  his,  whereas  in  the 
condictio  he  asserted  that  the  defendant  ought  to  make  over  (dare 
oportere)  the  property  in  the  thing  to  him,  and  these  were  incon- 
sistent assertions.  In  the  case  of  theft,  however,  the  plaintiff  had 
an  option  given  him  odiofurum  to  bring  what  was  termed  a  con-- 
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dictiofwrtiva  (Tit.  6.  14),  and  it  might  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ous to  have  this  option.  For  example,  the  thing  might  have 
perished,  and  it  was  a  rule  that  res  extinctce  vind/ica/ri  non  poa- 
sunt.  ExtinctcB  res,  licet  viridica/ri  non  poaaint,  condici  tcumen 
furibvs  poaaunt,    (Gai.  ii.  79.) 

This  condictio  furtiva  might  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of 
the  thief,  whereas  the  actio  furti^  which  inflicted  a  punish- 
ment for  a  personal  wrongful  act,  oould  only  be  brought  against 
the  thief  himself.  Every  action  against  a  thief  or  those  who 
assisted  him  mi^t  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  any  one  entitled  to 
bring  it.     (See  Tit.  12.) 


Trr.  II.    VI  BONORUM  RAPTORUM. 


Qui  res  aUenas  rapit,  tenetnr 
miidem  etiam  furti  (auiB  enim  mfiigis 
aUenam  rem  invito  aomino  contrec- 
tat,  quam  qui  vi  rapit?  Ideoque 
recte  dictum  est,  eum  improbum 
furem  esse) :  sed  tamen  propriam 
actionem  ejus  delicti  nomine  prstor 
introduxit,  quse  appellatur  vi  bon- 
orum  raptorum  et  est  intra  annum 
quadrupn,  post  annum  simpli.  Qusb 
actio  utilis  est,  etiamsi  quis  unam 
rem,  licet  Tninimam,  rapuerit. 
Quadruplum  autem  non  totum  posna 
est  et  extra  pcsnam  rei  perseoutio, 
siout  in  actione  furti  manifesti  dizi- 
mus :  sed  in  quadruple  inest  et  rei 
persecutio,  ut  poena  tripli  sit,  sive 
comprehendatur  raptor  in  ipso  de- 
licto sive  non.  Bidiculum  est  enim, 
levioris  esse  condidonis  eum,  qui  vi 
rapit,  quam  qui  clam  amovet. 


Gal 


A  person  who  takes  by  force  a 
thing  belonging  to  another  is  liable  to 
an  action  of  theft,  for  who  can  better 
be  said  to  take  the  property  of  another 
against  his  will  than  he  who  takes  it 
by  force  ?  And  he  is  therefore  rightly 
said  to  be  an  improbus  fur.  The 
pr»tor,  however,  has  introduced  a 
peculiar  action  in  the  case  of  this  de- 
uct,  called  vi  bonorum  raptorum;  by 
which,  if  brought  within  a  year  after 
the  robbery,  quadruple  the  value  of 
the  thinff  taken  may  be  recovered  ;  but 
if  brought  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  then  the  single  value  only  can  be 
recovered.  This  acidon  may  be  brought 
even  against  a  person  who  has  only 
taken  by  force  a  single  thing,  even 
of  the  most  trifling  value.  But  this 
quadruple  of  the  value  is  not  alto- 
gether a  penalty,  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  being  something  additional,  as 
in  the  action  of  furtum  manifestum; 
for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  is  in- 
cluded, so  that  the  penalty  is  only  of 
three  times  the  value.  And  it  is  the 
same,  whether  the  robber  was  or  was 
not  taken  in  the  actual  commission  of 
the  crime.  For  it  would  be  ridiculous 
that  a  person  who  uses  force  should 
be  treated  more  leniently  than  he  who 
secretly  removes  a  thing, 
iv.  8. 


The  edict  of  the  praetor,  introducing  this  action,  ran  as  follows : 
8i  cm  dolo  malo,  hominihua  coactia,  da/m/ni  quid  fdctwm  eaae 
dicetv/r,  aive  cfujua  bona  rapta  eaae  dicentv/r:  in  ev/m  qvA,  id 
feciaae  dicetv/r  judicivmi  daho,     (D,  xlvii.  8.  2.  pr.) 

It  was  necessary  that  the  act  of  violence  should  be  committed 
with  evil  intent  (dolo  moLo).    If,  for  instance,  a  publicanus 
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carried  off  a  flock  of  sheep,  thinking  that  some  offence  had  been 
committed  against  the  lex  vectigalia,  although  he  was  mistaken, 
this  action  could  not  be  brought  against  him.  (D.  xlvii.  8.  2.  20.) 
Even  if  the  thief  was  alone,  or  one  thing,  however  small,  was 
carried  off,  yet  the  action  might  be  brought,  although  the  words 
hominibvs  coactia  and  bona  rapta  occur  in  the  edict.  It,  like  the 
action  of  theft,  could  only  be  brought  if  the  thing  or  things  taken 
were  moveables.    (C.  ix.  33.  1.) 

The  text  explains  how  the  amount  recovered  under  it  differed 
from  that  recovered  under  an  actio  furti.  Under  the  oc^io  m 
bonoTum  raptorvmi  the  thin^  itself  was  recovered,  or  its  value  if 
the  thief  no  longer  had  it  in  ms  possession,  and  also  three  times 
the  estimated  value  of  the  thing  itself ;  while  the  a^tio  furti  was 
onlypenal.    (See  paragr.  19  of  last  Title.) 

The  plaintiff  might,  if  he  pleased,  bring  the  actio  furti  in- 
stead ;  and  he  might  bring  this  action  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  prevented  his  bringing  that  vi  bonorwm  raptorwm.  If  he 
first  brought  the  latter  action,  he  could  not  afterwards  bring  the 
actio  fvH%  ;  but  he  could  first  bring  the  actio  fwrti,  and  afterwards 
bring  the  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  for  the  excess  recoverable 
by  that  action.    (D.  xlvii  8.  1.) 

This  action  united  in  its  effects  the  vindicatio  or  condictio^ 
and  also  the  recovery  of  a  penalty.  As  it  was  Pfti^^y  penal,  it 
could  not  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  thief.  (D.  xlvii  8. 
2.  27.)  The  offence  of  taking  goods  by  force  could  also  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge.     (Tit.  18.  8.) 

jL  Quia  tamen  ita  competit  hfBC  1.  Ab,    however,  this    action   oan 

actio,  8i  dolo  malo  qaisqae  rapnerit :  only  be  brought  against  a  person  ivi^o 

qui  aliqno    errore  indnctos,    suam  robs  with  the  intent  of  committing  a 

rem  esse,    et   impmdens   jnris    eo  wilful  wrong,  if  any  one  takes  b^  force 

animO    rapuit,    quasi   domino    liceat     «.  tilings  tbinVing  himqalf^  hyaTnigfAlrftj 

rem  suam  etiam  per  vim  auferre  to  be  the  owner,  and,  in  ignorance  of 

possessoribus,  absolvi  debet.     Oui  the  law,  beUeving  it  permitted  to  an 

scilicet  conveniens   est,    nee   furti  owner  to  take  away,  even  by  force,  a 

teneri  eum,  qui  eodem  hoc  animo  thing  belonging  to  himself  from  per- 

rapuit.    Bed  ne,  dum  taHa  excogi-  sons  in    whose    possession  it  is,  he 

tentur,  inveniatur   via^    per    qucun  ought  to  be  held  discharged  of  this 

raptores   impune    suam   ezerceant  action  ;  and  on  the  same  principles  a 

avaritiam :   melius  divalibus  consti-  person  carrying  off  a  thing  under  simi- 

tutionibus  pro  hao  parte  prospectum  lar  circumstances  would  not  be  liable 

est,  ut  nemini  liceat  vi  rapere  rem  to  an  action  of  theft.   But  lest  robbers, 

mobilem    vel    se   moventem,  licet  under  the  cover  of  such  an  excuse, 

suam  eandem  rem  existimet :  sed  si  should  find  means  of  gratifying  their 

quis  contra  statuta  fecerit,  rei  qui-  avarice  with  impunity,  the  imperial 

dem  sue  dominio  cadere,  sin  autem  constitutions  have  made  a  wise  aJtera- 

aUena   sit,    post   rei  restitutionem  tion,  by  providing  that  no  one  may. 

etiam    eestimationem    ejusdem  rei  carry  off  by  force  a  thing  that  is  move- 

praestare.    Quod  non  solum  in  mo-  able,  or   moves   itself,    although    he 

Dilibus    rebus,    qu»    rapi    possunt,  thinks  himself  the  owner.    If  any  one 

constitutiones  optinere  censuerunt,  acts  contrary  to  these  constitutions,  he 

sed  etiam  in  invasionibus,  qu9s  circa  is,  if  the  thing  is  his,  to  cease  to  be 

rjBs  soli  fiunt,  ut  ex  hac  causa  omni  owner  of  it ;  if  it  is  not,  he  is  not  only 

rapina  homines  abstineant.  to  restore  the  thing  taken,  but  also  to 

pay  its  value.    The  constitutions  have 
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declared  these  rules  i^plioable,  not 
only  in  the  ease  of  moveables  of  a 
nature  to  be  carried  off  by  force,  but 
also  to  forcible  entries  made  upon 
things  pertaining  to  the  soil,  in  order 
that  every  kind  of  violent  robbery  may 
be  prevented. 
D.  xlviL  a  2.  18 ;  G.  viii  4,  7. 

The  constitution  referred  to  was  enacted  in  A.D.  389  by  the 
Emperors  Yalentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius.  It  provided  a 
much  more  effectual  remedy  for  forcible  disturbance  than  had  been 
^ven  by  the  interdict  v/nde  vi.  It  applied,  which  the  interdict 
did  not,  to  moveables  as  well  as  immoveables,  and  it  not  only 
made  the  wrongdoer  give  up  the  thing,  but  it  made  him,  if  he 
wafi  the  owner,  lose  the  property  in  the  thing,  and,  if  he  was  not 
the  owner,  pay  its  value.     (See  Tit.  15.  6.) 


2.  In  hao  actione  non  utique 
spectator,  rem  in  bonis  actoris  esse : 
nam  sive  in  bonis  sit  sive  non  sit,  si 
tamen  ex  bonis  sit,  locum  bfec  actio 
habebit  Quare  sive  commodata 
sive  locata  sive  etism  pignerata  sive 
deposita  sit  apud  Titium  sic,  ut  in- 
tersit  ejus,  earn  non  auferri,  veluti 
si  in  re  deposita  cnlpam  quoque  pro- 
misit,  sive  bona  fide  possideat,  sive 
usumfructum  in  ea  quis  habeat  vel 
quod  aliud  jus,  nt  intersit  ejus,  non 
rapi:  dicendum  est,  competere  ei 
banc  actionem,  ut  non  dominium 
accipiat,  sed  illud  solum,  quod  ex 
bonis  ejus,  qui  rapinampassus  est,  id 
est  quod  ex  substantia  ejus  ablatum 
esse  proponatur.  £t  generaliter  di- 
cendum est,  ex  quibus  causis  furti 
actio  competit  in  re  clam  facta,  ex 
iisdem  causis  omnes  habere  banc 
actionem. 


2.  In  this  action  it  is  dearly  not 
necessary  that  the  thing  should  have 
been  part  of  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff; 
for  whether  it  has  been  ^axi  of  his 
goods  or  not,  yet  if  it  has  oeen  taken 
DTom  among  his  goods,  the  action  may 
be  brought.  Consequently,  if  any- 
thing has  been  let,  lent,  or  given  m 
pledge  to  Titius,  or  deposited  with  him, 
so  that  he  has  an  interest  in  its  not 
being  taken  away  by  force,  as  if,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  engaged  to  be  answer- 
able for  any  fault  committed  respecting 
it ;  or  if  he  possesses  it  bona  fide,  or 
has  the  usufnict  of  it,  or  has  any  other 
legal  interest  in  its  not  being  taken 
away  by  force,  this  action  may  be 
brought,  not  to  give  him  the  ownership 
in  the  thing,  but  merely  to  restore 
him  what  he  has  lost  by  the  thing 
being  taken  away  by  violence  from  out 
of  his  goods,  that  is,  from  out  of  his 
substance.  And  generally,  we  may 
say,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
give  rise  to  an  action  of  theft,  if  the 
act  is  committed  secretlv,  wOl  give 
ground  for  this  action,  if  it  is  com- 
mitted with  force. 


D.  xlvii.  8.  2.  2224. 


In  order  to  make  the  punishment  of  an  open  and  flagrant 
violation  of  law  more  severe  than  that  of  a  secret  theft,  the  very 
slightest  interest  in  the  thing  taken  was  sufficient  to  enable  a 
plaintiff  to  bring  the  action  vi  bonorum  rwptorv/m.  For  instance, 
a  mere  depositary  could  bring  it,  althougn  his  interest  was  not 
great  enough  to  permit  of  his  bringing  an  actio  fwrti. 
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8.  Impetu  qnoqne  mnlarom,  qoas 
mnlio  propter  iznperitiam  retinere 
non  potnerit,  si  servus  tuuB  op- 
presBUB  fueril^  oulps  reus  est  mnlio. 
Sed  et  si  propter  infirmitatem  re- 
tinere eas  non  potuerit^  onm  alius 
firmior  retinere  potuisset,  sqne 
culpiB  tenetnr.  Eadem  plaoneront 
de  eo  qnoque,  qui,  cum  equo  ve- 
heretur,  impetum  ejus  aut  propter 
infirmitatem  aut  propter  imperitisin 
suam  retinere  non  potuerit. 

D.iz. 

9.  His  autem  verbis  legis  'quanti 
id  in  eo  anno  plurimi  fuerit  *  ilia  sen- 
tentia  exprimitur,  ut  si  quis  homi- 
nem  tuum,  qui  hodie  claudus  aut 
luBcus  aut  mancus  erit,  Occident, 
qui  in  eo  anno  integer  aut  pretiosus 
fuerit,  non  tanti  teneatur,  quanti  is 
hodie  erit,  sed  quanti  in  eo  anno 
plurimi  fuerit.  Qua  ratione  credi- 
tum  est,  poenalem  esse  hujus  legis 
actionem,  (j[uia  non  soliun  tanti 
quisque  obligatur,  quantum  damni 
dederit,  sed  aliquando  longe  pluris : 
ideoque  constat,  in  heredem  eam 
actionem  non  transire,  qu»  transi- 
tura  fuisset,  si  ultra  damnum  num- 
quam  lis»  stimaretur. 


Gal  iiL  214 ; 

10.  lUud  non  ex  verbis  legis,  sed 
ex  interpretatione  placuit,  non  so- 
lum perempti  corporis  eestimation- 
em  habendam  esse  secundum  ea, 
qu8B  diximus,  sed  eo  amplius  quid- 
auid  pnsterea,  perempto  eo  corpore, 
damni  vobis  adlatum  fuerit,  veluti 
A  servum  tuum  heredem  ab  aliquo 
institutum  ante  quis  occiderit,  quam 
is  jussu  tuo  adiret :  nam  hereditatis 
quoque  amisssB  rationem  esse  haben- 
dam constat.  Item  si  ex  pari  mular- 
um  imam  vel  ex  quadriga  equorum 
unum  occiderit,  vel  ex  comoems  unus 
servus  fuerit  occisus :  non  solum 
occisi  fit  ffistimatio,  sed  eo  amplius 
id  quoque  computatur,  quanto  de- 
pretiati  sunt,  qui  supersunt. 

Gai.  iii  212 ; 

11.  Liberum  est  autem  ei,  cujus 
servus  fuerit  occisus,  et  privato 
judicio  legis  A^uilin  damnum  per- 
sequi  et  capitalis  criminis  eum  reum 
facere. 


8.  So,  too,  if  a  muleteer,  through 
his  want  of  skill,  cannot  manage  ^if 
mules,  and  runs  over  your  slave,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  i&vli.  As,  also,  he  would 
be,  if  he  could  not  hold  them  in  on 
account  of  his  weakness,  provided  that 
a  stronger  man  could  have  held  them 
in.  The  same  decision  applies  to  a 
person  on  horseback  who  is  unable  to 
manage  his  horse,  owing  to  physical 
weakness  or  want  of  sldlL 

2.&L 

9.  The  words  of  the  law  above 
quoted,  'the  greatest  value  the  thing 
has  possessed  at  any  time  witiiin  a 
year  previously,*  mean  that  if  your 
slave  is  killed,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  lame,  one-eyed,  or  maimed,  but 
having  been  withm  a  year  quite  sound 
and  of  considerable  value,  the  person 
who  kills  him  is  bound  to  pay,  not  his 
actual  value,  but  the  greatest  value  he 
ever  possessed  within  the  year.  Hence, 
this  action  may  be  said  to  be  penal,  as 
a  person  is  bound  under  it  not  only 
for  the  damage  he  has  done,  but  some- 
times for  much  more  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  action  does  not  pass  against  his 
heir,  as  it  would  do  if  the  condemna- 
tion did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
actual  damage. 

D.  ix.  2.  23.  3,  a 


10.  It  has  been  decided,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  actual  wording  of  the 
law,  but  by  interpretation,  that  not 
only  is  the  value  of  the  thing  perish- 
ing to  be  estimated  as  we  have  said, 
but  also  the  loss  which  in  any  way  we 
incur  by  its  perishing ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  your  slave  having  been  instituted 
heir  by  some  one  is  killed  before  he 
enters  at  your  command  on  the  inherit- 
ance, the  loss  of  the  inheritance  should 
be  taken  account  of.  So,  too,  if  one 
of  a  pair  of  mules,  or  of  a  set  of  four 
horses,  or  one  slave  of  a  band  of  come- 
dians, is  killed,  account  is  to  be  taken 
not  only  of  the  value  of  the  thing 
killed,  but  also  of  the  diminished  value 
of  what  remains. 

D.  ix.  2.  22. 1. 

11.  The  master  of  a  slave  who  is 
killed  may  bring  a  private  action  for 
the  damages  given  by  the  lex  Aquilidf 
and  also  bring  a  capital  charge  against 
the  murderer. 


Gal  iii  213. 
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A  crivnen  capitate  was  one  which  affected  the  caput  of  the 
condemned.  The  lex  Cornelia  (D.  ix.  2.  23.  9 ;  see  also  Title  18. 
5  of  this  Book)  gave  the  master  the  power  to  bring  a  criminal 
accusation  against  the  murderer.  The  Code  (iiL  35.  3)  contains 
a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Qordian,  stating  it  as  undoubted  law 
that  a  criminal  accusation  did  not  prevent  a  master  also  bringing 
a  private  action  under  the  lex  Aquilia,  The  cri/men  capitale 
could  be  brought  only  in  cases  of  murder,  not  in  cases  of 
homicide. 

12.  Caput  secundmn  legis  Aqxii-  12.  The  second  head  of  the  lex 
lite  in  nsu  non  est.                                Aquilia  is  not  now  in  use. 

Gal  iiL  215;  D.  ix.  2.  27.  4. 

We  learn  from  Gains  (Qai.  iii.  215)  that  the  second  head  of 
the  lex  Aquilia  ^ve  an  action  for  the  full  value  of  the  injury 
sustained  to  a  stipulator,  whose  claim  was  extinguished  by  an 
adstipulator  releasing  the  debtor  by  acceptilation.  (See  Bk.  iii. 
Tit.  29.  1.)  The  stipulator  might  also  have  brought  an  actio 
mandati  against  the  adstipulator,  if  he  preferred  doing  so ;  but, 
as  we  see  from  Title  16  of  this  Book  (paragr.  1),  proceeding 
under  the  lex  Aquilia  gave  the  plaintiff  the  advantage  of  having 
the  amount  he  recovered  doubled  if  the  defendant  denied  his 
liability.    (Qai.  iii  216.) 

13.  Capite  tertio  de  omni  cetero  13.  The  third  head  provides  for 
danmo  cavetur.  Itaque  si  quis  ser-  every  kind  of  damage ;  and  therefore, 
vmn  vel  earn  quadrupedem,  quee  if  a  slave,  or  a  four-footed  beast  of  those 
pecudum  numero  est,  vulneraverit  reckoned  among  cattle,  is  wounded, 
sive  eam  quadrupedem,  que  pecu-  or  a  four-footed  beast  of  those  not 
dum  numero  non  est,  veluti  canem  reckoned  among  cattle,  as  a  dog  or 
aut  feram  bestiam,  vulneraverit  aut  wild  beast,  is  wounded,  or  kiUed,  an 
Occident,  hoc  capite  actio  constitui-  action  may  be  brought  under  the  third 
tur.  In  ceteris  quoque  omnibus  head.  Compensation  may  also  be  ob- 
animalibus,  item  in  onmibus  rebus,  tained  under  it  for  all  wrongful  injury 
qu»  anima  carent,  damnum  injuria  to  animals  or  inanimate  things,  and, 
datum  hac  parte  vindicatur.  Si  quid  in  fact,  for  anything  burnt,  broken,  or 
enim  ustum  aut  ruptum  aut  fractum  fractured,  although  the  word  broken 
fuerit,  actio  ex  hoc  capite  constitui-  {ruptum)  would  have  sufficed  for  all 
tur :  quamquam  potuerit  sola  rupti  these  cases  ;  for  a  thing  is  ruptum 
appellatio  in  omnes  istas  causas  which  is  in  any  way  spoilt  (corrup^um), 
sumcere :  ruptum  enim  intellegitur  so  that  not  only  things  burnt  or  f  rac- 
quoquo  modo  corruptum.  Unde  tured,  but  also  things  cut,  bruised, 
non  solum  usta  aut  fracta,  sed  etiam  spilt,  or  in  any  way  destroyed  or  dete- 
scissa  et  collisa  et  effusa  et  quoquo  riorated,  may  be  said  to  be  rupta.  It 
modo  perempta  atque  deteriora  facta  has  also  been  decided,  that  any  one 
hoc  verbo  continentur:  denique  who  mixes  anything  with  the  oil  or 
responsum  est,  si  quis  in  alienum  wine  of  another,  so  as  to  spoil  the 
vinum  aut  oleum  id  immiserit,  quo  goodness  of  the  wine  or  oil,  is  liable 
naturaJis  bonitas  vini  vel-  olei  cor-  under  this  head  of  the  lex  Aquilia. 
rumperetur,  ex  hac  parte  legis  eum 

teneri. 

Gal  iiL  217 ;  D.  ix.  2.  27. 13, 16. 

The  terms  of  this  third  head  of  the  Aquilian  law  are  given  by 
XJlpian  (D.  ix.  2.  27,  5) :  *  Ceterarvm,  rerv/ra,  prater  hominem 
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et  pecudem  occisoa,  si  quia  alteri  da/mnv/m  faxit,  quod  uaserit, 
fregerity  ruperit  injuria,  quanti  ea  res  erit  in  diebvs  triginta 
proximis,  tantum  obs  domino  da/re  damnaa  eato  \ 


14.  lUud  palam  est,  sicut  ex 
primo  oapite  ita  demum  qoisque 
tenetnr,  td  dolo  aut  culpa  ejus  homo 
aut  qnadrupes  ocoisus  oooisave  fa- 
erit,  ita  ex  hoc  oapite  ex  dolo  aut 
culpa  de  cetero  damno  quemque 
tenerl  Hoc  tamen  oapite  non 
quanti  in  eo  anno,  sed  quanti  in 
diebus  triginta  proximis  res  fuerit, 
obligatur  is,  qui  damnum  dederit. 

GALiii.  218; 

15.  Ac  ne  '  plurimi '  quidem  ver- 
bum  adjicitur;  sed  Ssubino  recte 
placuit,  perinde  habendam  sBstima- 
tionem,  ao  si  etiam  hac  parte 
'plurimi*  verbum  adjectum  fuisset: 
nam  plebem  Bomanam,  quse  Aquilio 
tribuno  rogante  banc  legem  tulit, 
oontentam  fuisse,  quod  prima  parte 
eo  verbo  usa  est. 


GALiiL218;  D.  ix. 

16.  Cetemm  placuit,  ita  demum 
ex  hac  lege  actionem  esse,  si  quis 

SirfleoipueJ  corpore  suo  danmum  de- 
(Brit.  Ideoque  in  eum,  ^ui  alio 
modo  damnum  dederit,  umes  ac- 
tiones  dari  solent:  veluti  si  quia 
hominem  alienum  aut  pecus  ita  in- 
cluserit,  ut  fame  necaretur,  aut  ju- 
mentum  tam  vehementer  egetit,  ut 
rumperetur,  aut  pecus  in  tantum 
exagitaveril^  ut  prscipitaretur,  aut 
si  quis  alieno  serro  persuaserit,  ut 
in  arborem  asoenderet  vel  in  puteum 
descenderet,  et  is  ascendendo  vel 
descendendo  aut  mortuus  fuerit  aut 
aHqua  parte  corporis  lesus  erit, 
utilis  in  eum  actio  datur.  Sed  si 
quis  ft-Hprmm  servum  de  ponte  aut 
ripa  in  flumen  dejecerit  et  is  sufifo- 
catus  fuerit,  eo,  quod  projecerit 
corpore  suo,  damnum  dedisse  non 
dimciliter  intellegi  poterit  ideoque 
ipsa  lege  Aquilia  tenetur.  Sed  si 
non  corpore  damnum  fuerit  datum 
neque  corpus  Issum  fuerit,  sed  alio 
modo  damnum  alicui  oontigit,  cum 
non  sufficit  neque  directa  neque 
utilis  Aquilia,  placuit  eum,  qui  ob- 
noxius  fuerit,  in  factum  actione 
teneri:  veluti  si  quis,  miserioordia 


14.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  person 
is  liable  under  the  first  head,  if  by 
wilful  injury  or  by  his  fault  he  kills  a 
slave  or  a  four-footed  beast,  so,  by  this 
head,  a  person  is  liable  for  every  otiier 
damage,  if  there  is  wrong^  injury  or 
fault  in  what  he  does.  But  under  this 
head,  the  offender  is  bound  to  pay  the 
greatest  value  the  thing  has  possessed, 
not  within  the  year  next  preceding, 
but  the  thirty  days  next  preceding. 
D.  ix.  2.  30.  3. 

15.  Even  the  word  plurimi,  Le.  of 
the  greatest  value,  is  not  expressed  in 
this  case.  But  Sabinus  was  rightly  of 
opinion,  that  the  estimation  ought  to 
be  made  as  if  this  word  was  in  the 
law,  since  it  must  have  been  that  the 

Elebeians,  who  were  the  authors  of  this 
kw  on  the  motion  of  the  tribune 
Aquilius,  thought  it  sufficient  to  have 
used  the  word  in  the  first  head  of  the 
law. 

2.29.8;  D.  ix.2. 1.  1. 

16.  But  the  direct  action  under  this 
law  can  only  be  brought  if  any  one 
has,  with  his  own  body,  done  damage, 
and  consequently  utiles  acHones  are 
ffiven  against  the  person  who  does 
damage  in  any  other  way.  For  in- 
stance, a  utilis  actio  is  given  against 
one  who  shuts  up  a  slave  or  a  beast,  so 
as  to  produce  death  by  hunger ;  who 
drives  a  beast  so  fast  as  to  seriously 
injure  it,  or  scares  cattle  so  tiiat  they 
rush  over  a  precipice,  or  persuades 
another  man's  slave  to  dimb  a  tree,  or 
go  down  into  a  well,  and  the  slave  in 
climbing  or  descending  is  killed  or 
maimed.  But  if  any  one  has  flung 
the  slave  of  another  from  a  bridge  or 
a  bank  into  a  river,  and  the  slave  is 
drowned,  then,  as  he  has  actually  flung 
him  down,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  decidiuj^  that  he  has  caused  the 
damage  with  his  own  body,  and  con- 
sequently he  is  directly  liable  under 
the  Ux  Aquilia,  But  if  no  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  body  of  the 
wrongdoer,  and  the  body  of  the  ob- 
ject affected  has  not  been  injured,  but 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  person  or 
thing  in  some  other  way,  then,  since 
the  actio  directa  and  the  actio  utilis  are 
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dtictuB,  aUenam  servnxD  compeditum    both  inapplicable,  it  has  been  decided 
Bolvehi  at  fogeret  that  an  actio  in  factum  shall  lie  a^inst 

the  wrongdoer;   for  instance,  if  any 
one  through  compassion  has  loosed 
the  fetters  of  a  slave,  to  enable  him  to 
escape. 
Oal  iii  n9;  D.  ix.  2.  33. 1;  D.  iv.  Z.  7.  7. 

If  the  injury  was  done,  to  use  the  language  of  the  jurists,  corpore 
corporit  that  is,  with  direct  bodily  force  to  the  body  of  a  slave  or 
beast,  the  actio  (Ugis)  AquUioe  had  place.  If  it  was  done  corpori, 
but  indirectly  and  not  corpore,  the  actio  utUis  A^uilioB  had  dace. 
If  it  was  done  neither  to  the  body,  nor  yet  with  direct  bodily  force, 
the  actio  must  be  brought  in  foAitwm,  that  is  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

8i  quia  prcBcipiLe.  Huachke  suggests  tiiAt  prcedpue  has  crept 
into  the  text  from  the  gloss  of  a  commentator  who  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  injury  might  be  done  with  an  instrument  held  in 
the  hand,  and  so  forming  part  of  the  body,  of  the  wrongdoer. 

The  directa  actio  Aquilice  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner ; 
the  utilis  might  be  brought  by  the  possessor,  usufructuary,  and 
others  having  an  interest  less  than  that  of  ownership.  (D.  ix.  2. 
11.  6, 10.) 

As  the  action  under  the  lex  Aquilia  was  penal,  if  the  damage 
was  caused  by  more  persons  than  one,  the  whole  sum  could  be 
recovered  separately  against  each  offender.    (D.  ix.  2.  11.  2.) 

If  the  defendant  denied  his  liability,  the  {)enalty  under  the  Ux 
Aquilia  was  doubled,  adversus  inficiantem  in  duplum  actio  eat. 
(D.  ix.  2.  2.  1.) 

It  might  very  often  happen  that  the  person  injured  could  also 
bring  an  action  arising  from  a  contract  against  the  doer  of  the 
injury,  as,  for  instance,  an  a^tiopro  aodo,  mandati,  depoaiti,  if  the 
person  who  did  the  injury  was  a  partner,  a  mandatary,  or  deposi- 
tary of  the  person  to  whom  the  injury  was  done.  In  such  a  case  he 
could  either  bring  an  action  on  the  contract,  or  proceed  under  the 
lex  Aquilia.  He  could  not  do  both ;  but  if  he  brought  the  action 
on  the  contract,  and  then  found  that  if  he  had  proceeded  under  the 
lex  Aquilia  he  would  have  recovered  a  larger  sum,  he  was  allowed 
to  bring  an  action  under  the  lex  Aquilia  to  recover  the  surplus, 
p.  ix.  2.  7.  8 ;  D.  xliv.  7.  34.  2.) 

The  subject  of  da/mnu/m  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  Institutes, 
except  in  connection  with  the  lex  Aquilia,  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  18.  2.) 
By  aa/mnum  is  meant  the  diminution  or  deterioration  of  a  man's 
property,  and  it  is  treated  of  in  the  Digest  according  as  it  is  fac- 
tum, that  is  already  done,  or  infectum,  that  is  apprehended,  as  if 
an  adjoining  house  seemed  likely  to  fall.  (D.  xxxix.  2.)  Da/mnum 
factum,  more  usually  termed  simply  da/mnv/m,  might  arise  from  a 
mere  accident,  or  from  the  free  will  of  another,  if  it  arose  in  the 
latter  way,  it  might  have  arisen  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  enjoyed 
by  the  person  causing  it,  and  then  no  reparation  had  to  be  made  fOr 
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causing  it,  tmu  videtwr  vimfacere  quijwre  8UO  viitwr  (D.  1.  17. 
155);  or  it  might  have  been  done  wrongfully,  da/mnwni  injwria 
daivmij  and  then  the  person  injured  was  entitled  to  compensation 
according  to  the  rates  provided  by  the  lex  AqvAlia,  if  the  dama^ 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  law  ;  if  it  did  not,  then  an  CLctio  %n 
faciv/ta  was  given  (D.  ix.  2.  33. 1),  and  compensation  was  made  at 
rates  differing  according  to  the  degree  of  wrong.  If  there  had 
been  dolus  or  cvX'pa  lata,  the  compensation  was  regulated  by  the 
value  peculiar  to  the  person  injured :  if  the  degree  of  culpa  had 
been  less,  the  common  value  was  the  measure  of  the  compensa- 
tion. In  cases  of  da/mnvmi  vafectwm,,  the  owner  of  the  property 
threatened  could  call  on  the  owner  of  the  property  from  which 
danger  was  apprehended  to  give  security  against  any  loss  which 
might  thus  arise.  (D.  xxxix,  2.  7.  pr.) 


Tit.  IV.    DE  INJUBIIS. 


Generaliter  injuria  dicitnr  omne, 
quod  non  jure  fit:  speoialiter  alias 
contomeliay  qua  a  oontemnendo 
diota  est,  quam  Gnsoi  vfipiv  appel- 
lant, alias  culpa,  quam  Gneoi 
abUrijia  dionnt,  sicut  in  lege  Aquilia 
damnum  injuria  acoipitur,  alias 
iniquitas  et  injustitia,  quam  Greci 
iAitdav  vocant  Cum  enim  prestor 
vel  judex  non  jure  contra  quern 
pronuntiat,  injuriam  accepisse  di- 
oitur. 


InjuricL,  in  its  general  sense,  signi- 
fies every  action  contrary  to  law :  in  a 
special  sense,  it  means,  sometimes,  the 
same  as  corUumelia  (insult)^  which  is 
derived  from  contemnere,  and  is  in 
Greek  v^pis;  sometimes  the  same  as 
culpa  (faulti  in  Greek  dduci^/xo,  as  in 
the  lex  Aquilia,  which  speaks  of  damage 
done  injuria;  sometimes  it  has  the 
sense  of  iniquity,  injustice,  or  in  Greek 
adixio  ;  for  a  person  against  whom  the 
praetor  or  juq^  pronounces  an  unjust 
sentence  is  said  to  have  received  an 


injuria, 
D.  xlviL  10. 1.  pr. 

Injuria,  then,  is  used  in  three  special  senses — 1,  a  wrongful 
act,  an  act  done  nullo  jure ;  2,  the  fault  committed  by  a  judge 
who  gives  judgment  not  according  to  jtw ;  3,  an  outrage  or  affiront. 
It  is  of  injuria  in  this  last  sense  than  the  present  title  treats. 


1.  Injuria  autem  committitur 
non  solum,  cum  quis  pugno  puta 
aut  fustibus  cssus  vel  etiam  verber- 
atus  erit,  sed  etiam  si  cui  convicium 
factum  fuerit,  sive  cujus  bona  quasi 
debitoris  possessa  fumnt  ab  eo,  qui 
intellegebat  nihil  eum  sibi  debere, 
vel  si  quis  ad  infamiam  alien  jus 
libellum  aut  carmen  scripserit,  com- 
posuerit,  ediderit  dolove  malo  f ecerit, 
quo  quid  eorum  fieret,  sive  quis 
matremfamilias  aut  pretextatnm 
pneteztatamve  adsectatus  fuerit, 
sive  cujus  pudicitia  attentata  esse 
dioetor:  et  denique  aliis  pluribns 


1.  An  injury  is  committed  not  only 
when  any  one  is  wounded  or  beaten,  as, 
for  example,  with  the  fist  or  a  club,  but 
also  when  public  insult  is  offered  to  any 
one;  as  when  possession  is  taken  of 
the  ffoods  of  any  one  on  the  pretence 
that  he  is  a  debtor  to  the  wrongdoer, 
who  knows  he  has  no  claim  on  him ; 
or  when  any  one  has  written,  com- 
posed, and  published  a  book  or  defa- 
matory verses  against  another,  or  has 
maliciously  contoived  that  any  such 
thing  should  be  done :  or  when  any  one 
has  followed  after  an  nonest  woman,  or 
a  young  boy  or  girl,  or  has  attempted 
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modis  admitti  injnriam  manifestnm  the  chastifcy  of  any  one ;  and,  in  short, 
est.  it  is  manifest  that  in  many  other  ways 

injnry  is  oommittod. 
Gat.  iii.  220. 

Convicium.  Ulpian  gives  (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  4)  the  following 
derivation  of  the  word :  *  Uonvicium  autem  dicitur  vel  a  concita- 
tione  vel  a  conventu,  hoc  eat  a  collatione  vocum  ;  quum  enim  in 
unum  complures  voces  conferwntwr^convicium  appellatur,  quasi 
convocivm,*  anjr  proceeding  which  publicly  insults  or  annoys  an- 
other, as  gathering  a  crowd  round  a  man's  house,  or  shouting  out 
scandal  respecting  another  to  a  mob. 

MatremfcumiltCLSf  ie.  every  married  woman  of  honest  character. 

Proetextatwni,  -wm^  i.e.  still  wearing  the  prcstexta^  which  was 
put  off  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

Adaectatua  fuerit.  Ulpian  says  (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  22),  *Ad' 
seciatur  qv/i  tacitua  frequenter  aequitur,  asaidv^enimfreqv^entia 
quaai  prcebet  nonnullam  infa7a%a/m  \ 

Pwdicitia  attentata.  Paul  says  (D.  xlvii.  10. 10), '  Attentat 
pvdicitia  dicitv/r  cum  id  agitur,  ut  ex  pudico  impudicua  fiat  \ 

2.  Patitor  antem  qnis  injnriam  2.  A  man  may  receive  an  injnry, 

non  Bolnm  per  semet  ipsum,  sed  not  only  in  his  own  person,  bnt  in  that 
etiam  per  liberos  snos,  quos  in  po-  of  his  (mildren  in  his  power,  and  also 
testate  habet:  item  per  nzorem  in  that  of  his  wife,  according  to  the 
suam,  id  enim  mi^s  prsBvalnit.  opinion  that  has  prevailed.  If,  l^ere- 
Itaqne  si  filisB  alien  jus,  qn»  Titio  fore,  yon  injure  a  daughter  in  the 
nupta  est,  injnriam  feoeris,  non  power  of  her  father,  and  married  to 
■olnm  filiiB  nomine  tecum  injuriarum  Titius,  the  action  for  the  injury  may  be 
agi  potest,  Bed  etiam  patris  qnoque  brought,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the 
et  mariti  nomine.  Contra  autem,  daughter  herself  but  also  in  that  of 
si  viro  injuria  facta  dt,  uxor  in-  the  father  and  in  that  of  the  husband, 
juriarum  agere  non  potest :  defendi  But,  if  a  husband  has  sustained  an  in- 
enim  uxores  a  viris,  non  viros  ab  jury,  the  wife  cannot  bring  the  ctciio 
uzoribus  equum  est.  Sed  et  sooer  injuriarum^  for  the  husband  is  rightly 
nurus  nomine,  cujus  vir  in  potestate  the  protector  of  the  wife,  not  the  wife 
est,  injuriarum  agere  potest.  of  the  husband.    But  the  father-in-law 

may  also  bring  this  action  in  ihe  name 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  if  her  husband 
is  in  his  power. 
Gal  iiL  221 ;  D.  xlviL  10.  2 ;  D.  xlviL  10. 1.  3. 

Each  person  injured  could  bring  an  action.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  married  woman.  She,  her  husband,  her  own  father, 
and  her  husband's,  have  each  an  action,  supposing  both  she  and  her 
husband  are  in  poteatate.  But  a  person  in  potestate,  though  he 
had  an  action,  could  not  bring  it  himself,  except  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  the  absence  of  the  paterfamiiliaa.  The  paterfamilias  would 
bring  the  action,  and  could  sue  either  in  his  son's  name  or  his  own. 
The  amount  recovered  in  the  respective  actions  differed  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person  bringing  it.  It  might  happen,  for 
instance,  that  the  son  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  father.  Owm 
^trique  tamfilio  quam  patri  adquisita  actio  sit,  non  eadem  uti- 
que  jadenda  CBstvmatio  est :  cumi  possit  propter fiXii  dignitatem 

BE  2 
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major  ipai  quwm  patri  injuria  facta  ease.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  30, 31.) 
Although  the  wife  was  in  power  of  the  father,  vet  her  husband 
could  always  bring  an  action  for  injury  done  to  her,  grounded  on 
his  natural  duty  to  protect  her. 

3.  Servia  autem  ipsis  qnidem  3.  An  injury  cannot,  properly 
nulla  injnria  fieri  intcllegitar,  sed  speaking,  be  done  to  a  slave,  out  it  is 
domino  per  eos  fieri  yidetur:  non  the  master  who,  through  Uie  slave, 
tamen  iisdem  modis,  quibus  eiiam  is  considered  to  oe  injured:  not,  how- 
per  liberos  et  uxorea,  sed  ita  cum  ever,  in  the  same  way  as  through  a 
quid  atrooius  commissum  fnerit  et  child  or  wife,  but  only  when  the  act 
quod  aperte  ad  contumeliam  domini  is  of  a  character  grave  enough  to  make 
respicit :  veluti  si  quia  alienum  aer-  it  a  manifest  insult  to  the  master,  as 
vum  verberaverit,  et  in  hunc  casum  if  a  person  has  flogged  the  slave  of 
actio  proponitur.  At  si  qnis  servo  another,  in  which  case  this  action  ia 
convioium  f ecerit  vel  pugno  eum  given  against  Imn.  But  a  master  can- 
percuBserit,  nulla  in  eum  actio  do-  not  bring  an  action  against  a  person 
mino  competiL  who  has  publicly  insulted  his  slave,  or 

struck  him  with  his  fist. 
Gai.  iiL  222. 

Under  the  civil  law  the  master  could  not  bring  an  action  for 
injury  done  to  his  slave,  unless  the  injury  was  done  with  intent  to 
hurt  or  annoy  the  master.  But  the  prsator  gave  an  action  pleno 
jure,  i.e.  which  could  be  brought  as  a  matter  of  right,  if  the  slave 
was  beaten  or  tortured  without  the  master's  orders,  and  an  action 
cognita  cauaa^  Le.  allowed  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seemed, 
on  inquiry,  to  furnish  good  ground  for  it,  if  the  injury  had  been 
slighter.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  34.)  Regard  was  had,  in  making  this 
inquiry,  and  in  estimating  the  amount  of  damage,  to  the  class  of 
slaves  to  which  the  slave  belonged.  (See  paragr.  7.)  The  slave 
himself  could  in  no  case  bring  an  action  for  injury  sustained  by 
him. 

4.  Si  communi  servo  injuria  4.  If  an  injury  has  been  done  to  a 
facta  sit,  SBquxun  est,  non  pro  ea  slave  held  in  common,  equity  demands 
parte,  qua  dominua  quisque  est,  sesti-  that  it  shall  be  estimated  not  accord- 
mationem  injurie  fieri,  sed  ex  domi-  ing  to  their  respective  shares  in  him, 
norum  persona,  quia  ipsis  fit  injuria,  but  according  to  their  respective  posi- 
tion, for  it  is  the  masters  who  are 
injured. 

If  the  co-proprietors  brought  the  action  for  injury  done,  or 
intended  to  Ikb  done,  to  them  through  their  slave,  then,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  text,  it  made  no  difference  what  was  the  amount  of 
their  interest  in  the  slave.  Each  had  equally  had  an  insult  offered 
him.  But  the  co-proprietors  might  bring  a  prsatorian  action  for 
harm  done  to  the  slave,  when  no  insult  or  hurt  was  intended  to 
them ;  but  the  only  question  was,  how  much  was  the  slave  damaged 
and  made  unfit  for  work  ?  and  then  the  amount  recovered  was 
divided  between  them,  proportionately  to  their  respective  interests 
in  the  slave.     (See  note  on  last  paragr.,  and  D.  xlvii.  10.  16.) 

6.  Quodai  uauafruotua  in   servo  5.  If  Titius  has  the  usufruct,  and 

Titii    est,    proprietaa    Msvii    est,    Mnvius  the  property,  in  a  slave,  the 
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magis    Msvio   injuria    fieri    intel-    injury  is  considered  to  be  done  rather 
legitur.  to  Msvius  than  to  Titius. 

D.  xlvii  10.  16.  47. 

It  might,  however,  happen  that  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
intention  was  to  injure  and  insult  the  usufructuary  more  than  the 
proprietor.    (D.  xlvii.  10.  16.  48.) 


6.  Sed  si  libero,  qui  tibi  bona 
fide  servit,  injuria  faota  sit,  nulla 
tibi  actio  dabitur,  sed  suo  nomine  is 
ezperiri  poterit :  nisiinoontumeliam 
tuam  pmsatus  sit,  tunc  enim  oom- 
petit  et  tibi  injurianun  actia  Idem 
ergo  est  et  in  servo  alieno  bona  fide 
tibi  serviente,  ut  totiens  admittatur 
injurianun  actio,  quotiens  in  tuam 
oontumeliam  injuria  ei  faota  sit 

D.  xlvii. 

7.  Poena  autem  injuriarum  ex 
lege  duodecim  tabularum  propter 
membrum  quidem  ruptum  talio 
erat:  propter  os  vero  fraotum 
nummariflB  poena  erant  constituts 
quasi  in  magna  veterum  paupertate. 
sed  postea  preetores  permittebant 
ipsis,  qui  injuriam  passi  sunt,  eam 
iestimare,  ut  judex  vel  tanti  con- 
demnet,  quanti  injuriam  passus 
aestimaverit,  vel  minoris,  prout  ei 
visum  fuerit.  Sed  poena  quidem 
iniuriflB,  qu»  ex  lege  duodecim 
tabularum  introducta  est,  in  desue- 
tudinem  abiit:  quam  autem  prse- 
tores  introduxerunt,  ^use  etiam 
honoraria  appeUatur,  m  judiciis 
irequentatur.  Nam  secundum  gra- 
dum  dignitatis  vitseque  honestatem 
crescit  aut  minuitur  sestimatio  in- 
juriffi:  qui  gradus  condemnationis 
et  in  servili  persona  non  immerito 
servatur,  ut  aliud  in  servo  actore, 
aliud  in  medii  actus  homine,  aliud 
in  vilissimo  vel  compedito  consti- 
tuatur. 


6.  If  the  injury  has  been  done  to 
a  freeman,  who  serves  you  bona  fide  as 
a  slave,  you  have  no  action,  but  he  can 
bring  an  action  in  his  own  name,  unless 
he  has  been  injured  merely  to  insult 
vou,  for,  in  that  case,  you  also  may 
bring  the  cuitio  injuriarum.  So,  too, 
with  regard  to  a  slave  of  another  who 
serves  you  bona  fide,  you  may  bringthis 
action  whenever  the  slave  is  injured 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  you. 

10. 16.  48. 

7.  The  penalty  for  injuries  under 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  a 
limb  for  a  limb,  but  if  only  a  bone 
was  fractured,  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion was  exacted  proportionate  to  the 
great  poverty  of  the  times.  After- 
wards the  prffitor  permitted  the  in- 
jured parties  themselves  to  estimate 
the  injury,  so  that  the  judge  should 
condemn  the  defendants  to  pay  the 
sum  estimated,  or  less,  as  he  might 
think  proper.  Thepenalty  for  injuzy 
appointed  by  the  Twelve  Tables  has 
fallen  into  desuetude,  but  that  intro- 
duced by  the  pnetors,  and  termed 
honorary,  is  adopted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  For  according  to 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  person 
injured,  the  estimate  is  greater  or  less ; 
and  a  similar  gradation  is  observed, 
not  improperly,  even  with  regard  to  a 
slave,  one  amount  being  payable  in  tiie 
case  of  a  slave  who  is  a  steward,  a 
second  in  that  of  a  slave  holding  an 
office  of  an  intermediate  class,  and  a 
third  in  that  of  one  of  the  lowest  rank, 
or  one  condemned  to  wear  fetters. 


Gal  ill  223,  224 ;  D.  xlviL  10. 15.  44. 

The  greater  j^art  of  the  edict  of  the  prsator  on  this  subject  is 
given  by  Ulpian  in  different  parts  of  the  extracts  from  his  writings. 
(See  D.  xlvu.  10.  15.) 

8.  Sed  et  lex  Cornelia  de  injuriis  8.  The  lex  Cornelia  also  speaks  of 

loquitur  et  injuriarum  actionem  in-  injuries,  and  introduced  an  actio  in-' 

troduxit     Qu»  competit  ob   eam  juriarum  which  may  be  brought  when 

rem,  quod   se  pulsatum  quis  ver-  any  one  alleges  that  he  has  been  struck 

beratumve  domumve  suam  vi  in-  or  oeaten,  or  that  his  house  has  been 
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troitam  esse  dicat.  Domnm  aatem  broken  inta  And  the  tenn  '  house ' 
acoipimns,  siye  m  propria  domo  quis  applies  whether  a  man  lives  in  his  own 
habitat  sive  in  conducta  vel  gratis  house  or  in  a  hired  one,  or  in  one  he 
sive  hospitio  receptus  sit.  has  without  payment,  or  if  he  has  been 

received  as  a  guest. 
D.  xlvii.  10.  6.  pr.  and  2. 

The  lex  Cornelia  de  sica/riis  (see  Tit.  18.  6),  though  chiefly 
directed  against  murderers,  also  contained  provisions  against  other 
deeds  of  violence.  I^x  itaque  Cornelia  ex  tribuB  causia  dedit 
a^ction^em :  quod  quia  puUaius  verberatuave  domuave  ejua  vi  in- 
troita  ait  (D.  xlvii.  10.  5.  pr.)  A  civil,  as  well  as  a  criminal, 
action  could  be  brought  under  the  lex  Cornelia.  (D.  xlviL  10. 
37. 1.) 


9.  Atroz  injuria  estunatur  vel 
ex  facto,  velutl  si  quis  ab  aliquo 
vulneratus  fuerit  vel  mstibus  csbsus  : 
vel  ex  loco,  veluti  si  oui  in  theatro 
vel  in  f  oro  vel  in  conspectu  prsetoris 
injuria  facta  sit:  vel  ex  persona, 
veluti  si  ma^stratus  injuriam  passus 
fuerit,  vel  si  senatori  ab  humili  in- 
juria facta  sit,  aut  parenti  patrono- 
que  fiat- a  liberis  vel  libertis;  aliter 
enim  senatoris  et  parentis  patroni- 
que,  aliter  extranei  et  humuis  per- 
sons injuria  estimatur.  Nonnum- 
quam  et  locus  vidneris  atrocem 
injuriam  faoit,  veluti  si  in  oculo  quis 
p^cussus  sit.  Parvi  autem  refert, 
utrum  patri&miUas  an  filiofamilias 
talis  injuria  facta  sit:  nam  et  haec 
atrox  sBstimabitur. 


Gal  iiL  225;  D.  xlviL  10. 


9.  An  injury  is  said  to  be  of  a  grave 
character,  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  act,  as  if  any  one  is  wounded  or 
beaten  with  clubs  by  another ;  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  place,  as  when  an 
injury  is  done  in  a  theatre,  a  forum, 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  pnetor; 
or  from  the  quality  of  the  person,  as 
when  it  is  a  magistrate  that  has  re- 
ceived the  injury,  or  a  senator  haa 
sustained  it  at  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son of  low  condition,  or  an  ascendant 
or  patron  at  the  hands  of  a  child  or 
freedman.  For  the  injury  done  to  a 
senator,  an  ascendant,  or  a  patron  ia 
estimated  di£ferentlv  from  an  injury 
done  to  a  person  of  low  condition  or 
to  a  stranger.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
part  of  the  body  injured  that  ^vea 
the  character  of  gravity  to  the  injury, 
as  if  any  one  had  been  struck  in  the 
eye.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference 
whether  such  an  injury  has  been  done 
to  Sk  paier/amilicu  or  a  fiHusfamUias, 
for  in  the  latter  case  also  it  is  con- 
sidered of  a  grave  character. 
7.  8  ;  D.  xlviL  10.  8,  9.  1,  2. 


If  the  injury  was  atrox,  a  freedman  might  bring  an  action 
against  his  patron,  and  the  emancipated  son  a^nst  his  father, 
but  not  otherwise.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  7.  2,  3.)  And  the  prsator  him- 
self, in  cases  of  atrox  injuria,  when  he  gave  the  formula  to  the 
judge,  fixed  the  maximum  of  the  condemnation,  and  the  judge 
would  not,  as  a  rule,  condemn  the  defendant  in  a  less  sum.  (Gai. 
iii.  224.) 


10.  In  summa  sciendum  est,  de 
omni  injuria  eum,  qui  passus  est, 
|>osse  vel  criminaliter  agere  vel 
civiliter.  Et  si  quidem  dvihter 
agatur,  nstimatione  facta  secundum 
quod  dictum  est,  pcena  imponitur. 


10.  Lastly,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  every  case  of  injury  he  who 
has  received  it  may  brmg  eiUier  a 
criminal  or  a  civil  action.  In  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  a  sum  estimated  as  we  have 
said  that  constitutes  the  penalty;  in 
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Bin  aQtem  crimiDaliier,  officio  judida 
eztraordinaria  pcma  reo  izrogator : 
hoc  yidelioet  observando,  quod 
Zenoniana  oonstitntio  iniirodiudi, 
ut  viri  iUtutres  quiqiie  gapra  eoB 
Bimt,  et  per  proooratorea  ponint 
actionem  injnxianim  eriminaliter  vel 
peraeqni  vel  SDScipere  seonndum 
eJQBtenorem,  qui  exipsamanifestiaB 
apparet. 

D.  xlviL  10.  6 


the  fotmer,  the  judge,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  infliote  on  the  offender  an 
extraordinary  pnnishment.  We  must, 
however,  remark,  that  a  conetitution 
of  Zeno  permite  men  of  the  rank  of 
iUuttrii,  or  of  any  higher  rank,  to 
bring  or  defend  by  a  procurator  the 
actio  injuriofum  if  brought  criminally, 
as  may  be  aeen  more  clearly  by  reading 
the  constitution  itself. 
;  G.  ix.  35.  XL 


It  was  only  as  a  ver^  peculiar  exception  that  criminal  actions 
could,  like  private  actions,  be  brought  or  defended  through  a 
procurator. 

The  viri  iUustree  constituted  the  highest  rank  of  the  imperial 
officials — such  as  the  prsstorian  and  urban  prefects,  the  masters  of 
the  horse,  and  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace.    (Gibbon,  ch.  17.) 

11.  Non  solum  autem  is  injuri-  XL  Not  only  is  he  liable  to  the 

arum  tenetur,  qui  fecit  injuriam,  hoc  actio  injuriarwn  who  has  inflicted  the 
est  qui  percussit :  vemm  ille  quoque  injurr,  as,  for  instance,  the  person 
continebitur,  qui  dolo  fecit  vel  qui  who  has  struck  the  blow  ;  but  he  also 
ouravit,  ut  cu  mala  pugno  perou-  who  has  malidously  caused  or  con- 
teretur.  trived  that  anv  one  should  be  struck 

in  the  face  with  the  fist 
D.  xlvii  10.  IL  pr. 


12.  HsBC  actio  dissimulatione 
aboletur :  et  ideo,  si  quis  injuriam 
dereliquerit,  hoc  est  statim  passus 
ad  anmium  suum  non  revocaverit, 
postea  ex  pcenitentia  remissam  in- 
juriam non  potexit  recolere. 


12.  This  action  is  extinguished  by 
a  person  acting  as  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived an  injury;  and,  therefore,  a 
person  who  has  taken  no  account  of 
the  injury,  that  is,  who  immediately 
on  receiving  it  has  shown  no  resent- 
ment at  it,  cannot  afterwards  chance 
his  mind  and  resuscitate  the  injury  fie 
has  allowed  to  rest. 
D.  xlvii.  10. 11.  L 


If  the  person  injured,  though  expressing  indignation  at  the 
time,  did  not  take  any  steps  towards  enforcing  reparation  within 
a  year,  the  action  was  extmct.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  17.  6 ;  C.  ix.  35.  5.) 
The  action  was  personal  to  the  person  injured,  and  could  not  be 
transmitted  to  his  heirs,  unless  before  hia  death  the  action  had 
abeady  proceeded  as  far  as  the  litis  contestatio.  (D.  xlvii.  10. 
13.  pr.) 


Tit.  V.    DE  OBLIQATIONIBUS,  QUiE  QUASI  EX 
DELICTO  NASOUNTUR. 

Si  judex  litem  suam  fecerit,  non  If  a  judge  makes  a  cause  his  own, 

proprie  ex  malefloio  obligatus  vide-  he  does  no^  properly  speaking,  seem 

tur.     Sed  quia  neque  ex  contractu  to    be   bound  ex  malefido;    out    as 

obligatus  est  et  utique  peooasse  ali-  he  is  not  bound  ex  contractu,  and  as 
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omd  intellefntnr,  lioet  per  impra-  he  has,  neveriheleBB,  done  a  wron^ 
dentiftm :  ideo  videtnr  quasi  ez  although  perhaps  only  irom  ignovanoey 
maleficio  teneri,  et  in  qnantnm  de  he  seems  to  be  bound  as  it  were  er 
ea  re  sequam  religion!  jndicantis  fnaleficiOt  and  will  be  oondemned  to 
yidebitor,  poonam  sostinebit.  the  amount  which  seems  equitaUe  to 

the  consdenoe  of  the  judge. 
D.  1. 13.  6. 

The  Roman  law  characterised  rather  arbitrarily  certain  wrong- 
ful acts  as  delicts,  and  then,  as  there  were  many  other  wrongful 
acts  which  bound  the  wrongdoer  to  make  reparation,  and  as  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  wrongdoer  was  bound  ex  delicto,  he  was 
said  to  be  bound  quasi  ex  delicto,  Le.  there  was  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  mode  in  which  the  obligation  arose  from  other  kinds  of 
wrongdoing  and  that  in  which  it  arose  from  the  kinds  of  wrong- 
doing technically  called  delicta  The  principle  was  exactly  the 
same,  but  the  particular  act  did  not  happen  to  be  among  those 
technically  termed  delicts.  The  first  instance  given  is  that  of  a 
judge  qui  litem  aucmifecerit,  that  is,  who,  through  favour,  corrup- 
tion, or  fear  (D.  v.  1. 16. 1),  or  even  ignorance  of  law  (licet  per 
imprudentiam),  gives  a  majiif  estly  wrong  sentence,  and  who  thus 
makes  the  lis  or  suit  to  be  sua,  that  is,  affect  himself  by  render- 
ing him  responsible  for  the  sentence.  Gains  gives  an  example  in 
the  case  of  a  judge  condemnin|^  a  defendant  in  a  sum  different  from 
that  fixed  in  the  formvZa.    (Oai.  iv.  52.) 

The  defendant  might,  if  he  pleased,  instead  of  bringing  an 
action  against  the  judge,  appeal  trom  his  decision  (see  Tit.  17.  pr. 
note) ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  when  the  judge  had  violated  puUic 
law,  or  been  corrupted,  he  mi^t  treat  the  decision  as  null,  and 
commence  the  action  afresh  (I>.  xlix.  1.  19);  but  his  adversary 
might  be  insolvent,  or  his  indignation,  or  many  other  reasons, 
might  make  him  prefer  suing  the  judge. 

Ducaurroy  pomts  out  that  the  distinction  made  between  the 
seemingly  parallel  cases  of  an  ignorant  physician  and  an  ignorant 
judge,  me  lault  of  the  former  bemg  punisneid under  the  lex  AquUia, 
the  latter  being  bound  quasi  delicto,  arises  from  the  injury  of 
the  physician  being  done  to  the  body.  The  severity  of  the  penalty 
agamst  a  judge  who  was  merely  ignorant  of  the  law,  is  owin^  pro- 
bably to  the  great  checks  a^inat  ignorance  which  the  judge 
possessed,  if  he  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  them,  in  the  advice  of  the 
'  ]^rudente8,'  whose  business  it  was  to  assist  him,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  having  recourse  to  the  magistrate  who  had  given  the 
action  to  him. 

1.  Item  is,  ex  oujus  ccenaoulo  yel         1.  So,  too,  he  who  occupies,  whether 

proprio  ipsius  vel  oonducto  vd  in  as  proprietor,  hirer,  or  gratuitously,  an 

quo  gratis  habitabat,  dejectum  ef-  apartment^  from  which  anything  has 

fuBumve  aliquid  est,  ita  ut  alioui  been  thrown  or  poured  down,  whidi  has 

noceretur,  quasi  ex  maleficio  obli-  done  damage  to  another,  is  said  to  be 

gatus  intellegitur :  ideo  autem  non  bound  muui  ex  maleficio,  for  he  is  not 

proprie  ex  maleficio  obligatus  intel-  exactly  oound  ex  maIefieio,taitis  gene- 

legitur,  quia  plerumque  ob  alterius  rally  by  the  fault  of  another,  a  slave, 
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oulpam  ionetor  ant  aervi  aut  liberL 
Gui  similia  est  is,  qui  ea  parte,  qua 
vulgo  iter  fieri  Bolet,  id  poBitom  aut 
Buspensum  habet,  qaod  potest,  si 
ceciderit^  alioui  nooere:  quo  casa 
pcsna  decern  aureomm  oonstituta 
est.  De  eo  vero,  quod  dejeotum 
efiusumve  est,  dupli  quanti  damnurn 
datum  sit,  oonstituta  est  aotia  Ob 
hominem  vero  liberum  occisom 
quinquaginta  aureoruxn  poena  con- 
stituitur :  si  vero  vivet  nodtumque 
ei  esse  dicetur,  quantum  ob  earn 
rem  s^uum  judioi  videtur,  actio 
datur  :  judex  enim  computare  debet 
mercedes  medioisprestitasceteraque 
impendia,  qu»  in  curatione  facta 
sunt,  prseterea  operarum,  quibus 
caruit  aut  cariturus  est  ob  id,  quod 
inutilis  faotus  est. 


lor  instance,  or  a  child,  that  he  is 
bound.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
a  person  who,  where  there  is  a  pubHc 
way,  keeps  something  placed  or  sus- 
pended, which  may,  if  it  fall,  hurt  any 
one ;  in  this  case,  a  penalty  has  been 
fixed  of  ten  oureL  With  respect  to 
things  thrown  or  poured  down,  an 
action  is  given  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  damage  done ;  and  if  a  freeman 
has  been  killed,  there  Is  a  penalty  of 
fifty  awrei.  If  he  is  not  lolled,  but 
only  hurt,  the  action  is  given  for  the 
amount  which  the  judge  considers 
equitable  under  the  circxunstances ;  the 
judge  ou^t  to  take  into  account  the 
fees  paid  to  the  physician,  and  all  the 
other  expenses  of  tne  man's  illness,  as 
well  as  the  employment  which  he  has 
lost,  or  wiU  lose,  by  being  incapaci- 
tated. 
D.  xliv.  7.  6.  5;  B.  ix.  3.  5.  6 ;  D.  ix.  3. 1.  pr. ;  D.  ix.  3.  7. 

The  edict  of  the  prastor,  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  text,  is 
given,  D.  ix.  3.  1.  pr. ;  and  D.  ix.  3.  5.  6, 

The  action  given  in  each  case  was  popularis  (D.  ix.  3.  5. 13), 
that  is,  any  one  might  bring  it,  but  in  tne  case  of  a  freeman  being 
killed,  his  heirs  or  relations,  if  they  brought  an  action,  were  pre- 
ferred to  strangers.    (D.  ix.  3.  5.  5.) 


2.  Si  filiusfamilias  seorsum  a 
patre  habitaverit  et  quid  ex  ccenaculo 
ejus  dejectum  efiiisumve  sit,  sive 
quid  positum  suspensumve  habu- 
erit)  cuius  casus  periculosus  est :  Ju- 
liano  placuit^  in  patrem  nullam  esse 
actionem,  sed  cum  ipso  filio  agen- 
dum. Quod  et  in  filiofamilias  judice 
observandum  est,  qui  litem  suam 
fecerit. 

D.  xUv.  7.  6. 


2.  If  a  filiuafamilicM  lives  apart 
from  his  father,  and  from  a  room  in 
his  house  anything  is  thrown  or  poured 
down,  or  anything  is  placed  or  sus- 
pended, the  fall  of  which  would  be 
dangerous,  Julian  thinks  that  no 
action  could  be  brought  against  the 
father,  but  only  against  the  son.  The 
same  rule  should  hold  good  with  re- 
spect to  a  filiusfamilias  who,  being  a 
judge,  has  made  a  cause  his  own. 
5 ;  D.  V.  1.  16.  pr. 


The  filiuafamiliae  could  be  sued  himself  for  delicts,  but  the 
father  was  not  obliged  to  repair  the  injury  done  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  son's  2)6CuZittm,  which  was  only  made  to  meet  the  contracts 
or  quasi-contracts  of  the  son ;  but  if  a  slave  had  done  the  injury 
the  master  was  always  bound  to  repair  the  damage,  or  to  abandon 
the  slave.    (See  Tit.  8.  7.) 


3.  Item  exercitor  navis  aut  cau- 
pone  aut  stabuli  de  damno,  dolo  aut 
furto,  quod  in  nave  aut  in  caupona 
aut  in  stabulo  factum  erit,  quasi  ex 
maJeficio  teneri  videtur,  si  modo 
ipsius  nullum  est  malefidum,  sed 
cJicujus  eorum,  quorum  opera  navem 
aut  cauponam  aut  stabulum  exer- 


3.  The  master  of  a  ship,  of  an  inn, 
or  a  stable,  is  Hable  quasi  ex  makficio 
for  any  damage,  tnrough  fraud  or 
theft,  occurring  in  the  ship,  inn,  or 
stable,  that  is,  3  it  is  not  he  who  has 
committed  the  wrongful  deed,  but 
some  one  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  ship,  inn,  or  stable.    For  as  the  ac- 
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ceret :  onm  enim  neqae  ex  contraoim  tion  given  against  him  does  not  arise 

sit  adversnaetimoonstitntaluBo  actio  ex  contractu,  and   as  he   is   so    hu- 

et  aliqnatenns  onlpn  reus  est,  quod  in  fanlt  in  employing  bad  persons  as 

opera  malorom  hominmn  nteretur,  his  servants,  he  seems  to  be  bomid 

ideo  quasi  ex  malefioio  teneri  videtnr.  quati  ex  mcUeficio.    In  these  oases  it  is 

In  hu  antem  oasibns  in  iaotmn  actio  an  action  in  factum  that  is  ^ven,  and 

competit,  que  heredi  qnidem  datur,  it  may  be  brought  by  the  heir,  but  not 

adversns  heredem  antem  non  com-  against  the  heir, 
petit. 

D.  xUv.  7.  6.  6;  D.  ix.  3.  5. 13. 

The  action  was  for  double  the  value  of  the  thing  damaged  or 
lost.  (D.  xlvii.  5.  2.)  The  person  injured  might  also,  at  his 
option,  have  an  actio  furti,  or  AquUice,  as  the  case  might  be, 
a^inst  the  actual  wrongdoer.  (D.  xlvii.  5.)  This  action  was 
different  from  that  given  by  the  praetor  against  innkeepers  and 
others  for  the  restoration  of  things  confided  to  them.    (D.  iv.  9.) 


Tit.  VI.    DE  ACTIONIBUS. 

Superest,  nt  de  actionibus  loqna-  It  now  remains  that  we  speak  of 

mar.  Actio  autem  nihil  aliud  est,  actions.  An  action  is  nothing  else  than 
qnam  ins  persequendi  jndicio,  quod  the  right  of  suing  before  a  judge  for 
sibi  debetur.  that  which  is  due  to  us. 

D.  xUv.  7.  61. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  Institutes,  that 
which  treats  of  actions  and  the  subsidiary  subjects  of  exceptions 
and  interdicts.  A  sketch  has  been  given  in  the  Introduction 
(sec.  90-111)  of  the  old  legal  actions,  of  the  formulary  system, 
and  of  the  system  of  extraordinaria  jvdicia,  by  which,  long 
before  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  formulary  system  had  been 
replaced.  In  treating  of  actions  the  Institutes  make  such  con- 
stant reference  to  the  formulary  system,  and  generally  to  the 
prsetorian  law  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  compre- 
hension of  this  part  of  the  Institutes,  to  set  out  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  actions  while  the  formulary  system  prevailed.  For 
a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  this  system  replaced  the  older 
actions,  and  of  the  scheme  of  the  formvlce,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  sections  98  to  106  of  the  Introduction.  But  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  add  here  an  outline  of  the  principal  divisions  of  actions 
under  the  prsetorian  system,  and  to  connect  these  divisions  with 
the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  this  Sixth  Title. 

1.  Actxoiiea  in  rem,  in  personam.  A  main  division  of  actions 
is  that  into  real  actions  and  personal  actions,  a  division  based  on 
the  difference  in  the  thing  which  the  plaintiff  claims  to  be  due. 
In  a  real  action,  the  plaintiff  claims  that,  as  against  all  the  world, 
a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal  is  his.  The  intentio  of  such  an 
action  ran — Si  pa/ret  homineTn  ex  jure  Quiritium  Auli  Agerii 
ease.    But  under  the  formulary  system  every  condemnation  was  in 
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a  sum  of  money.  It  was  the  value  of  the  thing,  not  the  thing, 
that  was  awarded  ;  and  so  the  condemnatio  in  a  real  action  ran — 
Quanti  ea  res  erit,  tant(mipecunia/m  Nv/meHwrn  Negidiv/m  Aula 
Agerio  candemna ;  ai  non  paret,  ahaolve.  Actions  in  rem  were, 
however,  as  is  explained  below,  curbitrarioB,  i.e.  the  judge  ordered 
the  unsuccessful  aef endant  to  restore  the  thing,  and,  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  condemned  him  in  the  sum  of  monev.  lids  was  supposed  to 
meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  seems,  too,  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  if  the  thing  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  defendant  was  not  restored  according  to  the  order,  force 
was  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  to  put  the  plaintiff 
in  possession  of  it.  (D.  vi.  1.  68 ;  see  note  on  paragr.  31.)  In 
all  actions,  when  a  defendant  did  not  pay,  he  was  liable,  under  the 
legislation  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  have  sufficient  of  his  goods  to 
meet  the  liabilities  seized  and  sold.  (D.  zlii.  1.81.)  (As  to  modes 
of  execution  see  Introd.  sec  108,  111.) 

A  personal  action  was  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  that 
the  defendant  should  give,  do,  or  make  good  something  to  or  for 
him — Qvu  intendvmua  doure^  facere,pr(B8ta/re  oportere.  For prcB- 
atarey  as  in  the  action  of  theft  (Qai.  iv.  37),  the  words  dwrnnum 
decidere,  to  make  ^ood  the  loss,  were  sometimes  substituted.  Con- 
dictio,  used  sometimes  in  the  general  sense  of  a  personal  action, 
had  a  special  sense.  Originally  the  c<mdictio  was  the  action  by 
which  the  plaintiff  demanded  that  the  defendant  should  give,  i.e. 
make  over  the  full  property  in,  something,  and  the  thing  to  be 
given  was  something  cerium.  It  was  therefore  specially  attached 
to  unilateral  contracts,  i.e.  to  contracts  made  re  (which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are,  with  the  exception  of  mti^tuim,  bilateral  only 
indirectly)  or  verbis  or  litteria,  or  to  such  obligations  qiuisi  ex 
contractu  as  that  to  restore  money  unduly  paid.  But  the  con- 
dictio  was  extended  to  things  uncertain,  to  the  ^ving  or  doing 
something  which  was  not  fixed ;  and  the  condictxo  in  its  primary 
application  received  the  name  of  condictio  certi^  and  in  its  ex- 
tended application  that  of  condictio  incerti^  and  the  condictio 
certi,  or  simply  condictio,  was  limited  by  usage  to  actions  brought 
on  contracts  re,  verbis,  or  litteris,  while  condictiones  certi,  brought 
on  other  grounds,  received  special  names,  as  the  condictio  indeHti, 
brought  to  enforce  the  repayment  of  money  unduly  paid.  The 
condictio  incerti  always  received  a  special  name,  according  to  the 
obligation  it  was  brought  to  enforce,  as  ex  stipulatu,  (See  Bk.  iii. 
Tit.  15.  pr.)  Lastly,  as  the  old  condictio  certi  was,  when  first 
introduced  by  the  lex  Silia  (B.C.  243),  given  to  enforce  the 
giving  of  a  nxed  sum  of  money,  and  only  extended  by  the  lex 
Calpv/mia  (B.C.  233)  to  enforce  the  giving  of  other  fixed  things, 
the  condictio,  when  brought  for  anything  else  except  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  and  whether  certi  or  incerti,  was  spoken  of  as  triticaria 
(D.  xiii.  3.  1.  pr.),  from  triticvmi,  wheat,  one  of  the  objects  com- 
prised in  the  extension  made  by  the  Ux  Calpv/mia.  The  intentio 
m  the  condictio  certi  ran — Siparet  oportere  dare  (decern  aureos) ; 
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axidmthe  covdictioincerti — Qv^cqyuidpa/ret  da/re,  facere  oportere. 
Every  action /oc^re  being  necessanly  uncertain,  the  conderanatio 
was  necessarily  uncertain,  and  so  it  was  when  dare  even  in  con- 
dictianea  certi,  if  the  action  was  for  anything  but  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.  If,  for  example,  the  action  was  to  give  a  fixed  amount 
•  of  wheat,  as  every  condemncUio  was  in  a  pecuniary  shape,  the 
defendant  was  condemned  in  the  value,  whatever  it  might  be,  of 
that  amount  of  wheat — Qiuimii  ea  res  erit 

2.  Actianea  in  jus,  in  factv/m,  director,  utiles^jictitice,  in  foe- 
turn  prceacriptia  verbis.  These  terms  applied  to  actions  indicate 
the  modes  in  which  the  prsator  extended  or  modified  the  law  by  the 
shape  he  gave  to  the  formula.  In  shaping  actions  the  prsetor 
introduced  changes  of  two  kinds.  First,  he  gave  actions  for  the 
enforcement  of  rights  altogether  outside  the  old  civil  law,  but 
sanctioned  b^  the  edict ;  or,  secondly,  he  extended  existing  actions 
•(generally  civil,  but  sometimes  praetorian)  to  cases  and  persons 
outside  the  limits  in  which  these  actions  could  be  brought. 

The  principal  mode  in  which  he  effected  the  first  object  was  to 
frame  the  action  so  as  to  be  in  factwm.  Probably  the  actio  in 
factvjm  concepta  shows  the  formula  as  framed  in  its  earliest  stage. 
The  demonstratio  and  intentio  were  confounded  or  united  in  it. 
The  prsdtor  merely  said, '  If  such  a  fact  appears  to  be  true,  con- 
demn the  defendant '.  Such  a  formula  would  enable  the  prsator  to 
give  legal  remedies  to  persons  who,  under  the  civil  law,  could  not 
sue,  as  peregrini  or  jUiifarailia/rv/m,  or  to  give  a  legal  remedy 
where  none  previously  existed.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
formula  was  applied  to  actions  properly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
civil  law,  then  tne  formula  had  reference  to  this  law  ;  and  in  the 
intentio,  separated  from  the  demonstratio,  it  was  said, '  If  the 

{)laintiff  has  such  and  such  a  legal  right,  or  the  defendant  is 
e^ally  bound  {pportet)  to  give  or  do,  then  condemn '.  Reference 
bemg  made  to  the  law  in  this  way,  the  formula  was  said  to  be  in 
jus  concepta. 

When  there  was  an  existing  action  and  the  prsstor  wished  to 
extend  it  to  persons  or  cases  not  within  its  sphere,  the  existing 
action  was  termed  directa,  and  the  extended  action  utilis.  In 
framing  actionss  utiles,  the  prsstor  had  two  resources.  He  either 
gave  an  actio  in  factum,  i.e.  stated  that  if  a  fact  was  ascertained 
the  defendant  was  to  be  condemned,  so  that  actiones  in  factum 
were  used  both  to  five  a  new  remedy  and  to  enlarge  an  existing 
action,  or  he  devised  a  fictitious  action  in  jus  {actio  fictitia).  He 
said,  *  If  something  was  true  which  is  not  true,  then  what  would 
the  plaintiff's  legal  rights  be  ? '  For  example,  if  a  plaintiff  claimed 
as  if  he  had  acquired  by  usucapion  before  the  time  of  usucapion 
had  run,  the  prsstor  said,  si  anno  possedisset,  what  would  be  the 
plaintiff's  rights  ?  and  the  judge  treated  the  plaintiff  as  if  the  year 
had  run.    (Gai.  iv.  30-38.) 

Lastly,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  an  innominate  contract  exe- 
cuted on  one  side,  the  praetor  gave  an  action  in  jus  termed  oo^io 
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in  factum  prceBcrvptis  verbis^  which  was  exactly  like  an  action  in 
ju8  on  a  nominate  contract,  only  that,  as  the  contract  did  not  fall 
under  one  of  the  recognised  heads,  the  facts  had  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  show  how  the  legal  obligation  had  arisen. 

3.  Action£8  8trictijv/ri8,bonaiJidei,arHtrarioB.  This  division 
depends  on  the  varying  amount  of  latitude  given  to  the  jud^. 
The  action  might  be  one  in  jus  concepta,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  civil  law ;  and  then  the  judge  had  simply  to  decide  the 
question  submitted  to  him  without  taking  into  account  any 
considerations  of  equity.  But  in  some  actions  of  this  kind  the 
prsator  added  the  words  ex  fide  bona,  quod  CBquiu8,meliu8j  or  some 
equivalent  expression;  and  then  the  judge  imported  equitable 
considerations,  i.e.  he  took  notice  of  dolus  without  an  exceptio 
doU  maZi  being  inserted ;  he  looked  to  customs  and  usages ;  he 
tool^  cognisance  of  set-off  (compen^a^io),  without  the  set-off  being 
distinctly  brought  before  him  by  the  formula ;  he  allowed  interest 
from  the  time  of  default.  The  actions  in  which  the  judge  had 
this  latitude  allowed  him  were  termed  bones  fidei  actioneSj  as 
opposed  to  those  atricti  juris,  where  he  had  no  such  latitude ;  and, 
speaking  generally,  unilateral  obligations  gave  rise  to  actions 
stricti  juris,  and  bilateral  obligations  gave  rise  to  actions  bonce 
fidei.  This  division  referred,  however,  to  personal  actions.  In 
real  actions  the  judge  had  a  latitude  by  the  actions  being  what 
was  termed  arbitraHce,  Le.  an  order  to  restore  the  thing  was 
made,  and  if  the  thing  was  not  restored  (nisi  restituat),  then  the 
defendant  was  condemned  in  a  pecuniary  equivalent  fixed  after 
taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  and,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  the  defendant,  if  in  possession,  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
thing.  Some  special  personal  actions,  such  as  the  actio  ad  exhi- 
bendfwm,  were  also  made  arbitra/rioB, 

Actions  in  factum  were  not  exactly  stricti  iwris  or  bonce  fidei, 
terms  only  applied  to  actions  in  jus  conceptce,  but  practically  they 
approached  bonce  fidei  actions,  as  the  prsator  directed  a  condemna- 
tion if  the  facts  were  found  as  he  thought  proper  to  state  them  ; 
some  of  them  were  made  a/rbitrarice ;  and  all  condiction^  in- 
certi  were  so  far  like  actions  bonce  fidei  that  the  judge  had  to  fix 
the  pecuniary  value,  as  he  might  think  proper,  of  an  uncertain 
thing. 

4.  Judicia  legitim/i,  imperio  continentia.  There  is  one  more 
division  of  actions  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  formu- 
lary system.  We  may  ask  as  to  actions  (1)  how  long  the 
right  of  bringing  the  action  lasts  after  it  has  once  arisen; 
(2)  within  what  time  the  suit  must  be  finished,  so  that,  if  the  suit 
is  not  finished  in  the  time,  it  must  be  recommenced ;  (3)  whether 
the  effect  of  the  judgment  is  to  bar  fresh  proceedings.  Under  the 
formulary  system  the  answer  to  these  questions  was  determined 
by  tedmical  distinctions,  depending  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
action,  and  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrate.  To  sum 
up  the  results  briefly,  we  may  say  (1)  that  all  actions  could  be 
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brought  at  any  time  after  the  cause  of  action  had  arisen,  except 
pr89torian  actions  for  a  penalty  or  in  derogation  of  a  statute  (see 
note  on  Tit.  12.  pr.) ;  (2)  that  jtuZicia  legitima,  i.e.  the  proceed- 
ings in  actions  in  which  the  parties  were  Roman  citizens,  and 
there  was  only  one  jud^,  also  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  cause  was 
tried  in  Rome  or  within  a  mile  of  Rome,  must,  under  the  lex 
Julia  judiciaria,  be  finished  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
formula  was  given,  and  those  in  other  actions  were  measured  by 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  Jti^iicia  imperio  continentia,  and 
must  be  finished  within  the  term  of  office  of  the  magistrate  who 

give  the  formula  (Gai.  iv.  104, 105) ;  and  (3)  that  when  judicia 
gitimawere  inpersorumi,  and  there  was  BJiintentio  juris  civUia, 
the  judgment  in  them  barred  further  proceedings,  but  that  in  all 
other  actions,  and  in  judicia  legitima  when  the  formula  was  in 
fa^ctum,  fresh  proceeding  were  not  barred,  but  could  be  stopped 
Dy  an  exception.  (Gal  iv.  106, 107  ;  see  note  on  Tit.  13.  5.)  But 
this  is  a  very  subsidiary  division  of  actions ;  the  other  three — viz. 
that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  demanded,  that  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  formula,  and  that  according  to  the  latitude 
given  to  the  judge — are  the  principal  divisions  of  actions.  But, 
obviously,  the  same  action  may  come  under  more  than  one  divi- 
sion*. Thus  the  a>ctio  Serviana  (par.  7)  was  a  real  action  in  foe- 
turn ;  the  action  de  constituta  pecunia  (par.  9)  was  a  personal 
action 'in /oc^um;  the  a^^tio  empti  (par.  28)  was  a  personal  banof 
fidei  action  injua  concepta. 

The  Institutes  in  this  Title  notice  six  divisions  of  actions: 
(1)  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  demanded  (in  rem 
and  in  personam)  (par.  1-11),  and  (2)  that  according  to  the  lati- 
tude given  to  the  jud^  (par.  28-31).  As  the  formulary  system 
had  passed  away,  they  do  not  ostensibly  notice  the  division  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  formula,  but  they  refer  to  one  of  its  main 
features  by  noticing  the  distinction  of  actions,  (3)  according  as  the 
action  was  a  prsstorian  application  of  the  civil  law,  or  was  a  new 
creation  of  the  prsator  (par.  3-13).  The  other  divisions  noticed  are 
subordinate,  and  refer  (4)  to  the  effect  of  the  condemnatio  accord- 
ing as  the  action  was  penal  or  not  (par.  16-20)  ;  (5)  according  as 
the  condemnatio  was  for  the  simple  value,  or  for  the  double,  treble, 
or  quadruple  value  (par.  21-27);  and  (6)  according  as  the  whole 
8um  in  which  the  defendant  might  have  been  condemned  was 
recoverable  or  not  (par.  36-40). 

1.  Omnium     aoiionum,    quibuB         L  All  actions  whatever,  by  which 

inter  aliquos  apnd  judioes  arbitrosve  any  matter  ia  submitted  to  the  de- 

de  qua  re  qusritur,  summa  divisio  oision  of  judges  or  of  arbitrators,  may 

in  Olio  genera  deduoitur:  aut  enim  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  for  actions 

in  rem  sunt  aut  in  personam.    Nam-  are  either  real  or  personal    Either  the 

que  agit  unusquisque  aut  cum  eo,  plaintiff  sues  the  defendant,  because  he 

qui  ei  obligatus  est  vel  ex  contractu  is  made  answerable  to  him  by  contract, 

vel  ex  maJeficio,  quo  casu  prodite  or   by  a  delict,    in  which    case  the 

actiones  in  personam  sunt,  per  quae  plaintiff   brings    a    personal    action, 

intendit,  adversarium  ei  dare  facere  alleging  that  his  adversary  is  bound 
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oportere  et  aliia  quibosdam  modis: 
aut  oom  eo  agit»  qui  nullo  jure  ei 
obligatuB  est,  movet  tamen  alicui  de 
aliqua  re  controversiam.  Quo  oasu 
proditffi  aotiones  in  rem  Bunt.  Yeluti 
si  rem  corporalem  possideat  qtUB, 
quam  Titius  suam  esse  aflBrme^  et 
possessor  dominmn  se  esse  dicat: 
nam  si  Titius  suam  esse  intendat,  in 
rem  actio  est 


to  give  to,  or  to  do  something  for,  him, 
or  making  some  other  sinular  allega- 
tion. Or  else  the  plaintiff  brings  an 
action  acainst  a  person  not  made 
answerable  to  him  oy  any  obligation, 
but  with  whom  he  disputes  the  right 
to  something,  and  for  such  oases  real 
actions  are  given ;  as,  for  example,  if 
a  man  is  in  possession  of  a  corporoal 
thing,  which  Titius  maintains  to  be 
his  property,  while  the  possessor  says 
that  he  himself  is  the  proprietor,  here, 
if  Titius  asserts  that  the  thing  is  his, 
the  action  is  real 
D.  xliv.  7.  25.  pr. 

2.  So,  too,  if  any  one  alleges  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  usufruct,  for  in- 
stance, of  land,  or  of  a  house,  or  that 
he  has  a  right  of  ffoing,  or  driving  his 
cattle,  or  of  oonduotmg  water,  over 
the  land  of  his  neighbour,  the  action 
is  real ;  as  also  are  actions  relating  to 
servitudes  of  city  estates,  as  when  a 
man  alleges  a  right  to  raise  his  house, 
a  right  to  an  uninterrupted  view,  a 
right  to  make  part  of  his  house  project, 
or  of  inserting  the  beams  of  his  build- 
ing into  his  neighbour's  walls.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  actions  relating 
to  usufructs,  and  the  servitudes  of 
country  and  city  estates,  which  are 
the  reverse  of  these ;  as  when  the  com- 
plainant alleges  that  his  adversary  is 
not  entitled  to  the  usufruct,  or  has  not 
the  right  to  go,  to  drive,  to  conduct 
water,  to  raise  his  house,  to  have  an 
uninterrupted  view,  to  throw  out  pro- 
jections, or  to  insert  his  beams.  These 
actions  are  equally  real,  but  are  nega- 
tive, and  ccmnot  therefore  be  used  in 
disputes  respecting  things  corporeal, 
for  in  these  disputes  it  is  the  person 
out  of  possession  who  brings  the  ac- 
tion :  for  a  possessor  cannot  bring  an 
action  to  deny  that  the  thing  is  the 
property  of  the  other  partjjr.  There 
is,  however,  one  case,  in  which  a  pos- 
sessor may  act  the  part  of  plaintiff; 
which  will  be  more  fully  seen  if  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  books  of  the 
Digest. 
Gal  iv.  3 ;  D.  viii.  5.  2;  D.  xxxix.  1.  16. 

Usufructs,  uses,  rural  and  urban  servitudes,  might  be  the  ob- 
jects of  real  actions.  These  actions  were  either  confessorioe  or 
negativoB ;  in  the  former  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  exercise  a  servi- 
tude over  the  immoveables  of  another,  in  the  latter  he  maintained 
that  a  servitude  which  another  attempted  to  exercise  over  an 
immoveable  belonging  to  the  plaintift  was  not  due. 


Gai.  iv.  1-3; 

2.  JSque  si  agat,  jus  sibi  esse 
re,  fundo  forte  vel  sedibus  utendi- 
fruendi  vel  per  fundum  vicini  eundi, 
agendi  vel  ex  fundo.  vicini  aquam 
ducendi,  in  rem  actio  est.  Ejusdem 
generis  est  actio  de  jure  pnediorum 
urbanorum,  veluti  si  agat,  jus  sibi 
essealtius  edes  suas  tollendi  prospi- 
oiendive  vel  projiciendi  aliquid  vel 
inunittendi  in  vicini  sedes.  CSontra 
quoque  de  usufructu  et  de  servituti- 
bus  prssdiorum  rusticorum,  item 
praediorum  urbanorum  invicem  quo- 
que prodits  sunt  actiones,  ut  quis 
intendat,  jus  non  esse  adversario 
utendifruendi,  eundi,  agendi  aquam- 
ve  ducendi,  item  altius  toUendi, 
prospiciendi,  projiciendi,  inunittendi : 
istae  quoque  actiones  in  rem  sunt, 
sed  negativas.  Quod  genus  actionis 
in  controvendis  rerum  corporalium 
proditum  non  est :  nam  in  his  is  agit, 
QUI  non  possidet :  ei  vero,  qui  possi- 
det,  non  est  actio  prodita,  per  quam 
neget,  rem  alterius  esse.  Sane  uno 
casu  qui  possidet,  nihllo  minus  actoris 
partes  obtinet,  sicut  in  latioribus 
digestorum  libris  opportunius  ap- 
parebitb 
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The  actio  eonfesaoria  might  be  brought  either  when  a  person 
claiming  a  servitude  found  this  right  contested,  or  when  any 
obstacle,  as  if  a  tree  overhung  a  way  over  which  a  servitude  vice 
or  actuaYTBS  claimed,  prevented  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  servitude. 
(D.  viii.  6.  4.  6.) 

The  actio  confeaaoria  might  be  brought  by  the  person  claiming 
the  servitude,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  in  possession,  that 
is,  in  quasi-possession,  of  the  servitude.  For  example,  a  man 
claims  a  servitude  n<m  altiua  tollendi — that  his  neighbour  should 
not  build  his  house  higher  than  that  of  the  claimant.  Before  the 
neighbour  has  built  his  house  higher  the  claimant  of  the  servitude 
is  in  possession  of  the  servitude.  He  has  his  servitude  and  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  it.  After  the  neighbour  has  built  his  house 
higher,  the  daimant  of  the  servitude  has  his  servitude,  but  is  no 
longer  in  possession  of  it.  In  either  case  the  claimant  of  the 
servitude  might  brin^  his  actio  confeaaoria  (D.  viii.  6.  6.  1), 
although,  if  he  was  still  in  possession,  he  was  further  secured  by 
being  allowed  to  apply,  if  he  pleased,  for  a  prohibitory  interdict 
(see  Tit.  15)  after  interdicts  were  granted  to  protect  servitudes. 

The  a^tio  negativa  was  virtuaUy  an  affirmative  action  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  immoveable,  claiming  that  the  thing  was  his, 
freed  from  the  servitude.  Originally  the  possession  of  a  servitude 
was  not  protected  by  interdicts,  and  the  use  of  the  actio  negativa 
was  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  free  from  the  servitude, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  that  fragment  of  the 
dominiwm  which  constituted  the  servitude,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fragments,  while  the  possession  of  the  thing  itself  was  protected 
by  the  interdicts  uti  poaaidetia.  (Tit.  15.  4.)  Subsequently  the 
possession  of  servitudes  was  protected  by  interdicts,  but  still  the 
oc^io  negativa  remained  as  a  concurrent  remedy  with  the  posses- 
sory interdict  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  that  fragment  of  the 
dominium  which  constituted  the  servitude,  just  as  the  a^tio  con- 
feaaoria  remained  as  a  concurrent  remedy  with  the  prohibitory 
interdict  to  prevent  a  servitude  being  infringed. 

Sans  uno  caau.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute  what  is  the 
one  case  in  which  the  possessor  could  be  plaintiff.  Perhaps  the 
words  are  but  a  summary  of  what  has  gone  before.  '.There  is, 
indeed,  but  one  case  of  a  person  in  possession  being  ^aintifl^  that, 
namely,  of  the  possessor  of  an  incorporeal  thing.'  Perhaps  they 
refer  to  a  person  repelling  by  an  exceptio  juati  dominii  the  actio 
Publiciana  noticed  in  par.  4,  as  such  a  person  had  to  prove  he 
was  owner. 

3.   Bed   istsB    quidem    actiones,  3.  The  actions  jnst  mentioned,  and 

quanim  mentionem  habaimus,  et  si  those  of  a  similar  nature,  are  derived 

qu8B  sunt  similes,  ex  legitimis  et  from  particnlar  laws  and  from  the  jvs 

civilibus  caosis   descendnni    Alice  civile ;  but  there  are  others,  both  real 

autem   sunt,   quas   prsetor   ex  sua  and  personal,  which  the  prsetor,  by 

jurisdictione  comparatas  habet  tam  virtue  of  his  jurisdiction,  has  intro- 

in  rem  quam   in   personam,  quas  duoed,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 

et  ipsas  neoessarium  est  exemplis  give  some  examples :  thus  the  prtetor 
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ostendere.  Ecce  plenimque  ita  often  permits  a  real  action  to  be 
permittit  in  rem  agere,  nt  vel  aotor  brought,  bv  whioh  the  plaintiff  is  al- 
oiceret,  se  quasi  usuoepisse,  quod  lowed  to  allege  that  he  has  acquired, 
UBU  non  ceperit,  vel  ex  aiverso  pos-  as  it  were  by  uiucapio,  something 
sessorem  diceret,  adversarium  suum  whioh  he  has  not  so  acquired ;  or  by 
U8U  non  cepisse,  quod  usnoeperit        which,  on  the  contrary,  he  alleges  that 

his  adversary,  the  nossessor,  has  not  ac- 
quired something  oy  usueapiOt  which, 
in  reality,  he  has  so  acquired. 
D.  xHv.  7.  25.  2. 

The  second  division  of  actions,  given  in  this  Title,  is  that  of 
civil  and  prsatorian.  The  two  methc^  principally  adopted  by  the 
prsator  to  give  an  action  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  civil  law, 
were,  as  akeady  stated  (pr.  note  2),  either  to  constnict  a  formula 
on  a  fictitious  hypothesis,  or  make  the  action  one  in  factwm  con- 
cepta.  The  three  following  paragraphs  give  examples  of  fictitious 
actions  in  revn,. 

Justinian  notices  five  prsdtorian  actions  in  rem,  viz.  the  actio 
Publiciana,  the  actio  in  rem  reaciaaoria,  the  actio  Pauliana,  the 
actio  Servianay  and  the  actio  quaai-Serviana,  and  gives  as  in- 
stances of  the  numerous  prsatorian  actions  inperaonam,  the  actions 
de  pecunia  conatituta,  de  peculio,  &c.    (See  par.  8  et  aeq,) 


4.  Namque  si  oui  ex  justa  causa 
res  aliena  tradita  fuerit,  veluti  ex 
causa  emptionis  aut  donationis  aut 
dotis  aut  legatorum,  necdxmi  ejus 
rei  dominus  effectus  est,  si  ejus  rei 
casu  possessionem  amiserit,  nullam 
habet  directam  in  rem  actionem  ad 
earn  rem  persequendam:  quippe  ita 
proditsB  sunt  jure  civili  actiones,  ut 
quis  dominium  suum  vindicet.  Sed 
quia  sane  durum  erat»  eo  casu  de- 
ncere  actionem,  inventa  est  a  prse- 
tore  actio,  in  qua  dioit  is,  qui  pos- 
sessionem amisit,  eam  rem  se  usu- 
cepisse  et  ita  vindicat  suam  esse. 
Qu8B  actio  PubHciana  appellatur, 
quoniam  primum  a  PubHcio  pnetore 
in  edicto  proposita  est. 


Gal 


4.  For  instance,  if  anything  belong- 
ing to  another  is  deliyered  by  a  legal 
mode,  as  by  purchase,  gift,  dos,  or 
legacy,  to  a  person  who  has  not  yet  be- 
come nroprietor  of  the  thing  delivered, 
if  he  cnances  to  lose  the  possession,  he 
has  no  direct  real  action  for  its  recovery ; 
inasmuch  as  the  civil  law  only  permits 
such  actions  to  be  brought  by  the  pro- 
prietor. But,  as  it  was  very  hard  that 
there  should  be  no  action  given  in  such 
a  case,  the  pnetor  has  in1»-oduced  one, 
in  which  the  person  who  has  lost  the 
possession  alleges  that  he  has  acquired 
the  thing  in  question  by  U9Ucajno,  al- 
though he  has  not  really  so  acquired  it, 
and  he  thus  claims  it  as  his  own.  This 
action  is  called  the  actio  Puhliciana, 
because  it  was  first  placed  in  the  edict 
by  the  pretor  Publicius. 
iv.  36. 


When  any  one  except  the  real  owner  of  the  thing  {dominua) 
delivered  over  a  thing  on  a  ground  and  in  a  mode  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  pass  the  property,  if  he  had  had  it  to  pass,  or 
if  an  owner  of  a  thing  transferred  a  thing  by  a  mode  insufficient 
to  pass  the  dominiv/m,  as  if  a  re«  mamdpi  was  delivered  without 
mancipation,  the  person,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to  whom  the 
thing  was  delivered,  being  a  bona  fide  possessor,  could  perfect  his 
title  to  it  by  usucapion  ;  but  if  he  lost  the  thing  out  of  his  posses- 
sion after  it  was  delivered  to  him,  but  before  the  time  necessary 
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to  complete  the  usucapion  had  expired,  the  civil  law  gave  him  no 
rem^idy,  for  he  was  not  the  dominu8^  and  none  but  a  dcmintLs  could 
claim  a  thing  by  *  vindicatio  \  The  actio  Publiciana,  an  actio 
fictitia  in  jus  concepta,  was  therefore  given  for  his  relief  by  the 

?r8dtor  Publidus,  perhaps  the  Publicius  mentioned  as  praetor  by 
Jicero  {Pro  Cluent.  45).  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  was  allowed 
to  state  what  was  in  fact  not  true,  that  the  usucapion  was  complete, 
and  thus  to  daim  as  if  his  ownership  was  absolute.  If  the  thing 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  himself  claimed  to  be 
really  the  dominua,  and  to  have  a  bona  fide  ground  of  repelling 
the  actio  Pvhlicia/aa,  it  could  be  repelled  by  an  exception  termed 
the  exceptio  justi  dominii.    (D.  vi.  2.  16.) 

If  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  did  not  claim 
to  be  the  owner,  but  who  had  so  acquired  it  as  to  be  in  a  situation 
to  perfect  his  title  by  usucapion,  i.e.  who  was  also  a  bona  fide 
possessor,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  an  actio  Publidana  for  it  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  usucapion  had  expired,  the  title  of  the  actual 
holder  of  the  thin^  was  considered  the  better ;  for  in  pari  causa 
melior  eat  conditxo  possidentis.  The  formula  of  the  action  ran 
thus:  'Judex  esto.  Si  quern  hominem  Aulus  Agerius  emit  et 
is  ei  traditus  esset^  anno  possedissety  tv/m  si  ev/m  hominem, 
de  quo  agitv/r,  ejus  ex  jure  Quiritium  esse  oporteret,'  &c.  (Gai. 
iv.  36.) 

The  actio  Publidana  might  also  be  useful  to  a  person  who 
was  really  the  owner ;  for,  while  the  distinction  between  res  Tnan- 
dpi  and  nee  mandpi  was  retained,  the  owner  of  a  thing  requiring 
to  be  passed  by  mancipation  might  have  himself  received  it  by 
mancipation,  but  be  unable  to  show  that  the  person  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  him  was  really  the  dominus,  and  had  in  his  turn  re- 
ceived it  by  mancipation.  If  he  lost  the  thing  before  he  had 
Perfected  the  title  by  usucapion,  he  could  not  bring  a  vindicatio, 
ut  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  actio  PQ>liciana;  and 
before  the  legislation  of  Justinian  this  action  was  especially  use- 
ful to  persons  who  had  received  a  transfer  of  things  which,  like 
provincial  lands,  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  perfect  domi- 
nium,  and  the  title  to  which  could  not  be  perfected  oy  usucapion 
(see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  pr.  note) ;  for  they  were  allowed  to  bring  this 
fictitious  action  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  possession,  at  any 
rate  after  the  time  entitling  them  to  use  the  prcsscriptio  longi 
temporis  had  elapsed.    (C.  vii.  39.  8.) 

5.  BursuB   ex    diverso    si    quia,  5.  Conversely,  if  any  one,  while 

cum  rei  publiosB  causa  abesset  vel  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  country, 

in  hostiuin  potestate  esset,  rem  ejus,  or  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

qui  in  oivitate  esset,  usuceperit,  per-  has  acquired  by  usucapion   a  thin^ 

mittitur   domino,   si   possessor   rei  which  belongs  to  another  person  resi- 

publicse  causa  abesse  desierit,  tunc  dent  at  home,  then  the  proprietor  is 

intra  annum,  resoissa   usucapione,  permitted,  within  a  year  after  the  re- 

eam  petere,  id  est  ita  petere,  ut  turn  of  the  possessor,  to  sue  for  the 

dicat,  possessorem  usu  non  cepisse  thing  by  rescinding   the  usucapion; 

et   ob   id  Buam   esse  rem.    Quod  that  is,  he  may  allege  that  the  posses- 
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genua  aotionia  et  aliia,  simili  sequi-  sor  has  not  acquired  by  iMuoopio, 
tate  motuB,  prflBtor  accommodat,  and  that  the  thing  therefore  is  nis. 
fliont  ex  latiore  digestorum  sen  pan-  Similar  feelings  of  equity  have  led  the 
dectarum  volumine  intellegere  ficet.    prflBtor  to  grant  this  species  of  action 

to  some  other  persons  also,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  larger  treatise  of  the 
Digest  or  Pandects. 
D.  iv.  6.  21 ;  D.  iv.  1.  1 ;  D.  iv.  6.  1.  1. 

This  paragraph  gives  the  converse  case.  Before,  the  usucapion 
was  not  complete,  and  the  action  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  it 
Here  the  usucapion  is  complete,  and  the  action  takes  away  its 
effect. 

Such  an  action  might  be  wanted  in  either  of  two  cases.  Either 
the  proprietor  of  the  thing  might  be  absent,  or  deprived,  on  some 
legitimate  ground,  of  the  power  of  attending  to  his  affairs,  and 
during  this  time  the  usucapion  might  have  been  completed  against 
him  ;  or  the  possessor,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  time  of 
usucapion  was  running,  might  have  been  absent,  and  the  proprietor, 
not  being  able  to  sue  him,  might  have  been  unable  to  stop  the 
usucapion.  In  either  of  these  cases  this  actio  in  rem,  called  reads- 
soriaj  because  the  usucapion  was  rescinded,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 

I)roprietor.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Justinian  notices  only  the 
atter  of  the  two  cases,  and  yet  he  had  provided  a  much  more 
simple  remedy  in  behalf  of  proprietors,  who  were  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt the  usucapion  of  an  absent  possessor  by  a  protestation  made 
before  a  magistrate.     (C.  vii.  40.  2.) 

This  dctw  reacissoria,  an  actio  fictitia  in  jua  concepta,  had 
to  be  brought  within  a  year,  commencing  from  the  time  when  it 
first  became  possible  to  brin^  the  action.  Intra  annum ,  quo 
priw/wm  de  ea  re  experiundi  poteataa  erit,  (D.  iv.  6.  1.  1.) 
The  year  was  a  utilia  annua,  and  its  length,  therefore,  varied  in 
different  cases,  for  which  Justinian  substituted  the  uniform  term 
of  four  years.    (C.  v.  53.  7.) 

Qvuvbuadara  et  aliia.  Such  as  the  reatitutio  in  integrum,  by 
which  the  prsetor  protected  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.     (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  23.  pr.  note.) 

6.  Item  si  quis  in  fraudem  credi-  6.  Again,  if  a  debtor  delivers  to  a 

torum  rem  suam  alicui  tradiderit,  third  person  anything  that  is  his  pro- 
bonis  ejus  a  creditoribus  ex  sententia  perty  in  order  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
praesidis  possessis,  permittitur  ipsis  who  have  been  put  in  possession  of  his 
creditoribus,  rescissa  traditione,  earn  goods  by  order  of  the  prsesee,  the  oredi- 
rem  petere,  id  est  dicere,  eam  rem  tors  are  permitted  to  rescdnd  the  de- 
traditam  non  esse  et  ob  id  in  bonis  livery,  and  bring  an  action  for  the 
•debitoris  mansisse.  thing   delivered ;    that  is,  they  may 

allege  that  the  thing  was  not  delivered, 
and  that  it  therefore  has  continued  to 
be  a  part  of  the  debtor's  goods. 

Theophilus  tells  us  that  this  action,  an  actio  fictitia  in  jua 
concepta,  was  called  the  actio  Pauliana.  The  lex  jElia  Sentia 
(see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  6)  had  made  enfranchisements  in  fraud  of  creditors 
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void  ;  but  the  law  did  not  extend  to  alienations  ;  and  the  prsetor, 
therefore,  when  the  creditors  had  taken  possession  of  the  effects  of 
the  debtor,  permitted  them  to  reclaim  anything  which  had  been 
alienated  after  insolvency  and  with  intent  to  defraud. 

This  actio  PavMana  in  rem  (says  Ortolan)  is  not  spoken 
of  elsewhere  in  the  whole  corpus  juris  of  Justinian.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  actio  PauLiana  in  personam,  treated  of 
in  the  Digest  (xxiL  1.  38.  pr.  and  4),  which  was  given  not  only  in 
case  of  alienation,  but  oi  every  act  whereby  the  debtor  had 
fraudulently  diminished  his  assets.     The  intentio  of  the  actio  in 

?)ersona/m  was  directed  not,  as  that  of  the  actio  in  rem,  which 
orms  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  against  any  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  person  detaining  the  thing  claimed,  but  against 
either  (!•)  the  deotor,  or  (2)  persons  who,  having  notice  of  the 
fraud,  acquired  anv  part  of  the  assets,  or  (3)  persons  without 
notice,  who  profited  by  the  fraudulent  act,  in  this  last  case,  how- 
ever, the  liability  being  limited  to  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
profited.    (D.  xlii.  8.  6.  11 ;  D.  xUi.  8.  9.) 

7.  Item  Serviana  et  quad  Servia-  7.  The  actio  Serviana,  and  the  actio 

na,  quse  etiam  hypothecazia  vooatur,  quati^Serviana  alao  called  hypotheca- 

ex  ipsiuB  prsBtoriB  jurisdictione  suh-  ria,  equally  take  their  rise  from  the  prae- 

stantiam  capit.    Serviaoa  autem  ex-  tor's  jurisdiction.    The  actio  Servtana 

peritnr  quia  de  rebas  ooloni,  qxue  is  brought  to  get  possession  of  the 

pignoris  jure  pro  mercedibus  fundi  e£fects  of  a  farmer  which  are  held  as  a 

ei  tenentur ;  quasi  Serviana  autem  pledge  to  secure  the  rent  of  the  land, 

qua  creditores  pignora  hypothecasye  The  actio  quasi-Serviana  is  that  by 

persequuntur.    Inter  pignus  autem  which  creditors  sue  for  things  pledged 

et  hypothecam  quantum  ad  actionem  or  mortgaged  to  them ;  and,  as  regards 

hypothecariam  nihil  interest :  nam  this  action,  there  is  no  difierence  be- 

de  qua  re  inter  creditorem  et  debi-  tween  a  pledge  and  a  hypotheca ;  for 

torem  convenerit,  ut  sit  pro  debito  the  two  terms  are  indifferently  applied 

obligata,  utraque  hac  appellatione  to  anything  which  the  debtor  and  ore- 

continetur.    Sed  in  aliis  differentia  ditor  agree  shall  be  bound  as  security 

est :  nam  pignoris  appellatione  earn  for  the  debt :  but  in  other  points  there 

proprie  contineri  dicimus,  quae  simul  is  a  distinction  between  them.    The 

etiam   traditur    czeditori,    mazime  term  pledge  is  properly  applied  to  a 

si  mobilis  sit:  at  earn,  qucs  sine  thing  which  has  actually  been  delivered 

traditione  nuda  conventione  tenetur,  to  a  creditor,  eeroecially  if  the  thing  is 

proprie  hypothecs  appellatione  con-  a  moveable ;    the  term  hypotheca  to 

tineri  dicimus.  anything  bound  by  simple  agreement 

without  delivery. 

D.  XX.  2.  4;  D.  XX.  1.  17  ;  D.  XX.  6.  1;  D.  xiiL  7.  9.  2. 

We  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  jus  pignoris y  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  creator  and  debtor,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  Title  of  the  Second  Book.  The  interest  of  the  creditor  was 
not  thought  sufficient  to  support  a  vindicatio  if  he  lost  the  thing 
pledged  out  of  his  possession,  or  wished  to  get  the  thing  subjected 
to  A  hypotheca  into  his  possession ;  but  a  praetorian  action  enabled 
him  to  effect  this.  The  actio  Serviana  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph (to  be  distinguished  from  that  mentioned  in  Qai.  iv.  35)  was 
given  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  landlord  to  the  farming  instru- 
ments,  which,  without  any  special  agreement,  were  considered,  in 
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law,  to  be  held  as  a  pledge  for  the  rent  of  the  farm,  and  the  actio 
qudsi'Serviana  was  an  extension  of  this,  giving  a  means  to  every 
creditor  of  enforcing  his  right  to  anything  pieced  or  mortgaged. 
Both  actions  were  in  factum. 

Maxime  si  mobihs  ait.  An  immoveable  mi^ht  of  course  be 
given  in  pledge ;  but  it  would  generally  happen  mat  things  given 
m  pledge  were  moveables. 

A  thing  subjected  to  successive  hypothecoB  belonged,  as  we  have 
said  in  treating  of  the  real  riffht  given  by  the  jus  mgnoria  (Bk. 
ti.  Tit.  6),  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  first  hypotheca  was 
constituted.  If,  tneref ore,  a  creditor,  whose  hypotheca  was  subse- 
quent, brought  the  actio  quasi-Serviana  against  a  creditor  whose 
hyj^otheca  was  prior,  he  would  be  repelled  by  an  exception.  (C. 
viu.  18.  6.)  Even  a  creditor  having  a  pignus,  i.e.  having  been 
put  in  possession,  was  postponed  to  a  prior  creditor  who  had  only 
a  hypotheca,    (D.  xx.  1. 10.) 

8.  In  personam  quoque  aotiones  8.  There  are  also  personal  actions 
ex  sua  jtudsdiotione  propositas  habet  which  the  prator  has  Uitroduoed  in  the 
prsBtor,  veluti  de  peonnia  constitnta :  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  as,  for  in- 
cui  similis  videbatnr  reoeptitia ;  sed  stance,  the  action  depecunia  consHtutOf 
ex  nostra  constitutione,  cum  et,  si  which  that  called  recepHHa  much  re- 
quid  plenius  habebat,  hoc  in  pe-  sembled.  But  by  our  constitution  the 
cuniam  constitutam  transfusum  est,  actio  reoeptitia  has  been  rendered 
ea  quasi  supervacua  jussa  est  cum  superfluous  by  all  its  advantages  being 
sua  auctoritate  a  nostris  legibus  re-  transferred  to  the  actio  pecuniae  eon- 
cedere.  Item  prastor  proposuit  de  stittUse,  and  has,  therefore,  lost  its 
peculio  servorum  filiorumque  fami-  authority,  and  disappeared  from  our 
has  et  ex  qua  quseritur,  an  actor  legulation.  The  prstor  has  likewise 
juraverit,  et  alias  complures.  introduced  an  action  concerning  the 

peofdium  of  slaves  and  oi  filiifamiliaSf 
and  an  action  in  which  the  question  is 
tried,  whether  the  plamtiff  has  made 
oath,  and  many  others. 
0.  Iv.  18.  2.  pr.  and  1. 

9.  De  pecunia  autem  constituta  9.  The  actio  de  oonstituta  pecunia 
oum  omnibus  acitur,  quicumque  vel  may  be  brought  against  any  person 
pro  se  vel  pro  alio  soluturos  se  con-  who  has  engaged  to  pay  money,  either 
stituerint,  nulla  scilicet  stipulatione  for  himself  or  another,  that  is,  without 
interpo&ita.  Nam  alioquin  si  stipu-  having  made  a  stipulation ;  for,  if  he 
lanti  promiserint,  jure  civili  ten-  has  promised  a  stipulator,  he  is  bound 
entur.  by  the  civil  law. 

D.  xiiL  6.  6.  2. 

The  actio  de  constituta  pecunia  was  an  action  by  which  the 
praetor  enforced  a  mere  pact  or  agreement  (not  a  stipulation,  for 
then  the  action  would  have  been  ex  atipulatu)  by  wmch  a  person 
promised  again  what  he  already  owed,  or  promised  what  another 
owed,  fixing  the  time  for  payment.  This  agreement  {constitutum) 
did  not  operate  as  a  novation,  but  was  enforced  as  subsidiary  to 
the  main  contract.  Originally  the  actio  de  constituta  pecunia 
only  applied  to  things  wmch  could  form  the  subject  of  a  mutuwm,^ 
La  things  qucB  nwmero,  pondere,  mensv/rave  constant ;  and  in 
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certain  cases  it  could  be  brought  only  within  a  year.  (C.  iv.  18.  2. 
pr.)  The  pecunia  was  said  U)  be  constituta  because  it  was  agreed 
to  be  paid  on  a  particular  day.  The  dctio  receptitia  was  an  action 
given  against  bankers  (argenta/rii)  who  promised  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  a  creditor  of  one  of  their  customers.  This  creditor  was 
said  recipere  d/iem^  to  have  a  day  fixed  by  the  banker  for  payment 
of  his  claim,  and  hence  the  action  was  called  receptitia.  The  mere 
promise  of  the  banker  was  considered  enough  to  ground  an  action 
on,  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  civil  law  which  must 
have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  a  banker's  business. 
What  the  civil  law  confined  to  bankers  only  the  praetor  extended 
to  every  one  alike ;  and  whenever  any  one  who  owed  a  debt  to 
another  or  had  funds  of  another  in  his  hand,  promised  to  pay  the 
money  owed  by  or  deposited  with  him  on  a  particular  day,  the 
prffitor  gave  the  action  de  constituta  pecunia  to  enforce  the  ful- 
Mment  of  the  promise. 

Justinian  albolished  the  oo^ao  receptitia,  and  invested  the  a^tio 
de  constituta  pecunUa  with  privileges  which  had  before  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  actio  receptitia ;  for  he  made  it  in  all  cases  per- 
petual, and  he  allowed  it  to  be  brought  whatever  was  the  nature  of 
the  thing  promised.    (C.  iv.  18.  2.) 

The  pact  to  pay  might  be  advantageous  to  the  creditor,  if  it 
was  the  debt  of  another  that  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  or  if  the  ante- 
cedent obli^tion  was  only  a  natural  one,  or  if  the  time  in  which 
the  original  debt  could  be  sued  on  was  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

10.  Aotdoiiem  autem  de  peculio  10.  The  pr»tor  has  mtroduced 
ideo  adversuB  patrem  dommamve  aotionB  de  pe(mlio  against  fathers  and 
oomparavit  pr»tor,  quia  licet  ex  masters,  because,  flJtiiouffh  they  are 
conixttotn  filiorom  servoramve  ipso  not,  according  to  the  oiyii  law,  bound 
jure  non  teneantnr,  asqatmi  tamen  by  the  contracts  of  their  children  and 
esset,  pecolio  tenus,  qnod  veluti  pat-  slaves,  yet  they  ought  in  equity  to  be 
rimomum  est  filiomm  filiaromque,  bound  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium^ 
item  servorum,  condemnari  eos.         which  is  a  kind  of  patrimony  of  sons. 

and  daughters,  and  of  slaves. 
D.  XV.  1.  47.  6. 

Actions  de  peculio  are  treated  of  in  par.  4  of  next  Title. 

IL  Item  si  quis  postulante  ad-  11.  Also,  if  any  one,  when  called 

versario  juraverit,  deberi  sibi  peou-  upon  by  his  adversary,  makes  oath 

niam,  quam  peteret,  neque  ei  solva-  that  the  debt  which  he  sues  for  is  due 

tur,  Justissime  accommodat  ei  talem  and  unpaid,  the  prstor  most  justly 

aotionem,  per  quam  non  illud  que-  grants  nim  an  action,  in  which  the 

ritur,  an  ei  pecunia  debeatur,  s^  an  inquiry  is  not  whether  the  debt  is  due,, 

juraverit.  but  whether  the  oath  has  been  made. 

D.  xii  2.  3  ;  D.  xii.  2.  5.  2. 

Either  party  might  challenge  the  other  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
his  statement  This  might  be  done  out  of  court,  and  if  the  party 
challenged  took  the  oath,  his  statement  could  no  longer  be  im- 
pugned by  the  person  who  had  challenged  him.  For  instance,  if 
the  creditor,  being  challenged,  swore  that  the  debt  was  due,  the 
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debtor  was  obliged  to  pay.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which 
could  be  subsequently  referred  to  a  court  of  justice  was  whether 
the  oath  had  or  had  not  been  taken,  inquiry  into  which  circum- 
stance was  made  under  an  actio  in  factum  given  by  the  prsdtor. 

12.  Poenalesqtioqueaotionesprse-  12.  The  pnetor  has  also  introduced 
tor  bene  mnltas  ex  sua  jnrisdictione  very  many  penal  aotions  by  virtne  of 
introdnzit:  veluti  adversiiB  earn,  qui  his  jurisdiction.  As,  for  instance, 
quid  ex  aJbo  ejus  corrupisset :  et  in  against  a  person  who  has  tampered 
eum,  qui  patronum  vel  parentem  in  with  the prfetor'soi&um;  against  those 
jus  vocasset,  cum  id  non  impetras-  who  summon  patron  or  ascendant 
set:  item  adversus  eum,  qui  yi  ex-  without  obtaining  previous  permission; 
emerit  eum,  qui  in  jus  vocaretur,  against  those  who  carry  away  by  force 
cujusve  dolo  alius  exemerit :  et  alias  any  one  sununoned  to  appear  before 
innumerabiles.  a  magistrate,  or  fraudulently  induce  a 

third  person  to  carry  him  off ;  and  very 
many  other  actions. 
Gai.  iv.  46. 

The  alhwm  was  the  tablet  suspended  in  the  forum,  containing 
the  ordinances  of  the  pnetor.  Anv  attempt  to  injure  or  deface  it 
was  punished  by  an  action  de  aloo  corrupto.    (D.  ii.  I.  7.  pr.) 

In  etwn,  qui  j^atronvmi,  &c. ;  see  Tit.  16.  3. 

The  a^itio  de  in  jus  vocato  vi  exempto  was  given  against  a  per- 
son who  rescued  with  violence  any  one  who,  after  cBsobeying  a 
notice  to  appear  in  jure,  was  being  forcibly  conveyed  before  the 
ma^trate.  The  penalty  was  the  amount  at  which  the  plaintiff 
estimated  his  daim  in  the  action  he  had  commenced  against  the 
person  rescued,  while  this  person  rescued  remained  stiU  liable  to 
the  action  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer.  The  actions  under 
all  the  heads  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  were  in  factum.  (D. 
ii.  7.  5.  1.) 

13.  Frflejudicialesaotionesinrem  13.  Pre- judicial  aotions  seem  to  be 
esse  videntur,  quales  sunt,  per  quas  real  actions ;  such  are  those  by  which 
q|U8Britur,  an  aliquis  liber  vel  an  it  is  inquired  whether  a  man  is  bom 
hbertus  sit,  vel  de  partu  agnoscendo.  free,  or  has  been  made  free,  or  whether 
Ex  quibus  fere  una  ilia  legitimam  he  is  the  offspring  of  his  reputed 
oausam  habet,  per  quam  qusBritur,  father.  But  of  these,  that  alone  by 
an  aliquis  liber  sit :  cetera  ex  ipsius  which  it  is  inquired  whether  a  man  is 
prsetoris  jurisdictione  substantiam  free,  belongs  to  the  civil  law.  The 
capiunt.  others  spring  from  the  prietor's  juris- 
diction. 

Gai.  iv.  44;  C.  viii.  47.  9. 

The  object  oi  a  prasjudicialds  actio  was  to  ascertain  a  fact,  the 
establishing  of  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  further  judi- 
cial proceedings.  (See  Introd.  sec.  104.)  Such  actions  differ  from 
actions  in  rem^  because  in  an  actio  prasjudidalia  no  one  is  con- 
demned, only  the  fact  is  ascertained ;  but  they  are  said  in  the  text 
to  resemble  actions  in  rem,  because  they  were  not  brought  on  any 
obligation,  and  because  in  the  intentio,  which  indeed  composed 
the  whole  formula  in  this  case,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  par- 
ticular person  against  whom  the  action  was  directed. 

Questions  ot  status,  such  as  those  of  paternity,  filiation,  pa- 
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tronage,  and  the  like,  were  most  commonly  the  subjects  of  a4!tione8 
proejudidales,  but  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  We  hear  of 
others,  sach  as  quam^ta  doe  sit  (Oai.  iv.  44);  an  ea  res  de  qua  a>gitv/r 
major  9it  centwm  aestertiia  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  9.  1) ;  on  hcna  jwre 
venierint  (D.  xlii.  6.  80). 

The  Uheralis  causa,  the  suit  m  which  the  status  of  a  sapposed 
slave  was  ascertained,  was  originallv  nothing  else  but  a  vinmcaiio. 
The  person  called  the  assertor  liJbertaiis  claimed  him,  and  the 
master  of  the  slave  defended  his  possession.  If  the  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  assertor,  it  was  still  open  to  another  person  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  the  suit  was  really  a  slave ; 
if  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  master,  another  assertor  could 
bring  a  fresh  suit ;  but  there  could  only  be  three  assertores  in  all 
If  the  supposed  slave  was  thrice  adjudged  a  slave,  his  status  could 
be  no  further  questioned.  Justinian  entirely  altered  the  action, 
by  allowing  the  slave  himself  to  daim  his  lib^y ,  and  making  the 
first  decision  final     (C.  viL  17.  1.) 

14.  Sio  itaque  diBoretis  aotioni-  14.  Aotiong  being  thua  divided,  it 

buB,  oertmn  est,  non  posse  actorem  is  certain  that  a  plaintiff  cannot  sae 
rem  soam  ita  ab  aliquo  petere  'd  for  his  own  pro^&ctj  by  such  a  for- 
paret  eum  dare  oportere ' :  nee  enim  mula  as  this,  *  If  it  appears  that  the 
quod  aotoris  est,  id  ei  dari  oportet,  defendant  ought  to  cive '.  For  it  is 
quia  scilioet  dari  oniqnam  id  intel-  not  a  duty  to  give  tne  plaintiff  that 
legitur,  qnod  ita  datur,  at  ejus  fiat,  which  is  ms  own.  To  give  a  thing  is 
nee  res,  qosB  jam  aotoiis  est,  magis  to  transfer  the  property  in  it,  and  that 
ejus  fieri  potest.  Plane  odio  forom,  which  is  already  the  property  of  the 
quo  magis  pluribos  actionibus  tene-  pledntiff  cannot  belong  to  hun  more 
antur,  effeotmn  est,  nt  extra  posnam  than  it  does  already.  However,  to 
dnpli  aut  qoadrapli  rei  reoipiends  show  detestation  for  thieves,  and  to 
nomine  fores  etiam  hac  aotione  te-  make  them  liable  to  a  greater  number 
neantur  '  si  paret  eos  dare  oportere,'  of  actions,  it  has  been  determined, 
quamvis  sit  adversus  eos  etiam  hno  that  besides  the  peniJty  of  double  or 
in  rem  actio,  per  quam  rem  suam  quadruple  the  amount  taken,  they 
quia  esse  petit.  may,  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing 

taken,  be  subjected  to  the  action,  *  If 
it  appear  that  they  ought  to  give ' ; 
lUthough  the  party  injured  may  also 
bring  tne  real  action  against  them,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  demands  the  thing 
as  proprietor. 
Gal  iv.  4. 

We  have  already  seen  (Tit.  1.  19)  that  the  plaintiff  might 
benefit  by  bein^  allowed  to  bring  a  personal  instead  of  a  real 
action,  as  the  things  taken  might  have  perished.  But  why  should 
the  condictio  be  so  shaped  as  described  in  the  text  ?  The  reason 
was  this :  the  plaintiff,  oy  being  allowed  to  frame  his  action  with 
the  word  da/re,  which  was  technically  wrong,  as  this  implied  to 
transfer  the  full  ownership,  whereas  the  plaintifi*  remained  the 
owner  of  the  thing  stolen,  had  the  advantage,  under  the  formulary 
system,  of  recovering  the  sponsio  pcenalis  (Qai.  iv.  171),  or  wager 
of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  thing,  which  was  added  to  a  con- 
dictio certi.     (See  Introd.  sec.  99.) 
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15.  Appellamns  autem  in  rem 
qnidem  aotiones  yindioationeB :  in 
personam  vero  aotiones,  quibns  dare 
tacere  oportere  intenditur,  condio- 
tiones.  Condicere  enim  est  dennn- 
tiare  prisoa  lingna :  nunc  vero  aba- 
give  dlcimua  oondictionem  actionem 
in  personam,  qua  aotor  intendit, 
dari  sibi  oportere:  nulla  enim  hoo 
tempore  eo  nomine  denuntiatio  fit. 


15.  Beal  actions  are  called  vindica- 
tions ;  and  personal  actions,  in  which 
it  is  maintained  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  or  given,  are  called  conmc- 
tions :  for  condicere,  in  old  language, 
meant  the  same  as  denunttare  ;  and  it 
is  improperly  that  condiotion  is  now 
used  as  the  name  of  the  personal  ac- 
tion, by  which  the  plaintiff  contends 
that  something  ought  to  be  given  to 
him,  for  there  is  no  denunUatio  now 
actually  in  use. 
Gai.  iv.  5,  18. 

Qaios  says, '  actor  adveracurio  denuntidbai,  ut  ad  judicem 
capiendum  die  xoox.  adesaet '  (iv.  18).  Thus  the  proper  meaning 
of  condictio  is  the  appointing  of  a  day. 


16.  Actions  may  be  next  divided 
into  actions  given  to  recover  the  thing, 
actions  given  to  recover  a  penalty,  and 
mixed  actions. 


16.  Sequens  ilia  divisio  est,  quod 
qusedam  actiones  rei  persequendas 
gratia  comparatse  sunt,  qufedam 
poense  persequendsB,  qujedam  mixtae 
sunt. 

Gai.  iv.  6. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  actions,  that,  namely, 
according  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  brought ;  they  were 
divided  under  this  head  into  three  classes — those  m  which  it  was 
sought  to  get  a  thing,  rei  persecutoricBj  includiug  all  real  actions 
and  all  personal  actions,  except  those  in  which  something  bevond 
the  simple  value  was  recovered,  those  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
enforce  a  penalty,  and  those  (mixtoe)  in  which  both  these  ODJects 
were  united. 


17.  For  the  recovery  of  the  thing 
are  given  all  real  actions ;  and  of  per- 
sonal actions  almost  all  those  which 
arise  from  contract,  as  the  action  for  a 
sum  lent  or  stipulated  for,  and  the 
actions  proper  to  commodatum,  deposit, 
mandate,  partnership,  sale,  or  letting 
on  hire.  But,  no  doubt,  when  the 
action  on  a  deposit  is  brought  for  a 
thing  deposited  bv  reason  of  a  riot,  a 
fire,  the  fall  of  abuildmg,  or  a  ship- 
wreck, the  prsetor  gives  tne  action  for 
the  double  of  the  value  of  the  thing 
deposited,  provided  the  suit  is  brought 
against  the  depositary  himself,  or 
against  his  heir,  if  personally  guilty  of 
<U>lu8  mcUus,  in  which  case  the  action  is 
mixed. 
3.1.1-4;  D.  xvLS.  18. 


17.  Bei  persequendie  causa  com- 
paratsB  sunt  omnes  in  rem  actiones. 
Earum  vero  actionum,  quae  in  per- 
sonam sunt,  hiB  quidem,  qun  ex 
contractu  nascuntur,  fere  onmes  rei 
persequendsB  causa  comparatae  vi- 
dentur:  veluti  quibus  mutuam  pe- 
cuniam  vel  in  stipulatum  deductam 
petit  actor,  item  commodati,  de- 
positi,  mandati,  pro  socio,  ex  empto, 
vendito,  locato,  conduoto.  Plane 
si  deposit!  agatur  eo  nomine,  quod 
tummtus,  inoendii,  ruinas,  naufragii 
causa  depositum  sit,  in  duplum  ac- 
tionem praetor  reddit,  si  modo  cum 
ipso,  apud  quem  depositum  sit,  aut 
cum  herede  ejus  ex  dolo  ipsius  agi- 
tur :  quo  casu  mixta  est  actio. 

Gal  iv.  7 ;  D.  xvL 

The  action  against  a  fraudulent  depositary  was  not  in  duplvmi, 
unless  the  depositor  had  been  forced  by  fire,  shipwreck,  the  fall  of 
a  building,  or  other  sudden  calamity,  to  make  the  deposit.  This 
form  of  depositwm  was  called  miaerabile.    If,  without  being  so 
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forced,  he  had  selected  the  depositary,  then  the  action  was  only  for 
the  single  value.  It  was  his  own  fault  not  to  have  chosen  an 
honester  man.     (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  14.  3.) 


IS.  Ex  maleficiis  vero  proditae 
aottones  aliae  tantnm  poense  perse- 
quends  oaosa  comparatfle  sunt,  alls 
tarn  pcense  quam  rei  persequends 
et  ob  id  miztsB  sunt.  Foenam  tan- 
turn  persequitur  qtds  aotione  furti ; 
sive  enim  manifesti  agatur  quadra- 
pli  sive  nee  manifesti  dupli,  de  sola 
poena  agitur:  nam  ipsam  rem  pro- 
pria actione  persequitur  quis,  id  est 
suam  esse  petens,  sive  fur  ipse  earn 
rem  possideat,  sive  alius  quilibet: 
eo  amplius  adversus  furem  etiam 
condictio  est  rei 

Gai.  iv.  8  ; 


18.  Actions  arisinff  from  a  delict 
are  either  for  the  penidty  only,  or  both 
for  the  thing  and  the  penalty,  which 
makes  them  mixed.  But,  in  an  action 
of  theft,  nothing  more  is  sued  for  than 
the  penalty  ;  whether,  as  in  manifest 
theft,  the  quadruple,  or,  in  theft  not 
manifest,  the  double,  is  sued  for.  The 
owner  recovers  the  thing  itself  by  a 
separate  action,  by  claiming  it  as  pro- 
prietor, whether  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  thief  or  of  any  one  else.  He  may 
also  bring  against  the  thief  a  condiction 
for  the  thing. 
D.  xiii.  L  7. 1. 


Persons  who  suffered  from  crimes  had  a  private  action  against 
the  wrongdoer  for  compensation,  quite  apart  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  the  prosecution  of  the  offender  for  his  outrage  on  the 
laws  of  society.  There  was,  indeed,  something  more  than  an 
exact  compensation  enforced  by  the  private  actions ;  for,  by  way 
of  penalty,  the  defendant  had  often  to  pay  two,  three,  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  loss  actually  sustained,  and  also  to  give  back 
the  thing  or  its  value;  but  still  this  penalty  was  given  as  a 
punishment  for  the  injury  to  the  individual,  and  not  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  infraction  of  public  law. 

19.  An  action  for  goods  taken  by 
force  is  a  mixed  action,  because  the 
thing  taken  is  included  under  the 
quadruple  value  to  be  recovered  by 
the  action;  and  thus  the  penalty  is 
but  triple.  The  action  introduced  by 
the  lex  AquUiOf  for  wrongful  damage, 
is  also  a  mixed  action ;  not  only  when 
brought  for  double  value  against  & 
man  denying  liability,  but  sometimes 
when  the  action  is  only  for  the  single 
value ;  for  instance,  if  a  man  has  killed 
a  slave,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  lame,  or  wanted  an  eye,  but  within 
the  year,  previous  to  his  decease,  was 
free  from  any  defect,  and  of  great 
value,  heore,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion previously  laid  down,  the  wrong- 
doer is  condemned  to  pay  an  amount 
representing  the  greatest  value  of  the 
slave  within  the  year.  The  action  is 
also  mixed  which  is  brought  against 
those  who  have  delayed  the  payment 
of  a  legacy,  or  fideicommisgum,  left  to 
our  holy  churches,  or  other  saored 
places,  until  at  last  they  have  been 
summoned  before  a  magistrate;   for 


19.  Yi  autem  bonorum  raptorum 
actio  mixta  est,  quia  in  quadruple 
rei  persecutio  continetur,  poena  au- 
tem tripli  est.  Sed  et  legis  Aquilis 
actio  de  damno  mixta  est,  non  solum 
si  adversus  infitiantem  in  duplum 

gagatur,  sed  interdum  et  si  in  sim- 
lum  quisoue  agit.  Yeluti  si  quis 
ominem  claudum  aut  luscum  ocd- 
derit,  qui  in  eo  anno  integer  et  magni 
pretii  fuerit ;  tanti  enim  damnatur, 
quanti  is  homo  in  eo  anno  plurimi 
fuerit^  secundxma  jam  traditam  divi- 
sionem.  Item  mixta  est  actio  contra 
eos,  qui  relicta  sacrosanotis  ecclesiis 
vel  aliis  venerabilibus  locis  legati 
vel  fideicommissi  nomine  dare  dis- 
tulerint  usque  adeo,  ut  etiam  in 
judicium  vooarentur:  tunc  etenim 
et  ipsam  rem  vel  pecuniam,  quse 
relicta  est,  dare  compelluntur  et 
aliud  tantum  pro  poena,  et  ideo  in 
duphma  ejus  fit  condenmatio. 
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then  they  are  compelled  to  give  the 
thing,  or  to  pay  the  money  left  by  the 
deceased,  and  in  addition  an  equivalent 
thing  or  an  equal  sum,  by  way  of 
penalty;  and  thus  they  are  con- 
demned in  a  double  amount. 
C.  Ix.  83.  1 ;  D.  5x.  2.  23.  3-6 ;  C.  i.  3.  46.  pr.  and  7. 

Interdwm  et  si  in  aimplum.  An  action  could  be  brought  in 
simplum  under  the  lex  AquUia,  if  the  object  of  the  action  was 
not  to  determine  whether  tne  defendant  had  done  the  injury,  but 
to  fix  the  sum  which  would  be  the  proper  compensation  for  it.  It 
could  not  be  brought  in  simj^lwm  to  determme  the  fact  of  the 
defendant  having  done  the  injury :  for  if  he  denied  it,  the  action 
was  in  dv/plwm ;  if  he  confessed  it,  there  was  no  need  of  an  action 
to  prove  what  he  confessed 

SacTOsanctia  ecclesiis.  The  punishment  had  formerly  been 
enforced  in  case  of  all  legacies  in  which  specific  things  had  been 
given  per  da/mnationeTn.     (See  Bt  iil  Tit.  27.  7.) 

Bare  distulerint  Formerly  the  punishment  had  only  been 
inflicted  in  case  of  an  absolute  refusal  of  the  legacy.  (C.  i.  3. 
46.  7.) 

The  use  in  this  paragraph  of  the  word  mixtce  in  the  sense  of 
'  brought  at  once  to  recover  a  thing  and  to  enforce  a  penalty/ 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  reference  in  the  next  paragraph  to 
actions  which  were  mixtce  in  a  very  different  sense,  viz.  '  both 
real  and  personal '. 

20.  Qusdam  aotiones  mixtam  20.  Some  actions  are  also  mixed,  aa 
cauBam  optinere  videntur  tam  in  being  both  real  and  personal;  as^forin- 
rem  (juam  in  personam.  Qualis  est  stance,  the  action  yamito  ereiscundaSf 
famihiB  eroiscundse  actio,  quae  com*  brought  between  co-heirs  for  the  par- 
petit  coheredibus  de  dividenda  here-  tition  of  the  inheritance ;  the  action 
oitate :  item  communi  dividundo,  de  communi  dividundOt  between  parfc- 
qu8B  inter  eos  redditur,  inter  quos  ners  for  the  division  of  things  held  for 
^quid  commune  ex  quacumque  any  reason  in  common;  also,  the 
causa  est,  ut  id  diyidatur:  item  action  finium  regundorum,  between 
finium  regundorum,  quie  inter  eos  owners  of  contiguous  estates.  And, 
agitur,  qui  confines  agros  habent.  in  these  three  actions,  the  judge,  fol- 
In  quibus  tribus  judiciis  permittitur  lowing  the  rules  of  equity,  may  give 
judici  rem  alicui  ex  litigatoribus  ex  the  property  to  any  of  the  parties  to 
bono  et  aequo  adjudicare  et,  si  unius  the  suit,  and  then  condemn  nim,  if  he 
pars  praegravari  videbitur,  etmi  in-  seems  to  have  an  undue  advantage,  to 
vicem  ce^  pecunia  alteri  condem-  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
nare. 

D.  x.  1.  2.  1;  D.  X.  L  3;  D.  x.  2.  66. 

These  actions,  though  entirely  personal,  as  being  founded  on 
obligations  and  brought  against  particular  persons,  are  here  said 
to  seem  in  one  aspect  like  real  actions,  because  they  involved  an 
adjudiccUio.  Particular  things  were  adjudged  and  given  over  to 
the  parties.  Even  here,  however,  the  analogy  to  real  actions  was 
not  very  complete,  as  real  actions  were  always  brought  for  some 
definite  thing,  ascertainable  before  the  action  was  brought ;  but. 
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except  in  the  case  of  an  indivisible  thing  or  one  which  it  was  not 
expedient  to  divide  (the  case  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
paragraph),  the  thing  to  be  adjudged  was  only  ascertained  by  the 
action. 

As  to  the  formida  in  these  actions,  see  Introd.  sea  103.  In 
these  actions  no  distinction  can  properly  be  made  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant  Ulpian  says, '  MixtcB  av/nt  actionea,  in  qmbus  uterque 
actor  eat  \  (D.  xliv.  7. 87. 1.)  The  judge  discharged  the  function 
assigned  him  equally  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  action.     (See  Tit.  17.  4-7.) 

21.  Omnes  antem  aotioneB  vel  in  2L  Ail  actions  are  for  the  single, 
simplum  oonceptn  sunt  vel  in  da-  double,   triple,   or  quadruple   value  ; 
plum  vel  in  triplum  vel  in  quadra-  beyond  that  no  action  extends, 
plum:    ulterius  autem  nulla  actio 

extenditur. 

D.  ii.  8.  3. 

We  have  now  the  fourth  division  of  actions,  that,  namely, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  condemnation. 

In  actions  which  were  in  duLplwm,  in  triplv/m,  or  in  quad- 
Twplwm  conceptcB,  the  irdentio  only  contained  an  estimate  of  the 
single  value,  the  amount  of  actual  loss,  and  then  in  the  con- 
demnatio  this  was  doubled,  tripled,  or  quadrupled,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  the  word  conceptce,  therefore,  which  properly  refers  to 
the  intentio,  is  not  very  strictly  used. 

22.  In  simplum  agitur  veluti  ex  22.  The  simple  value  is  sued  for ; 
stipulatione,  ex  mutui  datione,  ex  a8,forexample,  in  case  of  astipulation, 
empto,  vendito,  locato,  oonducto,  a  contr^t  ot  mutuum,  a  sale,  a  letting 
mandato  et  denique  ex  aliis  com-  on  hire,  a  mandate,  and  in  numberless 
pluribus  oausis.  other  cases. 

If  a  person  stipulated  that  in  a  certain  case  his  debtor  should 
give  him  double  or  triple  of  the  value  of  the  sum  owed,  the 
action  brought  to  enforce  the  stipulation  would  still  be  in  aimplum 
concepta.  it  would  be  the  agreement,  and  not  the  action,  which 
would  double  or  triple  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

23.  In  duplum  agimus  veluti  23.  The  double  value  is  sued  for; 
forti  nee  manifesti,  damn!  injuriae  as,  for  example,  in  an  action  of  theft 
ex  lege  AqmLia,  depositi  ex  quibus-  not  manifest,  of  wrongful  injury  under 
dam  casibus :  item  servi  corrapti,  the  lex  A^ilia^  and,  in  certain  cases, 
qusB  competit  in  eum,  oujus  hortatu  in  an  action  of  deposit.  Also  in  an 
consiliove  servus  alienus  fugerit  aut  action  on  account  of  the  corruption  of 
contumax  adversus  dominum  factus  a  slave  brought  against  him  by  whose 
est  aut  luxuriose  vivere  cooperit  aut  advice  or  instigation  the  slave  has  fled 
denique  quoHbet  modo  deterior  from  his  master,  has  grown  disobedient 
factus  sit  (in  qua  actione  etiam  towards  him,  become  dissolute  in  his 
earum  rerum,  quas  fugiendo  servus  habits,  or  been  made  in  any  manner 
abstulit,  SBstimatio  dednoitur) :  item  worse ;  and,  in  this  action,  an  estimate 
ex  legato,  quod  venerabilibus  locis  is  also  to  be  made  of  whatever  tilings 
relictum  est,  secundum  ea,  quse  the  slave  has  stolen  from  his  master 
supra  diximus.  at  his  flight.    An  action  also  for  the 

detention  of  a  legacy,  left  to  a  sacred 
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place,  is  brought  for  doable  valne,  as 
we  have  before  stated. 
Gal  iii  190;  Gai.  iv.  9,  171;  D.  xvL  3.  1.  1;  D.  xi.  3.  1.  pr.;  C.  i.   3. 

46.7. 

DeposUi  ex  quihusdamt  casibuay  i.e.  when  made  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  sudden  calamity.    (See  note  on  par.  17.) 


24.  Tripli  vero,  cum  qmdaui 
majorem  vera  nstimationiB  qnanti* 
tatem  in  libello  conventioms  in- 
semit,  ut  ex  hac  causa  viatores,  id 
est  exsecatores  litium,  ampliorem 
smnmam  sportularoin  nomine  exi- 
gerent:  tmic  enim  qnod  propter 
eormn  oaasam  danmnm  passns  foerit 
reus,  id  triplnm  ab  aotore  oonse- 
quetur,  ut  in  hoc  triplo  et  simplum, 
in  quo  damnum  passus  est,  connu- 
meretur.  Quod  nostra  constitutio 
induxit,  qum  in  nostro  oodice  fulget, 
ex  qua  dubio  procul  est  ex  lege 
concucticiam  emanare. 


24.  The  triple  value  is  sued  for 
when  anv  person  inserts  in  his  state- 
ment of  demand  a  greater  sum  than  is 
due  to  him,  so  that  the  vitUoreSj  that  is, 
the  officers  of  suits,  exact  a  larger  sum 
as  their  fee.  In  this  case  the  defend- 
ant may  obtain  from  the  plaintiff  the 
triple  value  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained 
by  giving  the  fee,  but  the  amount 
whi^  by  being  overcharged,  he  dis- 
bursed is  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
sums  in  the  triple  value.  This  a  con- 
stitution  inserted  in  our  code  has 
estabUshed,  on  which  constitution, 
without  doubt,  a  statutory  condiction 
may  be  grounded, 
a  iii  10.  2. 

In  the  old  law  there  had  been  other  actions  in  triplum,  as 
those  fv/rti  concepti  aaidfurti  oblati.  (Qai.  iii.  191 ;  see  Tit.  1. 
4  of  this  Book.)  The  action,  of  which  Justinian  speaks  in  this 
paragraph,  had  been  substituted  by  him  for  the  penalty  of  entirely 
losing  all  right  of  action,  to  which  a  plaintiff  who  sued  for  more 
than  was  due  to  him  had  been  liable.    (Qai.  iv.  53.) 

The  libelltie  canventionis,  in  the  system  of  civil  process  obtain- 
ing in  the  Lower  Empire,  was  the  notification  of  an  action  and  its 
grounds  delivered  by  a  baih'ff  of  the  court  (viator,  execwtor)  to 
a  defendant,  who,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  had  to  give  security  for 
his  appearance  before  the  judex.  It  thus,  in  the  extrnordina/ria 
jud/icia,  replaced  the  old  vocatio  in  jus,  Condictio  ex  lege  is 
literally  a  '  condiction  under  a  statute '.    (See  Introd.  sea  111.) 


25.  QuadrupH  veluti  furti  mani- 
fest!, item  de  eo,  quod  metus  causa 
factum  sit,  deque  ea  pecunia,  quae  in 
hoc  data  sit,  ut  is,  cui  datur,  calum- 
nis  causa  negotium  alicui  faceret 
vel  non  faceret :  item  ex  lege  con- 
dicticia  a  nostra  constitutione  oritur, 
in  quadruplum  condemnationem  im- 
ponens  his  exsecutoribus  htium,  qui 
contra  nostra  constitutionis  normam 
a  reis  quidquam  exegerint. 


25.  The  quadruple  value  is  sued 
for ;  as,  for  example,  in  an  action  for 
manifest  theft,  in  an  action  quod  mettu 
oausOf  and  an  action  relating  to  money 

given  to  any  one  to  set  on  foot,  or  to 
esist  from,  a  vexatious  suit.  The  sta- 
tutory condiction  is  also  for  the  quad- 
ruple value,  which  is  established  in 
our  constitution  against  those  officers 
of  suits  who  demand  anything  from 
the  defendant,  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  constitution. 


Gai.  iiL  189 ;  D.  iv.  2.  U.  1 ;  D.  iii  6. 1.  pr. ;  C.  iii.  2.  4. 

De  ea  pecunia  quoi  datur.    Titius  is  bribed  by  some  one  to 
institute  a  vexatious  suit,  or  he  threatens  to  bring  a  vexatious  suit, 
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and  the  person  he  threatens  pays  him  not  to  bring  it.     In  either 
case  an  action  in  quadruplum  lies  against  him. 


26.  Sed  furti  quidem  neo  mani- 
f  esti  actio  et  servi  oorrupti  a  ceteris, 
de  quibns  simul  loouti  samns,  eo  dif- 
fert,  quod  hm  actiones  omnimodo 
dupli  sunt :  at  illsB,  id  est  domni  in- 
jnrin  ex  leae  Aquilia  et  interdmn 
depositi,  innUatione  duplicantnr,  in 
confitentem  autem  in  simplum  dan- 
tor  :  Bed  ilia,  qn»  de  his  competit, 
qu»  rdiota  venerabilibus  locia  sunt, 
non  solum  infitiatione  duplicatur, 
sed  et  si  distulerit  relicti  solutionem, 
usque  quo  jussu  magistratuum  nos- 
trorum  conveniatur ;  in  confitentem 
▼ero  et  antequam  jussu  magistra- 
tuum conveniatur  solventem  simpli 
redditur. 


Gai.  iv.  9.  171, 

27.  Item  actio  de  eo,  quod  metus 
causa  factum  sit,  a  ceteris,  de  quibus 
-simul  locuti  sumus,  eo  dififert,  quod 
ejus  natura  tacite  continetur,  ut,  qui 
judicis  jussu  ipsam  rem  actori  resti- 
tuat,  absolvatur.  Quod  in  ceteris 
•casibus  non  ita  est,  sed  omnimodo 
quisque  in  quadruplum  condemna- 
tur,  quod  est  et  in  furti  manifesti 
Actione. 


26.  But  an  action  of  theft  not 
manifest,  and  an  action  on  account 
of  a  slave  corrupted,  differ  from  the 
others,  which  we  have  placed  under 
the  same  head,  in  that  they  are  always 
brought  for  double  the  value ;  but  the 
others,  that  is,  the  action  given  by  the 
lex  Aquilia  for  a  wrongful  injury,  and 
the  action  of  deposit  under  pressure, 
are  brought  for  the  double  value  in 
case  of  denial;  but  if  the  defendant 
confesses,  the  single  value  only  can  be 
recovered.  In  actions  brought  for 
things  given  to  sacred  places,  double 
is  recovered,  not  only  on  the  denial  of 
the  defendant,  but  also  on  payment 
being  delayed  until  a  magistrate  orders 
an  action  to  be  brought ;  but  it  is  the 
single  value  only  that  can  be  recovered, 
if  the  debt  is  acknowledged,  and  paid 
before  such  an  order  is  given. 

173;  0.  i.  3.  46.  7. 

27.  The  action  quod  mehu  causa 
differs  also  from  the  other  actions  in- 
cluded under  the  same  head,  because 
it  is  tacitly  implied  in  the  nature  of 
this  action,  that  a  defendant,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
judge,  restores  the  things  taken,  ought 
to  be  acquitted ;  in  all  the  other  actions, 
on  the  contrary,  the  defendant  is  al- 
ways condemned  to  pay  the  fourfold 
value,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  action 
of  manifest  theft 

D.  iv.  2. 14.  1,  4. 

The  actio  quod  metus  causa  was  given  to  a  person  who  had, 
while  under  constraint  from  the  fear  of  actual  or  threatened  vio- 
lence, alienated  anything,  created  real  rights,  or  entered  into  an 
obligation.  It  could  be  Drought  against  any  one  who  profited  by 
what  had  been  done.  (D.  iv.  2.  14.  3.)  "ftie  action  was,  as  the 
text  informs  us,  arbitraria.    (See  Introd.  sec.  106.) 

28.  Actionum  autem  qu»dam 
bonsB  fidei  sunt,  quiedam  stricti  juris. 
BonsB  fidei  sunt  hsB:  exempto,ven- 
dito,  locato,  conducto,  negotiorum 
gestorum,  mandati,  depositi,  pro 
socio,  tutels,  commodati,  pignera- 
ticia,  familisB  erciscimdse,  communi 
dividundo,  pnescriptis  verbis,  qua 
de  SBstimato  proponitur,  et  ea,  quee 
ex  permutatione  competit,  et  heredi- 
tatis  petitio.  Quamvis  enim  usque 
adhuc    incertum    erat,    sive    inter 


28.  Again,  some  actions  are  horue 
fidei,  some  are  stricti  juris.  Of  those 
bonsB  fidei  there  are  the  following : — 
the  actions  empti  and  venditi,  locati 
and  condtuiti,  negotiorum  gestorum; 
those  brought  on  a  mandate,  deposit^ 
partnership,  tutelage,  loan,  or  pledge ; 
the  action  familisi  erciscundss;  that 
communi  dividundo ;  the  action  pra- 
scriptis  verbis,  arising  from  a  com- 
mission to  sell  at  a  fixed  price,  or  an 
exchange;  and  the  demand  of  an  in- 
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bonfle  fidei  judioia  oonnmnoranda  sit  heritance.  For  although  it  was,  till 
fiive  non,  nostra  tamen  oonstitutio  recently,  doabtful  whether  this  last 
aperte  earn  esse  bonn  fidei  disposuit.    action    should    be    included    among 

those  bonx  Mei^  our  constitution  has 
clearly  decided  that  it  is  to  be  included 
among  them. 
GALiv.  62;  C.  iii  31.  12.  3. 

We  here  enter  on  the  fifth  division  of  actions,  that,  namely, 
according  to  the  powers  given  to  the  judge,  and  according  to 
which  they  are  divided  ink)  actionea  bonce  Jldei,  dctionea  atricti 
juris  and  actionea  a/rbitrarioB. 

In  actions  bonce  fidei,  the  words  ex  bonafide^  or  some  equiva- 
lent expression,  were  permitted  to  be  added  to  the  formula,  so  that 
the  intentio,  which  was  always  incerta,  ran,  quicquid  dare,  or 
facere,  or  proeatare  oportet  ex  bona  fide.  The  actions  in  which  this 
was  permitted  were  all  praetorian.  Justinian  here  gives  a  list  of 
them ;  and  probably,  though  not  quite  certainly,  the  list  is  meant  to 
be  a  complete  one.  The  principal  efiects  of  this  addition  to  the 
formula  were: — (1)  That  all  circumstances  tending  to  show 
dolua  malua  were  taken  into  consideration,  without  an  exception 
doli  mali  being  inserted.  (D.  xxx.  84.  5.)  (2)  Every  assistance 
which  the  consideration  of  customs  and  common  use  could  give  to 
the  determination  of  the  particular  question  was  permitted  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  judge.  (D.  xxi.  1.  31.  20.)  (3  The 
Judge  would  notice  any  counter  claims  which  the  defendant  might 
have  arising  out  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  (Qai.  iv.  63),  and  would  provide  for 
future  contingencies,  as,  e.g.,  in  an  action  pro  aodo,  he  met  the 
case  of  one  partner  having  taken  on  himself  liabilities  not  as  yet 
enforceable.  (D.  xvii.  2.  38.  pr.)  (4)  And,  lastly,  interest  was 
due  on  the  thing  withheld  from  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been 
given.     (D.  xxii.  1.  32.  2.) 

In  the  actions  atricti  Jv/ria,  the  judge  was  obliged  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  DoliLa  malua,  or  counter 
claims,  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  unless  exceptions 
were  inserted  bringing  them  before  the  notice  of  the  judge.  And 
interest  could  not  generally  be  claimed  from  before  the  time  of  the 
litia  conteatatio,  except  by  special  stipulation.  (D.  xii.  1.  31.) 
It  was  the  actions  derived  from  the  jua  civile,  i.e.  real  actions  and 
condictions,  that  were  atricti  jv/ria.  That  a  real  action  should,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  petitio  hereditatia,  be  bonce  fidei,  was  quite  an 
exception.  But  the  petitio  hereditatia  had  characteristics  which 
allied  it  with  personal  actions,  habet  prceatationea  quaadam  per- 
aonalea.  (D.  v.  3.  26.  18.)  It  could  only  be  brought  against 
those  who  possessed  an  inheritance  (1)  pro  herede,  i.e.  as  heir  or 
bonorumpoaaeaaor,  or  {2)propoaaeaaore.  Pro  poaaeaaore  poaaidet 
prcedo  qv/i  interrogatus  cur  poaaideat,  reaponaurua  ait  quia 
poaaideo,  i.e.  a  possessor  who  does  not  pretend  to  justify  his  posses- 
sion by  any  legal  title.     (D.  v.  3.  11  and  12.)     And  not  only  was 
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the  petitio  hereditatia  thus  personal  in  the  sense  of  being  limited 
to  two  classes  of  persons,  but  it  had  some  of  the  consequences  of 
a  personal  action.  Bv  it  the  plaintiff  could  recover  from  the  pos- 
sessor moneys  he  had  derived  from  the  inheritance,  and  it  could 
be  brought  against  debtors  of  the  deceased  to  make  them  pay 
what  they  owed  to  the  inheritance  in  case  these  debtors  claimed 
to  retain  their  debts  as  being  the  right  heirs.  (D.  v.  3.  18.  15 ; 
D.  V.  3.  42.)  The  jurists  had  been  cEvided  on  the  point  whether 
in  a  petitio  hereditatia  cognisance  could  be  taken  of  dolus  malus 
without  an  exceptio.  Justinian  decided  that  it  could,  the  action 
being  treated  as  one  bonce  jftdei. 

Actiones  a/rbitra/rioB  are  treated  of  in  paragr.  31. 

An  action  jyrasscriptia  verbis,  otherwise  in  factv/m  prcescriptis 
verbis,  or  dvilis  in  Yactum,  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  an 
action  in  which  at  tne  head  of  the  formula  were  placed  words 
stating  the  facts  giving  rise  to  a  contract  which  did  not  come 
under  anv  of  the  heads  of  contracts  bearing  a  particular  name.  Of 
these  actions,  which  were  always  bon^fidei  and  in  jus  conceptce, 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  text  are  only  examplea  In  the  contact 
permv4;atio,  each  party  made  a  contract  re,  i.e.  by  depositing  the 
thing  bartered  with  the  other ;  but  the  thing  given  was  not  given 
as  a  mutuv/m,  a  commodatv/m,  a  depositwm,  or  a  pignus,  and 
therefore  the  circumstances  had  to  be  stated  specially.  The  action 
de  cBstimato  was  given  when  a  thing  was  entrusted  to  another  to 
sell  for  a  certain  sum ;  the  agent  being  permitted  to  retain  all  he 
received  above  that  given,  and  to  give  back  the  thing  if  he  could 
not  obtain  the  price  fixed.  This  was  not  precisely  a  locatio,  a 
sodetas,  or  a  rnandatv/m,  and  therefore  the  action  was  given  in 
the  form  of  one  prcBScriptis  verbis.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  13.  2. 
note  4.) 

29.  Fuerat  antea  et  rei  nzorisB  29.  Formerly,  there  was  the  action 
actio  ex  bonie  fidei  jtidioiis  :  sed  rei  wcoriaBt  which  was  included  among 
cum,  pleniorem  esse  ex  stipulatu  ac-  the  actions  bonsBfidei  ;  but  finding  the 
tionem  invenientes,  omne  jus,  quod  action  ex  atipukUu  to  be  more  advan- 
res  uxoria  ante  habebat,  cimi  multis  tageous,  we  have  transferred,  but  witii 
divisionibus  in  ex  stipulatu  actionem,  many  distinctions,  to  the  action  ex 
qu»  de  dotibus  exi^endis  proponitor,  sHpuUihi,  when  given  for  therecovery  of 
transtulimus,  mento  rei  uxori»  ac-  marriage  portions,  all  the  effects  before 
tione  sublata,  ex  stipulatu,  qusB  pro  attaching  to  the  action  rei  uxorias  ;  the 
ea  introducta  est,  naturam  bonn  actio  rei  Moorim  being  then  reasonably 
fidei  judidi  tantum  in  exactione  done  away  Wiethe  action  ea;«(fpiila^ii^ 
dotis  meruit,  ut  bons  fidei  sit.  Sed  by  which  it  is  replaced,  naturally  as- 
et  tacitam  ei  dedimus  hypothecam :  sumed  the  character  of  an  action  bWMB 
praBferri  autem  aliis  creditoribus  in  ykiet,  but  assumed  it  only  when  broujght 
hypothecis  tunc  censuimus,  cum  i^sa  for  the  recovei^y  of  a  marriage  portion, 
mulier  de  dote  sua  exi>eriatur,  cujus  We  have  also  given  the  wife  an  implied 
solius  providentia  hoc  induximus.         mortgage,  but  when  we  prefer  her  to 

mortgagees,  we  do  so  only  whenever 
she  herself  sues  for  her  marriage  por- 
tion.   For  it  is  to  her  personaUy  that 
we  grant  the  privilege. 
D.  iv.  6.  8;  0,  v.  13;  0.  viii  18.  12.  1. 
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In  order  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  a  marriage  portion  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  marria^,  the  actio  rei  uxoricB  was  given  ; 
but  sometimes  the  wife  or  other  person  entitled  (Bk.  ii  Tit.  7.  8 
note),  not  content  with  the  remedy,  stipulated  with  the  husband 
for  the  restitution,  and  thus  secured  tiie  power  of  bringing  an 
action  ex  atipuUUu. 

In  the  actio  rei  uxorice,  which  was  an  action  bonce  fidei,  the 
husband  could,  for  different  reasons,  make  certain  deductions  in 
his  restitution  of  the  do8.  He  had  three  yeara  in  which  to  make 
restitution  by  thirds  of  all  things  qv/B  nwmero,  pondere,  men- 
aurave  constant;  he  could  oppose  to  the  action  the  beneficium 
competenticBf  that  is,  he  was  onlv  condemned  to  pay  quantum 
jacere  potest;  and  he  could  deauct  the  useful  as  well  as  the 
necessary  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  managing  the  dotal  pro- 
perty.* {Sefi  paragr.  37.)  The  wife  could  not  transmit  the  action 
to  her  heirs,  and  if  her  husband  was  deceased,  and  she  had 
benefited  by  his  testament,  she  could  not  both  accept  the  ptt 
under  the  t^tament,  and  also  ask  for  the  restitution  of  her  portion, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  either  the  one  advantage  or  the  other. 
(Ulp.  Reg.  6.  6.  et  seq.) 

None  of  these  drawbacks  attended  the  action  ex  stipulatu. 
There  could  be  no  deductions,  no  delay  in  pajonent,  no  regard  to 
the  husband's  power  to  pay.  The  action  passed  to  the  heirs  of  the 
wife,  and  she  could  take,  in  addition,  anything  given  her  by  her 
husband's  testament. 

Justinian  united  the  two  actions  into  one.  However  the  dos 
might  have  been  given,  and  whether  there  had  really  been  any 
stipulation  to  restore  it,  a  tacita  stipulatio  was,  in  every  case,  to 
be  supposed.  The  actio  rei  uxorice  was  to  be  abolished,  and  all 
actions  for  the  restitution  of  a  marriage  portion  to  be  brought  ex 
stipulatu.  But  then,  this  action  was  treated  as  one  bonce  fidei^ 
and  produced  most  of  the  advantages  which  the  husbana  had 
enjoyed  under  the  actio  rei  uxorice.  He  had  a  year  in  which  to 
restore  all  moveables  ;  he  could  claim  the  beneficium  competentice, 
and  might  deduct  the  necessary  expenses  he  had  been  put  to. 
(See  paragr.  37.)  Lastly,  in  order  to  make  the  position  of  the 
wife  more  secure,  Justinian  gave  her  an  implied  mortgage  on  the 
effects  of  her  husband,  taking  priority  over  all  other  incumbrances 
— a  privilege,  however,  personal  to  herself.    (C.  v.  13.  1.) 

30.  In  bonsB  fidei  autem  jndiciis  80.  In  all  actions  bonx  fidei  full 

libera  potestas  permitti  videtur  jn-  power  is  given  to  the  judge  to  deter- 

dici  ex  bono  et   equo  flBstimandi,  mine,  according  to  the  rules  of  equity, 

quantum  actori  restitui  debeat.    In  how  much  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 

quo  et  illud  continetur,  ut,  si  quid  plaintiff ;  whence  it  follows  that  when 

invicem  actorem  pnestare  oporteat,  the  plaintiff  also  is  found  to  be  indebted 

eo  compensato,  in  reliquum  is,  cum  to  the  defendant,  the  debtor  oueht  to 

quo  actum  est,  condemnari  debeat.  be  allowed  to  set  off  the  sum  due  to 

Sed  et  in  strictis  judiciis  ex  rescripto  him,  and  to  be  condemned  only  to  pay 

divi  Marci  opposita  doU  mali  excep-  the  difference.    Even  in  actions  airieti 

tione  compensatio  inducebatur.   Sed  jwris,  a  rescript  of  the  Emp«ror  Marcus 

nostra   constitutio    eas    compensa-  permitted  a  set-off  to  be  ''claimed,  by 
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opposixig  ihe  exception  of  iraad ;  bat 
our  coxistitatioii,  when  the  debt  dne 
to  the  defendant  is  evident,  has  given 
a  greater  latitade  to  daims  of  set-off; 
for  now  actions,  real  or  personal,  or  of 
whatever  kind,  are  ipso  jure  reduced 

^ ^ ,    by  the  claim,  with  the  exception  only 

ne  sub  pnetextu  compensationis  de-    of  the  action  of  deposit,  against  which 
positanun  rerom  quis  ezactione  de-    we  have  judged  it  highly  improper  to 

permit  any  claim  of  set-off  to  be  made, 
lest  under  this  pretence  any  one  should 
be  fraudulently   prevented  from  re- 
covering the  thing  deposited. 
Gaz.  iv.  61;  0.  iv.  3L  14.  pr.  and  1;  C.  iv.  34.  11. 

The  subject  of  compenaatio  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  under 
paragr.  39. 


tiones,  quflB  jure  aperio  nituntur, 
latins  introduxit,  ut  aotiones  ipso 
jure  minuant  sive  in  rem  sive  per- 
sonates sive  alias  quascumque,  ex- 
cepta  sola  depositi  actions,  cui 
atiquid  compensationis  nomine  op- 
poni  satis  impium  esse  credidimus, 


mudetur. 


8L  Some  actions,  again,  are  called 
arbitrary,  as  depending  upon  the  ar- 
bitrium  of  the  judge.  In  these,  if  the 
defendant  does  not,  on  the  order  of 
the  judge,  give  the  satisfaction  awarded 
by  the  judge,  and  either  restore,  ex- 
hibit, or  pay  the  thing,  or  give  up  a 
slave  that  has  committed  an  injury,  he 
ought  to  be  condemned.  Of  these  ar- 
bitrary actions  some  are  real  and  some 
personal :  real,  as  the  actions  Publi- 
ciana,  Serviana  as  to  the  property  of 
a  farmer,  and  ^uan-ServianOy  also 
called  hypothecarta;  personal,  as  those 
by  which  a  suit  is  commenced  on  ac- 
count of  something  done  through  fear 
or  fraud,  and  that  oy  which  something 
is  sought  which  was  promised  to  be 
paid  at  a  particular  place.  The  action 
ad  exhibendum  also  depends  on  the  av' 
&t^um  of  the  judge.  In  these  actions, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  the  judge 
may  determine,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  the  satis^tion 
which  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive. 
4.  4.  1;  D.  XX.  1.  16.  3;  D.  iv.  3.  18. 

In  the  actionea  arbitrarioB  the  judge  was  instructed  only  to 
condemn  the  defendant  in  a  sum  of  money,  if  he  did  not  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  plaintiff,  supposing  that  demand  was  well 
founded.  When,  therefore,  the  judge  had  ascertained  the  validity 
of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  he  issued  an  order  (arbitrivm)  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  at  the  same  time  condemned  him  to  pay,  in  case  of 
his  refusal,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  value  of  what  was  claimed, 
quanti  ea  res  erit.  This  was  fixed,  if  the  defendant,  when  ordered 
to  restore  a  thing,  had  fraudulently  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
restore  it,  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  wno  stated  on  his  oath  (D. 
xii.  3.  5)  the  amount  he  considered  fairly  due  to  him  as  compen- 
sation ;  otherwise  the  jvdex  fixed  the  amount  according  to  the 


8L  Pneterea  quasdam  actiones 
arbitrarias,  id  est  ex  arbitrio  judicis 
pendentes,  appellamus,  in  quibus 
nisi  arbitrio  ]udicis  is,  cum  quo 
agitur,  acton  satisfaciat,  veluti  rem 
restituat  vel  exhibeat  vel  solvat  vel 
ex  noxali  causa  servum  dedat,  con- 
denmari  debeat.  Sed  ist»  actiones 
tam  in  rem  quam  in  personam  in- 
veniuntur.  In  rem  veluti  Publiciana, 
Serviana  de  rebus  coloni,  quasi 
Serviana,  qam  etiam  hjmothecaria 
vocatur :  in  personam  veluti  quibus 
de  eo  agitur,  quod  aut  metus  causa 
aut  dolo  malo  factum  esi^  item  qua 
id,  quod  certo  loco  promissum  est, 
petitur.  Ad  exhibendum  quoque 
actio  ex  arbitrio  judiei^  pendet.  In 
his  enim  actionibus  et  ceteris  simili- 
buB  permittitur  judici  ex  bono  et 
squo  secundum  cuj  usque  rei,  de  qua 
actum  est,  naturam  ABStimare,  quem- 
admodum  actori  satisfieri  oporteat 


D.  vi.  1. 18  ;  D.  iv.  2. 14.  4 ;  D.  xiiL 
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circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  at  any  rate  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
the  Tnanua  militcms  was  employed,  by  the  direction  of  the  judge, 
to  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession,  when  the  defendant  had  the  thing 
in  nis  possession  and  would  not  give  it  up.    (D.  vi.  1.  68.) 

Actions  in  rem  were  enforced  by  being  made  arbitrcmcB,  and 
all  actions  in  rem  were  so  enforced.  (See  Tit.  17.  2.)  In  real 
actions  the  satisfaction  ordered  by  the  judge  was  to  restore  the 
thing.  In  the  actio  Serviana  and  the  actio  quaai-Serviana,  the 
a/rbitrium  was  alternative,  and  the  defendant  was  ordered  either 
to  pay  the  debt  or  to  give  up  the  thing  pledged,  and  in  default 
was  condemned  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  thing  pledged. 
(D.  XX.  1.  16.  3.)  It  is  to  this  case  that  the  words  '  vet  aolvat ' 
in  the  text  refer.  When  the  thing  claimed  was  restored,  the  con- 
demnatio  might  still  be  made  available  for  the  fructus.  (D. 
vi.  1.  68.)  Among  personal  actions,  those  quod  metue  causa,  de 
dole  Tnalo,  and  (id  exhibendum  were  arbitrarice,  because  they 
were  brought  virtually  to  have  something  restored  or  exhibited. 
The  action  de  eo  quod  certo  loco  promiaaum  eat  was  made 
a/rbitraria,  for  the  peculiar  reason  mentioned  below. 

'  With  respect  to  tne  a^tio  quod  metua  cauaa,  see  paragr.  25 
and  27.  The  oofio  de  dolo  malo  was  given  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  dolus  malua,  but  only  when  there  was  no  other 
means  of  avoiding  them  (D.  iv.  8.  1.  1) ;  it  was  in  aimplum;  it 
subjected  the  defendant,  if  condemned,  to  infamy,  and  had  to  be* 
brought  within  a  year.    (D.  iv.  3.  29.) 

^  will  be  found  from  Tit.  12.  2,  in  every  action  the  defendant 
was  to  be  absolved  if,  before  sentence  was  given,  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  plaintiff 

Quaidj  quod  certo  loco  promiaavAn  eat,  petitwr.  When  a 
contract  was  made  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  payment  should  be 
made  at  a  particular  place,  the  creditor  could  not  demand  pay- 
ment anywhere  else.  If  he  did,  he  asked  for  more  than  was 
his  due,  and  was  subject  to  the  consequences  of  a  plua-petitio. 
(See  paragr.  38.)  Supposing,  indeed,  the  action  brought  on  the 
obligation  was  one  bov<Bfide%,  or  had  an  intentio  incerta,  as  being 
for  an  undetermined  object,  then,  as  the  judge  would  take  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  allow  the  defendant 
the  benefit  of  whatever  difference  being  sued  in  a  wroi^  place 
could  be  supposed  to  make  to  him,  the  consequence  of  this  plus- 
petitio  would  be  immaterial.  But  if  the  action  was  atrictijuria 
and  for  a  thing  certain,  the  plaintiff  could  not  have  brought  it  else- 
where than  in  the  place  named  without  incurring  the  conseouences 
of  a  plua-petitio,  had  not  the  praetor  come  to  his  reUef  and  given 
him  the  actio  a/rbitra/ria  mentioned  in  the  text.  By  this  action 
the  creditor  was  allowed  to  sue  in  a  place  other  than  that  agreed 
upon,  but  theprsBtor  compensated  the  debtor  by  giving  him  an 
advantage.  The  action  was  made  arbitra/ria,  and  the  debtor  was 
ordered  to  pay  what  the  creditor  claimed,  or  to  give  security  that 
it  would  be  paid  in  the  place  where  due.  If  he  did  not  do  this, 
then  in  the  condemnatio  the  judex  fixed  an  amount  in  which  the 
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82.  Curare  antem  debet  judex,  ut 
omnimodo,  qnantum  possibile  ei  sit, 
certsB  pecunie  vel  rei  sententiam 
ferat,  emam  si  de  incerta  quantitate 
apud  emn  actum  est 

Gai.  iv.  48,  6: 


advantage  it  might  have  been  to  the  debtor  to  have  paid  in  the 
particular  place  was  taken  into  consideration.  (See  paragr.  33.) 
The  prsBtor,  however,  perhaps  only  allowed  the  creditor  to  take 
advantage  of  this  action  if  the  defendant  absented  himself  from 
the  place  where  the  payment  ought  to  have  been  made  (D.  xiiL  4. 
1),  and  then  the  creditor  could  bring  this  action  either  at  Rome 
or  in  any  place  where  the  defendant  had  a  domicile,  or  in  any  place 
where  the  defendant  consented  to  appear.     (D.  v.  1.  19.  4.) 

82.  A  judge  ought,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  take  care  that  his  sentence 
awards  a  thing  or  sum  certain,  even 
though  the  claim  submitted  to  him 
may  have  been  for  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity. 
I;  C.  vu.  4.  17. 

CertoB  pecunioB  vel  rei.  Before  the  formulary  system  the 
judgment  might  be  either  to  give  a  thing  or  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money.  Under  the  formulary  system  the  covdemnatio  was 
always  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  (Gai.  iv.  48.)  Under  the  system 
of  judicia  extr<wrdinaria  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  law,  and 
the  condemVrOtio  might  be  not  only  for  a  cei-tain  sum  of  money, 
but  also  for  any  other  definite  thing,  that  thus  the  object  of 
the  demand  might  be  directly  obtained. 

83.  Si  quis  agens  in  intentione 
sua  plus  complezus  fuerit,  quam  ad 
eum  pertinet^  causa  cadebat,  id  est 
rem  amittebat,  nee  facile  in  integ- 
rum a  prflBtore  restituebatur,  nisi 
nunor  erat  viginti  quinque  annis. 
Huic  enim  sicut  in  alus  causis  causa 
cognita  succurrebatur,  si  lapsus 
juventute  fuerat,  ita  et  in  hac  causa 
succurri  solitum  erat  Sane  si  tam 
magna  causa  justi  errorisintervenie- 
bat,  ut  etiam  constantissimus  quis- 
que  labi  posset,  etiam  majori  viginti 
quinque  annis  succurrebatur :  veluti 
si  quis  totum  legatum  petierit,  post 
deinde  prolati  raerint  codicilli,  qui- 
bus  aut  pars  legati  adempta  sit  aut 
quibusdam  aliis  legata  data  sint,  quie 
efficiebant,  ut  plus  petisse  videretur 
petitor  quam  dodrantem,  ad  quem 
ideo  lege  Falcidia  legata  minueban- 
tur.  Plus  autem  quattuor  modis 
petitur:  re,  tempore,  loco,  causa. 
Be :  Teluti  si  quis  pro  decem  aureis, 
qui  ei  debebantur,  viginti  petierit,  aut 
si  is,  cujus  ex  parte  res  est,  totam 
eam  vel  majore  ex  parte  suam  esse 
intenderit  Tempore :  veluti  si  quis 
ante  diem  vel  ante  condicionem  pe- 
tierit. Qua  ratione  enim  qui  tardius 
solvit,  quam  solvere  deberet,  minus 
solvere  intellegitur,  eadem  ratione. 


38.  Formerly,  if  a  plaintiff  claimed 
in  his  intentio  more  than  his  due,  he 
failed  in  his  action,  that  is,  he  lost  the 
thing  owing  to  him,  nor  was  it  easy  for 
him  to  get  reinstated  by  the  pnetor 
unless  he  was  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years ;  for  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases,  in  which  aid  was  given  on 
good  ground  for  it  being  proved,  it  was 
usual  to  aid  the  plaintiff  if  it  appeared 
that  he  had  made  an  error  owing  to  his 
youth.  If,  however,  the  reasons  which 
betrayed  him  into  the  mistake  were 
such  as  might  have  misled  the  most 
careful  man,  relief  was  given  even  to 
persons  of  full  age.  For  example,  if  a 
legatee  had  demanded  his  whole  legacy, 
and  codicils  were  afterwards  promiced 
by  which  a  part  of  it  was  taken  away* 
or  new  legacies  given  to  other  persons, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have 
demanded  more  than  the  three-fourtha 
to  which  the  legacies  were  reduced  by 
the  lex  Falcidia,  A  man  may  demand 
more  than  what  is  due  to  mm  in  four 
ways — in  respect  to  the  thing,  to  the 
time,  to  the  place,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances. In  respect  to  the  thing,  a» 
when  the  plamtifi^  instead  of  ten  aureiy 
which  are  due  to  him,  demands  twenty ; 
or  if,  although  owner  of  but  part  of 
some  particular  thing,  he  claims  the. 
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qui  prsemature  petit,  plus  petere 
videttir.  Loco  plus  petitur,  veluti 
cum  quia  id,  quod  certo  loco  sibi 
stipulatus  est,  alio  loco  petit  sine 
commemoratione  illius  loci,  in  quo 
sibi  dan  stipulatus  f uerit :  verbi 
gratia  si  is,  qui  ita  stipulatus  fuerit 
'  Epbesi  dare  spondes  ?  '  BomsB  pure 
intendat  dari  sibi  oportere.  Ideo 
autem  plus  petere  inteUegitur,  quia 
utilitatem,  quam  babuit  promissor, 
si  Epbesi  solveret,  adimit  ei  pura 
intentione :  propter  quam  causam 
alio  loco  petenti  arbitnuria  actio  pro- 
ponitur,  in  qua  scilicet  ratio  babetur 
utilitatis,  quse  promissori  competi* 
turafuisset,  siilloloco  solveret.  Qusb 
utilitas  plerumque  in  meroibus 
maxima  invenitur,  yeluti  vino,  oleo, 
frumento,  qu»  per  singulas  regiones 
diversa  babent  pretia :  sed  et  pe- 
cunisB  numeratsB  non  in  omnibus 
regionibus  sub  iisdem  usuris  fener- 
antur.  Si  quis  tamen  Epbesi  petat, 
id  est  eo  loco  petat,  quo,  ut  sibi  de- 
tur,  stipulatus  est,  pura  aotione 
recte  agit :  idque  etiam  preetor 
monstrat,  scilicet  quia  utilitas  sol- 
vendi  salva  est  promissori.  Huic 
autem,  qui  loco  plus  petere  inteUe- 
gitur, proximus  est  is,  qui  causa 
plus  petit:  ut  ecce  si  quis  ita 
a  te  stipulatus  sit  'bominem  Sti« 
chxmi  aut  decern  aureos  dare  spon- 
des ?  *  deinde  alterutrum  petat,  vel- 
uti bominem  tantum  aut  decem 
aureos  tantunL  Ideo  autem  plus 
petere  inteUegitur,  quia  in  eo  genere 
stipulationis  promissoris  est  electio, 
utrum  pecuniam  an  bominem  solvere 
malit:  qm  igitur  pecxmiam  tantum 
vel  hommem  tantum  sibi  dari  opor- 
tere intendit,  eripit  electionem  ad- 
versario  et  eo  modo  suam  quidem 
meliorem  condicionem  facit,  adver- 
sarii  vero  sui  deteriorem.  Qua  de 
causa  talis  in  ea  re  prodita  est  actio, 
ut  quis  intendat,  bominem  Stiobum 
aut  aureos  decem  sibi  dari  oportere, 
id  est  ut  eodem  modo  peteret,  quo 
stipulatus  est.  Prseterea  si  quis 
generaJiter  bominem  stipulatus  sit 
et  specialiter  Stichum  petat,  aut 
generaUter  vinum  stipulatus,  specia- 
nter  Campanum  petat,  aut  generali- 
ter  purpuram  stipulatus  sit,  deinde 
speciaUter  Tyriam  petat:  plus  pe- 
tere inteUegitur,  quia  electionem 
adversario  tolHt,  cui  stipulationis 
jure  Uberum  fuit  aUud  solvere,  quam 
quod  peteretur.     Quin  etiam  Ucet 


wbole,  or  a  greater  sbare  tban  be  is 
entitled  to.  In  respect  to  time,  as 
wben  tbe  plaintiff  makes  bis  demand 
before  the  day  of  payment,  or  before 
the  performance  of  a  condition ;  for 

i'ust  as  be  who  does  not  pay  so  soon  as 
le  ought  is  held  to  pay  less  than  he 
ought,  so  whoever  makes  his  demand 
prematurely,  demands  more  than  his 
due.  In  respect  to  place,  as  when  any 
person  sues  in  another  place  for  some- 
thing stipulated  to  be  deUvered  at  a 
particular  place,  without  mentioning 
the  place  fixed  by  the  stipulation ;  for 
example,  if,  having  stipulated  in  these 
words,  'Do  you  promise  to  give  at 
Ephesus  ? '  any  one  should  afterwards 
bring  an  action  at  Bome,  merely  stat- 
ing wat  the  defendant  ought  to  give. 
Li  this  case  the  plaintiff  would  demand 
more  than  his  due,  as  he  would,  by  his 
intentio  thus  conceived  simply,  deprive 
the  promissor  of  the  advantage  he 
might  have  in  paying  at  Ephesus.  And 
it  is  thus  that  a  plaintiff  suing  in  a 
place  different  from  that  agreed  on,  has 
provided  for  him  an  arbitrary  action 
in  which  aUowance  is  made  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  debtor  might  have 
reaped  from  paying  his  debt  in  the 
place  agreed  on.  This  advantage  is 
generaUy  found  to  be  most  consider- 
able in  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
as  in  wine,  oU,  com,  of  which  the  price 
differs  in  different  places.  Money  it- 
self, again,  is  not  lent  everywhere  at 
the  same  interest.  But  if  a  man  brings 
his  action  at  EphesuB,that  i8,at  the  place 
fixed  by  the  stipulation,  he  may  validly 
bring  an  action  without  mention  of  the 
place  agreed  on  for  payment :  and  this 
the  prsBtor,  too,  points  out,  because  aU 
the  advantage  the  debtor  wiU  have  in 
paying  at  the  particular  place  is  secured 
to  him.  In  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances, he  who  demands  more  than  his 
due  in  this  way  approaches  very  nearly 
to  him  who  demands  more  than  his  due 
in  respect  of  place ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
any  one  stipulates  thus  with  you,  '  Do 
you  promise  to  give  either  your  slave 
Stichus  or  ten  aurei  f  *  and  then  de- 
mands either  the  slave  only,  or  the 
monev  onlv.  He  would  in  this  case 
be  held  to  have  demanded  more  than 
his  due,  because  in  such  a  stipulation 
the  promissor  has  the  right  to  choose 
whether  he  wiU  give  the  slave  or  the 
money.  He,  therefore,  who  claims 
either  the  money  only,  or  the  slave 
only,  takes  away  nis  adversary's  power 
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vilisdmnm  tat,  qnod  qnis  petot,  ni- 
failo  minus  plus  petere  intellegitnr, 
quia  B«pe  aooimt,  at  promiBSori 
mciliuB  sit  illnd  solvere,  quod  ma- 
joris  pretii  est.  Sed  h»o  qnidem 
antea  in  osu  fnerant.  Postea  antem 
lex  Zenonianaet  nostra  rem  coar- 
tavit»  et  si  qnidem  tempore  pins 
fuerit  petitnm,  quid  statni  oportet, 
Zenonis  diy»  memorisB  loqnitnr 
constitutio:  sin  antem  qnantitate 
yel  alio  modo  plus  fuerit  petitnm, 
omne,  si  quid  forte  damnum  nt  in 
sportulis  ex  hao  causa  aociderit  ei, 
contra  quem  plus  petitum  fuerit, 
commissa  tripHcondemnatidne,  sicut 
supra  diTimua,  puniatur. 


Gai.  iv.  53. ;  D.  iv.  4. 1.  1;  D.  iv. 


of  choice,  and  thus  makes  his  own  con- 
dition better,  and  that  of  his  adver- 
sary worse ;  and  accordingly  an  action 
has  been  provided  by  which  in  such 
a  case  the  plaintiff  maintains  that  either 
the  slave  Stichus  ought  to  be  given 
him,  or  the  money,  and  thus  makes  a 
demand  in  conformity  with  the  stipu- 
lation. So,  too,  if  a  man  stipulates 
generaUv  that  a  slave,  or  wine,  or 
purple  DC  given  him,  and  afterwards 
sues  for  the  slave  Stichus,  the  wine  of 
Campania,  the  purple  of  Tyre,  he  is  held 
to  demand  more  wan  his  due,  for  he 
thus  takes  the  power  of  election  from 
his  adversary,  to  whom  it  was  open  by 
the  terms  of  the  stipulation  to  pay 
something  different  from  what  is  de- 
manded. Nay,  even  if  the  thing 
actually  sued  for  is  the  least  valuable 
of  its  kind,  yet  the  plaintiff  is  held  to 
claim  more  than  his  due,  because  it  is 
often  easier  for  the  debtor  to  pay  a 
thing  of  greater  value.  Such  was  the 
law  formerly  in  use.  But  considerable 
limitations  have  been  imposed  on  its 
operation  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  and  by  our  own.  If 
more  than  is  due  is  demanded  in  re- 
spect of  time,  the  constitution  of  Zeno 
of  glorious  memory  decides  what  must 
be  done;  if  in  respect  of  quantity,  or 
in  any  other  way,  then  the  plaintiff  is 
to  be  punished,  as  we  have  said  above, 
by  having  to  pay  a  sum  triple  the 
amount  oi  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
defendant,  for  example,  by  increased 
court  fees. 
6.  L  1;  D.  xiiL  4;  C.  iiL  10. 1,  2. 


Under  the  system  oiformuUe,  e^  plua-petitio  or  plwrie-petitio 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  plaintiff  fail  entirely  in  an  actio 
atricti  jwria,  when  the  error  was  in  the  intentio,  and  the  intentio 
was  for  a  thing  certain.  Supposing  this  were  the  case,  as  the 
formula  would  run  ai  paret  decern  nummoa,  <kc.,  condemna,  ai 
n&n  abaolve,  then,  if  the  defendant  owed  only  nine  nv/nrnii^  he  did 
not  owe  ten,  and  so  iYie  judex  could  not  condemn  him.  The  plain- 
tiff failed,  and  having  once  come  in  jvdicio,  the  litia  conteatatio 
operated  as  a  novation  of  the  cause  of  action  (see  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29. 
3  note),  and,  his  original  daim  being  thus  cut  away,  he  was  left 
entirely  without  remedy,  and  could  take  na  further  proceedings  to 
enforce  his  demand. 

Of  course,  if  the  demand  was  for  a  thing  uncertain,  there 
could  be  no  plua-petitio  in  this  sense.  If  there  was  an  error  in 
the  demonatratio,  the  plaintiff  was  not  at  all  prejudiced.  If 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  cofidemnatio,  making  it  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  defendant  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  was  the 
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defendant  who  would  be  prejudiced ;  but  the  prsetor  would  grant 
a  new  formula,  and  so  rectify  the  mistake.  (See  Gai.  iv.  53-60, 
reading  in  67,  aed  (reus  cum)  ini^iu(mi  formulamfi  acceperit) 

Under  the  system  of  the  judicia  eostrcuyrdina/ria  a  plvs-petitio 
would  mean  any  daim  in  excess  contained  in  the  libetlus  eonven- 
tionia.  The  text  informs  us  of  the  mode  in  which  such  a  mistake 
or  misstatement  was  punished  when  the  plue-petiiio  was  not  one 
tempore.  If  the  plua-petitio  was  tempore,  i.e.  if  the  plaintiff  sued 
before  the  proper  time,  he  was  condemned  by  the  constitution  of 
Zeno  (G.  iii.  10.  1)  to  wait  double  the  time  he  ought  originally  to 
have  waited,  and,  on  renewing  the  action,  to  reimburse  the  de- 
fendant all  expenses  he  might  have  been  put  to  by  the  action 
improperly  brought. 

Sicut  supra  diximua  refers  to  the  case  of  the  da/mnum  being 
the  exaction  of  a  larger  fee  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  as  men- 
tioned in  paragr.  24. 

84.  Si  minus  in  intentione  com-  84.  If  a  plaintiff  inolndeB  less  in  his 

plexus  fuerit  actor,  quam  ad  eum  inientio  thui  he  has  a  claim  to,  de- 

pertineret,  veluti  si,  cum  ei  decem  manding,  for  instance,  only  five  aurei 

deberentur,  quinque  sibi  dari  opor-  when  ten  are  due,  or  the  half  of  an 

tere  intendeiit,  aut  cum  totus  fundus  estate  when  the  whole  belongs  to  him, 

ejus  esset,  partem  dimidiam  suam  he  runs  no  risk ;  for  the  judge  may,  by 

esse  petieri^  sine  peiiculo  agit:  in  the  constitution  of  Zeno  of  glorious 

reliquum  enim  nihilo  minus  judex  memory,  condenm  in  the  same  action 

adversarium  in  eodem  judicio  con-  the  defendant  to  pay  the  remainder  of 

demnat  ex  constitutione  divie  me-  what  is  due  to  the  plaintifil 
mori»  Zenonis. 

Qal  iv.  66 ;  C.  iii  10.  L  8. 

Under  the  prsetorian  system,  a  plaintiff  who  claimed  a  less 
amount  than  was  really  due  to  him,  could  bring  another  action 
for  the  surplus  if  he  waited  until  another  prsator  came  into  office. 
(Gai.  iv.  56.)  Zeno  allowed  the  judex  to  add  the  surplus  in  con- 
demning the  defendant. 

35.  Si  quis  aliud  pro  alio  inten-  35.  When  a  plaintiff  demands  one 
dent,  nihil  eum  penclitari  placet,  thing  instead  of  another,  he  inciurs  no 
sed  in  eodem  judicio  cognita  veri-  risk.  For  if  he  discovers  the  truth, 
tate  errorem  suum  corrigere  ei  per-  he  is  allowed  to  correct  his  mistake  in 
mittimus,  veluti  si  is,  qui  hominem  the  same  action ;  as  if  he  should  de- 
Stichum  petere  deberet,  Erotem  pe-  mand  the  slave  Eros  instead  of  Btichus, 
tierit,  aut  si  quis  ex  testamento  sibi  or  should  claim  as  due  by  virtue  of  a 
dari  oportere  intenderit,  quod  ex  testament  what  is  really  due  upon  a 
stipulatu  debetur.  stipulation. 

Gal  iii.  65. 

In  the  time  of  Gains,  a  plaintiff  who  demanded  one  thing  in- 
stead of  another,  lost  the  action,  but  could  recover  the  thing  really- 
due  in  a  subsequent  action.  Justinian  permitted  the  mistake  to 
be  retrieved  in  the  same  action,  as  the  text  informs  us. 

36.  Sunt  prsterea  quasdam  ac-  36.  There  are,  again,  certain  actions 
tiones,  quibus  non  solidum,  quod  by  which  we  do  not  always  sue  for  the 
debetur  nobis,  persequimur,  sed  whole  of  what  is  due  to  us,  but  som.e- 
^modo  solidum  oonsequimur,  modo  times  for  the  whole,  sometimes  for  less. 
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minus.  Ut  eooe  si  in  peonlium  filii 
servive  af^^amus :  nam  i,  non  minna 
in  peoulio  sit,  quam  perseqiiimiir,  in 
solidmn  pater  dominosve  oondem- 
natnr:  si  vero  minus  inveniatur, 
eatenuB  condenmat  judex,  quatenus 
in  peoulio  sit.  Quemadmodum  au« 
tern  peoulium  intellegi  debeat,  suo 
ordine  proponemus. 


For  example,  when  a  suit  is  brought 
so  as  to  form  a  daim  against  the  peou- 
Hum  of  a  son  or  a  slaye,  then,  if  the 
peeulittm  is  sufficient  to  answer  the 
demand,  the  father  or  master  is  con- 
demned to  pay  the  whole  debt ;  but  if 
itke  peculium  is  not  sufficient,  he  is 
condemned  to  pay  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  peculium.  We  will  hereafter 
explain,  in  its  prop^  place,  how  the 
pecidtum  is  to  be  estimated. 
C.  iv.  26. 12. 

We  here  enter  on  another  division  of  actions,  according  to 
which  actions,  by  which  the  whole  of  what  was  due  was  obtained, 
are  distinguished  from  those  by  which  sometimes  the  whole,  some- 
times less  than  the  whole,  of  what  was  due  was  obtained. 

Silo  ordine ;  see  next  Title. 


37.  Item  si  de  dote  judioio  mu- 
lier  agat,  placet,  eatenus  maritum 
condemnari  debere,  quatenus  f acere 
possit,  id  est  quatenus  facultates 
ejus  patiuntur .  Itaque  si  dotis  quan- 
titati  concurrant  facultates  ejus,  in 
soUdum  damnatur :  si  minus,  in  tan- 
tum,  quantum  f acere  potest.  Propter 
retentionem  quoque  dotis  repetitio 
minuitur:  nam  oh  impensas  in  res 
dotales  factas  marito  retentio  con- 
cessa  est,  quia  ipso  jure  necessariis 
sumptibus  dos  minuitur,  sicut  ex 
latioribus  digestorum  libris  cognos- 
cere  licet. 


D.  xxiv.  3. 12, 


37.  Thus,  too,  if  a  wife  brings  an 
action  for  the  restitution  of  her  doa, 
the  husband  must  be  condemned  to 
pay  only  as  far  as  he  is  able,  i.e.  as 
far  as  his  means  permit.  Therefore, 
if  his  means  admit  of  his  paying  the 
whole  amount  of  the  doB  he  is  con- 
demned to  pay  the  whole ;  if  not,  he 
must  pay  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  power 
to  pay.  The  claim  of  a  wife  for  the 
restitution  of  her  doB  may  also  be 
lessened  by  the  husband  havmg  a  ri^ht 
to  retain  something ;  for  the  husband  is 
permitted  to  retain  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  expenses  he  has  incurred  upon  the 
things  given,  since  the  marriage  portion 
is  by  law  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
all  necessary  expenses,  as  may  be  seen 
in  fuller  detail  in  the  Digest. 
14;  D.  XXV.  L  6. 

The  privilege  of  having  the  ccmdefmnatio  reduced,  duntaoMU 
in  id  quatenus  f acere  'potest^' \a.  of  being  condemned  only  in 
an  amount  which  he  could  pay  without  bemg  reduced  to  a  state 
of  destitution  (D.  L  17. 173.  pr.),  a  privilege  cafied  by  the  commen- 
tators the  hefMJicivi/in,  campetentice^  was  accorded  to  the  defendant 
in  several  other  cases  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text  and  in 
the  next  paragraph  and  in  paragr.  40.  We  may  instance  the 
case  of  one  brother  sued  by  another,  and  every  case  arising 
between  man  and  wife,  except  claims  grounded  on  delicts.  (D. 
xlii.  1.  20.)  This  privilege  was  always  personal,  and  did  not  avail 
either  heirs  or  sureties. 

If  the  debtor  subsequently  had  funds,  he  had  to  pay  what 
under  the  benefidwm  competentice  he  left  unpaid.  (C.  v.  18.  8.) 
In  calculating  how  much  the  debtor  could  pay,  account  was 
only  taken  of  what  he  possessed,  without  deduction  for  what  he 
owed,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the  donor,  who  might  deduct  hia 
debts.    (D.  xlii  1.  19.) 
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Propter  retentianem  dotia.  The  husband  might  deduct  the 
amount  of  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  management 
of  the  property  constituting  the  marriage  portion.  If  the  ex- 
penses nad  been  only  promably  and  not  necessarily  incurred, 
that  is,  were  utiUa,  and  not  necesaaricB,  Justinian  only  allowed  the 
husband  to  bring  an  actio  mandaii,  or  an  actio  negotiortum  ges- 
tonum,  to  reimburse  himself ;  whereas,  previously,  he  had  l^en 
able  to  deduct  such  expenses  as  well  as  those  thieit  were  nscea- 
saricB,    (D.  L  16.  79;  C.  v.  18. 1.  6.) 

38.  Sedetsiqmsotimpajrentesao  38.  If  any  person  sues  his  ascendant 
patronove  agat,  item  si  socins  cmn  or  patron,  or  one  partner  saes  another 
socio  jadido  sooietatis  agat,  non  plus  in  an  action  of  purtnership,  he  cannot 
actor  conseqnitnr,  qoam  adversarins  obtain  a  greater  stun  than  his  adver- 
ejus  facere  potest.  Idem  est,  si  qois  sary  is  able  to  pay.  It  is  the  same 
ex  donatione  sua  conveniatur.  when  a  donor  is  sued  for  his  gift 

D.  xliL  1.  16, 19. 

39.  Ck)mp6nsationes  quoqne  op-  39.  Sets-off  too,  opposed  by  one 
positsB  plerurnqne  efficinnt,  at  minus  party  to  the  claims  of  the  other,  often 
quisque  consequatur,  quam  ei  debe-  bring  about  the  result  that  the  plaintiff 
atur:  namque  ex  bono  et  aequo,  recovers  less  than  is  due  to  him;  for  the 
habita  ratione  ejus,  quod  invicem  judge,  proceeding  on  equitable  prin- 
actorem  ex  eadem  causa  prsestare  ciples,  may  take  account  of  whatever 
oporteret,  in  reliquum  eum,  cum  quo  the  plaintiff  ought  to  make  good  in 
actum  est,  condemnare  licet,  sicut  reference  to  the  same  set  of  circum- 
jam  dictum  est.  stances,  and  may  condemn  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  the  balance  only,  as  has 
already  been  observed. 

Gal  iv.  6L 

If  the  defendant  was  not  only  a  debtor  but  a  creditor  of  the 
plaintiff,  if  he  had  something  owing  to  him  from  the  plaintiff  as 
well  as  owed  something  to  him,  it  was  evidently  the  most  conve- 
nient way  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  balance  one  debt  against 
the  other  {compensation  pendere  citm),  and  only  account  for  the 
surplus,  supposing  a  surplus  was  still  due  from  him. 

Under  the  prsdtorian  system,  in  all  actions  bonasjideiy  the  judge, 
who  could  take  all  the  curcumstances  of  the  case  into  his  consi- 
deration, set  off,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  debt  due  to  the  defen- 
dant from  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances (ex  ea(Um  cav^a)  by  which  the  debt  on  which  the  action 
was  brought  became  due.  (Qai.  iv.  61.)  In  one  case,  however,  viz. 
that  of  a  banker  {argentarius),  a  much  stricter  system  prevailed. 
The  argenta/riu8  could  only  sue  a  customer  for  the  sum  due  to 
him  after  allowing  for  what  he  owed  to  the  customer.  If  he  sued 
for  more,  it  was  a  plua-petitio.  (Qai.  iv.  64.)  The  ftcmorttm 
emptor,  or  purchaser  of  an  insolvent's  estate,  had  also  to  make  a 
deduction  of  what  was  due  to  the  defendant  from  the  insolvent 
when  he  sued  a  debtor  of  the  insolvent.  (Qai.  iv.  65.)  Between 
this  deductio  and  the  compenaatio  required  from  the  argentariua 
there  were  some  differences :  compensatio  was  only  of  things  of 
the  same  kind,  only  of  debts  due,  and  had  to  be  inserted  in  the 
intentio;  whereas  the  deductio  was  of  things  of  different  kinds,  of 
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debts  not  yet  dae  as  well  as  debts  due,  and  bein^  inserted  in  the 
eoTtdevn/natio  did  not  expose  the  plaintiff  to  the  risk  oi  plvs-petitio. 
(Gai.  iv.  66-68.)  In  the  actions  atricti  juris,  which  arose  from 
nnilateraly  not  bilateral  contracts,  there  could  be  no  reciprocal 
rights,  as  in  a  bilateral  contract,  giving  the  defendant  a  claim  ex 
eadem  causa.  But  the  rule  grew  up  and  was  confirmed  by  a 
rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (see  par.  30),  dolo  facit  qui  petit  quod 
redditurus  est.  (D.  xliv.  4.  8.  pr.)  If  the  plaintiff  claimed  a  sum 
which  directly  he  had  obtained  it  he  would  have  to  pay  back  to  the 
defendant,  he  was  guilty  of  a  dolus ;  he  had  acted  as  if  he  had  a 
right  to  the  money,  whereas  he  had  not.  Accordingly  the  defen- 
dant could  avail  himself  of  the  exception  of  dolus.  What  the 
effect  of  this  exception  was  is  not  certain.     Some  think  that  if  the 

Elaintiff  was  found  to  owe  the  defendant  anything  of  a  similar 
ind,  although  ex  dispari  causa,  which  he  had  not  allowed  for  in 
statin^r  the  amount  of  his  claim,  he  entirely  failed  in  his  action. 
He  did  not  recover  any  surplus  which  might  be  really  due  to  him. 
The  exception  stopped  the  action  alto^tlier.  The  formula  ran : 
Si  in  ears  nihil  doMmaZoAuliAgeHifa^twin  sit  risque  fxit  .  .  . 
condemns ;  si  nonparet,  absolve.  Dolus  malus  did  appear,  and 
all  \h^  judex  could  oo  was  to  absolve  the  defendant.  (Paul.  Sent. 
ii.  5.  3.)  Others  suppose  that  the  defendant  had  to  pay  any 
balance  found  to  be  due  by  him.     (See  Demanqeat,  ii.  629.) 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  compensatio  was  originally 
looked  on  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  an  obligi^tion.  In  theory 
of  law,  each  debt  subsisted  separately.  C!ertainly  in  the  case  of 
the  OA'gentarius  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  an  extinction 
of  obligation  and  the  way  in  which  debts  due  to  customers  were 
necessarily  deducted ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  debts  due  to 
and  from  the  OArgerUamus,  although  ex  dispan  causa,  should  be 
in  eadem  re,  that  is,  should  both  consist,  K>r  instance,  of  money 
or  wine.  This  was  an  exceptional  case,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  two  debts  clearly  subsisted  together,  although,  when,  by  sub- 
mitting the  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  j'tufex  in  the  case  of 
actions  honoijldei,  and  by  the  exceptio  doli  in  the  action  of  law, 
the  set-off  was  claimed,  its  effects  were  retroactive,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  from  the  moment  when  the  two  debts  first 
began  to  exist  together.     (C.  iv.  31.  4.) 

Under  Justinian  the  debts  were  held  to  operate  as  mut«ally 
extinguishing  each  other  ipso  jure.  When  the  parties  came  before 
the  judex,  he  ascertained  their  respective  claims  on  each  other, 
and  if  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
awarded  the  amount  to  him.  All  the  old  distinctions  were  done 
away,  and  it  no  longer  made  any  difference  whether  the  two  debts 
arose  from  the  same  transaction,  or  whether  things  of  the  same 
kind  were  payable  (the  words  ex  eadem  causa  in  the  text  are, 
therefore,  under  Justinian's  legislation,  inaccurate).  But  Justinian 
made  it  requisite  that  the  defendant's  daim  should  be  clearly  well 
founded,  and  tiiat  the  amount  should  be  at  once  ascertainable,  and 
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not  need  further  inquiry  to  determine  it  (ca/usa  Uquida)  (see  C. 
iv.  81.  14.  1),  and  he  would  not  allow  any  set-off  to  an  oc^io  de* 
poaiti.     (See  paragr.  30.) 


40.  Emu  quoque,  qui  oreditoribaB 
Bois  bonis  cesfiit,  si  postea  aliquid 
adquisierit,  qaod  idonemn  emolu- 
mentom  habeat,  ex  integro  in  id, 
qnod  faoere  potest,  oreditores  cum 
eo  ezperiunttir:  inhumanmn  enim 
erat  spoliatum  fortnnis  suis  in  soli* 
dam  dainnari. 


40.  So,  when  a  debtor  wbo  has 
made  a  cession  of  his  goods  to  his 
creditors  snbseqaently  acquires  some- 
thing of  an  advantegeouB  character, 
the  creditors  may  compel  him  by  a 
fresh  action  to  pay  as  much  as  he  is 
able,  but  not  more ;  for  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  condemn  a  man  to  pay  the 
full  amount  who  has  already  been  de- 
prived of  all  his  property. 
D.  zlii.  3.  4,  6. 


Tit.  vn.    QUOD  CXJM  EO,  QUI  IN  ALIENA  POTESTATE 
EST,  NEQCTIUM  GESTUM  ESSE  DICITUB. 


Quia  tamen  superius  mentionem 
habuimus  de  actione,  quae  in  pecu- 
lium  filiorumfamilias  servorumque 
agitur :  opus  est,  ut  de  hac  actione 
et  de  ceteris,  qu»  eorundem  nomine 
in  parentes  dominosve  dari  solent, 
diligentius  admoneamus.  Et  quia, 
sive  cum  servis  negotium  gestum  sit 
sive  cum  his,  qui  in  potestate  pa- 
rentis sunt,  fere  eadem  jura  ser- 
yantur,  ne  verbosa  fiat  disputatio, 
dirigamus  sermonem  in  personam 
servi  dominique,  idem  intellecturi 
de  liberis  quoque  et  parentibus, 
quorum  in  potestate  sunC  Nam  si 
quid  in  his  proprie  observetur,  se- 
paratim  ostendemus. 

Gal 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
action  which  may  be  brought  relative 
to  the  peculium  of  jUiifamilias  or  of 
slavea  And  we  must  now  speak  of  it 
more  fully,  and  also  of  all  other  ac- 
tions which  may  be  brought  against 
ascendants  and  masters  as  representing 
children  and  slaves.  But;  as  the  law 
is  almost  the  same,  whether  the  dealing 
is  with  a  slave,  or  with  one  under  the 
power  of  an  ascendant,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, we  will  treat  only  of  slaves  and 
their  masters,  leaving  what  we  say  of 
them  to  be  understood  as  applicable 
also  to  children  and  the  ascendants, 
under  whose  power  they  are.  For  any- 
thing which  is  peculiar  to  children  and 
ascendants  we  will  point  out  separately, 
iv.  69. 

By  the  strict  rule  of  the  dvil  law,  the  parent  or  master  could 
not  be  bound  or  prejudiced  by  any  act  .pf  a  child  Or  slave.  But 
a  sense  of  equity  gradually  broke  in  upon  this  rule,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  the  contracts  and  delicts  of  persons  aUeni  juris  came  to 
affect  those  in  whose  power  these  persons  wera 

This  Title  treats  of  the  contracts  of  persons  alienijwria  which 
were  considered  to  concern  the  master  or  parent  (1)  whenever  they 
were  made  by  his  order,  whether  expressly  or  by  implication,  and 
(2)  whenever  he  had  profited  by  them. 


1.  Si  igitur  jussu  domini  cum 
servo  negotium  gestum  erit,  in  soli- 
dum  praetor  adversus  dominum  ac- 
tionem poUicetur,  scilicet  quia  qm 
ita  contrahit,  fidem  domini  sequi 
videtur. 


Gal 


1.  Thus,  then,  if  anv  one  deals 
with  a  slave  acting  under  the  command 
of  his  master,  the  protor  will  give  an 
action  against  the  master  for  the  whole 
of  what  is  due  under  the  contract; 
inasmuch  as,  in  this  case,  the  person 
who  contracts  does  so  as  relying  on  the 
faith  of  the  master, 
iv.  70. 
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Ju88u  damini;  this  extended  to  cases  where  the  master  sub- 
sequently ratified  the  contract,  the  ratification  being  equivalent  to 
a  mandata     (D.  xv.  4. 1.  6.) 

If  the  slave  had  been  merely  the  instrument  of  his  master,  if, 
for  instance,  the  master  arranged  that  money  borrowed  for  himself 
should  be  told  out  to  his  slave,  the  prsBtor  would  give  a  candictio, 
not  an  action  quod  ju89W,    (D.  xv.  4.  5.  pr.) 


2.  Eadem  raiione  prator  doas 
alias  in  aolidom  actionea  poUicetnr, 
quarom  altera  exeroitona^  altera 
institoria  appellatur.  Exerdtoria 
tunc  locum  nabet,  com  qnis  Berviim 
8uum  magistrom  navis  pneposaerit 
«t  quid  oum  eo  ejus  rei  gratia,  oui 
pnepodtus  erit,  contraotum  fuerii. 
Ideo  autem  exerdtoria  vocatur,  quia 
«xeroitor  appdatur  is,  ad  quem  cot- 
tidianus  navis  qufestus  pertinei. 
Institoria  tunc  locum  habet,  cum 
quis  tabemiB  forte  aut  cuilibet  ne- 
gotiationi  servum  prsposuerit  et 
quid  oum  eo  ejus  rei  causa,  cui  pre- 
podtuB  erit,  contractum  fuerit.  Ideo 
autem  institoria  appellatur,  quia  qui 
negotiationiims  prseponuntur,  in- 
stitores  vocantur.  Istas  tamen  duas 
actiones  protor  reddit  et  d  liberum 
quis  hommem  aut  alienum  servum 
navi  aut  tabemn  aut  cuilibet  nego- 
tiation! prnposuerit,  sdlicet  quia 
eadem  equitatis  ratio  etiam  eo  oasu 
interveniebat. 


Gal 


2.  For  the  same  reason  the  pnstor  al- 
so gives  two  other  actions  for  the  whole 
sum  due,  the  one  called  the  ctctio  exer- 
dtoria, the  other  the  ctetio  institoria. 
The  ac^on  exerdtoria  may  be  brought 
when  a  master  has  made  his  slave  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  and  a  contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  slave  re- 
lating to  the  business  he  has  been 
appointed  to  manage.  This  action  is 
named  exerdtoria,  because  he,  to  whom 
the  daily  profits  of  a  ship  bdong,  is 
said  to  be  an  exerdtor.  The  action 
institoria  may  be  brouffht  when  a 
master  has  entrusted  his  slave  with  the 
management  of  a  shop  or  any  par- 
ticular business,  and  a  contract  has 
been  made  with  the  slave  relating  to 
the  business  he  has  been  appointed  to 
manage.  This  action  is  called  fiw^i^ono, 
because  persons  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business  is  entrusted  are 
called  institores.  The  pnetor  likewise 
permits  these  two  actions  to  be  brought 
if  any  one  commits  to  a  free  person, 
or  to  the  slave  of  another,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  ship,  a  warehouse,  or  any 
particular  affair,  as  the  prindple  of 
equity  is  the  same, 
iv.  7L 


Liberum  hominem.  We  have  seen  at  how  late  a  period  of 
Roman  law  it  was  that  one  freeman  could  act  for  another.  (See 
Bk.  iiL  Tit.  26.  pr.  note.)  It  was,  in  fact,  by  extending  these 
Actions  institoria  and  exerdtoria,  so  as  to  embrace  the  case  of  a 
mandatary,  that  the  pr»tor  made  the  principal  directly  responsible, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  be  really  represented  by  the  agent. 


3.  Introdujdt  et  aliam  actionem 
prastor,  ^uie  tributoria  vocatur. 
N  amque  si  servus  in  peculiari  merce, 
soiente  domino,  negotietur  et  quid 
cum  eo  ejus  rei  causa  contractum 
erit,  ita  prstor  jus  dici^  ut,  quid- 
quid  in  his  merdbns  erit  quodque 
inde  receptum  erit,  id  inter  dominum, 
d  quid  A  debebitur,  et  ceteros  cre- 
ditores  pro  rata  portione  distiibuatur. 
£t  quia  ipd  domino  distributionem 


3.  The  i>nBtor  has  also  introduced 
another  action  called  tributoria;  for, 
if  a  dave  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
master  trades  with  his  peeuHum,  and 
contracts  are  made  with  him  in  the 
course  of  business,  the  pnstor  ordains 
that  all  the  merchandise  or  mone^ 
arising  from  his  traffic  shall  be  distri- 
buted between  the  master,  if  anything 
is  due  to  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
creditors  of  the  slave  in  proportion  to 
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permittit,  si  ^tiis  ex  oreditoribus 
queratnr,  qnau  minoB  ei  tributom 
sit,  qoam  oportnerit,  hano  ei  ac- 
tionem accommodat,  qn»  tribntoria 
appellatur. 


their  olaixnB.  And  as  the  master  him- 
self is  permitted  to  make  the  distribu- 
tion, if  any  creditor  complains  that 
he  has  received  too  small  a  share,  the 
pnetor  will  permit  him  to  bring  the 
(letio  tributoria. 


GALiv.  72;  D.  xiT.4.1;  D.  xiy.  4.6.  11;  D.  xiv.  4.  7. 1,  2. 

The  actio  tributoria  was  only  given  against  the  master  when 
there  was  fraud  {dolus)  in  the  distribution ;  but  there  would  be 
dohia  directly  the  master  had  notice  that  a  creditor  had  received 
nothing,  or  less  than  his  share.     (D.  xiv.  4.  7.  2,  3.) 


4.  Pneterea  introdncta  est  actio 
de  peculio  deque  eo,  quod  in  rem 
domini  versum  erit,  nt,  quamvis 
sine  Toluntate  domini  negotium  ges- 
tum  erit,  tamen  sive  quid  in  rem 
ejus  yersnm  fuerit,  id  totum  prse- 
stare  debeat,  sive  quid  non  sit  in 
rem  ejus  versum,  id  eatenus  pnestare 
debeat,  quatenus  pecuUum  patitur. 
In  rem  autem  domini  versum  in- 
tellegitur,  quidquid  neoessario  in 
rem  ejus  impenaerit  servus,  veluU 
si  mntuatus  peonniam  creditoribus 
ejus  solvent,  aut  sodificia  ruentia 
fulserit,  aut  .  familis  frumentum 
emerit,  vaL  etiam  fundum  aut  quam- 
libet  aiiam  rem  necessariam  merca- 
tus  erit  Itaque  si  ex  decem  utputa 
aureis,  quos  servus  tuus  a  Titio 
mutuos  acoepit,  creditori  tuo  quin- 
que  aureos  solvent,  rehquos  vero 
quinque  quolibet  modo  consumpse- 
rit,  pro  quinque  quidem  in  solidum 
damnari  debes,  pro  ceteris  vero 
quinque  eatenus,  quatenus  in  peculio 
sit:  ex  quo  scilicet  apparet,  si  toti 
decem  aurei  in  rem  tuam  versi 
fuerint,  totos  decem  aureos  Titium 
consequi  posse.  Licet  enim  una  est 
actio,  qua  de  peculio  deque  eo,  O[uod 
in  rem  domini  versum  sit,  agitur, 
tamen  duas  habet  condemnationes. 
Itaque  judex  apud  quem  ea  actione 
agitur,  ante  dispicere  solet,  an  in 
rem  domini  versum  sit,  nee  aliter 
ad  pecuUi  lestimationem  transit, 
quam  si  aut  nihil  in  rem  domini 
versum  inteUegatur  aut  non  totum. 
Cum  autem  quaeritur,  quantum  in 
peculio  sit,  ante  deducitur,  quidquid 
servus  domino  quive  in  potestate 
ejus  sit,  debet,  et  quod  superest,  id 
solum  pecuhum  intellegitur.  Ali- 
quando  tamen  id,  quod  ei  debet 
servus,  qui  in  potestate  domini  sit^ 
non  deducitur  ex  peculio,  veluti  si 
is  in  hujus  ipsius  peculio  sit.    Quod 


4.  The  protor  has  also  introduced 
an  action  relating  at  once  to  a  pecu- 
Uum, and  to  whatever  has  been  applied 
to  the  profit  of  the  master,  for  although 
the  slave  contracts  without  the  consent 
of  his  master,  vet  the  master  ought,  if 
he  has  profited  by  anything,  to  pay  all 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  profit ;  if  he 
has  not  received  any  pront,  he  ought  ' 
to  pay  up  to  the  amount  of  the  slave's 
pecuHum,  Everything  is  tmderstood 
as  profiting  the  master  which  is  laid 
out  in  his  necessary  expenses  by  the 
slave;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  slave 
borrows  money  with  which  he  pays  the 
debts  of  his  master,  repairs  his  build- 
ings in  danger  of  falling,  purchases 
wheat  for  the  establishment,  or  land 
for  his  master,  or  any  other  necessary 
thing.  Thus  if  your  slave  bonrows  ten 
aurei  of  TiUus,  pays  five  to  one  of  your 
creditors,  and  spends  &ve,  you  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  first  five,  and  so  much  of  the  other 
five  as  the  slave*8p60u^ti«m  would  cover; 
whence  it  will  appear,  that  if  all  the 
ten  oum  had  been  spent  to  vour  profit, 
Titius  might  have  recovered  the  whole 
from  you ;  for  although  it  is  the  same 
action  in  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to 
obtain  the  pecuHum^  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  master  has  profited,  yet 
this  action  contains  two  condemnations. 
The  judge  before  whom  the  action  is 
brought,  first  inquires  whether  the 
master  has  received  any  profit ;  and 
then,  when  he  has  ascertained  that  no 
part  or  not  the  whole  of  the  sum  due 
from  the  slave  has  been  expended  to 
the  profit  of  the  master,  he  proceeds 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  pecuHum^ 
in  estimating  which  a  deduction  is 
first  made  of  what  the  slave  owes  his 
master,  or  any  one  under  the  power  of 
his  master,  and  the  remainder  only  is 
considered  as  the  peculium.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  -what  a  slave 
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eo  pertinet,  at,  si  quid  vioario  sno  owes  to  a  person  in  the  power  of  his 
servns  debeat,  id  ex  peoulio  ejus  master  is  not  deducted,  as  when  he 
non  deducatur.  owes  something  to  a  slave  who  forms 

part  of  his  own  pectUium :  that  is  to 
say,  if  a   slave   is  indebted  to    his 
vicarius,  the  som  dne  cannot  be  de- 
ducted from  the  pectUium. 
Gal  iv.  73;  B.  xiv.  6. 1;  D.  xv.  3.  3. 1;  D.xv.  1. 17. 

This  action  is  generally  called  depecidio  et  in  rem  verso,  be- 
cause, in  most  cases,  the  judge  had  to  take  notice  of  both  the 
profit  derived  by  the  master  and  of  the  amount  of  the  slave's 
peculium.  But  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  slave 
nad  no  pecidiwm,  the  action  could  be  brought  de  in  rem  verao 
only,  and  so  it  would  naturally  be  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
master  had  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  the  contract  (See  end  of 
next  paragrai)h.) 

S%  cniid  viccurio.  The  vicarii  formed  part  of  the  peculium  of 
the  ormnary  slave ;  an^hin^,  therefore,  deducted  from  the  peciu- 
Hum,  as  owed  to  tiie  vicarii,  would,  if  paid,  again  enter  into  the 
peculium  as  the  property  of  the  ordinary  slave.  It  was,  there- 
tore,  useless  to  pay  it 


6.  Ceterom  dubium  non  est, 
quin  is  ^uoque,  qui  jussu  domini 
contraxent  ouique  instltoria  vel  ex- 
eroitoria  actio  competit,  de  peculio 
deque  eo,  quod  in  rem  domini  ver- 
sum  est,  agere  j^sit :  sed  erit 
stultissimus,  si  omissa  actione,  qua 
faciUime  solidum  ex  contractu  con- 
sequi  possit,  se  ad  dif&cultatem  per- 
ducat  probandi,  in  rem  domini  ver- 
sum  esse,  vel  habere,  servum  pecu- 
lium et  tantum  habere,  ut  soHdnm 
sibi  solvi  possit.  Is  quoque,  cui 
tributoria  actio  competit,  nque  de 
peculio  et  in  rem  verso  agere  potest : 
sed  sane  huic  modo  trioutoria  ex- 
pedit  agere,  modo  de  peculio  et  in 
rem  verso.  Tributoria  ideo  expedit 
agere,  quia  in  ea  domini  condicio 
prscipua  non  est,  id  est,  quod 
domino  debetur,  non  deducitur,  sed 
ejusdem  juris  est  dominus,  cujus  et 
ceteri  creditores:  at  in  actione  de 
peculio  ante  deducitur,  quod  domino 
debetur  et  in  id,  quod  reliquum  est, 
creditori  dominus  condemnatur. 
Bursus  de  peculio  ideo  expedit 
agere,  quod  in  hac  actione  totius 
peculii  ratio  habetur,  at  in  tributoria 
ejus  tantum,  quod  negotiatur,  et 
potest  quisque  tertia  forte  parte 
peculii  aut  quarta  vel  etiam  minima 
negotiari,  majorem  autem  partem 
in  prsediis  et  mancipiis  aut  fenebri 
pecunia  habere.  Prout  ergo  expedit, 
ita  quisque  vel  banc  actionem  vel 


6.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a 
person  who  has  contracted  with  a  slave 
acting  by  his  master's  command,  and 
who  may  bring  either  the  action  in- 
stitaria  or  exercitoria,  may  also  bring 
the  action  de  pectUio  et  in  rem  verto. 
But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in 
any  one  to  give  up  an  action  bv  which 
he  might  easily  recover  his  wnole  de- 
mand, and  have  recourse  to  another 
by  which  he  would  be  reduced  to  the 
difficulty  of  proving  that  the  money 
he  lent  to  the  slave  was  employed  to 
the  profit  of  the  master,  or  that  the 
slave  is  possessed  of  a  pectdium,  and 
that  sufficient  to  answer  the  whole 
debt.  Any  one,  again,  in  whose  power 
it  is  to  bring  the  (ictio  tribtUariiiy  may 
equally  bring  the  action  de  peculio  et 
in  rem  verso;  and  it  is  expedient,  in 
some  cases,  to  employ  the  former,  and 
in  some  cases  the  latter.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  actio  tributoria  is  preferable, 
because  in  this  no  privilege  is  accorded 
to  the  master,  i.e.  there  is  no  previous 
deduction  made  in  his  favour  of  what 
is  due  to  him,  but  he  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  the  rest  of  the 
creditors ;  whereas  in  the  action  de 
peculio,  there  is  first  deducted  the 
debt  due  to  the  master,  who  is  only 
condemned  to  distribute  the  remainder 
among  the  creditors.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  bring  the  action  de 
peculio,  because  it  afiects  the  whole 
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illam  eligere  debet :  oerte  qui  potest    peculiwnt  whereas  the  action  irihutoria 

Srobare,  in  rem  domini  yersnm  esse,    affects  only  so  much  of  it  as  has  been 
e  in  rem  yerso  agere  debet  employed  in  trade ;  and  it  is  possible 

that  a  slave  may  have  traded  only  with 
a  third,  a  fonrth,  or  some  very  small 
pcuii  of  it,  and  that  the  rest  may  con- 
sist in  lands,  slaves,  or  monev  lent  at 
interest.  Every  one  onght,  tnerefore, 
to  select  the  one  or  the  other  action 
as  msy  seem  most  advantageous  to 
him.  I^  however,  a  creditor  can  prove 
that  anything  has  been  employed  to 
the  profit  of  the  master,  he  ought  to 
bring  the  action  de  in  rem  ver90. 
Gal  iv.  74 ;  D.  ziv.  4.  II. 

Any  one  who  could  bring  an  actio  quod  jussv^  ex&rcitoria,  or 
iTiatitoria,  could  also,  at  option,  bring  an  actio  depecvMo  et  in  rem 
versa,  but  not  at  all  necessarily  vice  versa. 

6.  QuflB  dizimuB  de  servo  et  do-  6.  What  we  have  said  in  relation 
mino,  eadem  intellegimus  et  de  filio  to  a  slave  and  his  master,  is  equaUv 
et  filJa  aut  nepote  et  nepte,  et  patre  applicable  to  children  and  grandchil- 
avove,  cujus  m  potestate  sunt  dren,  and  to  their  ascendants,  in  whose 

power  they  are. 
D.  xiv.  4.  1.  4. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  (1)  the  master  was  never 
bound,  if  the  slave  engaged  himself  by  mandate,  or  fidejv^ssio, 
for  a  third  person,  but  the  father  was  bound  to  the  extent  of  a 
son's  pecvZivmi  by  the  son's  intercessio  (D.  xv.  1.  3.  9),  and  (2) 
the  son  was  bound  civilly,  the  slave  only  naturally.  If  the  son 
was  sued  and  condemned  to  pay,  an  action  jvdicati  de  peculio 
could  Be  brought  against  the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  son's 
peculium.    (D.  xv.  1.  3.  11.) 

7.  Ulud  proprie  servatur  in  7.  A  peculiar  provision  has,  how- 
eorum  persona,  quod  senatusconsul-  ever,  been  made  in  their  favour  by 
turn  Macedonianum  prohibuit,  mu-  the  sencUuscansultwn  M<icedaniam,um, 
tuas  peounias  dan  eis,  qui  in  parentis  which  prohibits  money  to  be  lent  to 
erunt  potestate :  et  ei,  qui  crediderit,  children  under  power  of  their  parents, 
denegatur  actio  tam  adversus  ipsum  and  refuses  anv  action  to  the  creditor, 
filium  filiamve,  nepotem  neptemve,  either  against  the  descendants,  whether 
sive  adhuc  in  potestate  sunt,  sive  still  under  power,  or  become  «ui  juria 
morte  parentis  vel  emancipatione  by  the  death  of  the  parent  or  by  eman- 
SU8B  potestatis  esse  cceperint,  quam  cipation,  or  against  the  parent,  whether 
adversus  patremavumve,  sivehabeat  he  stiU  retains  them  under  his  power, 
eos  adhuc  in  potestate  sive  emanci-  or  has  emancipated  thenL  This  pro- 
paverit  Qun  ideo  senatus  pro-  vision  was  adopted  by  the  senate, 
spezit,  quia  sspe  onerati  nre  alieno  because  they  thought  that  persons 
creditarum  pecuniarum,  quas  in  under  power,  when  loaded  with  debts 
luzuriam  consumebant,  vit»  paren-  contracted  by  borrowing  sums  to  be 
tium  insidiabantur.  wasted  in  debauchery,  often  attempted 

the  Uves  of  their  parents. 
D.  xiv.  6.  1.  pr.;  D.  xiv.  6.  3.  3;  D.  xiv.  6.  7.  10. 

The  scTiatusconsvMwni  Macedonianvmi  was  made,  according  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Ann.  xi.  13);  according  to 
Suetonius,  in  that  of  Vespasian  (Vesp.  11).    Perhaps  it  was  only 
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renewed  in  the  later  reicn.  Theophihis  infonne  as  that  it  was 
made  to  meet  the  ease  of  a  yoong  prodigal  named  M aeedo,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  his  father.  'Aie  terms  of  the  senatuscon- 
«ttZ<um(D.  xiT.  6.  1.  pr.)  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  Macedo 
wasthenameof  ansorer.  The  text  says  cfen^cUuroc^io;  botif 
there  was  any  donbt  as  to  the  facts,  the  addon  was  hrooght,  and 
thesena  tuaeonsultuja  Maeedanianuni  made  the  ground  of  an 
excptioen.     (D.  xiv.  6.  11.) 

To  the  genendmle  that  a  filitufamilicLa  was  not  bound  by 
a  m<Hiey  debt,  there  were,  however,  numerous  exceptions^  the  most 
important  of  which  were  as  foUows: — Such  a  daim  was  good 
against  p«cu2ta  eaairense  or  quasi-^aairense  (D.  xiv.  6.  2) ;  it  was 
ako  valid  if  the  borrower  deceived  his  creditor  by  mating  him 
believe  that  he  was  a  p€Uerfamilia8,  or  if  the  m<Hiey  went  to  pay 
another  creditor  to  whom  the  8enatu9eo7hauUum  did  not  apply. 
Both  the  JUius  and  the  paterfamUicLa  were  responsible  for  a  debt 
contracted  with  the  consent  of  the  latter  or  if  it  were  subsequently 
ratified  by  him ;  and,  again,  the  aenatusconsuHwm  did  not  apply 
when  the  money  was  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  ihepaUrfamilioA. 
(D.  xiv.  6.  a) 

8.  Hind  in  Bamma   admonendi  8.  Lastly,  we  may  obaerre,  thai 

BoiniiB,  id,  qoqd  jnssa  patris  domi-  iHieneverany  oantract  has  been  made 
niye  contractmn  fnerit  qaodqne  in  by  command  of  a  father  or  master,  or 
rem  ejus  yezsom  fueiit,  directo  qoo-  anything  employed  to  their  profit,  a 
qae  posse  a  paire  dominove  condici,  condietio  may  be  bvoo^t  directly 
tamqaam  si  principaliter  com  ipso  against  the  fiUher  or  master,  exactly 
negotimn  gestum  esset  Ei  qaoque,  as  if  the  contract  had  been  originally 
qni  yd  exereitoria  yd  inatitoria  made  with  them.  So  when  any  one  is 
actione  tenetnr,  direeto  posse  condici  liable  to  the  action  exercUoriapr  insti- 
placet,  quia  hnjns  qnoqne  jdbbq  oon-  lorta,  a  ccndietio  may  also  be  brought 
tractnxn  intellegitar.  directly  against  him,  as  in  tins  case 

also  it  is  by  his  order  that  the  contract 
is  understood  to  haye  been  made. 
J>,  zyiL  3.  84;  B.  ziy.  3.  17.  5;   D.  zii.  L  29. 

Posse  eoTulici.  If  a  eondiction  ooold  be  bconght,  of  what  use 
were  the  peculiar  pnetorian  actions  of  which,  as  the  text  informs 
ns,  the  plaintiff  coold  avail  himself  ?  Probably  the  institution  of 
these  actions  was  long  antecedent  to  the  time  when  the  eondiction 
was  admitted  as  an  appropriate  form  of  action  in  cases  where  a 
paterfaTnilias  was  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  son  or 
slave.  It  was  only  by  a  great  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  con- 
diction  thai  it  was  given,  first,  when  one  man  profited  in  any  way 
by  the  property  of  another  (D.  xii.  1.  23,  32) ;  and,  secondly, 
against  a  person  by  whose  order  another  person  had  contracted, 
or  whose  manager  (institor)  the  person  contracting  was  (D.  xii. 
1.  9.  2).  After  it  had  received  this  extension,  the  condietio  would 
be  a  concurrent  remedy  with  the  pnetorian  actions.  But  there 
would  still  be  cases,  namely,  bilateral  contracts,  giving  rise  to 
praetorian  actions,  such  as  those  efnpti  or  venditi^pro  socio,  locati 
or  condtLctiy  or  contracts  giving  rise  to  actions  infactwm,  in  which 
the  eondiction  would  not  be  given  against  the  joator/amtZia^,  and 
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in  which  recourse  most  be  had  to  the  prsstorian  actions  proper  to 
the  kind  of  contract.  These  prsetorian  actions  would,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  the  paterfamuias,  receive  a  slight  modification  of 
form  and  a  new  name,  and  be  termed  quod  jusau,  de  in  rem 
verso,  de  peculio,  &c.,  though  remaining  substantially  emptiy 
locatij  pro  aooto,  &c.,  according  to  the  diaracter  of  the  trans- 
action. 


Trr.  Vni.    DE  NOXALIBUS  ACTIONIBUS. 

Ex  maleflciis  seryornm,  veluti  si  The  wrongful  acts  of  a  slave,  whe- 

fnrtum  fecerint  aut  bona  rapuerint  ther  he  commits  a  theft  or  robbery,  or 
ant  damnum  dederint  aut  injuriam  does  any  damage  or  injury,  give  rise 
ooznmiserint,  noxales  actiones  pro-  to  noxal  actions  in  which  the  master  of 
ditiB  sunt,  quibus  domino  damnato  the  slave,  if  judgment  is  against  biin^ 
permittitur,  aut  Utis  nstimationem  may  either  pay  we  estimated  amount 
sufferre  aut  hominem  nox»  dedere.    of  damage  done,  or  ddiver  up   his 

slave  as  a  noxa, 
Gai.  iv.  76 ;  D.  ix.  4.  L 

We  now  pass  to  actions  given  to  enforce  obligations  arising 
from  the  delicts  of  persons  alieni  juris.  These  actions,  which 
were  given  against  uie  master  of  the  slave,  and,  in  ancient  times, 
against  the  parent  of  the  filiusfarailias,  were  termed  noxales  be- 
cause the  master  or  parent  could  rid  himself  of  all  liability  by 
abandoning  the  slave  or  child  committing  the  delict  to  the  person 
injured.  There  was,  however,  no  distinct  dctio  noxalis.  The 
action  brought  on  the  delict  was  one  furti,  vi  bonoru/m  raptorum, 
&c.,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  difference  being  that  the  condem- 
TUitio  was  alternative,  either  to  pay  so  much  or  to  abandon  the 
slave,  instead  of  simply  to  pay  so  much. 

If  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  the  litis  contestatio,  the 
master  abandoned  the  slave,  all  right  of  action  for  damages  against 
him  became  immediately  extinct.  The  actio  noxaZis  had  thus  a 
kind  of  resemblance  to  the  actions  arbitra/ri4JB,  in  which  thejvdex 
first  ordered  the  defendant  to  make  satisfaction,  and  then,  if  he 
did  not  comply,  proceeded  to  condemn  him.  In  two  cases  the 
master  could  not  escape  liability  by  giving  up  the  slave :  (1)  if  he 
falsely  denied  that  the  slave  was  in  his  power  (D.  iL  9.  2.  1); 
(2)  if  the  master  could  have  prevented  the  delict  (D.  ix.  4.  2.  1). 

L  Noxa  autem  est  oorpus,  quod  1.  Noxa  is  the  body  that  has  done 

nocuit,  id  est  servus :  noxia  ipsum  the  wrongful  act,  i.e.  the  slave.  Noxia 
maleficiuxn,  veluti  furtum,  damnum,  is  the  wrongful  act  itself,  that  is,  the 
rapina^  injuria.  theft,  the  damage,  the  robbery  with 

violence,  or  injury. 
D.  ix.  1.  L  L 

2.  Summa  au^m  ratione  permis-  2.  It  is  with  great  reason  that  the 

sum  est  nox»  deditione  defungi :  master  is  permitted  to  deliver  up  the 
namque    erat    iniquum,   nequitiam    offending  slave ;  for  it  would  be  very 

H  H 
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eorum  ultra  ipsorum  corpora  domi- 
nis  damnosam  esse. 


unjust,  when  a  slave  does  a  wrongful 
act^  to  subject  the  master  to  any  fur- 
ther damage  beyond  that  of  losing  the 
slave  himself. 
Gai.  iv.  75. 


3.  Domhius  noxali  judicio  servi 
sui  nomine  conventus,  servum  actori 
noxse  dedendo  Uberatur.  Nee  minus 
perpetuum  ejus  dominium  a  domino 
transfertur :  si  autem  damnum  ei, 
cui  deditus  est,  resarcierit  qusesita 
pecunia^  auxilio  prstoris,  invito 
domino,  manumittitur. 


4.  Simt  autem  constitutie  noza- 
les  actiones  aut  legibus  aut  edicto 

Srsetoiis:  legibus  veluti  furti  le^e 
uodecim  tabularum,  damni  injuruB 
le^e  Aquilia :  edicto  prstoris  veluti 
injuriarum  et  vi  bonorum  raptorunL 


3.  A  master  sued  in  a  noxal  action 
on  account  of  his  slave,  frees  himself 
if  he  gives  up  his  slave  to  the  plaintiff 
and  then  the  property  in  the  slave  is 
thus  transferred  for  ever ;  but,  if  the 
slave  can  procure  money,  and  satisfy 
the  master  to  whom  he  has  been  given 
up  for  all  damages  he  has  sustained,  he 
is  manumitted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  prietor,  though  against  the  wish  of 
his  new  master. 

4.  Noxal  actions  are  established 
either  by  the  laws,  or  by  the  edict  of 
the  pnetor.  By  the  laws,  as  for  theft, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  for 
wrongful  damage,  by  the  lex  Aquilia ; 
by  the  pnetor's  edict,  as  for  injuries 
and  robbery  with  violence. 


Gal  iv.  76. 


These  are  but  examples ;  any  delict  whatsoever  committed  by 
a  slave  would  furnish  ground  for  an  actio  noxalia. 


5.  Omnis  autem  noxalis  actio 
caput  sequitur.  Nam  si  servus  tuus 
noxiam  commiserit,  quamdiu  in  tua 
potestate  sit,  tecum  est  actio :  si  in 
alterius  potestatem  pervenerit,  cum 
illo  incipit  actio  esse,  aut  si  manu- 
missus  fuerit,  directo  ipse  tenetur 
et  extinguitur  noxae  deditio.  Ex 
diverse  quoque  directa  actio  noxalis 
esse  incipit :  nam  si  liber  homo 
noxiam  conmiiserit  et  is  servus  tuus 
esse  coeperit  (quod  casibus  auibus- 
dam  effici  primo  libro  tradidimusX 
incipit  tecimi  esse  noxalis  actio,  quae 
ante  directa  fuisset. 


Gai. 


5.  Every  noxal  action  follows  the 
delinquent.  The  delicts  conmiitted 
by  your  slave  are  a  ground  of  action 
against  you,  while  the  slave  belongs  to 
you ;  if  the  slave  becomes  subject  to 
another,  the  action  must  be  brought 
against  the  new  master;  but  if  the 
slave  is  manumitted,  the  action  is 
brought  directly  against  him,  and  there 
cannot  then  be  any  giving  up  of  the 
slave  in  satisfaction.  Conversely,  an 
action,  which  was  at  first  direct,  may 
afterwards  become  noxal ;  for  if  a  free- 
man commits  a  wrongful  act,  and  then 
becomes  your  slave,  which  may  happen 
in  some  cases,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  our  First  Book,  then  the  direct  ac- 
tion against  the  slave  is  changed  into 
a  nox^  action  against  you. 
iv.  77. 


It  was  the  person  in  possession  of  the  slave,  not  necessarily  his 
owner,  who  was  liable  for  his  delicts.  The  references  to  the  First 
Book  are  Tit.  3.  4,  and  Tit.  16.  1. 


6.  Si  servus  domino  noxiam  com- 
miserit, actio  nulla  nascitur :  namque 
inter  dominum  et  eum,  qui  in  ejus 
potestate  est,  nulla  obli^tio  nasci 
potest.      Ideoque  et  si  m  aHenam 


6.  If  a  slave  commits  a  wrongful 
act  ap^ainst  his  master,  no  action  can 
be  brought ;  for  no  obligation  can  arise 
between  a  master  and  one  in  his  power; 
and  if  the  slave  passes  under  the  power 
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I>ote8tatem  servns  pervenerit  ant 
manumissus  fuerit,  neque  cum  ipso 
neque  cxim  eo,  cujus  nunc  in  poies- 
tate  ait,  agi  potest.  Unde  si  aiienus 
servuB  noxiam  tibi  commiserit  et  is 
postea  in  potestate  tua  esse  coeperit, 
intercidit  actio,  quia  in  eum  casum 
deducta  sit,  in  quo  consistere  non 
potuit :  ideoque  licet  ezierit  de  tua 
potestate,  agere  non  potes,  quemad- 
xnodum  si  dominus  in  servum  suum 
aliquid  commiserit,  nee  si  manumis- 
sus vel  alienatus  fuerit  servus,  ullam 
actionem  contra  dominum  habere 
potest. 

Gai. 


of  another  master,  or  is  manumitted, 
no  action  can  be  brought  either  against 
him  or  his  new  master;  whence  it 
follows,  that,  if  the  slave  of  another 
should  commit  a  wrongful  act  against 
you,  and  become  your  slave,  the  action 
is  extinguished,  as  it  has  become  im- 
possible in  the  actual  position  of  the 
parties.  And  although  he  subsequently 
passes  out  of  your  power,  yet  you 
cannot  bring  an  action.  Neither,  if  a 
master  injures  his  slave  in  any  way, 
can  the  slave,  after  having  been  alien- 
ated or  manumitted,  bring  any  action 
against  his  master, 
iv.  78. 


The  Proculians  had  thought  that  a  master  could,  after  a  slave 
had  passed  out  of  his  power,  bring  an  action  against  the  slave  for 
anything  done  by  him  before  he  became  his  slave.     (Gai.  iv.  78.) 


7.  Sed  veteres  quidem  hsBC  et  in 
filiisf ami  lias  masculis  et  feminis  ad- 
miserunt.  Nova  autem  hominum 
conversatio  hujusmodi  asperitatem 
recte  respuendam  esse  existimavit  et 
sh  usu  oonmiuni  hseo  penitus  reces- 
sit :  quis  enim  patitur  filiimi  suum 
^t  maxime  filiftm  in  noxam  alii  dare, 
ut  pene  per  corpus  filii  pater  magis, 
quam  fiUus  periclitetur,  cum  in  fiua- 
bus  etiam  pudicitise  favor  hoc  bene 
excludit  ?  Et  ideo  plaouit,  in  servos 
tantummodo  noxcJes  actiones  esse 
proponendsA,  cum  apud  veteres 
legum  commentatores  invenimus 
ssepius  dictum,  ipsos  filiosfamUiaa 
pro  suis  delictis  posse  conveniri. 


7.  The  ancients,  indeed,  applied 
the  same  rules  to  children  of  ooth 
sexes  in  the  power  of  ascendants ;  but 
the  feeUng  of  later  times  has  rightly 
rejected  such  extreme  rieour,  and  it 
has  therefore  passed  whcmy  into  dis- 
use. For  who  could  bear  to  deUver 
up  as  a  noza  a  son,  and  still  more  a 
daughter?  for,  in  the  person  of  his 
son,  the  father  would  almost  suffer 
more  than  the  son  himself,  and  mere 
regard  to  decency  forbids  such  treat- 
ment of  a  daughter.  Noxal  actions 
have,  therefore,  been  allowed  to  apply 
to  slaves  only;  and  we  find  it  often 
laid  down  in  the  older  jurists,  that  an 
action  may  be  brought  directly  against 
sons  in  power  for  their  wrongful  acts. 


Gai.  iv.  75,  77-79;  D.  ix.  4.  83-36. 

A  filiusfamilias  could  be  sued  for  delicts,  and  then  the 
plaintiff  could  by  an  actio  jvdicati  recover  from  the  father  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  peculiwm,     (Tit.  7.  6  note.) 


Tit.  IX.    SI  QUADRUPES  PAUPERIEM  FECISSE 
DICETUR. 


AnimaJium  nomine,  quae  ratione 
oarent,  si  quidem  lascivia  aut  f ervore 
aut  feritate  pauperiem  fecerint, 
noxaUs  actio  lege  duodecim  tabvd- 
arum  prodita  est  (qusB  «.niTTiAliA  gi 
noxffi  dedantur,  proficiunt  reo  ad 
liberationem,  quia  ita  lex  duodecim 
tabularum    scripta    est);    puta    si 


A  noxal  action  is  given  by  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  when  irrational 
animals,  through  wantonness,  rage,  or 
ferocity,  have  done  any  damage;  as, 
for  example,  if  a  kicking  horse  should 
kick,  or  an  ox,  apt  to  gore,  should 
inflict  an  injury  with  his  horns.  If 
the  animals  are  deHvered  up  in  satis- 
B  H  2 
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equus  oalcitrosos  calce  perousBerit 
aut  boB  comtL  petere  solitus  petierit. 
Hffic  autem  actio  in  his,  qnae  contra 
naturam  moTentnr,  locum  habet: 
ceterum  si  genitalis  sit  feritas,  ces- 
sat.  Denique  si  ursus  fugit  a  do- 
mino et  sic  nocnit,  non  potest  quon- 
dam dominus  oonveniri,  quia  desiit 
dominus  esse,  ubi  fera  evasit.  Pau- 
peries  autem  est  damnum  sine  in- 
juria facientis  datum:  neo  enim 
potest  animal  injuriam  fedBse  dici, 
quod  sensu  caret.  Hsec  quod  ad 
noxalem  actionem  pertinet. 


faction  for  the  damage  done,  the 
owner  is  secured  against  any  action  ; 
such  is  the  law  of  &e  Twelve  Tables* 
But  this  action  can  only  be  brought  in 
the  case  of  animals  acting  contrary  to 
their  nature,  for,  when  the  ferocity  of 
a  beast  is  innate,  no  action  can  be 
brought  so  that,  if  a  becur  breaks  loose 
from  his  master,  and  has  so  done  mis- 
chief, the  master  cannot  be  sued ;  for  he 
ceased  to  be  the  master  as  soon  as  the 
wild  beast  escaped.  The  word  pau- 
peried  denotes  a  damage  done  without 
any  wrong  intent :  for  an  animal  void 
of  reason  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a 
wrong  intent.  Thus  much  as  to  the 
noxal  action. 
D.  ix.  1.  1.  pr.,  8,  4,  7,  10. 

Although  in  the  Twelve  Tables  the  word  quadrupea  was  used, 
all  animals  were  held  to  be  included  under  it. 

The  distinction  noticed  in  the  text  is  that  between  an  animal 
with  an  inborn  fierceness  (genitalia  feritaa)  and  one  with  a  con- 
firmed vicious  habit  {calcitroaiLB,  petere  solitus).  The  owner  of 
the  latter  only  was  liable  to  the  actio  noxalis  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

If  an  animal  fierce  by  nature  did  any  damage  while  in  the 
keeping  of  any  one,  his  keeper  would  be  liable  to  an  actio  utUis, 
though  not  to  the  direct  actio  noxalis  given  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.     (See  next  paragraph.) 


1.  Ceterum  sciendum  est,  sdili- 
tio  edicto  prohiberi  nos  canem,  ver- 
rem,  aprum,  ursum,  leonem  ibi 
habere,  qua  vulgo  iter  fit :  et  si  ad- 
versus  ea  factum  erit  et  nocitum 
homini  libero  esse  dicetur,  quod 
bonum  et  lequum  judici  videtur, 
tanti  dominus  condemnetur,  ceter- 
arum  rerum,  quanti  damnum  da- 
tum sit,  duplL  Preeter  has  autem 
sedilitias  actiones  et  de  pauperie 
locum  habebit :  numquam  enim  ac- 
tiones praesertim  poenales  de  eadem 
re  concurrentes  alia  aliam  consumit. 


1.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
edict  of  the  ssdile  forbids  any  man  to 
keep  a  dog,  a  boar,  a  wild  boar,  a  bear, 
or  a  Uon,  where  there  is  a  public  road : 
and,  if  this  prohibition  is  disobeyed, 
and  thus  any  freeman  receives  hiurt, 
the  master  of  the  beast  may  be  con- 
demned at  the  discretion  of  the  judge ; 
and,  in  case  of  damage  to  anything  else, 
the  condemnation  must  be  in  double 
the  amount  of  damage  done.  Besides 
the  sBdilitian  action,  file  action  de  pau- 
perie may  also  be  brought  against  the 
same  person ;  for  when  different  actions, 
especially  penal  actions,  may  be  each 
brought  on  account  of  the  same  thing, 
the  employment  of  one  does  not  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  another. 
D.  xxi.  L  40-42 ;  D.  xliv.  7.  60. 

The  same  delict  might  be  resolvable  into  two  distinct  offences. 
A  slave  is  corrupted,  and  then  made  to  commit  a  theft.  A  sepa- 
rate action  lay  for  each  offence.  Or  the  same  delict,  though  con- 
sisting of  one  offence,  might  come  under  two  heads  of  delict.  A 
slave  IS  injured  by  being  beaten,  and  an  action  would  lie  injuria 
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a/mm,  or  under  the  lex  Aqwilia.  The  master  might  bring  both 
actions  in  succession,  but  he  would  only  recover  in  the  second  any 
special  advantages  which  that  action  might  give  him  beyond  what 
the  first  had  given.     (D.  xliv.  7.  34.  pr.) 


Tit.  X.    DE  HIS,  PER  QUOS  AGERE  POSSUMUS. 

Nunc  admonendi  sumuB,    agere  We  must  now  remark,  that  a  per- 

posse  qnemUbet  aut  suo  nomine  aat  son  may  conduct  an  action  either  in 
alieno.  Alieno  yeluti  procuratorio,  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  another, 
tutorio,  curatorio,  cum  oUm  in  usu  as,  for  instance,  if  he  is  a  procurator, 
fuisset,  alterius  nomine  agere  non  a  tutor,  or  a  curator ;  but  anciently, 
posse  nisi  pro  populo,  pro  Ubertate,  custom  forbad  one  person  conducting 
pro  tutela.  Prseterea  lege  Hostilia  an  action  in  the  name  of  another,  un- 
permissum  est  furti  agere  eorum  less  for  the  people,  for  freedom,  or  for 
nomine,  qui  apud  hostes  essent  aut  a  pupiL  The  lex  Hostilia  afterwards 
rei  publics  causa  abessent  quive  in  permitted  an  actio  furti  to  be  brought 
eorum  cujus  tutela  essent.  Et  quia  in  the  names  of  those  who  were  pri- 
hoc  non  TniniTTia.Tn  inoommoditatcm  soners  In  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  of 
habebat,  quod  alieno  nomine  ne^ue  persons  absent  in  tlie  service  of  the 
agere  neque  excipere  actionem  hce-  state,  or  of  those  under  the  tutorship 
bat,  coeperunt  homines  per  prooura-  of  such  persons.  But,  as  it  was  found 
tores  htigare:  nam  et  morbus  et  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  that 
setas  et  necessaria  peregiinatio  item-  one  man  should  be  prohibited  from 
que  aJisB  multae  causie  seepe  impedi-  bringins  or  defending  an  action  in  the 
mento  sunt,  quo  minus  rem  suam  name  of  another,  it  by  degrees  became 
ipsi  exsequi  possint.  a  practice  to  sue  by  procurators.     For 

ill-health,  old  age,  unavoidable  jour- 
neys, and  many  other  causes,  con- 
tinually prevent  men  from  being  able 
to  attend  personally  to  their  own 
affairs. 
Gai.  iv.  82 ;  D.  L  17.  123.  pr. ;  D.  iii  3.  1.  2. 

The  old  principle  of  Roman  law  was,  that  no  one  could  re- 
present another,  and,  with  the  exceptions  noticed  in  the  text,  this 
principle  was  rigorously  observed  during  the  period  of  the  actions 
of  law. 

By  agere  pro  populo  was  meant  bringing  an  actio  popularia 
(eampopularem  actionem  dicimua  quce  auvmijvs  populo  tuetv/r, 
D.  xlvii.  23. 1) ;  by  agere  pro  Ubertate  was  meant  becoming  asser- 
tor  libertatis  for  a  slave  (see  Introd.  sec.  96) ;  and  by  agere  pro 
tutelay  bringing  an  action  on  behalf  of  a  pupil. 

Under  the  system  of  formulae,  the  first  step  towards  breaking 
through  the  old  rule  was  the  permitting  a  cogmtor  to  be  appointed. 
A  cognitor  was  a  person  who  was  appointed  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit  to  conduct  it  for  him.  The  cognitor  himself  was  not 
necessarily  present  when  he  was  appointed,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  appointment  should  be  made  before  the  magistrate,  in 
presence  of  the  adversary,  and  by  a  certain  form  of  words.  For 
instance,  a  plaintiff  speaking  generally  of  his  action  would  say, 
*  Quod  ego  tecum  agere  volo,  in  earn  rem  Lucium  Titium  cognito- 
rem  do  \     Other  forms,  adapted  to  other  cases,  are  given  in  Gains 
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(iv.  83).  The  name  of  the  principal  was  inserted  in  the  intentio, 
that  of  the  representative  in  the  condemnatio.  (Gal  iv.  86.)  In 
the  case  of  a  cognitor,  the  actio  judicati  was  for  or  against  the 
party  to  the  suit. 

The  next  step  was  to  permit  a  procurator  appointed  by  a  man- 
date to  conduct  a  suit,  but  at  first  he  did  so  in  his  own  name,  for 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  Roman  law  that  a  procurator  could 
expressly  represent  his  principal.  He  had  accordingly,  before  Jus- 
tinian, if  plaintiff,  to  give  security  ratam  rem  d^minum  hahi- 
tv/nim,  and,  if  defendant,  to  give  security  jvdicatum  solvi,  as 
explained  in  the  next  Title.  If  a  person  offered  to  conduct  a  suit 
for  another  as  procurator  voluntariu8y  and  could  not  produce  an 
authorisation,  he  was  allowed  to  act,  not  as  mandatary,  but  as  ne- 
gotiorum  geator,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  and  gave  security  for 
ratification.  (Qai.  iv.  84.)  The  actio  iudicati  lay  for  or  against 
the  procurator,  and  not  the  party.  Subsequently,  when  the  man- 
date was  clear,  or  if  the  mandator  was  present  and  gave  it,  the 
procurator  was  considered  as  only  representing  the  party,  and  the 
actio  judicati  was  given  to  or  against  the  party,  not  the  procu- 
rator {Vat.  Frag,  331),  and  this  was  extended  to  the  case  of  the 
negotiorum  gestor,  who,  although  at  first  acting  without  a  mandate, 
afterwards  showed  that  the  party  approved  what  he  did.  (D.  v.  1 . 
66.)  Thus  the  procurator  had  taken  the  place  of  the  cognitor,  and 
it  is  only  of  the  former  that  Justinian  speaks. 

1.  Procurator  neque  certis  verbis  1.  A  procurator  is  appointed  with- 
neque  prsesente  adversario,  izmno  out  any  particular  form  of  words,  nor 
plerumque  ignorante  eo  constituitur :  is  the  presence  of  the  adverse  party 
ouicumqueenimpermiserisremtuam  required;  indeed,  it  is  generally  done 
agere  aut  defendere,  is  procurator  without  his  knowledge.  For  any  one 
intellegitur.  is  considered  to  be  your  procurator 

whom  you  have  allowed  to  bring  or  to 
defend  an  action  for  you. 
Gai.  iv.  84. 

2.  Tutores  et  curatores  quemad-  2.  How  tutors  and  curators  are 
modum  constituuntur,  primo  libro  appointed  has  been  already  explained 
expositum  est.                                       in  the  First  Book 

Gai.  iv.  86. 

If  the  tutor,  in  appearing  for  the  pupil,  had  merely  discharged 
a  duty  forced  upon  him,  the  OLctio  judicati  (i.e.  the  action  brought 
to  enforce  the  sentence)  was  given  to  or  against  the  pupil.  If  the 
tutor  chose  to  appear  for  the  pupil  when  he  need  have  done 
nothing  more  than  authorise  the  pupil  to  appear  himself  {si  ae  liti 
obtulit\  the  actio  judicati  was  given  to  or  against  the  tutor.  The 
case  was  the  same  as  regards  the  curators  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five.     (D.  xxvi.  7.  2.  pr. ;  D.  xxvL  9.  5.  pr.) 
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Trr.  XI.    DE  SATISDATIONIBUS. 


SatiBdationum  modus  alius  anti- 
quitati  placuit,  alium  novitas  per 
oBum  amplexa  est.  Olim  enim  si 
in  rem  agebatnr,  satisdare  possessor 
compellebatiir,  ut,  si  victus  nee  rem 
ipsam  restitueret  nee  litis  sestima- 
tionem,  potestas  esset  petitori  aut 
oum  eo  agendi  aut  cum  fidejussori- 
bu3  ejus.  Quae  satisdatio  appella- 
batur  judioatum  solvi :  unde  autem 
sic  appellabatur,  facile  est  intelle- 
gere.  Namque  stipulabatur  quis,  ut 
solveretur  sibi,  quod  fuerit  judioa- 
tum. Multo  magis  is,  qui  in  rem 
actione  conveniebatur,  satisdare  co- 
gebatur,  si  alieno  nomine  judicium 
accipiebat.  Ipse  autem,  qui  in  rem 
agebat,  si  suo  nomine  peteoat,  satis- 
dare non  cogebatur.  Procurator 
vero  si  in  rem  agebat,  satisdare 
jubebatur  ratam  rem  dominum  habi- 
turum :  periculum  enim  erat,  ne 
iterum  dominus  de  eadem  re  expe- 
riatur.  Tutores  et  curatores  eodem 
modo,  quo  et  procuratores,  satis- 
dare debere,  veroa  edicti  faciebant. 
Sed  aliquando  his  agentibus  satis- 
datio remittebatur.  Hsec  ita  erant, 
si  in  rem  agebatur. 


One  system  of  taking  securities 
prevailed  in  ancient  times ;  custom  has 
introduced  another  in  modem  times. 
Formerly,  in  a  real  action  the  possessor 
was  compelled  to  give  security,  so  that 
if  he  lost  his  cause,  and  did  not  either 
restore  the  thing  itself,  or  pay  the  es- 
timated value  of  it,  the  plaintiff  might 
either  sue  him  or  his  smreties:  this 
species  of  security  was  termed  judica- 
turn  solvi,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  so  called.  For  the 
plaintiff  used  to  stipulate  that  what 
was  adjudged  to  him  shovdd  be  paid. 
And  with  still  greater  reason  was  a 
person  sued  in  a  real  action  obliged  to 
give  security  if  he  was  defendant  in 
the  name  of  another.  A  plaintiff  in  a 
read  action  suing  in  his  own  name,  was 
not  obliged  to  give  security;  but  a 
procurator  bringing  a  real  action  had 
to  give  security  that  his  acts  would  be 
ratified  by  the  person  for  whom  he 
acted ;  for  there  was  a  danger  lest  the 
person  should  bring  a  fresh  action  for 
the  same  thing.  By  the  words  of  the 
edict,  tutors  and  curators  were  bound 
to  give  security,  as  well  as  procurators, 
but  it  was  sometimes  dispensed  with 
when  they  were  the  plaintiffs.  Such 
was  the  practice  with  regard  to  real 
actions. 
Gai.  iv.  89,  90,  96,  98100. 

Judicatum  solvi  stipulatio  ires  clauaulas  in  unum  collatas 
kabet :  de  rejvdicata,  de  re  defendenda,  de  dolo  maZo,  (D.  xlvL 
7.  6.)  There  were  three  objects  secured  by  the  cautio  judicatv/ni 
solvi.  It  was  promised  (1)  that  the  litis  oestimatio,  the  amount  of 
what  was  adjudged  by  the  sentence,  should  be  paid  if  the  defendant 
should  be  condemned  and  should  not  give  back  the  thing ;  (2)  that 
the  defendant  should  take  all  the  proper  steps  in  defending  the 
action,  and  appear  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  judge  ;  (3)  that 
the  defendant  should  use  no  dolus  mains,  should  not,  for  instance, 

five  back  the  thing,  but  give  it  in  a  state  deteriorated  by  his  fault, 
he  object  of  the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  sureties,  binding  him- 
self for  the  litis  cestimatio  (aut  cum  eo  agendi,  says  the  text,  aut 
cumfidejussoribus),  was  to  give  the  plaintiff  his  choice  between  an 
action  ex  stipulatu,  which  was  often  preferred,  or  one  exjudicato, 
i.e.  upon,  or  to  enforce,  the  sentence.  The  object  of  making  the 
defendant  directly  liable,  by  a  stipulation,  if  he  did  not  appear  to 
defend  the  action,  was  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  less  direct 
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mode  in  which  the  disobedienoe  of  the  defendant  to  obey  the 
magistrate's  summons  was  made  to  benefit  the  plaintiff. 

Satiada/reposaeaaorcompellebatur.  If  the  possessor  would  not 
give  the  cautio  jvdicatwm  aolvi,  the  possession,  by  means  of  an  in- 
terdict (see  Tit.  15.  3),  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  if  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  security  which  his  adversary  refused  to  giva 

LUia  (Bstimatio.    Lis  here  signifies  the  subject  of  the  suit. 

Miilto  magia  si  alieno  nomine.  This  applied  to  the  procurator 
in  the  days  when  he  did  not  really  represent  the  principal.  The 
cognitor  never  gave  security.  The  person  really  interested  in  the 
action  was  called  dominiLa  litis ;  when  the  procurator  did  not  re- 
present him,  but  came  forward  as  if  he  was  the  dominua  litis ,  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  real  dominvs  litis  bringing 
another  action. 

Tutors  had  probably  to  give  security  in  all  cases  where  they 
were  the  party  defendant. 

1.  8in  vero  in  personam,  ab  ao-  1.  In  personal  actions,  on  the  part 
toris  anidem  parte  eademobtinebant,  of  the  plaintiff  the  same  rules  as  to 
qnse  ammus  in  actione,  qua  in  rem  giving  security  were  observed  as  in 
agitur.  Ab  ejus  vero  parte,  cum  real  actions.  As  to  the  defendant,  if 
quo  agitur,  si  quidem  alieno  nomine  he  appeared  in  the  name  of  another, 
aliquis  interveniret,  omnimodo  satis-  he  was  obliged  to  give  security,  for 
dabat,  quia  nemo  defensor  in  aliena  no  one  was  considered  a  competent 
re  sine  satisdatione  idoneus  esse  defendant  in  behalf  of  another  unless 
creditur.  Quod  si  proprio  nomine  he  gave  security;  but  any  one  who 
aliquis  judicium  accipiebat  in  per-  defended  a  personal  action  in  his  own 
sonam,  judioatum  solvi  satisdare  non  name  was  not  compelled  to  give  the 
cogebatur.  security  judicatwn  solvi. 

Gal  iv.  100-102. 

If  the  defendant  was  a  cognitor,  the  dominue  litis  gave 
security  for  him.    (Vat.  Fragm.  317.) 

Gains  notices  (iv.  102)  that  in  some  few  exceptional  instances, 
as  if  the  action  was  one  judicati,  or  if  there  was  anything  to  make 
the  credit  of  the  defendant  suspected,  the  defendant  was  obliged 
in  personal  actions  to  give  security  judicatum  solvi. 

2.  8ed  hiBC  hodie  aliter  obser-  2.  At  present  a  different  practice 
vantur.  8ive  enim  quis  in  rem  e^c-  prevails.  A  defendant  who  is  sued 
tione  convenitur  sive  personali  suo  m  his  own  name,  either  in  a  real  or 
nomine,  nullam  satisdationem  prop-  personal  action,  is  not  forced  to  give 
ter  litis  sestimationem  dare  com-  security  for  the  payment  of  the  esti- 
peUitur,  sed  pro  sua  tantum  persona,  mated  value  of  the  thing  sued  for,  but 
quod  in  judicio  permaneat  usque  ad  only  for  his  own  person,  that  is,  that 
terminum  litis,  vel  committitur  su»  he  will  remain  ana  abide  the  judgment 
promissioni  cum  jurejurando,  quam  until  the  end  of  the  suit.  For  this 
juratoriam  cautionem  vocant,  vel  security  recomrse  may  be  had  to  the 
nudam  promissionem  vel  satisdatio-  promise  on  oath  of  the  party,  when  the 
nem  pro  qualitate  persons  su»  dare  security  is  called  a  cautio  juratoria,  or 
compellitur.  to  his  simple  promise  without  oath,  or 

to  a  saiisdatio,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  person. 
a  xiL  1.  17. 

Injvdido  permaneat    An  earlier  writer  would  probably  have 
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pointed  out  that  the  cautio  was  given,  when  the  parties  were 
before  the  prsetor,  that  the  defendant  would  ^o  before  Hxejvdex. 
But  in  Justinian's  time  the  distinction  of  in  jwre  and  in  jvdicio 
was  done  away. 

We  gather  from  the  text,  that  whereas  under  the  old  law  the 
defendant  would  have  had  to  give  security  both  for  the  payment 
of  the  amount  at  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  was 
valued,  and  that  he  would  appear  to  defend  himself  {pro  re  de- 
fevdenda,  or,  as  here,  in  juaicio  permaneat),  under  Justinian's 
legislation  he  did  not  engage  at  all  for  the  former,  and  for  the 
latter  he  did  not  necessaruy  give  the  security  of  Sk  fidejussor,  but, 
if  a  vir  illustris  (see  Tit.  4.  10  note),  only  pledged  himself  by 
oath,  or  even  by  a  simple  promise.     (C.  xii.  1.  17.) 


3.  Sin  autem  per  procuratorem 
lis  vel  infertor  vel  suscipitnr,  in  ao- 
toris  quidem  persona,  si  non  man- 
datum  actis  insinuatmn  est  vel 
pnesens  dominns  litis  in  judicio 
procnratoris  8ui  personam  confirma- 
verit,  ratam  rem  domintun  habi- 
torum  satisdationem  procurator  dare 
compellitur,  eodem  observando  et 
si  tutor  yel  curator  vel  aUn  tales 
personse,  quie  alienarum  rerum  gn- 
bemationem  receperunt,  litem  qui- 
busdam  per  alium  infenmt. 


4  Sin  yero  aliqais  convenitur,  si 
quidem  pnesens  procuratorem  dare 
paratus  est,  potest  yel  ipse  in  judi- 
ciimi  venire  et  sui  procuratoris  per- 
sonam per  judicatum  solvi  satisda- 
tionis  sollemnes  stipulationes  firmare 
vel  extra  judioixun  satisdationem  ez- 
ponere,  per  quam  ipse  sui  procura- 
toris fidejussor  ezistit  pro  omnibus 
judicatum  solvi  satisdationis  dau- 
sulis.  Ubi  et  de  hypotheoa  suarum 
rerum  convenire  compellitur,  sive  in 
judicio  promiserit  sive  extra  judi- 
cium caverit,  ut  tam  ipse  quam 
heredes  ejus  obligentur :  alia  insuper 
cautela  vel  satisdatione  propter 
personam  ipsius  exponenda,  quod 
tempore  sententisB  reoitandse  in 
judicio  invenietur,  vel  si  non  venerit, 
omnia  dabit  fidejussor,  qusB  condem- 
natione  continentur,  nisi  fuerit  pro- 
vocatum. 


8.  But,  where  a  suit  is  commenced 
or  taken  up  by  a  procurator  as  plain- 
tiff, if  a  mandate  of  appointment  is  not 
re^stered,  or  if  the  person  who  really 
brings  the  action  aoes  not  himself 
appear  before  the  judge  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  the  procurator,  then 
the  procurator  himself  is  obliged  to 
give  security  that  the  person  for  whom 
he  acts  will  ratify  nis  proceedings. 
The  same  rule  applies  also  if  a  tutor, 
curator,  or  any  other  person,  who  has 
undertaken  to  manage  the  afGEdrs  of 
another,  brings  an  action  through  a 
third  party. 

4  As  to  the  defendant,  if  he  ap- 
pears and  wishes  to  appoint  a  pro- 
curator, he  may  either  himself  come 
before  the  judge,  and  there  confirm 
the  authority  of  the  procurator,  by 
giving  with  a  solemn  stipulation  the 
caution  called  judicatum  solvi,  or  he 
may  give  such  a  security  elsewhere, 
and  Mcome  himself  the  fidejussor  of 
his  own  procurator,  as  to  each  clause 
of  the  csiaiAon  judicatum  solvi  ;  and  he 
is  compelled  to  subject  all  his  property 
to  a  hypotheca,  whether  he  promises 
before  the  judge  or  not,  and  this  obli- 

gBktion  binds  not  only  himself  but  his 
eirs.  He  must  also  give  further  se- 
curity as  to  his  own  person,  that  he 
will  himself  appear  at  the  time  when 
judgment  is  given,  or  that,  if  he  fails 
to  do  so,  hiB  fidejussor  will  pay  all  that 
is  fixed  to  be  paid  by  the  dentence,  un- 
less the  decision  is  appealed  against. 


For  the  clausulos  of  the  cautio  judicatv/m  solvi,  see  note  on 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  Title. 

Alia  insuper  cautela.  This  was  to  insure  that  the  a^tio 
jicdicati  should  be  given  against  the  real  dominus  litis. 
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5.  Si  vero  reus  prieBto  ex  qua- 
CTimque  causa  non  fuerit  et  alius 
velit  defensionem  subire,  nulla  dif- 
ferentia inter  actiones  in  rem  vel 
personaleB  introducenda^  potest  hoc 
faoere,  ita  tamen  ut  satisdationem 
judicatum  solvi  pro  litis  pnestet 
sestimatione.  Nemo  enim  secundum 
veterem  regulam,  ut  jam  dictum  est, 
aliens  rei  sine  satisdatione  defensor 
idoneus  intellegitur. 

6.  Quae  omnia  apertius  et  per- 
fectissime  e  cottidiano  judiciorum 
usu  in  ipsis  rerum  documentis  ap- 
parent. 

7.  Quam  formam  non  solum  in 
hao  regia  urbe,  set  et  in  omnibus 
nostris  provinciis,  etsi  propter  im- 
peritiam  alitor  forte  celebrantur, 
optinere  censemus,  cum  necesse  est 
omnes  provincias  caput  omnium 
nostrarum  civitatum,  id  est  banc 
regiam  urbem,  ejusque  observantiam 
sequi. 


5.  But  if,  from  any  cause,  a  defend- 
ant does  not  appeeu*,  and  anotber  per- 
son is  willing  to  defend  the  action  for 
him,  he  may  do  so  (nor  does  it  make 
any  difference  whetiier  the  action  is 
real  or  personal),  but  he  must  give 
security  ^tidtca^m  solvi  to  the  amount 
of  what  is  at  stake ;  for,  according  to 
the  old  rule  of  law  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, no  one  is  held  a  competent 
defendant  for  another  without  giving 
security. 

6.  All  this  will  be  learned  more- 
clearly  and  fully  by  observation  of  the 
ordinary  judicial  proceedings  in  cases 
which  may  serve  as  examples. 

7.  We  order  that  these  rules  shall 
be  observed  not  only  in  this  our  royal 
city,  but  also  in  all  our  provinces, 
although  other  usages  may  be  now 
adopted  there  through  ignorance ;  for 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  provinces 
should  conform  to  the  practice  of  our 
royal  city,  which  is  supreme  above  all 
others. 


Tit.  XII.  DE  PERPETUIS  ET  TEMPORALIBUS  ACTIO- 
NIBUS,  ET  QUiE  AD  HEREDES  VEL  IN  HEREDES 
TRANSEUNT. 


Hoc  loco  admonendi  sxmius,  eas 
quidem  actiones,  quse  ex  lege  sena- 
tusve  consulto  sive  ex  sacris  con- 
stitutionibus  proficiscuntur,  perpe- 
tuo  solere  antiquitus  competere, 
donee  sacrae  constitutiones  tam  in 
rem  quam  personalibus  actionibus 
certos  fines  dederunt :  eas  vero,  qu» 
ex  propria  pratoris  jurisdictione 
penden^  plerumque  intra  annum 
vivere  (nam  et  ipsius  prsetoris  intra 
annum  erat  imperium).  Ahquando 
tamen  et  in  perpetuum  extenduntur, 
id  est  usque  adfinem  constitutionibus 
introductum,  quales  sunt  hae,  quas 
bonorum  possessori  ceterisque,  qui 
heredis  loco  sunt,  accommodat. 
Furti  quoque  manifesti  actio,  quam- 
vis  ex  ipsius  praetoris  jurisdictione 
proficiscatur,  tamen  perpetuo  datur : 
absurdum  enim  esse  existimavit, 
anno  eam  terminari. 

Gal  iv. 


We  ought  here  to  observe  that  the 
actions  derived  from  a  law,  from  a 
senatusconsultum,  or  from  imperial 
constitutions,  covdd  formerly  be  exer- 
cised at  any  length  of  time,  however 
great ;  imtil  imperial  constitutions 
assigned  fixed  limits  both  to  real  and 
to  personal  actions.  Of  the  actions 
derived  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor,  the  greater  part  last  only  during 
one  year,  for  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
praetor's  authority.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  actions  are  perpetual,  that 
is,  last  until  ibe  time  introduced  by  the 
constitutions  ;  such  are  those  given  to- 
the  bonorum  possessor  and  to  others 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  heir.  The 
action  furti  manifesti,  also,  though 
procee<£jig  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor,  is  yet  perpetual,  for  it  seemed 
absurd  to  umit  its  duration  to  a  year. 

110,  111. 


In  the  introductory  note  to  Title  6,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
may  ask  as  to  actions,  within  what  time  they  may  be  brought. 
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within  what  delay  the  proceedings  must  be  finished,  and  what  is 
the  effect  of  a  judgment  in  case  of  fresh  proceedings  being  insti- 
tuted. The  second  of  these  points  is  not  noticed  in  the  Institutes, 
the  rules  as  to  the  period  of  finishing  the  suit  having  become 
obsolete.  The  third  is  treated  of  in  the  next  Title,  par.  6.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  first,  namely,  how  lon^  wie  right  of 
action  lasted  from  its  inception,  i.e.  from  the  time  when  the 
plaintiff  could  have  brought  an  action. 

Under  the  formulary  system,  the  general  rule  was  that  actions 
arising  from  the  law,  a  senatusconaultum,  or  constitutions,  in- 
cluding an  action  arising  out  of  the  old  civil  law,  were  perpetual ; 
that  is,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  time  in  which  they  could  be 
brought.  On  the  other  hand,  praetorian  actions  were  annual,  i.e. 
must  be  brought  within  an  anmbs  utilia,  or  year  made  up  of  days 
in  which  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  plaintiff  appearing  in  court, 
so  that  more  than  twelve  months  mignt  be  included.  This  time 
of  a  year  was  probably  suggested  by  the  duration  of  the  praetor  s 
office,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  praetor  being  m  office. 
It  was  merely  a  limited  time  during  which  the  praetor,  in  creating 
an  action,  fixed  that  it  must  be  brought. 

To  the  rule  that  praetorian  actions  were  annual,  there  were, 
however,  exceptions  of  a  very  wide  kind.  The  text  mentions  the 
actions  given  to  a  bonorum  possessory  and  to  every  one  placed  in 
loco  herediSy  and  also  the  praetorian  action  for  furtura  manifes- 
turn,  which  was  perpetual  because  it  was  a  commutation  of  capital 
punishment.  (Qai.  iv.  111.)  Further,  all  praetorian  actions  rei 
persecutorice,  for  the  sake  of  the  thing,  including  all  actions  on 
contracts  for  the  simple  value,  were  perpetual,  unless  the  action 
was  one  not  extending,  but  directly  contradicting,  the  civil  law, 
when  it  was  annual.  An  example  will  show  what  was  meant  by 
this  distinction.  The  actio  Publiciana  (Tit.  6.  4),  given  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  usucapion,  was  peiyetual,  but  the  actio 
rescissoria,  given  to  rescind  usucapion  (Tit.  6.  6),  was  annual. 
(D.  xliv.  7.  36.  pr.)  We  may,  therefore,  almost  reverse  the  de- 
scription of  praetorian  actions,  and  say  that  they  were  perpetual 
except  when  they  were  (1)  penal  (the  actio  fv/rti  mani/e«^i  being, 
however,  perpetual),  or  (2)  rei  persecutorice,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  civil  law. 

Sacrce  constitutiones  certos fines  dederunt.  In  A.D.  424,  Theo- 
dosius  II.  enacted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  actions,  real  or  personal, 
should  not  be  brought  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  (C.  vii.  39. 
3.)  Subsequently  the  time  was,  in  the  case  of  some  actions,  as 
in  that  of  an  actio  hypothecaria,  when  the  thing  hypothecated 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  extended  to  forty  years. 
(C.  vii.  39.  7.  1.)  The  term  perpetua,  however,  still  continued 
to  be  applied  to  these  actions,  though,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  it  meant  nothing  more  than  an  action  which 
could  be  brought  within  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  opposed  to  those 
which  could  only  be  brought  within  a  shorter  period. 
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1.  Non   omnes  autem  actiones, 
quse  in  aliqnem  aut  ipso  jure  oom- 

Eetunt  aut  a  prsBtore  dantur,  et  in 
eredem  fsque  competunt  aut  dari 
Bolent.  Est  enim  oertissima  juris 
regula,  ez  malefioiis  pcenales  ac- 
tiones  in  heredem  non  oompetere, 
veluti  furti,  vi  bonorum  raptorum, 
injuriarum  damni  injuria.  Sed 
heredibus  hujusmodi  aotiones  oom- 
petunt  neo  denegantur,  excepta 
injuriarum  aotione  et  si  qua  alia 
similis  inveniatur.  Aliquando  ta- 
men  etiam  ex  oontraotu  actio  contra 
heredem  non  competit,  cum  testator 
dolose  versatus  sit  et  ad  heredem 
ejus  nihil  ex  eo  dolo  pervenerit. 
Posnales  autem  actiones,  quas  supra 
diximus,  si  ab  ipsis  principalibus 
personis  fuerint  oontestetas,  et  here- 
dibus dantur  et  contra  heredes 
transeunt. 

Gal  iv.  112, 113 ;  D.  iv. 


1.  It  is  not  all  the  actions  allowed 
against  any  one  by  the  law,  or  given 
by  the  prietor,  that  will  equally  be 
aUowed  or  given  against  his  heir.  For 
it  is  a  fixed  rule  of  law,  that  penal 
actions  arising  from  delicts  are  not 
allowed  against  the  heir  of  the  de- 
linquent, as,  for  instance,  the  actions 
fwriiy  vi  bonorum  raptoru/m,  injuria- 
rum, damfini  injuria.  These  actions 
are,  however,  given  to  heirs,  and  are 
not  denied  to  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  action  injuriarum,  and 
others  that  may  resemble  it.  Some- 
times, however,  even  an  action  arising 
from  a  contract  is  not  aUowed  against 
an  heir ;  as  when  a  testator  has  acted 
fraudulently  and  his  heir  has  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  fraud.  But 
penal  actions,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  if  actually  begun  by  the  prin- 
cipals themselves,  pass  both  to  and 
against  heirs. 
3. 17. 1 ;  D.  xHv.  7.  26,  68. 


Although  penal  actions  could  not  be  brought  against  the  heir 
of  the  wrongdoer  in  order  to  enforce  the  liability  to  a  penalty,  as 
the  Uability  was  personal  to  the  wrongdoer,  yet  they  could  be 
brought  against  the  heirs  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back  from 
them  anything  by  which  they  had  received  an  advantage  from  the 
deUct.     (D.  xUv.  7.  35.  pr.) 

Aliquando  ex  contractu  actio  contra  heredem  non  competit 
This  is  taken  from  Gains,  who  means  it  to  apply  to  the  heu-s  of 
adatipulatores,  sponsoreSy  And fidepromiasorea,  for  their  heirs  were 
not  bound ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  it  could  apply  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  It  would  also  be  supposed,  from  the  text,  that 
an  action  making  a  testator  responsible  for  dolv^  mxilvs  did  not 
ordinarily  pass  against  his  heirs,  if  his  heirs  were  not  benefited 
by  the  wrong  he  had  committed ;  but  there  was  only  one  case 
in  which  the  action  did  not  pass  against  his  heirs,  whether  they  had 
benefited  by  the  dolus  malus  or  not,  namely,  the  action  in  duplum, 
against  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  dolus  waxIub  with  regard 
to  a  deposit  placed  in  his  custody  under  the  pressure  of  an  acci- 
dental misfortune  (see  Tit.  6.  23) ;  and  even  in  this  case  an  a/itio 
in  simplum  passed  against  the  heirs.     (D.  xvi.  3.  18.) 


2.  Superest,  ut  admoneamus, 
quod  si  ante  rem  jndicatam  is,  cum 
quo  actum  est,  satisfaciat  aiotori, 
officio  judiois  convenit  eum  ab- 
solvere,  licet  judicii  accipiendi  tem- 

Sore  in  ea  causa  fuisset,  ut  damnari 
ebeat :  et  hoc  est,  quod  ante  vulgo 
dicebatur,  omnia  judicia  absolutoria 


2.  It  remains  that  we  should  re- 
mark, that  i^  before  the  sentence,  the 
defendant  satisfies  the  plaintifi^  the 
judge  ought  to  absolve  the  defendant, 
although,  from  the  time  of  the  action 
being  commenced  before  the  magis- 
trate, it  was  evident  the  defendant 
would  be  condemned.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  in  former  times  it  was  com- 
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monly  said  that  in  all  aotions  the  de- 
fendant might  be  absolved. 
Gai.  iv.  114. 

If,  after  the  formula  was  delivered,  but  before  judCTient  was 
given,  the  defendant  satisfied  the  plaintiff,  a  question  had  arisen, 
as  we  learn  from  Qaius  (iv.  114),  whether  in  all  cases  the  judge 
was  to  absolve  the  defendant,  or  whether  in  actions  stricti  juris  the 
judge  was  technically  bound  to  go  on  and  pronounce  judgment. 
The  Proculians  thought  that  the  condemnation  was  still  to  be 
made  in  actions  stricti  juris,  though  not  in  bonce  fidei  actions  or 
actions  in  rem.  The  Sabinians  held  that  the  defendant  should  be 
absolved  in  all  actions,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sabinians  that 
Justinian  confirms. 


Tit.  XIII.    DE  EXCEPTIONIBUS. 

Sequitxur,  at  de  exceptionibns  di-  It  now  follows  that  we  should  speak 

spioiamuB.    GomparatsB  sunt  autem  of  exceptions.    Thev  have  been  intro- 

ezceptiones  defendendorum  eomm  dnced  as  a  means  oi  defence  for  those 

gratia,    omn  quibus    agitur:    siepe  against  whom  an  action  is  brought, 

enim  acddit,  ut,  licet  ipsa  actio,  For  it  often  happens  that  the  action 

qua     actor    ezperitur,     justa     sit,  of  the  plaintiff  although  in  itself  well 

tamen    iniqua    sit    adversus    eum,  founded,  is  yet  unjust  as  regards  the 

cum  quo  agitxur.  person  against  whom  it  is  brought. 

Gal  iv.  115, 116. 

Exceptions  belonged  properly  to  the  system  of  formulas  only. 
Under  that  system  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  who  pronounced 
on  the  right,  qui  jus  d%cehat,  decided  whether,  on  the  statement  of 
facts,  the  plamtiff  had  a  right  to  an  action.  If  he  had,  the  parties 
were  sent  to  the  judge.  But  though  the  plaintifi"  might  have  a 
right  to  an  action,  the  defendant  might  have  some  ground  to  urge 
why,  in  the  particular  instance,  the  action  should  be  defeated ;  and 
if  the  action  in  faciwm  was  not  honm  fidei,  i.e.  if  it  was  stricti 
jv/ris,  a/rbitraria,  or  penal,  it  was  necessary  that  this  ground  should 
be  distinctly  stated  oy  the  defendant  to  the  praetor.  Thus  the 
statement  was  incorporated  in  the  formula  sent  to  the  judge,  and 
was  called  the  exceptio ;  it  excepted,  or  took  away  from  the  power 
of  the  action.  (See  Introd.  sec.  104.)  The  judge  was  bound  by 
the  instructions  he  received  in  the  intentio.  He  could  take  notice 
of  no  reason  urged  by  the  defendant  why  the  action  should  fail,  if 
the  only  question  submitted  to  him  by  the  praetor  was  whether 
the  plaintiff  had  a  good  ground  of  action.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  praetor  should  also  expressly  instruct  him  to  inquire  whether 
the  action,  however  well  grounded,  ought  not  to  be  defeated. 

For  instance,  supposing  an  action  was  brought  on  a  stipula- 
tion, the  formula  would  run  Siparet  Nv/merium  Negidium  Aula 
Agerio  sestertium  X  millia  dare  oportere.  The  only  question 
which  the  judex  could  have  to  decide  would  be,  was  the  stipula- 
tion made  or  not  ?    If  it  was,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  have  a 
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sentence  in  his  favour  was  indisputable.  But  supposing  the  praetor 
went  on  to  add  an  exception,  which  was  always  negative,  and  say 
Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit  neque  ficU, 
then  a  further  inquiry  would  have  to  be  made :  was  there  any 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  which  made  it  unjust  that  he 
should  recover  in  the  action  ? 

The  defendant,  in  making  an  exception,  was  not  supposed  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  plaintiff's  statement.  (D.  xliv.  1.  9.)  The 
plaintiff  had  first  to  prove  his  intentio,  and  unless  he  did  so  the 
action  failed  Supposing  he  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judex,  it  was  then  for  the  defendant  to  prove  his  exception.  He 
affirmed  the  facts  on  which  the  exception  rested,  and  he  must 
prove  them ;  he  was  in  his  turn  the  attacking  party.  Reus  in  ex- 
ceptione  actor  est.    (D.  xUv.  1.  1.) 

In  actions  bonce  fidei,  as  we  have  already  said  (see  Tit.  6.  28), 
exceptions  were  never  used ;  for  here  the  judge  was  bound  by  the 
character  of  the  action  to  examine  into  all  the  circumstances,  and 
only  to  condemn  the  defendant  if  justice  demanded  he  should  do 
so.  The  action  itself  was  said  to  imply  any  exception  that  could 
be  set  up.     (D.  xxx.  84.  5.) 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  there  were,  properly  speaking,  no 
such  things  as  exceptions.  The  word  came  to  mean  any  defence 
other  than  a  denial  of  the  subsistence  of  the  right  of  action,  which 
was  urged  before  the  magistrate  by  the  defendant. 

L  Yerbi  gratia  si  meta  coactns  L  For  instance,  if  forced  by  fear 

aut  dolo  inductos  aut  errore  lapsns  inveigled  by  frand,  or  fallen  into  a 
stipulanti  Titio  promisisti,  quod  non  mistake,  yon  promise  Titins  in  a  stipu- 
debneras  promittere,  palam  est,  jure  lation  that  which  yon  did  not  owe  bun, 
civili  te  obligatiun  esse,  et  actio,  qua  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  civil 
mtenditur  dare  te  oportere,  efficax  law,  yon  are  boond,  and  the  action,  in 
est :  sed  iniqunm  est,  te  condemnari,  which  it  is  maintained  that  yon  ought 
ideoque  datur  tibi  exceptio  metus  to  give,  is  validly  brought.  Yet  it  is 
causa  aut  doli  mall  aut  in  factum  unjust  that  you  should  be  condemned; 
composita  ad  impugnandam  ac-  and,  therefore,  to  repel  the  action,  you 
tionem.  have  given  you  the  exception  metua 

causa,  or  doli  mali^  or  one  made  to 
suit  the  circumstances. 
D.  xUv.  4.  4.  16.  33. 

Errore  lapsus,  i.e.  not  a  mistake  as  to  the  thing  forming  the 
subject  of  the  stipulation,  for  such  a  mistake  would  make  the 
stipulation  void ;  but  a  mistake  in  the  apprehension  of  some  fact 
which  if  the  defendant  had  known  riratly,  he  would  not  have 
entered  into  the  stipulation.     (See  Bk.  lii.  Tit  19.  23.) 

The  exceptio  metus  causa  ran  thus :  Si  in  ea  re  nihil  metus 
causa  fa^twm,  est.  (D.  xliv.  4.  4.  33.)  The  exceptio  doli  m^i 
thus :  Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  Tnalo  Auli  Agerii  fa/itum  sit  neque 
fiat,  (D.  xliv.  4.  2.  1 ;  Qai.  iv.  119.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
former  is  general  (fear  inspired  by  any  one  whomsoever),  the 
latter  personal  (the  fraud  of  Aulus  Agerius),  and  that  the  exceptio 
doli  m^ali  relates  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  action  at  the 
particular  time  when  the  obligation  was  formed,  but  also  to  its 
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subsequent  character,  neqrie  factum  sit  nequefiat.  A  claim  might 
be  perfectly  fair  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  become  only 
partially  so,  or  even  wholly  unfair.  For  instance,  the  real  owner 
of  an  estate  might  claim  it,  and  then  find  that  the  possessor, 
having  improved  it  during  the  time  he  held  it,  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. If  the  owner  refuses  the  compensation,  his  daim,  in 
itself  fair,  becomes,  in  the  way  he  urges  it,  unfair. 

In  factum  composita,  i.e.  shaped  so  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  a  statement  of  a  particular  fact"  was  or  was  not  true. 
Some  particular  fact  is  submitted  by  the  praetor  to  the  judex,  in- 
stead of  such  a  general  inquiry  as  whether  the  plaintiff  has  been 
Siilty  of  fraud.  For  instance,  to  use  the  example  given  in  the 
igest  (xlv.  1.  22),  the  inquiry  directed  to  be  made  might  be 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  not  made  the  defendant  believe  that  the 
subject  of  stipulation,  which  is  made  of  brass,  was  made  of  gold. 
The  exceptio  in  fcLctum  composita  was  thus,  like  the  actio  in 
factum,  concepta,  opposed  to  one  in  jus  concepta.  For  instance, 
the  exceptio  doli  mati,  which  was  in  jus  concepta,  not  only  raised 
a  question  of  fact,  but  made  it  requisite  that  the  judex  should  affix 
a  certain  character  to  the  acts  of  the  parties.  It  may  be  observed 
that  this  general  exception  doli  m,ah  would  always  answer  every 
purpose  which  could  be  gained  by  using  an  exception  in  factum 
com,po8ita ;  for  any  particular  fact  which,  if  stated  as  an  exception 
and  proved,  would  furnish  a  bar  to  the  action,  would  be  taken 
notice  of  under  the  exception  doli  mali.  But  the  magistrate 
would  not  always  allow  an  exception  doli  maii  to  be  inserted 
when  he  would  give  permission  to  employ  one  in  factu/m  com- 
posita ;  for  infamy  was  attached  to  a  plaintiff  against  whom  an 
exception  d^oli  mali  was  proved ;  and  when  the  plaintiff  stood  to 
the  aef  endant  in  any  such  near  relation  as  that  oi  patron  or  ascen- 
dant, the  magistrate  would  not  allow  an  exception  to  be  used 
which  would  have  any  further  consequence  than  to  protect  the 
defendant.  (D.  xliv.  4.  4. 16.)  The  instances  of  exceptions  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  all  instances  of  exceptions  ^n  factwm, 

2.  Idem  juris  est,  si  qnis  quasi  2.  It  is  the  some,  if  any  one  should 

credendi  causa  pecuniam  stipuLatus  stipulate  with  you  for  the  repayment 
fuerit  neque  numeravit.  Nam  eam  of  money  he  is  to  lend  you,  and  then 
pecuniam  a  te  petere  posse  eum  cer-  does  not  pay  to  you  the  sum  borrowed  ; 
tum  est :  dare  enim  te  oportet,  oum  in  such  a  cekse  he  could  certainly  de- 
ex  stipulatu  tenearis :  sed  aula  ini-  mand  from  you  the  amount  you  have 
quum  est  eo  nomine  te  conaemnari,  engaged  to  repay  him,  and  you  are 
placet,  exceptione  pecunisB  non  nu-  bound  to  give  it,  for  you  are  tied  by 
meratse  te  defen<£  debere,  oujus  the  stipulation.  But  as  it  would  hie 
tempora  nos,  secundum  quod  jam  unjust  that  you  should  be  condemned 
superioribus  Ubris  scriptum  est,  con-  in  such  an  action,  it  has  been  thought 
fititutione  nostra  coartavimus.  right  you  should  have  the  defence  of 

the  exception  pecunisB  non  numeratss. 
The  time  within  which  this  exception 
can  be  used,  has,  as  we  have  said  in 
a  former  Book,  been  shortened  by  our 
constitution. 
Gai.  iv.  116 ;  C.  iv.  30.  14. 
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Qtjiaai  credendi  caiiaa,  i.e.  had  made  the  defendant  promise  to 
pay  a  sum,  as  if  he,  the  plaintiff,  were  going  ^p  lend  tne  sum  to 
the  defendant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  this  exception,  the  burden  of 

Sroof  was  on  the  plaintiff,  instead  of,  as  in  other  exceptions,  on  the 
ef endant,  and  then  it  must  be  pleaded  within  originally  one  year 
and  then  five  years,  a  term  reduced  by  Justinian  to  two  years. 
(See  Bk.  iii.  Tit  21.) 


3.  PrsBterea  debitor  si  pactus 
fuerit  cum  oreditore,  ne  a  se  peter- 
etor,  nihilo  minuB  obligatus  manet, 
quia  pacto  con  vento  obligationeB  non 
omnimodo  dissolyuntur :  qna  de 
causa  efficaz  est  adversus  eum  actio, 
qua  actor  intendit  *  si  paret  eum  dare 
oportere*.  Sed  quia  iniquum  est 
contra  pactionem  eum  damnari,  de- 
fenditur  per  exceptionem  paoti  oon- 
yenti 


Gai. 


3.  Again,  the  debtor  who  has  agreed 
with  his  creditor  that  payment  shall 
not  be  demanded  from  lum,  still  re- 
mains bound.  For  an  agreement  is 
not  a  mode  by  which  obligations  are 
always  dissolved.  This  action,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  inUntio  runs,  *  If  it 
appears  that  he  ought  to  give,'  may  be 
validly  brought  against  him ;  but  as 
it  would  be  unjust  that  he  should  be 
condenmed  in  contravention  of  the 
agreement,  he  may  use  in  his  defence 
the  exception  jpoc^iconven^t. 
iv.  116. 


Obligations  formed  re  or  verbis  could  not  be  dissolved  by  a 
simple  pact.  As  the  contract  was  a  subsisting  one,  an  exception 
was  necessary.  The  exception  pacti  conventi  ran  thus :  Si  %nter 
Anlv/m  Ageriv/m  et  Numerium  Negidiv/m  non  convenit,  ne  ea 
pecunia  peteretwr.     (Gai.  iv.  119.) 


4.  So,  too,  if  the  debtor,  when 
the  creditor  challenges  him  to  swear, 
affirms  on  oath  that  he  ought  not  to 

f'ye  anything,  he  still  remains  bound, 
ut  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  examine 
whether  he  has  perjured  himself,  he  is 
allowed  to  defend  himself  with  the  ex- 
ception jtim;t«ra7u2f.  In  actions  inrem, 
these  exceptions  are  equally  neces- 
sary :  for  instance,  if  the  possessor,  on 
being  challenged  by  the  claimant, 
swears  that  the  property  is  his,  and 
yet  the  plaintiff  still  persists  in  his  real 
action.  For  the  claun  of  the  plaintiff 
might  be  well  founded,  and  yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  condemn  the  pos- 
sessor. 
D.  xii.  2.  9.  pr.  and  1 ;  D.  xiL  2.  3. 1 ;  D.  xii  2.  IL  1. 

The  exceptioiuriajurandiwaBonly  necessary  when  the  question 
whether  the  defendant  had  accepted  the  oath  when  offered  him 
was  disputed.  If  it  was  acknowledged,  the  praetor  would  not  ^ve 
an  action  at  all.  (D.  xii.  2. 3.  pr.)  The  oath  terminated  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  an  action,  being  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise by  which  the  action  was  settled ;  jusjicrandv/m  speciem 


4.  iBque  si  debitor  deferente 
creditore  juraverit,  nihil  se  dare 
oportere,  adhuc  obligatus  permanet ; 
sed  quia  iniquum  est,  de  perjurio 
quaeri,  defenditur  per  exceptionem 
jurisjurandi  In  his  quoque  actio- 
nibus,  quibus  in  rem  agitur,  sque 
necessarisB  sunt  exceptiones :  veluti 
si  petitore  deferente  possessor  jura- 
verit, eam  rem  suam  esse,  et  nihilo 
minus  eandem  rem  petitor  vindicet : 
licet  enim  verum  sit,  quod  intendit, 
id  est  rem  ejus  esse,  iniquum  est 
tamen,  possessorem  condenmarL 
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tranaactioTiia  eontinet,  majoremqv^  habet  atbctoritatem  quam 
res  jvdicata,    (D.  xii.  2.  2.) 

5.  Item  si  jadicio  teoom  aotom  5.  Again,  if  an  action  real  or  per- 
faerit  sive  in  rem  sive  in  personam,  sonal  has  been  brought  against  you, 
nihilo  minus  ob  id  actio  dnrat  et  not  the  less  because  it  has  been  so 
idee  ipso  jure  postea  de  eadem  re  brought  does  the  action  endure,  and, 
adversus  te  agi  potest :  sed  debes  in  strict  law,  an  action  might  still  be 
per  exoeptionem  rei  judioatflB  adju-  brought  against  you  for  the  same  ob- 
varL  jeot,  but  you  are  to  be  protected  by 

the  exception  rei  judiecUsB, 
Gai.  iv.  106,  107. 

Under  the  system  of  the  actions  of  law,  if  a  cause  had  once 
been  decided,  no  further  action  could  again  be  brought  on  the 
same  grounds  (Gai.  iv.  108) ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  under  the 
pr»torian  system.  To  understand  the  effect  of  a  previous  action 
having  been  brought  under  the  prsBtorian  system,  we  must  notice 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Gains  in  his  Fourth  Book  between 
judicia  legitvma  *  and  jtuiicia  vnvperio  coniineniia  (iv.  103-109). 
Judida  legitima,  Le.  proceedings  founded  on  the  old  jvs  civile, 
were  those  in  an  action  given  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the 
first  milestone  round  the  city,  between  Roman  citizens,  and  tried 
by  a  single  judge.  Judicia  imperio  continentiay  i.e.  proceedings 
measured  bv  the  authority  of  the  pr»tor,  were  those  m  an  action 
given  out  of  Rome,  or  tried  by  recuperatorea,  or  by  a  single  judge, 
5  the  judge  or  one  or  both  parties  was  a  peregrinua,  or  were 
peregrini.  Judicia  imperio  contivsntia  were  only  in  full  force 
during  the  time  of  office  of  the  magistrate  who  gave  the  formula, 
and  therefore  the  plaintiff  who  subsequently  brought  an  action  for 
the  second  time  had  to  be  met  with  an  exception.  With  respect 
to  judicia  legiti/ma,  a  further  distinction  is  to  be  made.  If  mey 
were  in  rem  or  in  factum,  the  nature  of  these  actions  prevented 
the  litis  contestatio  in  their  case  operating  in  the  way  of  a  nova- 
tion (see  Book  iii.  Tit.  29.  3  note);  and  therefore,  if  a  fresh 
action  was  brought,  the  defendant  had  to  repel  it  by  the  exception 
rei  jvdicatcB.  Accordingly  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  under  the 
prsBtorian  system  none  but  judicia  legitime  inpersona/rriy  having 
an  intentio  juris  cirnlis,  extinguished  the  right  of  action,  and 
therefore  in  all  other  cases  an  exception  was  necessary. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  these  distinctions  had  disappeared, 
and  therefore  he  says  generally  that  the  res  jvdicata  produces  an 
exception.  It  was  to  have  the  same  force  as  it  had  formerly  had 
in  the  case  of  judicia  imperio  continentia,  and  not  that  it  had 
received  in  judicia  legitime  Whether  the  action  was  real  or  per- 
sonal, as  the  text  informs  us,  the  action  still  subsisted,  and,  no 
novation  having  taken  place,  a  second  action  could  onlv  be  repelled 
by  an  exception.  But,  practically  speaking,  under  the  system  of 
judicia  extraordina/ria,  as  the  judge  did  not  receive  instructions 
from  a  magistrate,  and  was  not  bound  within  the  limits  of  a  for- 

*  For  reason  of  this  distinction  see  Sohm's  ItutiitUes^  p.  165. 
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mula,  the  distinctioD  between  the  reajvdicata  operating  as  a  bar  or 
as  an  exception  was  a  very  immaterial  one. 

In  order  that  a  res  judicata  should  be  available  either  as  a  bar 
or  an  exception,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  have  been,  in 
the  former  action,  the  same  thing  as  the  subject-matter  of  the 
liti^tion,  the  same  quantity,  the  same  right,  tiie  same  ^ound  of 
action,  the  same  parties.  Cu/m,  quctritv/r  hcec  exceptto  noceat 
netme.inspiciendiJLmeatan  idemcorpvs8U,quantUase<idem,idem 
ju8 :  et  an  eadem  ca/usapetendi,  et  eadem  conditio  personarum — 
qucB  nisi  omnia  concv/rrunt,  cilia  res  eat     (D.  xhv.  2.  12-14.) 

Qaius  also  mentions  the  eocceptio  rei  injudiciwm  dedtuctce,  i.e. 
that  the  case  was  already  before  the  tribunal,  as  where  one  of  two 
promissors  (duo  rei  promittendi)  having  been  sued,  the  other  if 
sued  could  say  that  the  case  was  already  in  the  wa^  of  adjudication, 
having  reached  the  stage  of  the  litis  contestatto,  and  might  be 
ended  within  the  appointed  time,  i.e.  within  eighteen  months  if  it 
was  a^judiciwm  legitimtuniy  or  within  the  duration  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  if  it  was  imperio  contineTis.  See  introductory  note 
to  Tit.  6.    (Gal  iv.  106, 107.) 

Litis  contestatio.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  notice  what 
was  meant  by  the  litis  contestatio  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Under 
the  system  of  extraordinary  procedure  there  was  no  longer  that 
distinction  of  the  proceedings  which  had  obtained  under  the  for- 
mulary system  according  as  the^  were  injure  (before  the  magis- 
trate) or  in  judicio  (before  the  judge).  The  litis  contestatio  was, 
in  the  formulary  system,  the  last  step  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  magistrate.  When  he  appointed  the  judge,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  were  fixed  as  they  were  at  that  epoch.  Under  the  system 
of  extraordinary  procedure  the  same  magistrate  heard  the  case 
throughout.  (See  Introd.  sec.  105,  111.)  The  epoch,  so  precise 
under  the  formulary  system,  for  fixing  the  rights  had  now  no  place. 
For  many  purposes,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  some  epoch 
should  be  hxea ;  and  the  epoch  chosen  was  when  the  magistrate 
began  to  take  cognisance  or  the  cause  by  having  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  stated  l^fore  him  CC.  iii.  9) ;  and  the  expression  litis 
contestatio  was  borrowed  to  denote  the  consequences  of  this  epoch 
having  arrived.  For  example,  if  the  action  was  for  a  farm,  the 
condition  of  the  farm  {causa)  was  taken  to  be  that  in  which  the 
farm  was  at  the  moment  when  the  judee  began  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  action.  But  in  many  respects  &e  whole  effects  of  the  litis 
contestatio  were  prevented  from  operating.  We  have  already  had 
three  examples :  1.  In  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  13  (note)  we  have  seen  that 
usucapio  was  interrupted  by  an  action,  and  that  this  interruption 
took  place,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  not  when  the  stage  of  the 
judge  taking  cognisance  of  the  cause  was  reached,  but  by  the 
plaintiff  commencing  proceedings.  2.  In  Bk.  iii.  26.  6  (note)  we 
have  seen  that  Justinian  prevented  the  litis  contestatio  operating 
so  as  to  place  the  fidejussor  in  a  different  position  from  that  (S 
the  VMmaator.   3.  In  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  3  (note)  we  have  seen  that  the 
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litis  cantestatio  had,  under  the  formulary  system,  the  effect  of 
extinguishing  obligations  giving  rise  to  judida  legitima  in  per- 
soTuim ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  under  Justinian,  and  therefore, 
in  discussing  novation  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  3),  all  reference  to  the 
extinction  (h  obligations  is  omitted,  and  in  the  text  we  have  the 
general  rule  laid  down  that  the  action  endures,  and  must  be 
repelled  by  an  exception  if  again  brought. 

6.  HfBC  exempli  oaosa  retiuliflse  6.  The  above  ezamplea  of  exoep- 
Bofficiet.  Alioi^mn  quam  ez  multis  tions  may  suffice.  It  may  be  seen  m 
variisqne  oausis  exoeptiones  neoes-  the  larger  work  of  the  Dk^est  or  Pan- 
saritt  sint,  ex  latioribus  digestorom  dects  how  nimieroas  and  now  different 
sea  pandeotamm  libris  intellegi  po-  are  the  caases  which  make  exceptions 
test.  necessary. 

7.  Quarom  qusdam  ex  legibos  7.  S<mie  of  these  exceptions  are 
Tel  ex  his,  quae  legis  vicem  obtinen^  deiiyed  from  laws,  and  from  other 
vel  ex  ipsius  pratoris  jurisdiotione  enactments  having  the  force  of  law,  or 
substantiam  capiunt.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor. 

Oai.  iy.  lia 

Ex  leaibvs ;  such  as  the  exception  nisi  bonis  eesserit  (see  Tit. 
14.  4),  relative  to  the  cession  of  the  debtor's  goods,  under  the  lex 
Julia. 

Ex  his  qucB  legis  vicem  ohtinent,  i.e.  sefMitusconavMa  and  con- 
stitutions The  exception  under  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  per- 
mitting the  employment  of  an  exception  doU  mali  when  a  plaintiff 
neglected  to  notice  a  counter-claim  (see  Tit.  6.  39),  may  serve  as 
an  example. 

8.  AppeUantnrantem  exceptiones  8.  Exceptions,  again,  mav  be 
alin  perpetae  et  peremptions,  alife  classed  as  either  pezpetnal  and  per- 
temporales  et  dilatorisB.  emptory,  or  temporary  and  dilatory. 

D.  xlvL  1.  3 ;  Gai.  iv.  120. 

The  duration  according  to  which  exceptions  are  said  to  be  per- 
petucB  or  temporales,  is  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  can  be 
used  by  the  defendant  if  he  has  occasion,  not  the  length  of  time 
during  which  their  effect  continues  if  they  are  employed. 

An  excej>tiones  perpetucB  were  necessarily  peremptorioe ;  if 
found  to  be  justifiea  by  the  facts,  they  set  the  matter  in  litigation 
at  rest  for  ever.  All  exoeptiones  temporales  were  necessarily 
dilatorioe;  they  did  but  defer  the  dedsion  of  the  matter  in 
question  till  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time. 

9.  PerpetasB  et  peremptoria  sont,  9.  Those  are  perpetual  and  peremo- 
qusB  semper  a^entibas  obstant  et  tory  which  always  present  an  obstacle 
semper  rem,  de  qua  agitnr,  pere-  to  the  demand,  ana  cnt  away  for  ever 
munt :  qualis  est  exceptio  doli  mali  the  ground  on  which  it  is  brought ; 
et  quod  metus  causa  factum  est  et  as,  for  instance,  the  exception  doli 
pack  conventi,  cum  ita  convenerit,  malif  that  metu8  causa,  Bud  that  poctt 
ne  onmiao  pecunia  peteretur.  conventi^  when  it  has  been  agreed  that 

no  demand  for  the  money  shsJl  ever 
be  made. 
D.  xliv.  L  3 ;  Gal  iv.  121. 
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An  act  might  be  used  for  ever  as  an  exception  ;  and  yet  if  an 
action  was  brought  grounded  on  it,  that  action  might  possibly  have 
to  be  brought  withm  a  certain  time.  For  instance,  if  fraud  or 
violence  had  been  used  in  the  making  of  a  contract,  the  exception 
would  be  good  whenever  an  action  was  brought  on  the  contract ; 
but  the  person  injured  could  only  bring  an  clcUo  doli  or  metus 
causa  within  a  limited  time.  Hence  it  came  to  be  said  that  such 
things  were  temporaZia  ad  agendwra,  perpetua  ad  excipiendum. 
(See  D.  xliv.  4.  6.  6.) 

10.  Those  are  temporary  and  dila- 
tory which  present  an  obstaole  for  a 
certain  time  and  procnre  delay.  Such 
is  the  exception  poch*  conventi,  when  it 
has  been  agreed  that  no  action  shall  be 
brought  for  a  certain  time,  as,  for  in- 
stance, for  five  years ;  when  once  this 
period  has  elapsed,  the  plaintiff  is  not 
prevented  from  demandmg  the  thing. 
Those,  therefore,  who  seek  to  bring 
the  action  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  and  are  repelled  by  the  exception 
pacti  conventi^  or  any  similar  one,  ought 
to  put  it  off  and  to  bring  it  after  the 
time  has  elapsed ;  hence  these  excep- 
tions are  termed  dilatory.  If  plain- 
tiffs have  brought  the  action  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  been 
repelled  by  the  exception,  they  will  not 
gam  anything  by  the  action  they  bring, 
because  of  the  exception ;  and,  formerly, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  a^^iin 
to  bring  an  action  on  the  expiration 
of  the  time,  because  thev  had  rashly 
brought  their  claim  before  a  judge, 
and  so  used  up  their  right  to  bring  an 
action,  and  lost  all  they  could  c&im. 
But  at  the  present  day  we  do  not  wish 
to  proceed  so  rigorouuy ;  any  one  who 
shall  venture  to  brinff  an  action  before 
the  time  fixed  by  uie  agreement  or 
obligation  shall  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  constitution  of  Zeno, 
published  by  that  legislator  of  most 
pious  memory  with  respect  to  those 
who,  in  regard  to  time,  ask  more  than 
is  due  to  them.  CJonsequently,  the 
delay  which  the  plaintiff  has  disre- 
garded, whether  he  himself  has  volun- 
tarily accorded  it,  or  whether  it  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  action,  shaU  be 
doubled  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  sustained  such  a  wrong;  and, 
even  after  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
these  persons  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
defend  the  action  unless  they  have 
been  first  reimbursed  for  aJl  the  ex- 
penses of  the  former  action,  that  a 
penalty  so  heavy  may  teach  plaintiffs 


10.  Temporales  atque  dilatorisa 
sunt,  qus  ad  tempus  nocent  et  tem- 
poris  £lationem  tribuunt :  quails  est 
pacti  conventi,  cum  convenerit,  ne 
intra  certum  tempus  ageretur,  veluti 
intra  quinquennium.  Mam  finito  eo 
tempore  non  impeditur  actor  rem 
exsequi.  Ergo  hi,  quibus  intra 
tempus  agere  volentibus  objicitur 
exoeptio  aut  pacti  conventi  aut  alia 
simius,  difierre  debent  actionem  et 
post  tempus  agere:  ideo  enim  et 
dilatorise  istas  exceptiones  appellan- 
tur.  Alioi^uin,  si  intra  tempus 
egerint  objectaque  sit  exceptio, 
neque  eo  judicio  quidquam  conse- 
querentur  propter  exceptionem  nee 
post  tempus  olim  agere  poterant, 
cum  temere  rem  in  jumcium  deduce- 
bant  et  consumebant,  qua  ratione 
rem  amittebant.  Hodie  autem  non 
ita  stricte  hseo  procedere  volumus, 
sed  eum,  qui  ante  tempus  pactionis 
vel  obligationis  litem  inferre  ausus 
est,  ZenoniansB   constitutioni   sub- 

I'acere  censemus,  quam  sacratissimus 
egislator  de  his,  qui  tempore  |>lus 
petierunt,  protulit,  ut  et  inducias, 
quas,  sive  ipse  actor  sponte  indul- 
serit  vel  natura  actionis  continet, 
contempserat,  induplum  habeant  hi, 
qui  talem  injuriam  passi  sunt,  et 
post  eas  finitas  non  ahter  litem  sus- 
cipiant,  nisi  onmes  expensas  litis 
antea  acceperint,  ut  actores,  tali 
poena  perterriti,  tempora  litium  do- 
ceantur  observare. 
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to  Have  due    regard    to   the    delays 
that  are  to  elapse  before  actions  are 
brought. 
Gai.  iv.  122, 123  ;  C.  iii  10.  1. 

Alia  aimilis,  Gaios  gives,  as  an  instance,  the  exceptio  litis 
dividuce,  given  to  repel  a  plaintiff  who  broke  up  into  two  actions 
his  remedy  for  a  single  thmg,  and  sued  within  the  same  prsBtor- 
ship  for  the  part  he  did  not  include  in  his  first  action.  Qaius, 
in  nie  Digest,  defines  dilatory  exceptions  as  those  qucB  non  semper 
locum  habent,  sed  evitari  possunt    (D.  xliv.  1.  3.) 

Zenoniance  constitutioni.    See  Tit.  6.  33. 

11.  PrsBterea  etiam  ex  persona  11.  There  are  also  dilatory  excep- 
dilatoris  sunt  exceptiones:  quales  tions  by  reason  of  the  person;  such 
sunt  procuratoriflB,  veluti  si  per  mill-  are  those  objecting  to  a  procurator ; 
tern  aut  mulierem  agere  quis  Telit :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  plaintiff  wishes  to 
nam  militibus  neo  pro  patre  vel  have  his  cause  conducted  by  a  soldier 
matreyeluxorenecexsacrorescripto    or  woman,  for  soldiers  cannot  be  pro- 

Srocuratorio  nomine  experiri  conce-  curators  even  for  their  father,  or 
itur :  suis  vero  negotiis  superesse  mother,  or  wife,  not  even  by  virtue  of 
sine  offensa  discipline  possunt.  Eas  an  imperial  rescript;  but  they  may 
vero  exceptiones,  qus  olim  procura-  conduct  their  own  affairs  without  any 
toribus  propter  infamiam  vel  dantis  breach  of  discipline.  As  to  the  excep- 
vel  ipsius  procuratoris  opponeban-  tions  formerly  opposed  to  procurators 
tur,  cum  in  judiciis  frequentari  nullo  on  account  of  the  infamy  either  of  the 
perspeximusmodOjConquiesceresan-  person  appointing  the  procurator,  or 
cimus,  ne,  dum  de  his  altercatur,  of  the  procurator  himself,  since  we 
ipsius  negotii  disceptatio  proteletur.     found  that  they  were  no  longer  used 

in  practice,  we  have  enacted  that  they 
shall  be  abolished,  that  no  discussion 
as  to  their  effect  may  prolong   the 
course  of  the  action  itseli 
D.  xliv.  1.  S;  C.iL13.7,  9.     ' 

The  exception  to  the  procurator  as  an  improper  person  only 
produced  a  delay ;  directly  the  plaintiff  appointed  a  proper  person 
as  procurator,  the  action  proceeded. 

The  infaraia  was  that  produced  by  being  condemned  in  certain 
actions,  as  in  the  actio  tutelce,  de]oositi,  pro  socio,  &c. 

After  noticing  exceptions,  Qaius  notices  prescriptions,  which 
originally  had  been  limitations  of  the  action  insertea  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant.  (Introd.  sec.  104.)  We  have  had  an 
instance  of  the  one  inserted  for  the  protection  of  the  defendant  in 
the  prcescriptio  longi  temporis  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  pr.  note) ;  but  by  the 
time  of  Gains  all  prescriptions  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  were 
ranked  amon^  exceptions.  Prescriptions  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
still  remained  where  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  that  not 
all  his  right,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  had  given  rise  to  an  exist- 
ing liability,  should  be  sued  on,  so  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  barred 
from  suing  when  other  liabilities  came  into  existence.  (Gai.  iv. 
130-137.) 
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Trr.  XIV.    DE  REPUCATIONIBUS. 


Interdmn  evenit,  ut  ezoepUo, 
qoflB  prima  fade  justa  videatur, 
inique  nooeat  Quod  cum  aooidit, 
alia  allegatione  opus  est  adjuvandi 
actoris  gratia,  qum  replioatio  vooa- 
tar,  quia  per  earn  replioatnr  atque 
resolvitur  vis  exoepmbms.  Vemti 
omn  paotns  est  ali^ms  onm  debitore 
8UO,  ne  ab  eo  peoomam  petat,  deiode 
postea  in  oontrarium  paoti  Bunt,  id 
est  at  petere  oreditori  uoeat :  si  agat 
creditor  et  exoipiat  debitor,  ut  ita 
demnin  condenmetor,  d  non  oon- 
venerit,  ne  earn  pecimiam  oreditor 
petat,  nooet  ei  exoeptio;  convenit 
enizn  ita,  etiaznqne  nuiilo  minus  hoc 
vernm  manet,  licet  postea  in  oontra- 
rium pacti  sunt.  Sed  qnia  ini^umn 
est,  oreditorem  exdnoi,  replioatio 
ei  dabitor  ex  posteriore  pacto  oon- 
venla 


Gai. 


Sometimes  an  exception  which  at 
first  dght  seems  just,  is  really  unjust 
In  this  case,  to  place  the  plaintiff  in 
a  right  position,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  another  allegation,  termed  a 
replication,  because  it  unfolds  and  re- 
solves the  right  eiven  by  the  excep- 
tion. For  example,  supposing  a  orecu- 
tor  has  agreed  with  a  aebtor  not  to 
demand  payment,  and  then  makes  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary;  that  is,, 
that  he  may  demand  payment;  i^ 
when  the  creditor  brings  his  action, 
the  debtor  uses  the  exception,  alleging 
that  he  ought  only  to  be  condemned  if 
his  creditor  is  not  under  an  agreement 
not  to  demand  payment,  this  exception 
presents  an  obstacle  to  the  creditor. 
For  so  it  was  agreed,  and  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  this  agreement  was 
made,  although  a  contruy  agreement 
was  afterwards  made.  But  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deprive  the  creditor  of  his 
remedy,  he  will  be  permitted  to  use  a 
replication  founded  on  the  subsequent 
agreement 
iv.l26. 


All  that  has  been  said  on  the  use  and  nature  of  exceptions  is 
applicable  to  replications,  which  are  but  exceptions  to  an  exception. 
(D.  xliv.  1.  22.  1.) 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  could  not  be  an  exeqptio  doli 
mali  to  an  exceptio  doli  maJ/L  If  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of 
fraud,  it  oould  not  strengthen  his  right  of  action  that  the  defend* 
ant  had  also  been  guilty.     (D.  xliv.  4.  4.  13.) 


1.  Bursusinterdum  evenit,  ut  re- 
plicatio,  quflB  prima  facie  justa  sit, 
inique  noceat.  Quod  cum  accidit, 
alia  allegatione  opus  est  adjuvandi 
rei  gratia,  qusB  duplicatio  vocatur. 


1.  The  replication,  in  its  torn, 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  just,  and  yet 
be  really  unjust.  In  this  case,  to  aid 
the  defendant,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  a  further  allegation,  termed 
a  duplicatio. 


Gal  iv.  127. 


2.  Et  si  rorsus  ea  prima  facie  justa 
videatur,  sed  propter  aliquam  cau- 
sam  inique  actori  noceat,  rursus 
allegatione  alia  opus  est,  qua  actor 
adjuvetur,  qu»  cuoitur  triplicatio. 


2.  And  if,  a^ain,  the  dup/ica^io  may 
seem  just,  but  is  for  some  reason  reallv 
unjust  to  the  plaintiff,  there  is  wantea,. 
to  aid  the  plaintiff  a  stUl  further 
allegation,  termed  a  triplicatio. 


Gai.  iv.  128. 


3.  Quarmn  omnium  exception- 
um  usum  interdum  ulterius  quam 
dizimus,  varietas  negotiorum  intro- 


8.  The  great  diversity  of  affiurs  ha* 
made  it  requisite  to  cany  still  further 
than  we  have  mentioned  the  use  of 
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dnoit:  qnas  omnes  apertius  ex  la- 
tiore  digestorum  volmnine  facile  est 
cognoBcere. 


these  exoeptions.  A  dearer  knowledge 
of  them  all  may  be  obtained  by  read- 
ing the  fuller  work  of  the  Digest. 


Gai.  iv.  129. 


4.  Exoeptiones  antezD,  qmbus  de- 
bitor defenditor,  pleromque  aooom- 
modari  solent  etiam  fidejuBBoriboB 
ejus :  et  reote,  qnia,  o[aod  ab  his  pe- 
titur,  id  ab  ipso  debitore  peti  yide- 
ttur,  quia  mandati  jndioio  rodctiturtiB 
est  eis,  quod  hi  pro  eo  solyerint. 
Qua  ratione  et  si  de  non  petenda 
peounia  pactuB  quia  cum  reo  fuerit, 
plaouity  proinde  Buccurrendum  esse 
per  exoeptionem  pacti  conventi  illis 
quo^ue,  qui  pro  eo  obligati  esBcnt^ 
ac  Bi  et  cum  ipsis  paotus  esset,  ne  ab 
eis  ea  pecunia  peteretar.  Sane  qusB- 
dam  exoeptiones  non  solent  his  ao- 
oommodarL  Ecce  enim  debitor  si 
bonis  suis  oesserit  et  cum  eo  creditor 
experiatxur,  defenditur  jper  exoep- 
tionem 'nisi  bonis  cessent ' :  sed  hec 
exceptio  fidejuBSoribus  non  datur, 
sdlioet  ideo  quia,  qui  alios  pro  debi- 
tore obligat,  noo  maxime  prosjpicit, 
ut,  cum  faoultatibus  lapsus  inerit 
debitor,  possit  ab  his,  quos  pro  eo 
obligayity  Buum  oonsequL 


D.  xUv.  1.  19 


4.  The  exceptions  given  for  the 
protection  of  the  debtor  are  also  for 
the  most  part  given  in  behalf  of  his 
fideju89ore8y  and  rightly  so ;  for  what 
is  demanded  from  them  is  really  de- 
manded from  the  debtor,  because  by 
the  actio  mandati  he  will  be  forced  to 
repay  them  what  they  have  paid  for 
him.  Hence,  if  a  orecutor  agrees  with 
his  debtor  not  to  demand  payment,  the 
exception  pacti  conventi  may  be  em- 
ployed by  those  who  are  bound  for 
him,  exactly  as  if  the  affreement  not 
to  demand  payment  had  been  made 
with  them  personally.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  not  allowed 
them ;  for  instance,  if  the  debtor  has 
made  a  cession  of  his  property,  and 
the  creditor  sucb  him,  he  mav  protect 
himself  by  the  exception  nin  bonis  ces- 
terit;  but  this  exception  is  not  allowed 
to  fidejussores.  For  in  taking  sureties 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  what  tiie 
creditor  principally  looks  to  is  recover- 
ing what  is  owed  him  from  the  sure- 
ties, in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
principal 
;    D.  iL  14.  32. 


Exceptions  were  divided  into  rei  cohcarentes,  which  affected  the 
right  to  claim,  and  peraonce  cohoBventes,  which  only  protected  the 
debtor  himself.  As  an  instance  of  an  exceptio  cohcerens  rei  may 
be  ^ven  an  exceptio  doli  Tnali,  or  a  general  pact  not  to  sue.  As 
an  instance  of  an  exceptio  coha^ens  personce  may  be  riven  that 
mentioned  in  the  text,  where  the  debtor  was  protected  Dy  having 
given  up  all  his  property,  or  a  iMurticular  pact  not  to  sue  the  debtor 
personally.  Generally  the  jiaeju8BOT8  of  the  defendant  could  use 
the  exceptions  which  he  could  have  used ;  but  this  was  not  always, 
as  the  text  points  out,  true  of  those  personos  cohcBrentes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  exception  nisi  bonis  cesserit. 


Trr.  XV.    DE  INTERDICnS. 


8equitur,  ut  dispiciamus  de  inter- 
dictis  seu  aotionibus,  qu8B  pro  his 
exercentur.  Erant  autem  interdicta 
formse  atque  conceptiones  verborum, 
quibus  prsetor  aut  jubebat  aliquid 


We  have  now  to  treat  of  interdicts 
and  the  actions  which  supply  their 
place.  Interdicts  were 'certain  for- 
mulflB  by  which  the  prsBtor  ordered  or 
forbad  something  to  be  done;  they 
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fieri  aut  fieri  prohibebat.    Quod  torn    were  chiefly  employed  in  disputes  as 
mazime  faciebat,  cum  de  possessione    to  possession  or  quasi-possession, 
aut  quasi  possessione  inter  aliquos 
Gontendebatur. 

Gal  iv.  138,  139. 

An  interdict  was  a  decree  or  edict  of  the  prsetor  made  in  a 
special  case.  The  pr»tor  published  a  general  edict  stating  the 
leading  principles  on  which  he  would  act.  But  in  certain  cases 
he  would  make  an  edict  applicable  only  to  particular  persons  and 
particular  things.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  referring  the  party 
applying  to  him  for  relief  to  the  general  rule  of  law  that  one  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  watercourses  of  another, 
he  made  an  edict  that  A  should  not  interfere  with  the  watercourses 
of  B.  According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  such  a  command 
might  be  either  positive  or  ne^tive ;  and  though,  as  is  remarked 
in  paragr.  1,  the  word  interdictv/m  was  considered  to  apply  more 
properly  to  a  negative  command  only,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  usage, 
applied  to  all  such  special  edicts  indifferently;  and  Justinian 
seems  to  suppose  that  interdHcere  does  not  mean,  as  Gains  assumes, 
to  forbid,  but  inter  cIaios  dicere,  to  decide  between  two  parties. 
(See  paragr.  1.) 

If  the  person  to  whom  the  special  edict  was  addressed  obeyed 
its  directions,  no  further  proceedmgs  were  necessary ;  if  he  asserted 
that  he  had  not  done  wrong,  the  pr»tor  allowed  an  action  to  be 
brought  grounded  on  the  interdict.  A  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  proceedings  grounded  on  an  interdict  were  conducted  will  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  paragr.  8. 

There  was  always  something  of  a  public  character  in  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  pr»tor  to  grant  an  interdict.  He  adopted  it 
as  a  speedy  and  sure  remedy  in  cases  where  danger  was  threatened 
to  objects  which  public  poHcy  is  especially  interested  to  preserve 
uninjured,  such  as  public  roads  and  waters,  burial-grounds,  or 
sacred  places ;  and  though  interdicto  were  granted  where  the  quarrel 
was  entirely  between  private  parties,  it  was  originally,  perhaps,  only 
when  the  subject  of  dispute  was  such  as  to  render  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace  the  probable  result,  unless  the  matter  was  set  at  rest 
oy  the  summarjr  mterposition  of  legal  authority.  If,  for  instance, 
it  was  a  possession  or  quasi-possession  that  was  disputed,  it  might 
be  fearea  that  the  claimant  would  adopt  force  to  eject  the  actual 
occupier,  that  force  would  be  met  by  force,  and  the  public  peace  be 
broken  ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  time — one  year — within  which, 
as  we  shall  see  (paragr.  6  note),  interdicts  had  in  many  cases  to  be 
applied  for,  seems  to  connect  theacts  giving  rise  to  them  with  delicts. 
(rosTE,  Oai,  pp.  650, 651.)  This  pubUc  character  attaching  to  inter- 
dicts may  suggest  that  they  were  originally  given  to  protect  public, 
not  private,  interests.  Niebuhr  (Hist  Rom,  voL  ii.  149,  Eng.  Trans.) 
and  Savigny  (Poaaesa,  Bk.  iv.  44)  think  that  in  the  private  occu- 
pancy of  the  ager  publicvs  may  be  seen  an  interest  so  little 
protected  otherwise,  and  calling  so  preciselv  for  some  such  aid  as 
the  interdict,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  early  use  of 
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interdicts  was  directed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  particular 
case.  Anyhow,  as  the  dvil  law  did  not  deal  with  possession  apart 
from  ownership,  a  remedy  became  necessary  when  the  praetors 
recognised  possession,  and,  after  the  praetorian  system  was  fully 
established,  a  character  of  settled  law  was  imposed  upon  the  mode 
of  giving  interdicts  by  the  praetor  announcing  in  his  edict  that  he 
would  grant  a  particular  interdict  under  particular  drcumstancea 
Interdicts  were  given,  as  the  text  informs  us,  to  protect  not  only 
the  possession  of  corporeal  things,  but  the  quasi-possession  of 
servitudes.     (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  3.  4  note.) 

When  the  system  of  granting  interdicts  was  fully  formed,  an 
interdict  was  ordinarily  the  mere  prelude  to  an  action,  which 
was  tried  like  any  other  action,  and  the  process  was  not  more  sum- 
mary'' than  in  other  actions  (see  note  on  paragr.  8) ;  and  even 
before  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  extraordinaria  jtbdida, 
interdicts  had  become,  probably,  less  frequently  used,  there  being 
a  tendency  to  go  direct  to  the  action  grounded  on  them,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  interdict  as  a  preliminary  step.  In  the  time  of 
Justinian  persons  who  under  the  praetorian  system  would  have 
applied  for  an  interdict,  brought  an  action.  (See  paragr.  8.)  In 
conducting  this  action,  the  ma^strate  would  be  greatly  guided  by 
the  old  law  relating  to  interdicts ;  but  otherwise  the  subject  of 
interdicts  was  one  with  which  the  law  of  the  Lower  Empire  had 
very  little  to  do. 


1.  Summa  autem  divisio  inter- 
dictorom  hsBo  est,  quod  ant  prohibi- 
toria  sunt  ant  restitntoria  ant  ex- 
hibitoria.  Prohibitoria  snnt,  qnibns 
vetat  aliqnid  fieri,  velnti  vim  sine 
vitio  possidenti  vel  mortnnm  infe- 
renti,  qno  ei  jns  erit  inferendi,  vel 
in  looo  sacro  BBdificari,  vel  in  flnmine 
publico  ripave  ejus  aliqnid  fieri,  qno 
pejus  navigetnr.  Bestitutoria  sunt, 
quibns  restitui  aliqnid  jubet,  velnti 
bonomm  possessor!  possessionem 
eomm,  qnie  quis  pro  herede  ant  pro 
possessore  possidet  ex  ea  hereditate, 
ant  cum  jubet  ei,  qui  vi  possessione 
fundi  dejectns  sit,  restitui  posses- 
sionem. Exhibitoria  snnt,  per  quie 
i'ubet  exhiberi,  velnti  eum,  cujus  de 
ibertate  agitnr,  ant  libertum,  oni 
patronus  operas  indicere  velit,  ant 
parenti  liberos,  qui  in  potestate  ejus 
simt.     Sunt  tamen  qui  putant,  pro« 

Erie  interdicta  ea  vocari,  quBB  pro- 
ibitoria  sunt,  quia  interdicere  est 
denuntiare  et  prohibere :  restitntoria 
autem  et  exhibitoria  proprie  decreta 
vocari:  sed  tamen  optinnit,  omnia 
interdicta  appellari,  quia  inter  duos 
dicuntnr. 


1.  The  principal  division  of  inter- 
dicts is,  that  they  are  prohibitory,  re- 
stitutory,  or  exhibitory.  Prohibitory 
interdicts  are  those  by  which  the 
prsBtor  forbids  something  to  be  done, 
as,  for  example,  to  use  force  against  a 
person  in  lawful  possession,  or  against 
one  who  carries  a  dead  body  to  a  spot 
where  he  has  a  right  to  carry  it,  or  to 
build  on  a  sacred  place,  or  to  do  anv- 
thine  in  a  public  river,  or  on  its  bank, 
which  may  impede  the  navigation. 
Bestitntory  interdicts  are  those  by 
which  the  priBtor  orders  something  to 
be  restored,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
orders  to  be  restored  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  the  possession  of  the  goods 
of  an  inheritance  possessed  by  another 
as  heir  or  as  possessor,  or  when  he 
orders  the  possession  of  land  to  be 
restored  to  the  person  who  has  been 
violently  expelled  from  the  possession 
of  it.  Exhibitory  interdicts  are  those 
by  which  the  praetor  orders  to  exhibit ; 
for  instance,  to  exhibit  the  person 
whose  freedom  is  being  questioned, 
or  the  fre&dman  to  whom  his  patron 
wishes  to  notify  the  services  due  from 
him,  or  to  exhibit  to  the  father  the 
children  in  his  power.    8ome,  how- 
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ever,  think  that  the  term  interdict 
ought,  strictlv  speaking,  to  he  applied 
to  those  which  are  proluhitory,  beciause 
interdicere  means  'to  denomice,  to 
prohibit,'  while  those  that  are  restitn- 
tory  or  exhibitory  ought  to  be  called 
decreUk,  But  usage  has  applied  th& 
word  interdict  to  cJl  alike,  as  they  are 
all  given  between  two  parties. 
Gai.  iv.  139, 140,  U2 ;  D.  xliiL  1.  L 

The  formula  of  many  of  the  interdicts  most  ordinarily  in  use 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Digest.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  give  many  of  these  at  length.  One  or  two  examples  of  each 
kind  must  suffice. 

The  formula  of  the  prohibitory  interdict  generally  ended  with 
the  words  veto  or  mm  fieri  veto.  That  forbidding  nuisances  in 
public  ways  ran  thus : — 

In  via  publica  itinereve  publico  facere,  immittere  quid,  quo 
ea  via  idve  iter  deteriua  ait,  fiat,  veto.    (D.  xliii.  8.  2.  20.) 

That  forbidding  interruption  in  the  use  of  a  burial-ground  ran 
thus: — 

Qiu>  quave  illi  (the  person  protected)  inferre  invito  te  (the 
person  against  whom  the  mterdict  was  granted)  ^'ua  eat,  quominus 
tin  eo  eave  mortuum  inferre  et  ibi  aepelire  liceat,  vi/mfi^ri  veto. 
(D.  xi.  8.  1.  pr.)  Other  prohibitory  mterdicts  may  be  found  re- 
lating to  sacred  places  (D.  xliii.  6.  1.  pr.),  tombs  (D.  xi.  8.  1.  5), 
navigation  (D.  xliii.  12.  1.  pr.). 

£^titutory  interdicts  ran,  for  example,  thus : — 

Qrwd  in  fiumine  publico  ripave  ejus  factv/m,  aive  quid  in 
jiv/men  ripa/mve  ejua  immiaaurri  habea,  aiobid  aliter  aquafluit 
atque  utipriore  oiatate  fluxit,  reatituaa.    (D.  xliii  13.  11.) 

Reatituere  is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense,  as  it  includes  not  only, 
as  in  this  example,  putting  back  things  into  the  state  they  were 
before,  and  giving  back  possession,  but  giving  possession  to  a  per- 
son who  had  not  had  possession. 

Of  exhibitory  interdicts,  which  were  ordinarily  used  as  the 
preliminary  of  a  vindication,  we  may  take  as  a  specimen  that  de 
libero  homine  exhibendo,  granted  to  make  any  one  who  had  a 
freeman  in  his  custody  produce  him,  and  thus  render  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  illegally  retained  in  his  custody.  It  ran 
thus: — 

Quern  liberum  dolo  rrudo  retinea,  exhibeas.  (D.  xliii  29. 1.  pr.) 

2.  Sequens  divisio  interdictorum  2.  The  second  division  of  interdicts 

hec  est,  quod  qusdam  adipiscendae  is,  that  they  are  given  some  to  acquire, 

possessionis  causa  oomparata  sunt,  some  to  retain,  and  others  to  recover 

quedam  retinendn,  qosdam  recipe-  possession. 

Gai.  iv.  143 ;  D.  xliii.  1. 2.  3. 

As  interdicts  were  mainly  applied  to  questions  of  the  pos- 
sessory rights  of  private  persons,  tnose  interdicts  which  distinctly 
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referred  to  such  possession  are  here  classed  together.  But  they 
fall  under  the  heads  of  the  first  division.  Interdicts  retinendce 
paaseaaionia  were  prohibitory;  interdicts  adipiacendce  or  re- 
ciperandcB  poaaeasionia  were  restitutory. 

3.Adipi806nd»po88e8aioDi8can8a         3.  To  aoqoire  posMsaoii  an  inter- 

interdiotumaooommodaturbonorom  diot  is  given  to  the  bimorum  posiesiory 

poBBessori,  qnod  appellatar  *  quorum  termed  Quorum  banorum,  of  wbioh  the 

Donorum,'  ejusque  vis  et  potestas  effect  is  to  compel  the  person  possess- 

hsBO  est,  uty  quod  ex  his  bonis  quis-  ing,  as  heir  or  possessor,  any  of  the 

que,  quorum  posflessio  alioui  data  est,  gcKKis  of  which  tne  possession  is  giyen 

Sro  herede  aut  pro  possessore  possi-  to  another,  to  make  restitution  to  that 
eat^  id  ei,  cui  bonorum  possessio  person  as  the  banorum  pouesior,  A 
data  est|  restituere  debeat.  Pro  person  is  said  to  possess  as  heir,  who 
herede  autem  possidere  videtur,  qui  thinks  himself  to  oe  heir,  and  as  pos- 
putat  se  heredem  ease :  pro  posses-  sessor,  who,  without  any  right,  and 
sore  is  possidet,  qui  nullo  jure  rem  knowing  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
hereditariam  yel  etiam  totam  here-  hixn,  possesses  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
ditatem  sciens,  ad  se  non  pertinere,  an  inheritance.  It  is  said  of  this  in- 
possidet.  Ideo  autem  adipiscendsB  terdiot,  that  it  is  given  to  acquire  pos- 
poBsessionis  vocatur  interdictum,  session,  because  it  is  only  available 
quia  ei  tantum  utile  est,  qui  nunc  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  gain,  for 
primum  conatur  adipisci  rei  posses-  the  first  time,  possession  of  a  thing, 
sionem :  itaque  si  quis  adeptus  pes-  I^  then,  a  person  who  has  gained  pos- 
sessionem amiserit  earn,  hoc  inter-  session  loses  it,  he  cannot  avaU  him- 
dictum  ei  inutile  est  Literdictum  self  of  this  interdict  There  is,  too^ 
quoque,  quod  appellatur  Salvianum,  another  interdict  {[iven  to  acquire  pos- 
adipiscendflB  possessionis  causa  com-  session,  viz.  the  interdictufn  Scuvia- 
paratum  est  eoque  utitur  dominus  num,  to  which  an  owner  of  land  has 
fundi  de  rebus  coloni,  quas  is  pro  recourse. to  enforce  his  right  over  the 
mercedibus  fundi  pignoxi  futuras  things  belonging  to  the  farmer,  which 
pepigiasei  the  farmer  has  pledged  as  a  security 

for  his  rent 

Gal  iv.  144,  147. 

The  interdict  Quorum  hoTiorwm,  ran  thus : — 

Quorum,  boruyrum  ex  edicto  meo  Uli  poaaeaaio  data  eat,  quod 
de  hia  boniapro  herede  wutproj^oaaeaaore  poaaidea.poaaidereave  ai 
nihil  uaucapiwm  eaaet,  quodauidem  dolomalo  feciati  ut  deainerea 
poaaidere,  m  illi  reatituaa.  (D.  zliii.  2. 1.  pr.)  Although  the  inter- 
dict was  only  given  when  the  bonorum  poaaeaaor  had  never  before 
had  possession,  yet  it  was  restitutory,  a  term  used  very  widely,  as 
has  been  observed  in  the  note  to  paragr.  1,  and  the  word  reatituas 
appears  in  its  terms.  Reatituaaj  therefore,  must  be  used  as  mean- 
ing '  to  give  up,'  not '  to  give  back '. 

The  use  of  this  interdict,  which  could  be  brought  only  with 
respect  to  the  inheritance  as  a  wniveraitaa^  not  with  respect  to  the 
particular  things  composing  it  (D.  xliii.  2.  1.  1),  was  to  secure  the 
possession  to  those  whom  the  prsator  treated  as  having  a  right  to 
the  inheritance,  but  who  had  not  a  right  recognised  by  the  civil 
law.  Not  being  heirs,  properly  so  called,  they  could  not  bring  a 
real  action  for  me  inheritance.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  9.  pr.)  It  will 
be  observed  from  the  formula  that  the  interdict  might  be  used 
against  the  person  possessing  j>ro  herede  or  pro  poaaeaaore,  although 
the  time  of  usucapion  had  run  in  his  favour,  and  against  such 
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a  person,  if,  having  possessed,  he  had,  through  dolus  malua  on 
his  part,  ceased  to  possess.  The  person  possessing  pro  possessore, 
i.e.  without  any  allegation  of  title,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
proedo,    (See  Tit.  6.  28  note.) 

We  must  not  confound  the  interdictum  Salvicmum  with  the 
actio  Serviana  (see  Tit.  6.  7),  but  it  was  probably  only  a  step  to 
that  action,  and  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  when  the  actio 
Serviana  was  established  as  a  means  of  redress  for  the  creditor. 
The  interdictum  Salvianum  was  not  given  to  every  mortgage 
creditor,  but  only  to  the  owner  of  a  rural  estate,  as  a  means  of 

fetting  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  occupier  of  the  estate  which 
ad  been  pledged  for  the  rent.  Probably  the  interdict  was  granted 
even  if  the  goods  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party.  (D. 
xliii.  33. 1 ;  but  see  C.  viii.  9. 1.)  Qaius  mentions  two  other  inter- 
dicts coming  under  this  head,  one  given  to  bonorum  emptores, 
and  one  to  sectores,  or  purchasers  of  public  goods  (iv.  145,  146). 


4.  Betinendse  posBesnoniB  causa 
oomparata  sunt  interdicta  *  uti  pos- 
sideUs '  et '  utrubi,'  oum  ab  utraque 
parte  de  proprietate  alioujus  rei  oon- 
troversia  sit  et  ante  quBTitur,  uter 
ex  litigatoribus  possidere  et  uter 
petere  debeat.  Namque  nisi  ante 
eKploratmn  faerit,  utrius  eomm 
poBsessio  sit,  non  potest  petitoria 
actio  institui,  quia  et  civilis  et  natu- 
ralis  ratio  facit,  ut  alius  possideat, 
alius  a  possidente  petat.  Et  quia 
longe  commodius  est  possidere  po- 
tius  quam  petere,  ideo  plerumque  et 
fere  semper  ingens  ezistit  contentio 
de  ipsa  possessione.  Commodum 
autem  possidendi  in  eo  est,  quod, 
etiamsi  ejus  res  non  sit,  qui  possidet, 
si  mode  actor  non  potuerit  suam  esse 
probare,  remanet  suo  loco  possessio : 
propter  quam  causam,  cum  obscura 
sint  utriusque  iura,  contra  petit- 
orem  judicari  solet  Sed  interdicto 
quidem  <uti  possidetis'  de  fundi 
vel  tedium  possessione  contenditur, 
*utrubi*  vero  interdicto  de  rerum 
mobilium  possessione.  Quorum  vis 
et  potestas  plurimam  inter  se  diffe- 
rentiam  apud  veteres  habebat :  nam 
^uti  possidetis'  interdicto  is  vince- 
bat,  qui  interdioti  tempore  posside- 
bat,  si  modo  nee  vi  nee  clam  nee 
preoario  nanctus  fuerat  ab  adversario 
possessionem,  etiamsi  alium  vi  ex- 
pulerat  aut  clam  abripuerat  alienam 
possessionem  aut  precario  rospaverat 
aliquem,  ut  sibi  possidere  uceret: 
'  utrubi  *  vero  interdicto  is  vincebat, 
qui  majore  parte  ejus  anni  nee  vi 
nee  dam  nee  precario  ab  adversario 


4.  To  retain  possession  there  are 
given  the  interdicts  uti  posstdetis  and 
utrubi,  when  in  a  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a  thing,  the  question  first 
arises,  which  of  the  parties  ought  to 
be  possessor  and  whidi  plaintiff.  For, 
unless  it  is  first  determined  to  which 
the  possession  belongs,  it  is  impossible 
to  shape  ^e  real  action,  as  law  and 
reason  both  require  that  one  party 
should  possess,  and  the  other  bring 
his  claim  against  him.  And  as  it  ia 
much  more  advantageous  to  possess 
than  to  daim  the  thing,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  keen  dispute  as  to  the  possession 
itsell  The  advantage  of  possession 
consists  in  this,  that  even  if  the  thing 
does  not  really  belong  to  the  possessor, 
vet,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  prove 
nimseU  to  be  the  owner,  the  possessor 
still  remains  in  possession,  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  rights  of  the  parties 
are  doubtful,  it  is  customary  to  decide 
against  the  claimant.  The  interdict 
uti  po88ideti8  applies  to  the  possession 
of  land  and  buildings,  the  interdict 
utrubi  to  that  of  moveables.  There 
were  formerly  great  differences  in 
their  effects;  for  in  the  interdict  uti 
possidetis  he  prevailed  who  was  in 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  interdict, 
provided  that  he  had  not  acquired 
possession  irom.  his  adversary  by  force 
or  clandestinely,  or  as  a  concession ; 
but  it  made  no  difference  if  he  had 
acquired  it  from  any  one  else,  by 
forcibly  expelling  him,  secretly  de- 
priving him  of  possession,  or  obtaining 
from  him  possession  as  a  concession. 
In  the  interdict  utrubi,  on  the  contrary, 
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posBidebat.  Hodie  tamen  ailiter  ob-  he  prevailed,  who  during  the  gfreater 
servatxur ;  nam  ntriasque  interdicti  part  of  the  preceding  year  had  had  the 
potestas,  quantum  ad  posseesionem  posseBsion  without  having  obtained  it 
pertinet,  eznquata  est,  ut  iUe  vincat  as  against  his  adversary  by  force, 
et  in  re  soli  et  in  re  mobili,  qui  pos-  clandestinely,  or  as  a  concession.  At 
sessionem  nee  vi  neo  clam  nee  pre-  the  present  day,  it  is  different,  for  the 
cario  ab  adversario  litis  contesta-  two  interdicts  nave  the  same  effect  as 
tionis  tempore  detinet.  regards  possession,  so  that,  whether 

the  thing  claimed  is  an  inmioveable  or 
a  moveable,  he  prevails,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  litis  contestation  is  in  pos- 
session, without  having  obtained  it  as 
against  his  adversary  by  force,  clan- 
destinely, or  as  a  concession. 
Gai.  iv  148-162 ;  D.  vi.  1.  24 ;  D.  xliiL  17.  1 ;  D.  xliii.  31 ;  C.  iv.  19.  2. 

The  interdict  uti  possidetis  ran  thus : — 

Uti  eas  cedes,  quious  de  agittur,  nee  vi,  nee  cla/m,  necpreca/rio 
alter  a6  altera  possidetis,  quominus  ita  possideatis,  vim  fieri 
veto.    (D.  xliii.  17.  1.  pr.) 

It  was  granted  to  defend  the  possession  of  all  immoveables, 
except  cloacce,  which  were  expressly  excepted  by  the  praetor's  edict. 
The  word  cedes  in  the  text  of  the  interdict  is  only  an  example. 

By  possessing  precario  is  meant  possessing  at  the  will  of 
another,  possession  having  been  requested  from  him.  (D.  xliii  26. 
1.  pr.)  When  the  person  from  whom  the  possession  had  been 
extorted  wished  to  do  so,  he  could  always  resume  it ;  and  hence 
the  word  precarius  came  to  mean  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  origin  of 
preca/ria  possessio  was  the  interest  that  clients  had  in  a  portion  of 
the  ct^erpublicus^  which  their  patron  might  permit  them  to  use, 
and  whidi  they  were  bound  to  restore  immediately  if  their  patron 
demanded  it  back. 

The  words  alter  ah  altera  are  inserted,  because  it  would  be  no 
ground  for  disturbing  the  possession  that  had  been  obtained  vi, 
clam,  or  precario,  unless  it  had  been  so  obtained  from  the  other 
litigant  party. 

It  was  necessary  that  application  should  be  made  for  this  inter- 
dict within  a  year  after  the  security  of  the  possession  had  been 
threatened.  (D.  xliii.  17.  1.  pr.)  It  did  not  signify  how  it  had 
been  threatened.  The  text  only  refers  to  the  case  of  an  action 
being  brought  to  dispute  it,  but  the  interdict  would  be  granted  in 
whatever  way  the  possession  had  been  attacked 

The  interdict  utrvM  ran  thus : — 

Utrubi  hie  homo  quo  de  agitv/r  majore  parte  hvAusce  anni 
fait,  quominus  is  eum  ducat,  vim  fieri  veto.    (D.  xliii.  31.  pr.) 

The  example  is  taken  from  the  case  of  the  disputed  possession 
of  a  slave,  but  the  interdict  applied  to  the  case  of  all  moveables. 
This  interdict  was  considered  one  retinendcepossessionis,  although, 
before  Justinian  applied  the  same  rule  as  in  uti  possidetis,  as 
it  was  granted  to  the  person  who  had  possessed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  preceding  year,  it  might  happen  that  it  was  granted  to 
a  person  who  had  not  the  possession  at  the  exact  time  it  was 
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granted,  but  who  had  possessed  the  thing  during  more  months  in 
the  year  than  the  person  who  happened  to  be  in  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

5.  Possidere  autem  yidetar  qnis-  5.  A  person  is  considered  to  pos- 
que  non  solum,  si  ipse  possideat,  sess  not  only  when  he  himself  pos- 
sed  et  si  ejus  nomine  aliquis  in  pos-  sesses,  but  also  if  any  one  is  in 
sessione  sit,  licet  is  ejus  juii  sub-  possession  in  his  name,  although  not  a 
jeotus  non  sit,  quaUs  est  colonus  et  person  in  his  power,  as  the  tenant  of 
inquilinus:  per  eos  quoque,  apud  a  farm  or  building.  He  may  also 
quos  deposuerit  quis  aut  quibus  possess  through  a  depository  or  a  bor- 
commodaverit,  ipse  possidere  vide-  rower,  and  this  it  is  that  is  meant  by 
tur :  et  hoc  est,  quocL  dioitur,  reti-  saying  that  a  person  may  retain  pos- 
nere  possessionem  posse  aliquem  session  by  any  other  who  is  in  pos- 
per  quenilibet,  qui  ejus  nomine  sit  session  in  his  name.  Moreover,  it  is 
in  poesessione.  Quin  etiam  animo  held  that  possession  may  be  re1»ined 
quoque  retineri  possessionem  placet,  by  mere  intention  only,  that  is,  that 
m  est  ut,  quamvis  neque  ipse  sit  although  a  person  is  not  in  possession 
in  possessione  neque  ejus  nomine  himself,  nor  is  any  one  else  in  his  name, 
alius,  tamen  si  non  relinquendsB  yet,  if  it  is  not  with  any  intention 
possessionis  animo,  sed  postea  re-  of  abandoning  the  thing,  but  with 
versurus  inde  discesserit,  retinere  the  intention  of  returning  again  to  it, 
possessionem  videatur.  Adipisci  that  he  has  placed  himself  at  a  distance 
vero  possessionem  per  quos  aliquis  from  it,  he  is  considered  still  to  retain 
potest,  seoundo  libro  ezposuimus.  the  possession.  Throi:^h  whom  pos- 
Nee  ulla  dubitatio  est,  quin  animo  session  may  be  acquired,  we  have 
eolo  possessionem  adipisoi  nemo  already  explained  in  the  Second  Book, 
potest.  But  it  most  certainly  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  mere  intention  only. 

Gai.  iv.  153. 

In  the  introductory  note  to  Bk.  ii  Tit  6.  pr.,  the  distinction 
has  been  pointed  out  between  civilia  poaaesHo,  that  is  possession 
boTia  fide  and  ex  justa  causa,  which  could  be  transmuted  by  usu- 
eapion  into  ownership,  and  natwralia  possessio,  which  again  is 
divided  into  posaeasio,  where,  although  there  is  not  possession  such 
as  will  ripen  by  usucapion,  there  is  still  possession  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  coupled  with  the  intention  of  treating  the  thing  as  if  the 
possessor  were  the  owner,  and  in  poaaeaaione  eaae,  where  the  per- 
son has  the  detentio,  but  not  the  animus  poaaidendi.  Civilia 
poaaeaaio  and  natv/ralia  poaaeaaio  with  the  intention  of  ownership 
were  protected  by  these  possessory  interdicts,  whereas  the  being 
merely  in  possession  was  not.  This  paragraph  points  out  (1)  that 
one  person  may  be  in  possession  while  another  is  the  possessor, 
and  that  the  first  is  not,  while  the  second  is,  entitled  to  the  inter- 
dicts ;  and  (2)  that  a  possessor  may  sometimes  possess  only  with 
the  animua  without  bein^  actually  on  the  spot  possessing.  An 
instance  given  by  Faulus  is  that  of  a  man  who  possesses  a  moun- 
tain pasture,  and  leaves  it  when  the  season  for  its  use  is  over,  with 
the  intention  of  returning.  {Sent  v.  2.  1.)  But  the  mere  inten- 
tion to  possess  as  owner,  without  the  physical  fact  of  detention 
having  ever  taken  place,  was  of  no  avail. 

6.  BeciperandfB  possessionis  causa  6.  To  recover  possession  an  inter- 
eolet  interaici,  si  quis  ex  possessione    diet  is  given  in  case  any  one  has  been 
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landi  vel  ndinm  vi  dejectus  fuerit : 
nam  ei  proponitur  interdictum 
'  onde  yi,*  per  quod  is,  qui  dejecit, 
oogitur  ei  restitoere  poBsesBionem, 
licet  is  ab  eo,  qui  vi  dejeoit^  vi  yel 
clam  vel  precario  possiaebat.  Sed 
-ex  Baoris  constdtutioxiibus,  ut  supra 
dixiiDUB,  si  quia  rem  per  vim  oo- 
cupaverity  si  ^uidem  in  bonis  ejus 
«st,  dominio  ejus  privatur,  si  alienai 
post  ejus  restitutionem  etiam  SBsti- 
mationem  rei  dare  vim  passo  com- 
peUitur.  Qui  autem  aliquem  de  pos- 
fiessione  per  vim  dejecerit,  tenetur 
lege  Julia  de  vi  privata  aut  de 
vi  publioa:  sed  de  vi  privata^  si 
«ine  armis  vim  feoerit,  sin  autem 
cum  armis  eum  de  possessione  ex- 
pulerit,  de  vi  publica.  Armorum 
autem  appellatione  non  solum  scuta 
et  gladios  et  galeae  signifioari  in- 
tellegimus,  sed  et  fustes  et  lapides. 


expelled  by  violence  from  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  a  building.  Me  has 
then  given  him  the  interdict  imde  vif 
by  which  he  who  has  expelled  him  is 
forced  to  restore  to  him  the  posses- 
sion, although  the  person  to  whom  the 
interdict  is  given  has  himself  tiJcen  by 
force,  clandestinely,  or  as  a  concession, 
the  possession  from  the  person  who 
has  expelled  him.  But^  as  we  have 
said  above,  the  imperial  constitutionB 
provide  that  if  any  one  seizes  on  a 
thing  by  violence,  he  shall  lose  the 
ownership  of  it,  if  it  is  a  part  of  his 
own  goods,  and  if  it  belongs  to  another, 
he  shall  not  only  restore  it,  but,  in 
addition,  pav  to  the  person  who  has 
sustained  the  injury  the  amount  at 
which  the  thing  is  estimated.  More- 
over, a  person  who  has  expelled  by 
violence  another  from  his  possession, 
is  liable  under  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  pub' 
lica  aeu  priveUa :  for  private  violence, 
if  his  violence  was  exercised  without 
the  use  of  arms;  for  public  violence, 
if  the  expulsion  from  possession  was 
made  by  armed  force.  Under  the  term 
arms  are  included  not  only  shields, 
swords,  and  helmets,  but  clubs  and 
stones. 
Gai.  iv.  154,  156 ;  D.  xlviii.  7.  7  ;  D.  1.  16.  41  ;  C.  viii.  4.  7. 

The  interdict  unde  vi  ran  thus : — 

Unde  tu  iUvm,  vi  dejecisti,  aut  fcmiilia  tua  dejeeit,  de  eo, 
quoeqibe  iUe  tunc  ibi  holimit,  tantummodo  iifitra  armwm,  post 
annum  de  eo  quod  ad  eitm  qui  vi  dejedt  pervenerit^  judicium 
dabo,    (D.  xliii.  16.  1.  pr.) 

Formerly  a  distinction  was  made  in  panting  this  interdict, 
according  to  the  de^gree  of  violence  used,  if  it  had  been  ordinary 
violence  {via  quotmiana),  the  interdict  was  only  granted  if  the 
possession  had  not  been  obtained  vi,  clam,  or  'precamo,  with  re- 
spect to  the  adversary  (Gai.  iv.  154),  and  could  only  be  obtained 
within  a  year ;  but  if  vis  anrmata  had  been  employed,  the  interdict 
was  granted  in  all  cases.  (Cic.  Epiat.  xv.  16.)  This  difference 
had  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  apparently 
before  the  time  when  the  interdict  assumed  the  shape  in  which  we 
now  find  it  in  the  Digest,  by  which,  as  will  be  seen,  possession  was 
given,  within  a  year,  of  the  thing  as  it  then  was ;  after  a  year,  only 
of  the  thing  as  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  dispossessor. 

The  interdict  unde  vi  only  applied  to  immoveables  (D.  xliii. 
16.  1.  6);  but  the  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and 
Arcadius,  A.D.  389,  referred  to  in  the  text  (and  in  Tit  2.  1),  pro- 
tected moveables  as  well  as  immoveables.    (C.  viii.  4.  7.) 

The  lex  Julia  de  vi  is  treated  of  in  Tit.  18.  8. 

Possession  could  be  recovered  by  uti  possidetis  and  utruM  as 
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well  as  by  unde  vi,  and  it  was  by  utrtM  that,  previously  to  the 
constitution  above  mentioned,  possession  of  moveaUes  was  re- 
covered. But  the  interdict  unae  vi  was  in  some  respects  more 
advantageous  than  uti  poaaidetia.  (1)  It  gave  a  remedy  against 
the  dispossessor,  even  it  he  was  no  longer  in  possession  (D.  xliii. 
16.  1.  42) ;  (2)  it  gave,  if  brought  withm  a  year,  the  fructvs  from 
the  time  of  the  ejectment,  not  as  uti  possidetis  merely  from  the 
commencement  of  proceedings  (D.  zlui.  16.  1.  40) ;  and  (3)  it  was 
not,  if  the  vis  had  been  armata,  or  after  the  distinction  between 
the  characters  of  the  violence  employed  had  been  done  away, 
barred  by  the  vices  of  the  possession  of  the  applicant  for  the 
interdict;  (4)  it  applied  not  only  to  immoveables,  but  to  any 
moveables  thereon.    (D.  xliiL  16.  1.  6.) 

There  were  other  interdicts  under  the  head  of  recipeTa7id<B 
possessionis — tliAide  precario&ndthsitdeclanidestinapossessioTi^ 
(D.  xliiL  26.  2.  pr. ;  D.  x.  3.  7.  5) ;  but  little  is  known  of  them. 


7.  Tertia  diviBio  interdictornm 
hsBO  est,  quod  ant  simplioia  sunt  aut 
dnplioia.  Simplioia  Bunt,  in  quibos 
alter  aotor,  after  reus  est:  qualia 
sunt  omnia  restitutoria  aut  ezhibi- 
toria :  namque  actor  est,  ^ui  desi- 
derat  aut  ezhiberi  aut  restitoi,  reus 
is,  a  quo  desideratur,  ut  restituat 
aut  eznibeat.  Prohibitoriorum  au- 
tem  interdictorum  alia  simplioia 
sunt,  alia  duplioia.  Simplioia  sunt^ 
Teluti  oum  prohibet  prsetor  in  looo 
sacro  vel  in  flumine  publico  lipave 
ejus  aliquid  fieri  (nam  aotor  est,  qui 
desiderat,  ne  quid  fiat,  reus,  qui 
aliquid  faoere  oonatur):  duplioia 
sunt  veluti  *  uti  "possidetis '  mter- 
diotum  et  'utrubi'.  Ideo  autem 
duplioia  vooantur,  quia  par  utrius- 
que  litigatoris  in  his  oondioio  est  neo 
quisquam  pnecipue  reus  vel  aotor 
intellegitur,  sed  unusquisque  tam 
rei  quam  aotoris  partem  sustinet. 

QalIt. 


7.  The  third  division  of  interdicts 
is,  that  they  are  either  simple  or 
double.  Those  are  simple  in  which 
one  person  is  plaintiff  and  the  other 
defendant,  as  is  the  case  in  all  that 
are  restitutoiy  or  ezhibitory.  For  he 
is  the  plaintiff  who  wishes  tiiat  a  thing 
shall  be  exhibited  or  restored,  and  he 
is  defendant  against  whom  the  claim 
is  made.  But  of  prohibitory  interdicts 
some  are  simple,  some  double :  simple^ 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  praetor  for- 
bids anything  to  be  done  in  a  sacred 
place,  or  in  a  public  river,  or  on  its 
banks  ;  for  he  is  plaintiff  who  wishes 
that  the  thing  should  not  be  done,  and 
he  is  defendant  who  wishes  to  do  it : 
double,  as  in  the  case  of  the  interdicts 
uH  pomdetis  and  tUrubi;  and  tibese 
interdicts  are  called  double,  because  in 
them  the  possession  of  each  party  is 
equal,  for  neither  can  be  said  to  be 
properly  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but 
each  is  at  once  plsdntiff  and  defendant. 
166-160. 


Duplicia  sunt,  veluti  uti  possidetis  interdictum  et  utrvhi. 
These  interdicts  here  and  in  Gains  (Gai.  iv.  160)  are,  seemingly, 
only  adduced  as  examples,  but  we  know  of  no  others  having  the 
same  character.  Compare  the  actions  famiilioB  erciscundce, 
communi  dividundo^Andfiniumregu7idor%Lm{8eeIntrod.  sec.  103). 


8.  De  ordine  et  veteri  ezitu  in- 
terdiotonnn  supervaouum  est  hodie 
dicere :  nam  quotiens  extra  ordinem 
jus  dicitur,  qualia  sunt  hodie  onmia 
jndicia,  non  est  necesse  redd!  inter- 
dictum, sed  perinde  judicatur  sine 


8.  Of  the  process  and  effect  of  in- 
terdicts in  former  times  it  would  be 
now  superfluous  to  speak.  For  when- 
ever the  jurisdiction  is  extraordinary, 
as  is  the  case  now  in  all  actions,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  interdict;  for 
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interdictds,  atque  si  utilis  actio  ex    judgmeDt  is  given  without  interdicts, 
causa  interdicti  reddita  fuisset.  exactly  as  if  a  utilis  actio  had  been 

given  in  pursuance  of  an  interdict. 
C.  viii.  1.  3. 

From  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  (iv.  161  et  aeq.)  we  gather  a 
general  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  on  an  inter- 
dict were  conducted.  But  the  text  of  Qaius  is,  in  this  part,  very 
imperfect  and  difficult  to  understand,  and  as  the  whole  process  was 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings must  suffice  here. 

The  parties  were  made  to  appear  in  jure  exactly  in  the  same 
wav  when  an  interdict  was  to  be  applied  for  as  when  an  action  was 
to  DC  brought.  The  praator  heard  the  statement  of  the  party  who 
made  the  application,  and  if  the  adversary  confessed  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  the  prsetor  announced  his  decree  at  once,  and  had 
it  executed,  if  necessary,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  (inanu 
militari,  D.  vi.  1.  68).  If  the  defendant  asserted  that  he  had  not 
done  wrong,  the  prsBtor  gave  an  action  based  upon  the  interdict,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  facts  were  as  the  plaintiff,  in  applying  for 
the  interdict,  alleged ;  that  is,  the  intentio  of  the  formula  was  the 
language  of  the  interdict  put  as  a  hypothetical  case.  The  interdict 
would  run, — Hoc  vel  illud  te  facere  veto :  the  intention  Si  hoc  vel 
illud  A,  A,  fec&rit  (condemna,  &c.).  The  parties  bound  themselves 
by  a  aponsio  and  restipulatio  in  a  penal  sum,  which  the  defendant 
was  to  pay  if  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  to  receive  if  he  was  not. 
But  this  practice,  which  was  always  adopted  when  the  interdict  was 
prohibitory,  was  probably  gradually  abandoned  when  the  interdict 
was  restitutory  or  exhibitory ;  and  in  these  cases,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  actual  performance  of  the  act  ordered  by  the  praetor,  an 
action  was  given  with  a  formula  arhitrama,  so  that  the  judex 
might  issue  a  preparatory  order  to  the  defendant,  and,  if  it  was 
not  complied  with,  might  make  him  pay  the  amount  of  all  damage 
sustained  {(manti  ea  res  erit\  or  would  compel  him,  at  least  at  the 
date  when  Ulpian  wrote  (D.  vi.  1.  68),  to  restore  the  thing  if  in 
his  possession.    As  to  actionea  arbitrarice  see  note  on  Tit.  6.  31. 


Tit.  XVI.     DE  P(ENA  TEMERE  LITIGANTIUM. 

Nuncadmonendi8umus,magnani  We  may  here  observe,  that  the 

curam  egisse  eos,  qui  jura  sustine-  authors  and  preservers  of  our  law  have 
bant,  ne  facile  homines  ad  litigandum  always  soughtmost  anxiously  to  hinder 
procederent :  quod  et  nobis  studio  men  from  engaging  too  recklessly  in 
est.  Idque  eo  mazime  fieri  potest,  law-suits,  and  it  is  what  we  ourselves 
quod  temeritas  tam  agentium  quam  desire  also.  And  the  best  method  of 
eorum,  cum  quibus  ag^tur,  modo  succeeding  in  it  is,  to  repress  the  rash- 
pecimiaria  poana,  modo  iurisjurandi  ness  alike  of  plaintiffs  and  of  defend- 
religione,  modo  metu  iniamisB  coer-  ants,  sometimes  by  a  pecuniary  penally, 
cetui.  sometimes  by  the  sacred  tie  ox  an  oath, 

sometimes  by  the  fear  of  infamy. 
Gai.  iv.  174. 

K  K 
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In  the  days  of  Gaius,  the  means  of  punishing  persons  who 
recklessly  brought  or  defended  a  suit  were  more  numerous.  The 
plaintiff  was  restrained  from  recklessly  bringing  an  action  not 
only  by  being  condemned  in  damages  and  costs,  but  (1)  by  an 
action  of  calumny — that  is,  the  defendant  could  bring  against  a 

Slaintiff  who  had  sued  him  dishonestly  an  action  by  wmch  the 
efendant  could  recover  one-tenth  of  what  the  plaintiff  had 
claimed,  if  by  action,  and  one-fourth  of  what  he  had  claimed,  if 
by  interdict  (Qai.  iv.  175) ;  (2)  by  what  was  termed  the  *  con- 
trary action '  the  unsuccessful  plaintiff,  although  he  had  honestly 
brought  his  action,  was  made  to  pay  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  what  he 
claimed,  but  then  it  was  only  failing  in  a  few  special  actions,  such 
as  that  injuriarv/m,  that  exposed  him  to  this  risk  (Gai.  iv.  177); 
(3)  by  oath,  i.e.  by  the  defendant  calling  on  him  to  swear  to  his 
bonafidea,  but  if  the  defendant  did  this,  he  could  not  afterwards 
bring  an  action  of  calumny,  or  the  contrary  action  (Gai.  vi  179) ; 
and  (4)  by  reatipvZatio,  ie.  by  beinff  called  on  to  wager  a  sum  to 
be  lost  if  he  failed,  which  was  allowed  in  certain  actions ;  this  mode 
of  proceeding  excluded  the  three  others  previously  mentioned 
(Gai.  iv.  180,  181.) 

In  the  law  as  described  by  Gains,  the  defendant  was  restrained 
from  recklessly  defending  an  action  (1)  by  the  sponaio,  or  wager 
that  he  had  done  all  he  was  bound  to  do,  allowed  m  certain  actions 
(the  s^onsio  and  restipvZatio  made  up  the  wager  of  the  parties) 
(Gal  IV.  171) ;  (2)  in  certain  actions,  as,  for  instance,  for  deposit 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  penalty  was  double  in  case  of  denial  (Tit 
6.  17),  and  all  actions  with  a  penalty  are  looked  on  by  Gains  as 
restraining  the  defendant  (iv.  171) ;  (3)  if  the  case  was  one  where 
no  restraint  operated  under  these  first  two  heads,  the  defendant 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  bona  fides  (Gai.  iv.  172);  (4)  cer- 
tain actions  carried  infamy  with  them  against  the  persons  con- 
demned.   (Gai.  iv.  182.) 

1.  Ecoe  enim  jofljurandam  ornni-  1.  And  firsii  under  our  constitn- 

buB,    qui   conveniuntur,  ex   nostra  tion,   an  oath  is  administered  to  aU 

constitutione   defertur:    nam    reus  defendants.      For   the    defendant   is 

non  alitor  suis  aUegationibus  utitur,  not  admitted  to  state  his  defence  until 

nisi  prius  juraverit,  quod  putans,  se  he  has  sworn  that  it  is  from  a  persua- 

bona  instantia  uti,  ad  contradicen-  sion  of  the  goodness  of  his  own  cause 

dum  pervenit.    At  adversus  infiti-  that  he  resists  the  demand  of   the 

antes  ex    quibusdam  oausis    dnpli  plaintiff.    In  certain  oases  where  the 

actio  constituitur,  veluti  si  daimii  defendant  denies   liability  an  action 

iniurisB  aut  legatorum  locis  yenera-  for   double   the   value   is  given ;  for 

bilibus   reUctorum   nomine   agitur.  instance,   in   the   case   of    wrongful 

Btatim  autem  ab  initio  pluris  quam  damage,  or  of  legacies  left  to  holy 

simpli  est  actio  veluti  furti  manifesti  places.    The  action  is  from  the  very 

quadruplii  nee  manifesti  dupli :  nam  beginning  for  more  than  the  single 

ex  his  causis  et  aliis  quibusdam,  sive  value  in  such  cases  as  the  action  furti 

quis  neget  sive  fateatur,  pluris  quam  manifesti,  where  it  is  for  the  quadruple 

simpli  est  actio.    Item  actoris  quo-  value,  and  that  furti  nee  mani/eeti^ 

que  calumnia  coercetur :  nam  etiam  where  it  is  for  the  double.    In  these 

actor  pra  calumnia  jurare  cogitur  cases  and  in  some  others,  whether  the 

ex  nostra  constitutione.    Utriusque  defendant  denies  or  confesse8,the  action 
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etiam  partis  advooati  josjurandmn 
sabeunt,  quod  alia  nostra  oonsti- 
tutione  oomprehensom  est.  H»o 
autem  omnia  pro  veteris  calaninis 
actione  introduota  sunt,  qufe  in  de- 
suetudinem  abiit,  quia  m  partem 
decimam  litis  aotorem  mmtabat, 
quod  nusquam  factum  esse  inveni- 
mus :  sed  pro  his  introdnctum  est  et 
pnefatum  jusjurandum  et  ut  impro- 
Dus  litigator  etiam  damnum  et  im- 
pensas  litis  inferre  adversario  suo 
oogatur. 


is  for  more  than  the  single  value.  The 
litigiousness  of  the  plaintiff  is  also  re- 
strained, for  he  is  obliged  by  our  con- 
stitution to  take  the  oath  de  ccUwnnia. 
The  advocates  also  of  each  party  take 
an  oath  prescribed  by  anotner  of  our 
constitutions.  All  these  formalities 
have  been  introduced  to  replace  the 
old  action  calumnix^  which  is  fallen 
into  disuse,  for  it  subjected  the  plain- 
tiff to  a  fine  of  the  tenth  of  the  vedue 
of  the  thing  in  dispute ;  but  we  have 
never  known  this  penalty  enforced. 
In  its  stead,  there  has,  in  the  first 

Elace,  been  introduced  the  oath  we 
ave  just  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  a  person  who  brings  a  ground- 
less action  is  made  to  reimburse  his 
adversary  for  all  losses  and  expenses 
he  has  been  put  to. 
Gal  iv.  173;  C.  ii.  59.  2;  C.  iii.  1.  13.  6;  C.  iii.  1.  14.  1. 

For  the  terms  of  these  oaths  see  C.  ii.  59.  2  ;  C.  iii.  1.  14.  1. 


2.  Ex  q^uibusdam  judiciis  dam- 
nati  ignominiosi  fiunt,  veluti  furti, 
vi  bonorum  raptorum,  injuriarum, 
de  dolo,  item  tutelse,  mandati, 
depositi  directis,  non  contrariis, 
actionibus,  item  pro  socio,  quae  ab 
utraque  parte  directa  est,  et  ob  id 
quilibet  ex  sociis  eo  judicio  dam- 
natus  ignominia  notatur.  Sed  furti 
quidem  ant  vi  bonorum  raptorum 
aut  injuriarum  aut  de  dolo  non 
solum  aamnati  notantur  ignominia, 
sed  etiam  pacti :  et  recte  ;  plurimum 
enim  interest,  utrum  ex  delicto 
aliquis  an  ex  contractu  debitor  sit. 


Gai.  iv.  182 


2.  In  certain  actions  the  person 
condemned  becomes  infamous,  as  in 
the  actions/ur/t,  vi  bononmiraptorum, 
injwriarum,  de  dolo  ;  as  also  in  the  ac- 
tions tutelXy  mcmdati,  depoHH,  if  direct, 
but  not  if  contrary;  and  iJso  in  the 
action  pro  80cio,  which  is  direct,  by 
whichever  of  the  contracting  parties 
it  may  be  brousht,  and  in  which  in- 
famy is  attached  to  whichever  of  these 
parties  may  be  condemned.  But  in 
the  actions/ur/i,  vi  bonorum  raptorum^ 
injuricvrwn,  and  de  dolo,  it  is  not  only 
those  condemned  that  are  branded 
with  infamy,  but  also  those  who  have 
made  a  compromise  with  their  op- 
ponents ;  and  rightly,  for  there  is  a 
ereat  difference  between  being  debtor 
by  a  delict,  and  by  a  contract. 
;  D.  iiL  2.  7. 


Directis  non  contrariia.  The  reason  is  given  by  Ulpian: 
In  contra/nia  non  de  perfidia  agitur  sed  de  calculo,  qui  fere 
judicio  solet  dirimi.  (D.  iii.  2.  6.  7.)  Contrarice  actionea  were 
such  as  those  brought  against  the  pupil,  the  mandator,  or  deposi- 
tor by  the  tutor,  mandatary,  or  depositary.  There  could  be 
no  reason  why  infamy  should  attach  to  a  pupil  who  did  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  claims  of  the  tutor,  or  to  a  depositor, 
who  did  not  know  the  amount  of  the  expenses  to  which  the  de- 
positary had  been  put. 

The  consequences  of  infamy  were  to  prevent  the  guilty  person 
from  being  a  witness,  receiving  any  public  honours,  or  bringing  a 
public  prosecution.     We  have  also  seen  (Tit.  13. 11)  that,  previous 
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to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  a  person  declared  infamous  could 
not  appear  as  procurator  in  the  cause  of  another. 

8.  Omnium  autem  actionmn  in-  8.  In  bringing  any  action,  the  first 

stituendarum  prinoipinm  ab  ea  parte  thing  is,  to  oomplv  with  that  part  of 
edicti  proficiscitTir,  qua  prsBtor  edi-  the  edict  in  which  the  prstor  treats 
cit  de  in  jus  vocando :  utique  enim  of  the  vocatio  in  jus.  For  the  defend- 
in  primis  adversarius  in  jus  vocan-  ant  must  always  be  summoned  in  jus^ 
dus  est,  id  est  ad  eum  vooandus  est,  Le.  before  the  magistrate  who  has 
qui    jus    dicturus  sit.      Qua  parte    to  pronounce  the  law.    In  this  part  of 

Sraetor  parentibus  et  patronis,  item  the  edict  the  praetor  shows  such  re- 
beris  parentibusque  patronorum  et  spect  towards  ascendants,  patrons,  and 
patronarum  hunc  prsestat  honorem,  even  towards  the  ascendants  and  chil- 
ut  non  aliter  Uceat  liberis  libertisque  dren  of  patrons  and  patronesses,  that 
eos  in  jus  vocare,  quam  si  id  ab  ipso  children  and  freedmen  cannot  sunmion 
prstore  postulaverint  et  impetra-  them  in  jus,  unless  they  have  first  ob- 
verint :  et  si  quis  sJiter  vocaverit,  in  tained  permission  from  the  praetor ; 
eum  poenam  solidorum  quinqua-  and  he  subjects  persons  who  summon 
ginta  constituit.  them    without   having  obtained    the 

praetor's  permission,  to  a  penalty  of 
fifty  solidL 
Gai.  iv.  183;  D.  u.  4.  1;  D.  ii.  4.  4.  1;  D.  ii.  4.  24. 

The  earliest  method  of  vocatio  in  jvs  was  to  seize  on  the 
defendant,  and  drag  him  before  a  magistrate.  Afterwards  the 
seizing  became  symbolical,  and  the  plaintiff  called  some  one  to 
witness  that  the  defendant  had  been  seized,  but  would  not  come. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  93.) 


Tit.  XVII.    DE  OFFICIO  JUDICIS. 

'  Superest,  ut    de    officio  judicis  It  remains  to  treat  of  the  office  of 

dispiciamus.    Et  quidem  in  primis  the  judge.    His  first  care  ought  to  be, 

illud    observare    debet    judex,    ne  never  to  judge  otherwise  than  accord- 

aliter   judicet,    quam    legibus    aut  ing  to  the  laws,  the  constitutions,  or 

constitutionibus   aut  moribus  pro-  customary  usage, 
ditimi  est. 

D.  v.  1.  40.  1 ;  D.  xlviu.  10.  L  3. 

Judex  qui  contra  sacras  principum  conatitutiones,  contrave 
ju8  publicum  quod  apud  se  recitatum  est^pronunciat,  in  inavr- 
lam  deportatur.    (Paul.  Sent  v.  25.  4.) 

If  the  judge  gave  a  sentence  manifestly  wrong,  or  if  the  sum 
was  fixed  in  the  condemnation  by  the  praetor,  and  the  judge  con- 
demned the  defendant  in  a  different  sum  (Gai.  iv.  52),  the  sen- 
tence was  treated  as  void  without  any  appeal  beiug  necessary.  If 
the  judge  was  mistaken,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  regarded  some  fact,  an  appeal  was  allowed,  notice  of  which  had 
to  be  given  within  two  days  (prolonged  to  ten  days  by  Justinian 
in  Nov.  23.  1)  after  the  sentence,  or  three  days  if  a  procurator^ 
and  not  the  party  himself,  had  conducted  the  suit.  Tnere  seems 
to  have  beeu  no  system  of  appeals  under  the  Republic,  further 
than  that  one  magistrate  of  equal  or  higher  standing  could  veto 
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the  acts  of  another.  Under  the  Empire  the  emperor  was  the 
supreme  judge  of  appeal,  the  technical  term  for  an  appeal  to  him 
being  relatio.  But  Hadrian  made  the  decisions  on  appeal  of  the 
Senate  final  (D.  xlix.  2.  1.  2),  and  Const^ntine  made  those  of  the 
prsBtorian  prwfect  (C.  vii.  62.  19).  The  prwfect  of  the  city  and 
the  praBsides  of  provinces  sat  as  intermediate  judges  of  appeal  for 
Rome  and  the  provinces  respectively  (C.  vii.  62.  17  and  32). 
(See  Hunter,  885-889.) 


1.  Ideo  si  nozali  jadioio  addictus 
est,  observare  debet,  ut,  si  oondem- 
nanduB  videbitor  dominus,  ita  de- 
beat  condemnare  :  *  Pnbliiim  Mse- 
vium  Lucio  Titio  decern  anreis  con- 
demno  aut  noxam  dedere '. 


1.  Gonseqnently,  if  appointed  to  try 
a  noxal  action,  he  must  observe,  if  he 
thinks  the  master  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, that  the  proper  form  or  con- 
demnation is  as  follows :  '  I  condemn 
PubliuB  MsBviuB  to  pay  ten  aurei  to 
Lucius  Titius,  or  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  injury '. 


D.  xlii  1.  6.  1. 


2.  In  a  real  action,  if  he  determines 
against  the  claimant,  he  ought  to  ab- 
solve the  possessor;  if  against  the 
possessor,  he  ought  to  order  the  pos- 
sessor to  give  up  the  thing  itself  to- 
gether with  the  fruits.  But  if  the 
possessor  states  that  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  give  up  the  thing  at  once, 
and  his  request  for  delay  seems  hon- 
estly made,  some  indulgence  should 
be  accorded  him;  but  he  must  first 
furnish  a  fidejussor  to  give  security 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  in  dispute,  in  case  he  should 
not  restore  it  within  the  time  allowed 
him.  If  an  inheritance  is  claimed, 
the  rules  with  regard  to  the  fruits  are 
the  same  as  those  we  have  laid  down 
in  the  case  of  particular  things.  Of 
the  fruits  not  gathered  by  the  fault  of 
the  possessor,  account  is  taken  almost 
in  the  same  way  in  both  actions,  when 
the  possession  is  mala  fide.  The  bona 
fide  possessor  has  not  to  account  for 
fruits,  whether  consumed  or  not 
gathered.  But  from  the  time  when 
the  claim  is  made,  the  possessor  has 
to  account  for  all  fruits  not  gathered 
through  his  fault,  or  gathered  and  con- 
sumed. 
D.  vL  1.  17.  1;  D.  vi.  1.  35. 1;  D.  vi.  1.  62.  1;  C.  iii.  32.  22. 

What  the  words  eadem  ratio  pcene  hahetur  refer  to  is  not  easy 
to  say.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  passages  in  the  Digest  which 
satisfactorily  indicate  any  difference  between  the  responsibilities  of 
the  mala  fide  possessor  for  fruits,  according  as  the  action  was  in 
rem,  or  was  a  petitio  hereditatia, 

Justinian  here  says  that  the  position  of  a  bona  fide  possessor 


2.  Et  si  in  rem  actum  sit,  sive 
contra  petitorem  judicavit,  absol- 
vere  debet  possessorem,  sive  contra 
poBsessorem,  jubere  eum  debet,  ut 
rem  ipsam  restituat  cum  fructibus. 
8ed  si  in  pnesenti  neget  se  possessor 
restituere  posse  et  sine  frustratione 
videbitur  tempus  restituendi  causa 
petere,  indulgendum  est  ei,  ut  tamen 
de  litis  sestimatione  caveat  cum 
fidejussore,  si  intra  tempus,  quod  ei 
datum  est,  non  restituisset.  Et  si 
hereditas  petita  sit,  eadem  drca 
fructus  interveniunt,  quea  diximus 
intervenire  in  singularum  rerum  pe- 
titione.  Illorum  autem  fructuum, 
quos  culpa  sua  possessor  non  per- 
ceperit,  in  utraque  actione  eaaem 
ratio  peene  habetur,  si  prsedo  fuerit. 
Si  vero  bona  fide  possessor  fuerit, 
non  habetur  ratio  consumptorum 
neque  non  perceptorum:  post  in- 
choatam  autem  petitionem  etiam 
illorum  ratio  habetur  qui  culpa  pos- 
se ssoris  percepti  non  simt  vel  per- 
cepti  consumpti  sunt. 
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was  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  inheritance  and  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject ;  for  that  in  neither  case  was  he  answerable  for  fruits  gathered 
and  consumed.  But  this  was  not  the  case  after  a  seTiatuaconsultum 
made  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (D.  v.  3.  20.  6),  which  made  the 
bona  fide  possessor  of  an  inheritance  answerable  for  all  that  he  had 
profited  by  (D.  v.  3.  28) ;  and  he  was  therefore  answerable  for  the 
miits  he  had  consumed.  Perhaps  the  text  may  be  based  on  some 
passage  in  the  writings  of  a  jurist,  who  wrote  before  the  aenattiS' 
coTisvXtwm  was  made. 


3.  Si  ad  exhibendiun  actum  fue- 
rity  non  sofficit,  si  ezhibeat  rem  is, 
Gom  quo  actum  est,  sed  opus  est,  nt 
etiam  oausam  rei  debeat  exhibere, 
id  est  ut  earn  caosam  habeat  actor, 
quam  habiturus  esset,  si,  cum  pri- 
mimi  ad  ezhibendum  egiseet,  ezhi- 
bita  res  luisset:  ideoque  si  inter 
moras  usncapta  sit  res  a  possessore, 
nihUo  minus  oondemnabitur.  PrsQ- 
terea  fruotuum  medii  temporis,  id 
est  ejus,  quod  post  acceptum  ad 
ezhibendum    judicium    ante    rem 

C"'  3atam  intercessit,  rationem  ha- 
debet  judex.  Quod  si  neget  is, 
cum  quo  ad  exhibendum  actum  est, 
in  prssenti  exhibere  se  posse  et  tem- 
pus  exhibendi  causa  petat  idque  sine 
trustratione  postulare  videatur,  dari 
ei  debet,  ut  tamen  caveat,  se  resti- 
tuturum :  quod  si  neque  statim  jussu 
judicis  rem  exhibeat  neque  postea 
exhibiturum  se  caveat,  condenman- 
dus  est  in  id,  quod  actoris  intererat 
ah  initio  rem  exhibitam  esse. 


D.  X.  4.  9.  5,  6 


3.  In  the  action  ad  exhibendum 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  defendant 
exhibits  the  thing,  but  he  must  also 
exhibit  his  title  to  the  thing,  that  is, 
he  must  give  the  claimant  the  same 
title  as  he  would  have  had,  if  the  thing 
had  been  exhibited  immediately  on  the 
demand  being  made.  If,  therefore^ 
during  the  delay,  the  possessor  com- 
pletes the  usucapion  of  the  thing,  he 
will  still  be  condemned.  The  judge 
ought  also  to  make  him  account  for 
the  fruits  of  the  intermediate  time,  that 
is,  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
granting  the  action  ad  exhibendum  and 
tiie  sentence.  If  the  defendant  in  this 
action  states  that  it  is  out  of  his  power 
to  make  the  exhibition  inmied£&tely» 
and  asks  for  time,  and  his  request  for 
delay  seems  honestly  made,  he  should 
have  time  given  him,  but  he  must  first 
give  security  that  he  will  give  the  thing 
up.  But  if  he  neither  exhibits  the  thing 
at  once,  upon  the  order  of  the  judge,, 
nor  gives  security  for  exhibiting  it 
afterwards,  he  must  be  condemned  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  interest 
of  the  claimant  in  having  it  exhibited 
immediately* 
;  D.  X.  4.  12.  4,  6. 


4.  Si  familifB  erciscundse  judicio 
actum  sit,  singulas  res  singulis  here- 
dibus  adjudicare  debet  et,  si  in  alte- 
rius  persona  pnegravare  videatur 
adjudicatio,  debet  nunc  invicem  co- 
heredi  certa  pecunia,  sicut  jam  dic- 
tum est,  condemnare.  Eo  quoque 
nomine  ooheredi  quisque  suo  con- 
demnanduB  est,  quod  solus  ductus 
hereditarii  fundi  percepit  aut  rem 
hereditariam  oorrupit  aut  consump- 
sit.  Qu8B  quidem  similiter  inter 
plures  quoque  quam  duos  coheredes 
aubsequuntur. 


4.  In  the  action  famUUm  erdscun- 
dm,  he  ought  to  adjudge  each  object 
to  each  heir  separately,  and  if  any 
one  heir  has  more  than  his  share  ad- 
judged him,  the  judge  ought,  as  we 
have  said  above,  to  oondenm  him  to 
pay  his  coheir  a  fixed  sum  as  an 
equivalent.  So,  too,  an  heir  ought  to 
be  condenmed  to  make  compensation 
to  his  coheirs,  who  has  alone  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  the  land  of  the  inheritance^ 
or  has  damaged  or  consumed  anythins 
forming  part  of  the  inheritance.  And 
these  rules  apply,  whether  the  ooheira 
are  two  or  more. 


D.  X.2.  61. 1;  D.  X.2.  62.  2. 
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As  to  the  office  of  the  judge  in  the  three  actions  noticed  in  this 
and  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs,  see  Introd.  sec.  103. 


5.  Eadem  interYeniimt  et  si  oom- 
mum  dividondo  de  pluribns  rebus 
actum  fuorit.  Quod  si  de  una  re, 
veiuti  de  fundo,  si  quidem  iste  fun- 
dus commode  regionibus  divisionem 
recipiat,  partes  ejus  singulis  adjudi- 
care  debet  et,  si  unius  pars  prsgra- 
vare  videbitur,  is  invicem  c^:ia 
peounia  alteri  condemnandus  est: 
quod  si  commode  dividi  non  possit, 
vel  homo  forte  aut  mulus  erit,  de  quo 
actum  sit,  uni  totus  adjudicandus 
est  et  is  alteri  certa  pecunia  condem- 
nandus. 


D.  X.  2.  65 


5.  It  is  the  same  in  the  action  com- 
muni  dividundo  for  the  division  of  a 
nmnber  of  thing&  If  there  is  only  one 
object  to  be  divided,  for  instance,  a 

S'ece  of  land,  the  judge  ought,  if  the 
nd  easily  adroits  of  division,  to  ad- 
judge their  respective  shares  to  the 
several  co-propnetors.  And  if  one  of 
them  receives  too  large  a  share,  the 
judge  ought  to  order  him  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  as  compensation  to  the  other. 
If  the  thing  is  one  that  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously divided,  as,  for  instance, 
a  slave  or  mule,  then  the  whole  must 
be  adjudged  to  one,  and  he  must  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  as  com- 
pensation to  the  other. 
1  0.  iii  37.  3.  \ 


6.  Si  finium  reffundorum  actum 
fuerit,  dispicere  debet  judex,  an 
necessaria  sit  adjudicatio.  Qusb  sane 
uno  casu  necessaria  est,  si  eviden- 
tioribus  finibus  distingui  agros  com- 
modius  sit,  quam  olim  fuissent  dis- 
tincti;  nam  tunc  necesse  est  ex 
alterius  agro  partem  aliquam  alte- 
rius  agri  domino  adjudicari :  quo 
casu  conveniens  est,  ut  is  alteri 
certa  pecunia  debeat  condemnari 
Eo  quoque  nomine  damnandus  est 
quisque  hoc  judicio,  q[uod  forte 
circa  fines  mahtiose  aliquid  com- 
misit,  verbi  gratia  quia  lapides 
finales  furatus  est  aut  arbores 
finales  cecidit.  ContumaoisB  quoque 
nomine  quisque  eo  judicio  condem- 
natur,  veluti  si  quis  jubente  judice 
metiri  agros  psfisus  non  fuent 


D.  X.  1,  2. 1 ;  D.  X. 

7.  Quod  autem  istis  judiciis  ali- 
cui  adjudicatum  sit,  id  statim  ejus 
fit,  cui  adjudicatum  est. 


6.  In  the  actionyimum  regundorum 
the  judge  ought  to  examine  if  the 
adjudication  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
so  only  in  one  case,  viz.  if  it  would 
be  advantageous  that  the  boundaries 
should  be  more  clearly  marked  than 
before.  In  that  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adjudge  to  one  party  a 
portion  of  the  field  of  the  other,  and 
consequently  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  adjudged  ought  to  be  condemned  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  as  compensation  to 
the  other.  In  this  action  he  ought 
also  to  be  condemned  who  has  fraudu- 
lently interfered  with  the  boundaries, 
as,  for  instance,  by  secretly  carrying 
off  the  boundary  stones,  or  cutting 
down  the  trees  that  mark  the  limit.  A 
person  may  be  also  condemned  by  this 
same  action  for  contumacy,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  order  of  the  judge, 
opposes  the  measurement  of  the  fields. 
1.3;  D.x.  1.4.3,4. 

7.  In  these  actions,  anything  ad- 
judged becomes  at  once  the  property 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  adjudged. 


Tit.  XVIII.    DE  PUBLICIS  JUDICHS. 


Publica  judicia  neque  per  ac- 
tiones  ordinantur  nee  omnino  quid- 
quam  simile  habent  ceteris  judiciis, 
de  quibus  locuti  sumus,  magnaque 


Public  prosecutions  are  not  intro- 
duced by  actions,  and  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  other  legal  remedies  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.    There 
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diversitas  est  eonim  et  in  ingtituen-    is  a  great  difference  between  them 
dis  et  in  ezercendis.  both  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are 

begnn  and  in  that  in  which  they  are 

carried  on. 

The  subject  of  public  prosecutions  is  foreign  to  a  treatise  which, 
like  the  Institutes,  professes  to  treat  only  of  private  law.  It  is  not 
noticed  at  all  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  and  is  treated  in  a  very 
cursory  manner  in  this  Title.  For  the  comprehension  of  this  Title, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  in  the  first  years  of  the  Empire,  a  series  of  laws  was 
made,  fixing  the  penalty  to  be  attached  to  particular  crimes,  and 
prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  employed  m  the  trial  Many  of 
these  laws  are  briefly  referred  to  in  this  Title ;  and  it  was  the  trials 
conducted  under  their  provisions  that  alone  received  the  name  of 
publicajuiUcia,  Under  the  Empire,  most  of  the  crimesnot  coming 
under  these  special  laws,  and  especially  those  provided  against  by 
a  8enatu8C07i8ultvmh  or  constitution,  were  judged  by  the  praator  or 
prcefectus  v/rbi  in  a  more  summary  method.  The  judiciv/rri  was 
then  said  to  be  not  pubUcu/niy  but  extra  ordin^m;  and  gradually 
the  method  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  law  for  the  different 
publica  judicia  fell  into  desuetude,  and  nothing  was  retained  of 
the  special  laws  but  the  penalty  they  fixed  (D.  xlviii.  1. 8), the  pro- 
cedure being  the  same  as  in  the  judicia  extra^ordinaria,  (See 
Introduction,  sec.  112.) 

1.  Publica  autem  dicta  sunt,  quod  1.  They  are  called  pubUc,  becanse 
cniviB  ex  populo  exsecntio  eorum  generally  any  citizen  may  institute 
plerumque  datur.  them. 

D.  xxiii.  2.  43.  10. 

There  were  certain  persons  excluded  from  the  right  of  bringing 
a  criminal  accusation ;  for  instance,  women,  unless  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  done  to  themselves  or  their  near  relations,  persons 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  persons  made  infamous  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  persons  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  fifty  awrei.  (D.  xlviiL 
2.  1,  8  and  10.)  But,  generally  speaking,  it  was  the  right  of  any 
one  to  make  a  criminal  charge,  although  he  might  be  totally  uncon- 
nected by  any  ties  with  the  person  who  suffered  from  the  crime. 

2.  Publicorum  judidomm  qu»-  2.  Some  public  prosecutions  are 
dam  capitalia  sunt,  qusBdam  non  capital,  some  are  not  We  term  capi- 
capitalia.  Capitalia  oicimns,  qusB  tal  those  which  involve  the  extreme 
ultimo  supplicio  adficiunt  vel  aqnsB  punishment  of  the  law,  or  the  inter- 
et  ignis  mterdictione  vel  deporta-  diction  from  fire  and  water,  or  depor- 
tione  vel  meteJlo:  cetera  si  qua  tation,  or  the  mines.  Those  which 
infamiam  irrogant  cum  damno  pe-  carry  with  them  infamy  and  a  pecu- 
cuniario,  hsec  publica  quidem  sunt,  niary  penalty  are  public,  but  not 
non  tamen  capitalia.  capital. 

D.  xlviiL  1.  2. 

3.  Publica  autem  judicia  sunt  3.  Public  prosecutions  are  insti- 
hsec.  Lex  Julia  majestatis,  quae  tuted  under  the  following  laws.  The 
in  eos,  qui  contra  imperatorem  vel  lex  Julia  majestatis,  which  subjects  to 
rem  pubUcam  aliquid  moUti  sunt,  its  severe  provisions  all  who  attempt 
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8iium  vigorem  extendit.  Cujus 
poena  ftnimsB  amisBionem  Bustinet  et 
memoria  rei  et  post  mortem  dam- 
nator. 


an3rthiiig  against  the  emperor  or  State. 
The  penalty  it  inflicts  ib  the  loss  of 
life,  and  the  memory  of  the  guilty  is 
condemned  even  after  his  death. 


D.  xlviii.  4.  11. 

The  lex  Jvlia  majestatia  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar.     (D.  xliii.  4.) 

Aliquid  moliti  aunt.  The  design,  without  any  overt  act,  was 
enough  to  sustain  the  charge.     (C.  xi.  8.  5.) 

Et  post  TJfiortem.     (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  1.  5.) 


4.  Item  lex  Julia  de  adnlteriis 
coercendis,  qnsB  non  solmn  temera- 
tores  alienarum  nuptiarum  gladio 
pmiit,  Bed  etiam  eos,  qui  cum  mas- 
cuUs  infandam  Hhidinem  exercere 
audent.  Sed  eadem  lege  Julia  etiam 
Btupri  flagitium  pimitur,  cum  quis 
sine  vi  vel  virginem  vel  viduam 
honeste  viventem  stupraverit  Pgb- 
nam  autem  eadem  lex  irrogat  pecca- 
torihuB,  si  honesti  sunt,  pubUoa* 
tionem  partis  dimidise  bonorum,  si 
humiles,  corporis  coercitionem  cum 
relegatione. 

D.  xlviii.  5. 


4.  Also  the  lex  Julia  de  adidteriis, 
which  pimishes  with  death  not  only 
those  who  are  guilty  of  adultery,  but 
those  also  who  give  themselves  up  to 
works  of  lewdness  with  their  own  sex. 
The  same  law  also  punisheB  the  seduc- 
tion without  violence  of  a  virgin,  or  of 
a  widow  of  honest  character.  The 
penaltjr  upon  offenders  of  honourable 
condition  is  the  confiscation  of  half 
their  forttme,  upon  those  of  low  con- 
dition, corporal  punishment  and  rele- 
gation. 


34. 


The  lex  Julia  de  adulteriia  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
about  B.C.  17. 

Gladio  punit.  The  lex  Julia  only  punished  the  guilty  with 
confiscation  of  a  portion  of  their  property  and  relegation.  (Paul. 
Sent  ii.  26. 14.)  Constantine  amxed  the  graver  penalty.  (C.  ix. 
9.  31.) 


5.  Item  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis, 
quas  homicidas  ultore  ferro  perse- 
quitur  vel  eos,  qui  hominis  occidendi 
causa  cum  telo  ambulant.  Telum 
autem,  ut  Gains  noster  in  interpre- 
tatione  legis  duodecim  tabularum 
scriptum  reliquit,  vulgo  quidem  id 
appellatur,  quod  ab  arcu  mittitur, 
sed  et  omne  significatur,  quod  manu 
cujusdam  mittitur :  sequitur  ergo, 
nt  et  lapis  et  Hgnum  et  ferrum  hoc 
nomine  contineatur.  Bictumque 
ab  eo,  quod  in  longinquimi  mittitur, 
a  Graeca  voce  figuratum,  air6  rov 
rrjXov  :  et  banc  significationem  inve- 
nire  possumus  et  in  GrsBco  nomine  : 
nam  quod  nos  telum  appellamus,  ilH 
^cXof  appellant  arrh  rov  ffakXtaBai. 
Admonet  nos  Xenophon ;  nam  ita 
scripsit :  kqI  to.  ffiXri  6fiov  f<^<pcro, 
\6y\aij  TO^tiffiaraj  <r(f>(vd6vat,  nKtlcrroi 
dc  Koi  \i6oi.  Sicarii  autem  appel- 
lantur  a  sica,  quod  significat  ferreum 


6.  Also  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis 
which  strikes  with  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance murderers  and  those  who  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  a  man  go  armed  with 
a  telum.  By  telwn^  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation given  by  our  Gaius  in  his 
conmientaries  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  is 
ordinarily  meant  anything  that  is  shot 
from  a  bow,  but  it  equally  signifies 
anything  sent  from  the  hand.  Thus, 
a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
for  it  merely  implies  something  im- 
pelled to  a  distance,  being  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  ti;Xov.  And  the 
corresponding  word  in  Greek  has  the 
same  signification,  for  what  we  call 
telum  they  call  /3cXor,  from  /3dXXc(r(9at, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Xenophon,  who 
says,  *  they  collected  the  weapons  (/ScXi;) 
— spears,  arrows,  slings,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  stones  '.  Assassins  are 
called  sicarii  &om  9ica^  an  iron  knife. 
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cultrom.  Eadem  le^  et  venefici  By  the  same  law,  poiBoners  are 
oapite  damnantnr,  qm  artibuB  odi-  capitally  condemned  who  by  hateful 
osiB,  tarn  venenis  quam  susmris  arts  use  poisons  or  magic  charms  to 
macicis  homines  ocoidenmtvel  mala  kill  men,  or  publidy  sell  hurtful 
meaioamenta  pnblice  vendiderant.       drags. 

D.  xlviii.  8.  1.  pr.  and  1 ;  D.  1. 16.  233.  2. 

Lex  ComeUa  de  aiccuriis,  passed  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Sylla,  B.C.  81. 


6.  Alia  deinde  lex  asperrimtim 
crimen  nova  pcsna  jsersequitor,  qnse 
Pompeia  de  parricidiis  vocatnr. 
Qua  cavetur,  ut,  si  quis  parentis 
aut  filii  aut  omnino  adfectionis  ejus, 
quae  nuncupatione  parricidii  con- 
tinetur,  f ata  properaverit,  sive  clam 
sive  psjam  id  ausus  fuerit,  nee  non 
is,  cujus  dolo  malo  id  factum  est, 
vel  conscius  criminis  existit,  licet 
extraneus  sit,  pcsna  parricidii  punia- 
tur  et  neque  gladio  neque  ignibus 
neque  ulli  alii  sollemni  poeniB  sub- 
jugetur,  sed  insutus  culeo  cum  cane 
et  gallo  gallinaceo  et  vipera  et  simia 
et  inter  ejus  ferales  angustias  com- 
prehensus,  secundum  quod  regionis 
qualitas  tulerit,  vel  in  vicinum  mare 
vel  in  amnem  projiciatnr,  ut  omni 
elementorum  usu  vivus  carere  inci- 
piat,  et  ei  cielum  superstiti,  terra 
mortuo  auferatur.  Si  quis  autem 
alias  cognatione  vel  adfinitate  con- 
junctas  personas  necaverit,  pcsnam 
legis  Cornells  de  sicariis  sustinebit. 


D.  xlviiL  9. 


6.  Another  law,  the  lex  Pompeia  de 
parricidiis^  inflicts  on  the  most  horrible 
of  crimes  a  strange  punishment.  It 
provides,  that  any  one  who  has  hastened 
the  death  of  a  parent  or  child,  or  of 
any  other  relation  whose  murder  is 
legally  termed  parricide,  whether  he 
acts  openly  or  secretly,  and  whoever 
instigates  or  is  an  accomplice  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  although  a 
8trang:er,  shall  undergo  the  penalty  of 
parricide.  He  will  be  punished,  not 
by  the  sword,  nor  by  fire,  nor  by  any 
ordinary  mode  of  punishment,  but  he 
is  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  wil^  a  dog,, 
a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  en- 
closed in  thiis  horrible  prison  he  is  to 
be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  into  a 
river,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  he  may 
begin  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
elements,  and  that  the  air  may  be  de- 
nied to  him  while  he  lives,  and  the 
earth  when  he  dies.  He  who  killa 
persons  allied  to  him  by  cognation 
or  alliance,  other  than  those  we  have 
mentioned,  shall  undergo  the  penalty 
of  the  lex  Cornelia  de  ntcariie. 
1,9;C.  ix.17. 

Lex  Pompeia  de  parricidiis,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Pom- 
peius,  B.C.  52.  The  punishment  mentioned  in  the  text  is  Dorrowed 
from  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  lex  Pompeia^ 
under  the  Uma  pa/nriddium,  embraced  the  murder  of  any  ascend- 
ant, of  a  brother  or  sister,  of  a  husband  or  wife,  ot  consobrini,  of 
a  step-father,  step-mother,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  &c.,  of 
a  patron,  and  of  a  child  if  killed  by  the  mother  or  grandfather, 
but  not  if  killed  by  the  father.  (D.  xlviii.  9.  1.)  If  there  was 
no  river  at  hand,  the  offender  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 
(D.  xlviii.  9.  9.  pr.) 


7.  Item  lex  Cornelia  de  falsis, 
quffi  etiam  testamentaria  vocatur, 
poenam  irrogat  ei,  qui  testamentum 
vel  aliudinstnunentumfalsum  scrip- 
serit,  signaverit,  recitaverit,  sub- 
jecerit,  quive  signum  adulterinum 
fecerit,  sculpserit,  expresserit  sciens 
dolo  malo.    Ejusque  legis  poena  in 


7.  Also  the  lex  Cornelia  de  faleiSy 
otherwise  called  testamentaria^  pun- 
ishes any  one  who  shall  have  written, 
sealed,  read,  or  substituted  a  false  tes- 
tament, or  any  other  instrument,  or 
shall  have  made,  cut,  or  impressed  a 
false  seal,  knowingly  and  maliciously. 
The  penalty  is,  upon  a  slave,  the  ex- 
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serTOSultimiiinsnppliciiimestyqnod  treme  punishment  of  the  law,  as  i» 
et  in  lege  de  sioanis  et  venefiois  eer-  prononnoed  by  the  l^  Cornelia  upon 
yatur,  in  liberos  vero  deportatio.  assassins  and  poisoners ;    that  upon 

freemen  is  deportation. 
D.  zlviii.  10. 1.  4, 13;  D.  xlviii.  10.  16.  1. 

Lex  Cornelia  de^alaie,  or  Cornelia  teatamenta/ria,  was  passed 
under  the  dictatorsmp  of  Sylla,  B.c.  81. 


8.  Item  lex  Julia  de  vi  publioa 
seu  privata  adversus  eos  ezoritur, 
qui  vim  vel  annatam  vel  sine  armis 
commiserint.  Bed  si  quidem  annata 
vis  arguatur,  deportatio  ei  ex  lege 
Julia  de  vi  publica  irrogatur:  si 
vero  sine  armis,  in  tertiam  partem 
bonorum  publicatio  imponitur.  Sin 
autem  per  vim  raptua  virginis  vel 
viduiB  vel  sanotimonialis,  velatee  vel 
alisB,  fuerit  peipetratus,  tunc  et  pec- 
catores  et  ei,  qui  opem  flagitio  de- 
derunt,  capite  puniuntur  secundum 
noetriB  oonstitutionis  definitionem, 
ex  qua  h»c  apertius  possibile  est 
scire. 


8.  Also  the  lex  JtUia  de  vi  publica 
seu  privata  punishes  those  who  are 
guilty  of  violence,  whether  with  armed 
force  or  without  For  violence  with 
armed  force  the  penalty  inflicted  by 
the  lex  Julia  de  vtpubltca  is  deporta- 
tion. For  violence  without  arms,  it 
is  the  confiscation  of  a  third  of  the 
offender's  property.  But  in  case  of 
the  rape  of  a  virgin,  a  widow,  a  per- 
son devoted  to  religion,  whether  wear- 
ing the  veil  or  not,  both  the  ravishera 
and  all  who  have  aided  in  the  com* 
mission  of  the  crime  are  punished 
capitally,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  our  constitution,  in  which  may  be 
found  fuller  information  on  this  head. 


D.  xlviii.6.  ia2;0.ix.l3. 1. 

Lex  Jvlia  de  tn,  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caasar  or  Auf^^ustus,. 
but  its  exact  date  is  not  known. 


9.  Lex  Julia  peculatus  eos  punit, 
qui  pecuniam  vel  rem  publicam  vel 
sacram  vel  reli^osam  furati  fuerint. 
Sed  si  quidem  ipsi  iudices  tempore 
administrationis  publicas  peounias 
subtraxerunt,  capitali  ammadver- 
sione  puniuntur,  et  non  solum  hi. 
Bed  etiam  qui  ministerium  eis  ad 
hoc  adhibuerunt  vel  qui  subtracta 
ab  his  Bdentes  susceperunt :  alii 
vero,  qui  in  banc  legem  inciderint, 
poeniB  deportationis  subjugantur. 

D.  xlviii.  13. 


9.  Also  the  ^Ju/fa|Mct(/a<i»  pun- 
ishes those  who  have  stolen  public 
money  or  property,  or  anything  sacred 
or  rebgious.  Magistrates,  who,  during^ 
the  time  of  their  administration,  have 
stolen  the  public  money,  are  punishable 
capitally,  as  also  are  all  who  aid  them 
in  their  robbery,  or  who  knowingly 
receive  their  plunder  from  them.  Other 
persons  who  offend  against  this  law 
are  subject  to  the  penalty  of  deporta* 
tion. 
l,3;0.ix.  28. 


Lex  Julia  peeiulatua.  The  exact  date  of  this  law  is  also  un- 
known. It  probably  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  lex  Julia 
de  vi. 


10.  Est  et  inter  publica  judicia 
lex  Fabia  de  plagiariis,  quie  inter- 
dum  capitis  poenam  ex  sacris  con- 
stitutionibus  irrogat,  interdum  levi- 
orem. 


10.  There  is  also  among  the  lawa 
giving  rise  to  public  prosecutions  the 
Jez  Fabia  de  plagiarixSy  which  inflicts, 
in  certain  cases,  capital  punishmeni 
according  to  the  constitutions,  some- 
times a  Hghter  ptmishment. 


0.  ix.  20.  7. 


Cicero  refers  to  this  law  {pro  RabiriOy  d),  but  nothing  more  ia 
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known  of  it.  A  plagiarius  was  one  who  knowingly  kept  in 
irons,  or  confined,  sold,  gave,  or  bought  a  citizen  (whether  free- 
bom  or  a  freedman)  or  the  slave  of  another. 

11.  Sunt  prsBterea  publica  judi-  11.  The  following  laws  also  pertckiii 
cia  lex  Julia  ambitus  et  lex  Julia  re-  to  public  prosecutions  :  the  lex  Julia 
petundarum  et  lex  Julia  de  annona  ambttuSi  the  lex  Julia  repetundarum^ 
et  lex  Julia  de  residuis,  qusB  de  the  lex  Julia  de  anmyna,  and  the  lex 
certis  capitulis  loquuntur  et  animse  Julia  de  residuis.  These  Laws  apply 
quidem  araissionem  non  irrogant^  to  certain  special  cases,  and  do  not 
aliis  autem  pcenis  eos  subjiciunt^  qui  carrv  with  them  the  punishment  of 
prsBcepta  earum  neglexerint.  death,  but  lesser  punishments,  against 

offenders. 
D.  xlviiL  11 ;  D.  xlviii,  13.  2.  and  4.  3,  4, 5 ;  D.  xlviii.  12.  2 ; 
D.  xlviii.  14. 

Lex  Julia  ambituSy  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  repress 
illegal  methods  of  seeking  offices.     (D.  xlviii.  14.) 

Lex  Julia  repetundarum,  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csasar, 
to  punish  magistrates  or  judges  for  receiving  bribea     (D.  xlviii 

Lex  Julia  de  anrhona,  made  to  repress  combinations  for  height- 
ening the  price  of  provisions.     (D.  xlviii.  12.) 

Lex  Julia  de  residuis,  made  to  punish  those  who  gave  an  in- 
complete account  of,  or  misappropriated,  public  moneys  committed 
to  their  charge.     (D.  xlviii.  13.  2.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  these  last  two  laws  belong  to  the  time 
of  Julius  Caasar  or  of  Augustus. 

12.  Sed  de  publicis  judiciis  h»c  12.  This  notice  of  public  proseou- 
exposuimuB,  ut  vobis  possibile  sit  tions  has  only  been  meant  to  give  you 
summo  digito  et  quasi  per  indicem  the  merest  sketch  that  might  serve  you 
ea  tetigisse.  Alio^uin  dili^entior  as  a  guide  to  studying  them.  You 
eorum  scientia  vobis  ex  latioribus  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  gain  a 
digestorum  sive  pandectarum  libris  more  complete  knowledge  of  them 
Deo  propitio  adventura  est.  from  the  fuller  account  given  in  the 

Digest  or  Pandects. 


SUMMARY. 
BOOK  I. 

BOUBCBS  OF   LAW. 

Private  Law  :  itb  Soubcbs. — The  Institutes  treat  of  private  law^ 
jui  privatum^  the  law  that  has  to  do  with  individualB,  as  distinguished 
from  jw  publicum,  that  which  regards  the  Roman  Empire  and  regulates 
religious  worship  and  civil  administration.  (Tit  1.  4,  note.)  The 
sources  of  private  law  are  natural  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
civil  law.  (A.)  The  two  first  are,  in  the  system  of  Oaius,  identical. 
That  law  which  right  reason  commands,  jus  naturale,  is  also  that  law 
which  is  found  to  be  common  to  the  legal  systems  of  different  nations. 
Justinian  sometimes  adopts  this  method  of  speaking,  and  sometimes 
borrows  passages  in  which  the  jus  natturale  has  a  larger  sense,  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  jus  gentium^  and  is  extended  to  the  rules  which 
instinct  makes  animals  obey.  (Tit  2.  pr.,  note.)  (B.)  The  civil  law 
is  the  special  law  of  the  Romans,  and  is  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — 

Sources  of  the  Jus  Civile, — 1.  Laws  (leges)  passed  by  the  coniitia 
curiata  or  centwriata,  2.  Plebiscita,  which  by  the  lex  Hortensla 
bound  the  whole  people.  (Tit  2.  4.)  3.  Senatusconsulidi  which,  espe- 
cially after  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  had  the  force  of  laws.  (5.)  * 

4.  The  imperial  constitutions,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  lex  regia 
or  law  passed  by  the  comitia  cwriata  conferring  the  trnpeniMn,  had  the 
force  of  law,  and  which  were  of  three  kinds :  (a)  epistdw,  fnandata, 
rescripta,  announcements  of  the  imperial  will  to  different  authorities ; 
(b)  deci'etOi  judicial  decisions  of  the  Emperor ;  (o)  edicta,  enactments.  (6.) 

5.  The  edicts  of  the  prsetors  (Jus  honorarium),  who  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  their  year  of  office  the  rules  they  would  follow  in 
what  was  termed  the  edictum  pefpetuunif  which  ran  on  from  year  to 
year  under  Successive  pr»tors,  with  such  additions  and  changes  as 
each  might  think  necessary,  and  which  assumed  a  final  shape  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  ourule  sediles  also  issued  edicts,  which  were 
part  of  the  jus  honorarium.  (7.)  6.  The  responsa  prudentium,  who 
were  first  called  on  officially  by  Augustus  to  give  their  opinions,  and 

*  When  a  number  is  placed  between  brackets,  as  here  (5),  it  shows  to  which 
paragraph  of  the  Title  last  mentioned  reference  is  made. 
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whose  deciBions,  when  those  who  gave  them  agreed,  were  mvested  by 
Hadrian  with  the  force  of  law.  Special  authority  was  given  by  Theo- 
dosiuft  II.  to  the  writings  of  the  five  great  jurists,  and,  in  case  of  their 
disagreement,  to  the  writings  of  Papinian.  (8.)  7.  Custom,  too,  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  private  law,  for  customs  are  like  laws,  legem  imi- 
tafUwr.  Laws  might  be  abrogated  by  desuetude  (11),  but  particular 
customs  could  not  prevail  against  general  law.  (9.) 

LAW  RBLATINQ  TO  PBB80NS. 

Private  law  relates  to  persons,  to  things  (including  obligations), 
and  actions.  The  law  relating  to  persons  is  first  treated  under  the 
three  heads  of  $tatu8,  thi^t  is,  the  legal  capacity  of  persons,  viz.  liberUu, 
civitas,  and  familia ;  and  as  libertas  comes  first,  the  first  division  of 
persons  noticed  is  that  into  persons  who  are  not  free,  i.e.  slaves,  and 
those  who  are  freed,  lihertini,  or  free  by  birth,  ingenvi. 

Slaves. — Slavery,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  recognised 
by  the  law  of  nations,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  those  who  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  slaves  had  been  preserved  from  death  when  defeated 
and  captured  in  war.  But  all  slaves  are  not  captured  in  war:  how 
then  do  these  others  become  slaves?  1.  By  birth,  for  the  children  of 
a  female  slave  always  follow  her  condition ;  and,  2,  slavery  is  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  on  persons  bom  free,  as  upon  a  free  person  who,  to 
share  the  price,  colludes  with  a  fictitious  vendor  who  sells  him  as  a 
slave,  and  on  others  guilty  of  great  crimes,  tervi  poencB,  (Tit.  3.) 
Opposed  to  slaves  are  those  who  are  bom  free,  bom  in  matrimony,  or, 
if  not,  of  a  woman  who  at  any  time  after  conception  was  free.  (Tit.  4.) 
Lastly,  there  is  an  intermediate  class,  those  bom  slaves,  but  made  free. 
(libertini),  and  their  position  depended  on  the  mode  and  circumstances 
of  the  manumission. 

Manumission. — If  manumission  was  made  in  any  one  of  the  three 
modes  known  to  the  old  law,  centu^  vmdicta,  or  testamenio,  it  was  said 
to  be  legitima;  the  slave  became  by  manumission  a  Roman  citizen 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  by  the  lex  ^ia  Sentia,  another 
condition  was  imposed,  and  it  was  necessary  that,  unless  the  manu- 
mission was  made  vindieta,  the  emancipated  slave  should  be  thirty 
years  old  and  the  manumittor  twenty  (Tit.  6.  4);  unless  some  good 
cause  (5)  for  dispensing  with  this  rule  was  shown  to  the  council  The 
requirement  of  age  in  the  testator,  in  the  case  of  manumission  by 
testament,  was  first  reduced  by  Justinian  from  twenty  years  to  seven- 
teen, and  subsequently  done  away  with.  (Tit.  6.  7,  note.)  It  was 
also  necessary  that  the  master  should  have  complete  ownership  of  the 
slave.  (Tit.  5.  3,  note.)  But  if  the  manumission  failed  in  any  of 
these  respects,  or  if  it  was  made  in  a  private  manner,  as  by  letter,  or 
in  presence  of  friends,  the  emancipated  slave  was  in  the  position  of  a 
Latinue,  not  in  that  of  a  Roman  citizen,  it  being,  however,  open  to 
him  to  rise  to  the  position  of  a  citizen  by  certain  modes,  and  chiefly 
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by  rendering  public  seryioes.  (Tit.  5.  3,  note.)  If,  previously  to 
emancipation,  slaves  had  been  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  then  they 
were  only  raised  by  emancipation  to  the  rank  of  deditidi  or  surrendered 
enemies.  Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions  and  made  every  eman- 
cipated slave  a  Roman  citizen.  (Tit.  5.  3.)  Further,  the  lex  jElia 
Sentia  nullified  manumissions  made  in  prejudice  of  creditors,  except 
that  a  slave,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  inheritance,  might 
be  made  the  sole  and  necessary  heir  of  the  testator  (Tit  6.  pr.,  1); 
and  the  lex  Furia  Caninta,  abolished  by  Justinian,  limited  the  number 
of  slaves  a  testator  might  manumit.  (Tit.  7.)  The  power  of  a  master 
over  his  slave,  formerly  unlimited,  was  gradually  subjected  to  many 
restrictions.  The  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  extended  the  provisions  of 
Sylla's  law,  the  Ux  Cornelia  de  iicarits,  which  punished  with  death  or 
exile  the  homicide  of  the  slave  of  another,  to  the  case  of  a  master 
killing  his  own  slave;  and  also  protected  slaves  cruelly  treated  and 
fleeing  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor.  (Tit.  8.  2.)  Gradually,  not  only 
the  life,  but  the  person,  and  even  the  property,  in  fact  though  not  in 
law,  of  the  slave  were  protected.     (Tit.  8.  2,  note.) 

CivrrAB  is  indirectly  treated  in  the  preceding  notice  of  LcUini,  and 
in  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  Titles,  in  which  the  loss  of  citizenship  is 
noticed.  But  the  subject  mainly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  public  law, 
and  the  rest  of  the  First  Book  is  occupied  with  considering  the  third 
head  of  Hatus,  Familia. — Here  the  main  division  is  into  persons  not  mi 
jwris  and  persons  tui  juris.  The  position  of  persons  not  tui  juris  is  a 
consequence  of  the  patria  potesUu,  The  subject  of  the  patria  pates- 
tas,  the  power  of  the  father  over  his  descendants,  originally  not  much 
less  than  that  of  a  master  over  his  slaves^  is  discussed  in  the  ninth 
and   three  following  Titles.      Justinian  inquires,    1,   How  it  arises; 

2,  How  it  is  ended. 

Patria  Potestas:  how  it  abiskb. — It  arises  in  three  ways,  by, 
1,  Marriage;  2,  Legitimation;  3,  Adoption. 

I.  Marriage. — In  order  that  marriage  may  give  rise  to  the  patria 
potestas^  it  must  be  according  to  law  (justoe  nuptics),  and  for  this  there 
were  three  requisites:  1,  Puberty  (fourteen  years  for  husband,  twelve 
for  wife) ;  2,  Consent  of  the  parties,  the  intention  to  be  married  mani- 
fested by  the  woman  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  man;   and 

3,  Connubium;  the  parties  must  be  legally  capable  of  being  married 
to  each  other. 

There  were  three  ways  in  which  the  parties  might  fail  to  have  this 
legal  capacity.  1.  They,  or  one  of  them,'  might  be  persons  or  a  person 
whom  the  State  held  to  be  incapable  of  forming  the  nexus  termed 
jiistcB  nuptice;  as,  for  instance,  a  citizen  and  a  foreigner  could  not 
form  the  tie  oijustm  nuptice,  &c.  (Tit.  10.  pr.  and  11,  note.)  2.  They 
might  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  (Tit.  10.  1-10) ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  relationship  by  adoption,  as  well  as  by 
blood,  constitutes  a  bar.  (Tit.  10.  2.)  3.  They  might,  or  one  of  them 
might,  be  in  potestate,  and  then,  unless  the  consent  of  the  person  in 
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whose  potestas  they  were  was  obtained,  the  marriage  was  inyalid. 
(Tit.  10.  pr.)  Divorce  was  always  permitted  by  mutual  consent,  but 
repudiation  by  one  party  only  under  penalties,  except  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct, and  with  certain  solemn  forms. 

II.  LsamMATiON,  by  which  the  offspring  of  concubinage  were  placed 
in  the  position  of  liberi  Ugittmi,  and  this  could  be  effected  in  three  ways. 
1.  Oblation  to  the  curia,  i.e.  enrolling  the  child  in  the  number  of  those 
on  whom  the  chief  burdens  of  provincial  towns  fell.  2.  The  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parents ;  an  act  attesting  the  marriage  and  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  children  being  necessary.  3.  The  rescript  of  the  emperor, 
granted  in  case  one  of  the  parents  was  dead.     (Tit.  10.  13.) 

III.  Adoption. — A  general  term,  under  which  is  included  adoptio 
properly  so  called,  when  a  person  in  potestate  was  given  in  adoption, 
and  arrogatio  when  the  person  adopted  was  8ui  juris.  (Tit.  11.) 
Adoption  in  the  old  law  was  effected  by  three  sales  to  destroy  the 
patria  potestas  of  the  person  given  in  adoption,  and  a  fictitious  process, 
in  jwrt  cessio,  by  which  the  person  adopted  was  given  over  to  the 
adopter;  for  which  process  Justinian  substituted  the  execution  of  a 
deed  before  a  magistrate.  Arrogatio  had  a  more  public  character,  and 
was  made  originally  before  the  curia,  then  before  lictors  representing  the 
curia,  and  subsequently  by  imperial  rescript.  (1.)  Originally  a  person 
adopted  or  arrogated  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  person  adopting  or 
arrogating,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  so  by  birth,  and  was  not  in  any 
way  protected  against  him ;  but  Justinian  entirely  altered  the  law  as 
to  adoptio,  and  under  his  legislation  (unless  the  adopter  was  an  ascend- 
ant paternal  or  maternal  of  the  adopted,  in  which  case  the  rules  of 
the  old  law  operated),  the  person  adopted  did  not  pass  at  all  into  the 
family  of  the  adopter,  but  remained  in  his  natural  family;  and  the 
only  effect  of  adoption  was  to  give  the  adopted  a  right  of  succession  to 
the  adopter  if  intestate.  Provisions  were  also  made  to  protect  the 
arrogated  if  he  was  not  of  the  age  of  puberty.  Such  an  arrogation 
was  not  permitted  unless  after  inquiry  it  had  been  found  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  arrogated,  and  if  he  was  emancipated  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
although  for  a  good  reason,  he  got  all  his  own  property  back,  while,  if 
he  was  disinherited  or  emancipated  without  good  reason  before  that 
age,  he  not  only  got  his  own  property  back,  but  got  a  fourth  of  the 
arrogator's  property  (quarta  ATitonina);  and  lastly,  when  he  attained 
puberty,  he  could  have  the  arrogation  rescinded  if  prejudicial  to  him. 
(3,  note.)  Women,  who  had  lost  their  own  children,  were  permitted 
by  the  emperors  to  adopt.  (10.)  The  chief  rule  as  to  the  capacity 
of  adopting  is  that  adoption  is  said  to  imitate  nature,  and  therefore 
the  adopter  must  be  eighteen  years  at  least  older  than  the  adopted,  so 
as  to  permit  physically  of  his  having  been  the  natural  father.  (4.) 

Patria  Potbstas:  how  bndbd. —  The  patria  potestas  might 
be  dissolved  in  four  ways.  1.  Death  of  the  parent;  the  grandson, 
however,  whose  father  was  living,  passing  into  the  power  of  the 
father  on  the  grandfather's  death.  (Tit.  12.  pr.)     2.  Deminutio  capitis ; 
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the  father  or  son  losing  that  civic  position  which  was  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  pcUria  poteHtu ;  and  this  might  happen  by  (a)  deportatio  m 
inndam  (1) ;  (b)  condem/iuUio  to  be  a  tervuB  pcenm  (3) ;  and  (c)  capti- 
vitas.  But  if  the  capite  mintUw  was  restored  bj  the  emperor  to  his 
former  rights  (1),  or  if  the  prisoner  became  free,  then  (by  what  in  the 
second  of  these  cases  was  termed  Jus  posUimtnii)  the  father  was  placed 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  if  the  deporUUio  or  captivitas  had  not 
taken  place.  (5.)  3.  Attainment  of  dignities,  by  the  son  attaining  the 
patriciate  (4)  or,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Institutes,  other 
dignities.  (4,  note.)  4.  Emancipation,  which,  under  the  old  law,  waa 
effected  by  three  fictitious  sales  made  by  the  father,  and  then  the 
purchaser  reselling  the  son  to  the  father,  who  then  manumitted  him ; 
the  object  of  this  being  that  the  father,  being  the  manumittor,  might 
have  the  rights  of  patronage,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  same  right  of 
succession  to  the  son  as  the  manumittor  of  a  slave  had,  in  case  of  his 
enfranchisement.  (Tit.  12.  6,  note,  and  Tit.  5.  3,  note.)  Under  the 
legislation  of  Justinian^  emancipation  was  effected  by  a  declaration 
before  a  judge  or  magistrate.  (Tit.  12.  6.) 

Other  Forms  of  Potbstas. — In  order  to  make  the  subject  of 
Potestas  complete,  we  ought  to  notice  not  only,  1,  the  power  of  the 
master  over  the  slave,  and  2,  the  power  of  the  father  over  his  descendants, 
but  3,  the  power  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  who  passed  in  manum,  as 
she  did  when  married,  by  (a)  ccn/arreatio ;  (b)  coemptio,  or  fictitious 
sale ;  and  (c)  tmu,  the  parties  living  together  for  a  year  without  the 
wife  breaking  the  use  by  three  nights'  absence  (Tit.  10.  pr.,  note) ;  and 
4,  the  power,  in  the  old  law,  of  the  purchaser  over  a  person  tfi  mancipio, 
that  is,  sold  to  him  by  the  father  of  the  person  sold,  the  person  in 
mancipio  being,  as  regards  the  purchaser,  almost  in  the  position  of  a 
slave,  although,  as  regards  others,  he  was  still  ingenuus.  (Tit.  8,  pr., 
note.) 

Persons  sui  Juris  :  thbir  Ingapaoities.  Tutors  and  Curators. 
— From  the  beginning  of  the  8th  Title  we  have  been  considering  per- 
sons inpotestate.  We  now  turn  to  persons  sui  juris;  but  it  is  only  of 
certain  incapacities  of  persons  sui  juris  that  the  Institutes  treat :  inca- 
pacities arising  from,  1,  age  ;  2,  physical  or  mental  infirmity  ;  or  (so  far 
as  reference  is  made  to  an  earlier  period  of  law),  3,  sex.  Tutors  were 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  and  authorise  the  acts  of  pupils  under 
the  age  of  puberty ;  and  curators  might  be  appointed  to  watch  over, 
1,  prodigals  ;  2,  persons  afflicted  with  mental  or  great  physical  infirmity ; 
3,  persons  above  the  age  of  puberty,  but  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  rest  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  tutors  and 
curators. 

Tutors  :  how  appointed. — Tutors  are  first  divided,  according  to 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  into,  1,  Testamentaiy,  2,  Legitimate, 
3,  Fiduciary,  and  4,  Given  by  the  magistrate. 

I.  Tedtatnentary  Tutors:  who  may  appoint. — ^The  patei'/cmiilias 
may  appoint  testamentary  tutors  to  all  descendants  under  his  power 
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who  become  mijwrU  on  Ids  death.  (Tit.  13.  3.)  This  excludes  grand- 
children haying  a  father  living,  who^  by  the  death  of  the  paterfamiliaa, 
come  under  the  power  of  their  own  father  (3),  and  includes  posthumous 
children  of  the  paUr/amtliaa,  who  become  iui  juru  at  his  death.  (4.) 
The  wishes  of  the  father  were  also  carried  out  bj  the  magistrate  (usually 
as  a  matter  of  course),  if  he  appointed  a  tutor  by  his  testament  to  an 
emancipated  child ;  and  the  magistrate  generally  ratified,  after  he  had 
inquired  into  the  circiunstances,  the  appointment  of  a  testamentary 
tutor  by  a  father  in  case  of  his  natural  children,  or  such  an  appointment 
by  others  who  had  a  strong  interest  in,  or  had  left  property  to,  any  child 
under  the  age  of  puberty.  (5,  note.) 

Testamentary  Tutors:  who  may  he  appointecL — ^A  JUiu^amilias 
could  be  appointed  to  the  office,  as  it  was  of  a  public  character.  (Tit. 
14.  pr.)  Women  could  not,  although  the  emperor  would  sometimes 
interfere  to  confirm  their  appointment.  (Tit.  14.  pr.,  note.)  Slaves  could 
not ;  and,  if  a  slave  of  the  testator  was  appointed  tutor,  the  appointment 
was  held  to  carry  the  freedom  of  the  slave  with  it,  and  if  the  testator 
appointed  the  slave  of  another,  this  imposed  on  the  testamentary  heir 
the  duty  of  purchasing,  if  possible,  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  If  a 
madman,  or  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  was  appointed 
a  testamentary  tutor,  he  could  only  act  if  he  became  sane,  or  after 
he  was  twenty-five,  and,  meantime,  the  magistrate  appointed  another 
tutor.  (2.)  A  tutor  could  be  appointed  to  hold  his  office  after  or  up 
to  a  certain  time  (3),  but  he  could  not  be  appointed  to  dischaige  one 
portion  only  of  the  functions  of  a  tutor,  as  he  was  given  to  the  person, 
not  to  the  property.  (4.) 

II.  Legitimate  Tutors  (i.e.  called  to  their  office  by  the  statute  law). — 
1.  In  case  no  testamentary  tutor  had  been  appointed,  the  agnati  had  a 
claim,  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  tutors,  and  hence 
were  called  legitimi  tutores  (Tit.  15.  pr.),  and  this  includes  the  case  of 
the  testamentary  tutor  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator.  (2.)  Under 
the  later  emperors  the  mother,  and  even  the  grandmother,  might  be 
appointed  tutors,  where  none  was  appointed  by  testament.  (3,  note.) 
The  right  to  be  tutor  did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to 
those  nearest  in  degree,  all  those  in  the  same  degree  sharing  the  office. 
(Tit  16.  7.) 

Capitis  Dbminutio. — The  tie  of  agnation  being  severed  by  capitis 
deminutioy  the  Institutes  digress  to  explain,  in  the  16th  Title,  what 
capitis  deminutio  means.  It  means  a  change  in  the  caput,  or  legal  exist- 
ence, of  a  person,  so  that  his  status  undergoes  change  in  one  or  more, 
or  all,  of  its  elements,  viz.  liberty,  citizenship,  and  family.  (Tit.  16.  pr.) 
The  deminutio  is  termed  maxima  when  all  three  elements  are  lost,  when 
the  capite  minutus  ceases  to  be  free  and  to  be  a  citizen,  and  loses  his 
family  position,  as  would  happen  in  the  case  of  servi  pomas,  freedmen 
condemned  to  be  again  slaves  for  ingratitude,  and  freemen  joining  in  a 
fraudulent  sale  of  themselves.  (1.)  The  capitis  deminutio  was  called 
media  when  liberty  was  not  touched,  but  citizenship  was  lost^  and  with 
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it  family  position,  as  would  happen  in  the  case  of  any  one  interdicted  fire 
and  water,  or  deported  to  an  island.  (2.)  The  capitis  deminutio  was 
said  to  be  minima  when  liberty  and  citizenship  were  not  touched,  but 
the  family  position  was  altered,  as  in  the  case  of  adoption,  arrogation, 
emancipation,  or,  in  the  old  law,  a  wife's  passing  in  mcmum,  (3.)  The 
rights  of  agnation  are  affected  by  all  the  three  kinds,  but  those  of  cog- 
nation only  by  the  maxima  and  media.  (6.)  The  minima  capitis  demi- 
nutio,  or  change  of  family,  so  far  changed  the  legal  existence  of  the  person 
undei^going  it  that,  under  the  old  law,  he  not  only  lost  his  place  in  the 
intestate  succession  of  the  family  he  quitted,  but  he  could  not  be  sued 
for  his  antecedent  debts,  and  any  usufructs  he  held  came  to  an  end. 
(3,  note.)  Mere  loss  of  dignity,  and  even  infamy,  produced  no  change 
of  status.  (5.) 

2.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  legitimate  tutors.  Patrons  are  the 
legitimate  tutors  of  their  freedmen  and  freedwomen.  In  case  the 
manumittors  are  dead,  their  children  are  the  legitimate  tutors  of  the 
freedmen  and  freedwomen.  (Tit.  17.) 

3.  Parents  are  the  legitimate  tutors  of  their  children  or  other  de- 
scendants whom  they  have  emancipated  below  the  age  of  puberty. 
(Tit.  18.) 

III.  Fiduciary  Tutors. — In  case  the  master  emancipated  his  slave, 
and  died  before  the  freedmen  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutelage 
of  this  slave  passed  by  law,  or  rather  by  an  extension  of  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Tit.  17),  to  the  children  of  the  emancipator.  But  if 
an  aacendant  emancipated  his  descendant,  and  died  before  the  person 
emancipated  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutelage  also  passed  to 
the  children  of  the  emancipator,  but  it  was  not  supposed  to  do  so  by 
any  express  law,  and  the  tutors  in  this  case  were  called,  not  legitimi^ 
hxit  flduciarii,  a  term  properly  applied  to  the  nominal  tutor,  who,  in 
case  of  emancipation,  did  not  resell  to  the  father,  but  himself  emanci- 
pated the  son,  and  had  thus,  as  emancipator,  the  tutelage,  which  he 
held  in  trust  (whence  he  was  QisXXedfiduciarius)  for  the  father.    (Tit.  19.) 

IV.  Ihdors  appointed  by  the  magistrate. — Tutors  were  appointed  by 
the  magistrate  under  the  lex  Atilia  and  the  lex  Julia  et  Titia.  Under 
the  first  of  these  laws  a  tutor  was  appointed  at  Rome  by  the  preetor  and 
a  majority  of  the  tribunes ;  and  under  the  second,  in  the  provinces,  by 
the  prcBses  (Tit.  20.  pr.),  if  there  was  no  tutor  on  whom  the  office 
devolved  under  the  heads  of  appointment  already  noticed,  or  if  from 
any  cause  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office.  (1,  2.)  Subsequently, 
under  the  empire,  the  tutor  was  in  such  cases  appointed  at  Rome  by 
the  proefectus  wrUs^  if  the  position  of  the  pupil  was  a  high  one,  and  by 
the  prcBtor  urbanus  if  it  was  not.  The  presses  appointed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and,  in  cases  of  small  importance,  the  local  magistrates;  but 
these  magistrates  needed  the  preliminaiy  authority  of  the  prasses.  In 
all  cases,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circumstances  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  made.  (Tit.  20.  4.)  Justinian,  in  cases  where  the  fortune 
of  the  pupil  or  adult  (for  here  we  have  a  provision  extending  to  curators) 
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did  not  exceed  500  tolidtf  allowed  the  local  magistrate  to  appoint  with- 
out any  authorisation,  merely  taking  security  from  the  person  appointed, 
without  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (5.) 

TuTSLAGB  OF  WoMBN. — Under  the  old  law  women  were  in  tutelage 
all  their  lives,  even  after  they  had  hecome  twjwis^  the  tutor  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  testament  of  the  husband,  if  she  was  in  manu,  and  the 
husband  could  not  only  appoint  a  tutor,  but  give  the  wife  the  option 
of  choosing  one.  If  no  testamentary  tutor  was  appointed,  the  nearest 
a^nattu  was  the  tutor ;  and  the  tutor  might  be  changed,  either  by  his 
act,  or  on  the  woman's  application.  After  she  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  woman  under  tutelage  managed  her  own  affairs,  but  the 
tutor  had  to  intervene  in  order  to  sanction  solemn  acts.  All  this  tute- 
lage of  women  above  the  age  of  puberty  had  become  obsolete  before  the 
time  of  Justinian.   (6,  note.) 

Authority  op  thb  TuToa — The  tutor  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  pupil ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  add  his 
auctorttaSj  i.e.  the  supplement  of  what  was  wanted  to  make  the  pupil 
legally  competent  to  act.  If  the  pupil  was  under  seven  years  old,  the 
tutor  could  only  in  very  rare  cases,  where  the  benefit  was  clearly  great 
for  the  pupil,  go  through  any  acts  on  behalf  of  the  infant  beyond  such 
as  were  necessary  for  the  ordinary  management  of  his  affairs.  It  was 
only,  for  example,  at  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  that  the  tutor  was 
allowed  to  enter  on  an  inheritance  on  behalf  of  the  infans.  Between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  the  pupil  could  contract  without  the 
authorisation  of  the  tutor,  so  far  as  the  contract  was  beneficial  to  him  ; 
but  every  unauthorised  contract  was  inoperative  to  his  prejudice.  (Tit. 
21.  pr.,  note.)  The  pupil  could  not  take  any  very  serious  step  involving 
possible  risk,  such  as  entering  on  an  inheritance,  demanding  possession 
of  goods,  or  taking  an  inheritance  under  a  fideicommismm^  without  tbe 
authorisation  of  the  tutor.  (1.)  The  tutor  was  obliged  to  give  this 
authorisation  personally,  not  by  writing,  and  could  not  give  it  by  ratifi- 
cation. (2.)  If  there  was  a  suit  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  a  curator 
was  appointed  to  intervene  in  this  suit  on  behalf  of  the  pupil.  (3.) 

Tbrmtkation  of  Tutor's  Office. — The  office  of  a  tutor  came  to  an 
end — 

(a)  By  the  pupil  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  which  had  previously 
been  regarded  as  a  time  varying  according  to  the  facts  of  each  case, 
eighteen  years  being  the  maximum,  but  which  Justinian  fixed  at  four- 
teen for  males,  and  twelve  for  females.     (Tit.  22.  pr.) 

(6)  By  the  pupil  being  arrogated,  deported,  reduced  to  slavery,  or 
made  a  captive,  or  dying.  (1.) 

(c)  By  the  condition  being  fulfilled  on  which  the  testamentary  tutor 
was  to  cease  to  be  tutor,  or  the  time  having  expired  during  which  the 
testamentary  tutor  was  to  act.  (3,  5.) 

[d)  By  the  tutor  dying  (3) ;  or — 

(/)  Undergoing,  however  appointed,  the  maxima  or  media  capitis 
deminutio  (4) ;  and 
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(J)  In  the  case  of  a  tutor  Ugitimuti,  his  undetgoing  the  minima 
tapttii  deminutio,  (4.)     And 

(g)  By  the  tutor  being  removed  as  suspected,  or  being  relieved  from 
his  office  on  good  grounds  of  exciise.  (6.) 

Cttratorb:  whom  thby  wbrb  to  frotkot. — Curators  were  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  property  and  interests  of  four  classes  of 
persons : — 

1.  Madmen  (Jwrion). — ^This  was  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  was  extended  by  the  preetors  so  as  to  include  all  forms  of  mental 
alienation  (Tit.  23.  3,  note),  and  the  deaf,  mute,  and  permanently 
infirm.  (4.) 

2.  Prodigals  (i.e.  persons  wasting  recklessly  their  property). — This 
was  also  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  that  law  only  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  prodigal  wasting  goods  received  under  an  intestate  succes- 
sion, while  the  prsetor  extended  it  to  all  cases  of  prodigality.  The  fact 
of  the  madness  or  prodigality  was  first  ascertained  by  the  praetor,  and 
then  the  prodigus  was  absolutely  interdicted  from  managing  his  own 
aifairs,  but  the  furioma  was  not  so  interdicted,  and  waa  only  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  curator.  When  the  case  came  within  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  curatorship  of  the  furiosua  said  prodigus  belonged 
to  the  nearest  agnate.  The  magistrate  appointed  in  cases  of  the  prae- 
torian extensions  of  the  terms,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  in  all  cases. 
(Tit  23.  3.) 

3.  AdolesoerdeB. — Persons  of  either  sex,  above  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  lex  Plaetoria  subjected  to  prosecution  and  infamy  persons 
overreaching  adolescents  under  twenty-five  years,  and  possibly  allowed 
curators  to  be  appoix)ted  to  protect  them.  Subsequently  praetors  pro- 
tected such  persons  by  ordering,  in  case  they  had  been  prejudiced,  a 
restitutio  in  integrum,  that  is,  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  same 
position  which  they  would  have  occupied  if  not  prejudiced.  Lastly, 
Marcus  Antoninus  ordered  that  curators  should  be  appointed  in  all  cases 
on  the  application  of  the  minor.  (Tit  23.  pr.,  note.)  The  adolescent 
was  not  obliged  to  have  a  curator  for  general  purposes  unless  he  wished, 
but  a  curator  could  be  forced  on  him  in  case  of  a  lawsuit,  or  his  debtor 
wishing  to  pay  him,  or  his  late  tutor  wishing  to  settle  accounts  with 
him;  and  if  he  had  a  curator  he  could  not  alienate  any  part  of  his 
property  without  the  sanction  of  the  curator.  (Tit  23.  2,  note.)  The 
•curator  to  an  adolescent  could  only  be  appointed  by  the  magistrate, 
the  same  magistrates  appointing  who  appointed  tutors;  but  a  magis- 
trate would  generally  have  regard  to  the  wishes,  as  to  curatorship, 
expressed  in  the  testament  of  a  person  who  could  have  appointed  a 
tutor.  (1.) 

4.  Pupils, — Pupils  sometimes  received  curators,  as,  for  example,  if 
the  tiUor  legitimus  was  unfit,  a  curator  was  appointed  to  protect  the  pupil 
and  act,  to  a  great  extent,  instead  of  the  tutor ;  or,  if  the  testamentary 
tutor,  or  the  tutor  appointed  by  the  magistrate,  was  unfit,  a  curator 
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was  appointed  to  act  conjointly  with  him,  and  curatora  were  assigned 
in  place  of  tutors  excused  for  a  time  only.  (5.) 

If  a  tutor  was  preyented  by  illness  or  other  causes  from  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  his  pupil,  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  act 
for  him,  but  this  person  was  not  a  curator,  but  a  delegate  of  the 
tutor.  (6.) 

MODBS    OF    PBOTECriON    AGAINST    TUTOBS    AND    CURATORS. — PcrSOUS 

having  tutors  and  curators  were  protected  against  the  misconduct  of 
these  in  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  Security  was  required  and  enforced  by  the  exaction  of  pledges 
from  hUores  and  curatorea  legitimiy  and  from  those  appointed  by  infe- 
rior magistrates.  (Tit.  24.  pr.)  2.  If  such  security  was  not  taken,  or 
was  taken  to  an  insufficient  degree,  the  magistrate  waa  himself  liable 
in  an  action,  which  extended  to  his  heirs.  (2.)  3.  Every  tutor  or 
curator  was  bound  to  make  an  inyentory  of  the  property  of  the  pupil 
or  person  under  care.  (Tit.  24.  pr.,  note.)  4.  Every  tutor  or  curator 
was,  after  the  publication  of  the  78th  Novel,  obliged  to  pledge  himself 
by  oath  that  he  would  act  as  a  bonus  paterfamilias,  (Tit.  24.  pr.^ 
note.)  5.  The  property  of  tutors  and  curators  was  subjected  to  a  tacit 
hypothec  to  make  good  losses  sustained  through  their  neglect.  (Tit. 
24.  pr.,  note.)  6.  An  action  might  be  brought  against  tutors  or  cura- 
tors when  their  office  was  ended,  to  make  them  account.  (Tit.  22.  6^ 
note.)  7.  Tutors  and  curators  might  be  removed  by  the  actio  suspecH* 
(Tit  26.) 

Removal  on  Suspicion. — ^All  tutors,  including  the  patron  (though 
in  his  case  the  grounds  of  a  decision  against  him  were  not  to  be  dis- 
closed, in  order  to  save  his  reputation — Tit.  26.  2),  and  all  curators^ 
might  be  removed,  after  or  even  before  entering  on  office,  on  a  charge 
of  suspicion,  suspeeti  crimen — a  charge  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tablea 
(Tit  26.  pr.) — ^bemg  successfully  brought  before  the  prsetor  at  Rome, 
the  proBseSy  or  proconsular  legate,  in  the  provinces,  by  any  one,  even 
a  woman  (3),  except  that  the  pupil  could  not  bring  this  charge  against 
his  tutor,  while  the  minor  could  bring  it  against  his  curator.  (4.) 
Infamy  attached,  if  fraud,  but  not  if  neglect,  was  proved.  (6.)  The 
tutor  or  curator  might  be  removed  although  solvent  (5),  and  although 
he  offered  to  give  security.  (12.)  While  the  action  was  pending,  the 
accused  was  suspended  from  his  administration  (7),  but  if  he  died  the 
action  was  at  an  end.  (8.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  see  that 
the  amount  of  the  pupil's  maintenance  was  fixed  by  a  magistrate.  If 
he  failed  to  do  so,  this  was  a  ground  for  his  being  removed  on  a  change 
of  suspicion.  (9.)  If  he  falsely  asserted  that  the  pupiFs  means  did 
not  suffice  to  allow  maintenance,  he  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
prasfectus  urbis^  or  proBseSy  to  be  punished,  as  also  was  a  tutor  who 
had  obtained  his  office  by  bribery,  and  a  freedman  proved  to  be  guilty 
of  fraud  while  acting  as  tutor  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  patron. 
(10,  11.) 

Where  there  were  more  than  one  tutor  or  curator,  one  might  offer 
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to  his  oo-tutor  or  oo-oorator  to  give  security,  and  alone  act  as  adminis- 
trator, the  other  co-tutor  or  co  curator  haying,  however,  the  preference 
if  he,  when  thus  challenged,  was  willing  to  give  security.  If  no  tutor 
or  curator  came  forward  in  this  way,  the  person,  if  any,  appointed  by 
the  testament  to  administer  was  allowed  to  act ;  and,  if  Uiere  was  no 
such  person,  the  majority  of  the  tutors  or  curators  waa  to  decide  who 
should  act,  and,  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  come  to  in  this  way,  the 
magistrate  would  decide.  (Tit.  24.  L) 

Tutors  and  Curators  :  whbn  exousbd. — Tutors  and  curators  might 
be  excused  from  holding  their  offices  on  grounds  which  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads : — 

1.  Having  rendered  a  service  to  the  pMiCj  or  being  engaged  in  the 
diseJiarge  of  some  puhlic  duty. — (a)  Having  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren living  (three  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  five  in  the  provinces)*,  children 
slain  in  battle,  and  grandchildren,  in  lieu  of  their  parent,  being  reckoned 
in  the  number  (Tit.  25.  pr.) ;  (b)  being  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
ihefieeue  (1) ;  (c)  being  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State  (2) ;  '(d)  being 
magistrates  (3),  miUtaiy  persons  (14),  or  members  of  learned  profes- 
sions (15). 

2.  Being  in  a  position  adverse  to  the  pupU  or  adult — (a)  Being 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  pupil  or  adult,  if  the  suit  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  latter's  property,  or  was  for  an  inheritance  (4) ;  (b)  being 
a  creditor  or  debtor  (4,  note) ;  (c)  being  appointed  by  a  father  through 
enmity  (9);  (d)  having  been  in  deadly  enmity  with  the  father  (11); 
(e)  having  had  their  siaius  questioned  l^y  the  father  (12) ;  (f)  being  the 
husband  of  the  woman  under  care  (19>. 

3.  Being  incompetent  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  office, — (a)  Through 
being  in  extreme  poverty  (6) ;  (b^  being  in  oad  health  (7) ;  (c)  not  being 
able  to  read  (8) ;  (d)  being  over  seventy  years  of  age  (13). 

4.  Fining^  or  having  JUledt  similar  offices, — (a)  Holding  already 
three  offices  of  the  kind  in  question  (5) ;  (b)  having  already  been  the 
tutor  of  the  person  to  whom  a  curator  was  to  be  appointed  (18)- 
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fiAW   RBLATINQ  TO   THINGS. 

DiSTiNOTioNS  OP  Things. — We  now  come  to  the  law  relating  to 
things,  but  the  Institutes  only  deal  with  private  law.  The  first  step 
is,  therefore,  to  notice  the  distinction  of  things  according  as  they  are 
extra  nostrum  patriinonium  or  in  nodro  patrimonio,  that  is,  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  capable  of  being  the  property  of  private  persons. 
It  is  only  of  things  in  nostro  patrimonio  that  the  Institutes  treat.  Of 
things  within  the  compass  of  private  law  the  principal  division  is  that 
into  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal;  into  things  like  a  field,  qu(s 
tangi  possunt,  and  things  like  a  right  of  way  over  a  field,  an  inherit- 
ance, or  an  obligation,  quoB  tangi  non  possuni.  (Tit.  2.) 

MoDBS  OF  AoQUisiTiON. — How  do  we  acquire  things  in  nottro 
patrimonio^  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  The  answer  to  this 
question  takes  up  the  Second  Book  of  the  Instilutes,  and  the  Third 
Book  down  to  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Title.  First  the  inquiiy  is  made 
how  we  acquire  particular  things,  res  singula,  and  then  how  we  acquire 
groups  of  things,  universitates  return,  like  an  inheritance. 

We  acquire  particular  things  by,  1,  Occiqpatio;  2,  Aeeessio  ;  3,  Tra- 
ditio  ;  4,  Usueapio  ;  5,  Donatio  ;  the  first  three  being  modes  of  acquiring 
jure  naturali ;  the  last  two,  jure  civili.  We  acquire  groups  of  things 
by,  1,  Testamentary  succession ;  2,  Intestate  succession ;  3,  Arrogation ; 
4,  Bonorum  addictio;  5,  Bonorum  venditio;  6,  Forfeiture  under  the 
senatusconsuUum  Claudianum, 

The  First  Title  of  the  Second  Book  treats  of  the  distinction  of 
things  according  as  they  are  extra  nostrum  patrimonium  or  in  ntfstro 
patrimonio,  and  then  of  the  acquisition  of  particular  things  by  occu- 
pation aeeessio,  and  traditio. 

Res  xxtra.  nostrum  Patrimonium  are,  I,  Communes,  common  to 
all  men,  such  as  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  the  limit 
of  the  highest  winter  flood  (Tit.  I.  1,  3) ;  every  one  being  allowed  to 
use  the  sea-shore,  as  for  drying  nets  (5) ;  avoiding,  however^  injury  to 
existing  buildings  thereon  (I);  and  each  State  having  the  searshore 
adjacent  to  its  territory  under  its  supervision.  (2,  note.)  2.  Publicoe, 
belonging  to  the  State,  as  rivers  and  ports,  and  the  right  of  fishing 
therein,  and  the  use  for  purposes  of  navigation  of  the  banks  thereof, 
although  these  banks  might  belong  to  private  proprietors.  (2,  4.)  3. 
Unlversitaiis,  belonging  to  a  corporate  body,  as,  e.g.,  a  racecourse 
belonging  to  a  city.  (6.)     4.  NuUius,  in  the  sense  of  being  so  devoted 
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to  the  gods  that  thej  cannot  belong  to  men ;  and  such  res  nuUius  may 
be  (a)  Mcne,  conaecrated,  as  temples,  by  the  pontiffs,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  State  (8) ;  (b)  religiosce,  invested  with  a  religious  character  by 
interment,  private  proprietors  being  at  liberty  to  impress  this  character 
on  their  ground  by  simply  burying  a  dead  body  there  (9);  and  (c) 
sanetcBf  hallowed,  or  protected  against  -violation,  like  the  gates  or  walls 
of  a  city  (10). 

MODBS      OP      AOQiriRING      PaRTJOULAR      ThIKOS      JT7RB      NATURALI. — 

Particular  things  m  nosiro  patrimonio  are  acquired  by — 

I.  OoouPATio,  i.e.  the  taking  or  holding,  as  the  holder^s  own,  of  res 
ntdlius,  in  the  sense  of  things  which  previously  belonged  to  no  one, 
such  as  : — (a)  Wild  animals  wherever  found,  which  you  have  actually 
captured,  not  merely  wounded  (Tit.  1.  13),  and  not  let  go  again.  (12.) 
Bees  you  have  hived.  (14.)  (But  swarms  issuing  from  your  hive  and 
staying  in  your  sight  and  power  (14) ;  wild  animals,  such  as  pigeons 
and  deer,  that  have  acquired  the  habit  of  returning  to  your  keeping, 
and  fowls,  not  wild,  but  that  stray  from  your  keeping  (16),  are  con- 
sidered as  your  property  and  not  res  nullius,  and  to  take  them  is 
theft.)  (16.)  (b)  Things  taken  from  the  enemy ;  if  the  things  taken 
from  the  enemy  by  a  Roman  army  have  been  previously  taken  by  him 
from  a  citizen,  they  will,  as  a  general  rule,  form  part  of  the  prcsda  or  booty 
of  the  Soman  army ;  but  special  things,  such  as  land  and  slaves,  are, 
by  a  kind  of  postliminy  applied  to  them,  allowed  to  revert  to  the  owner. 
(17,  note.)  (c)  Anything  found  on  the  sea-shore.  (18.)  (d)  Islands 
formed  in  the  sea.  (22.)  (e)  Things  found  which  have  been  inten- 
tionally abandoned  by  their  owner  (17),  as  distinguished  from  things 
which  the  owner  has  not  wished  to  cease  to  own,  as  things  thrown 
overboard  in  a  storm  or  dropped  out  of  a  carriage.  (48.) 

II.  AooEsaio. — There  is  no  notice  in  the  Institutes  of  aeeessio  as  a 
distinct  mode  of  acquisition.  The  subject  is  treated  as  growing  out  of 
occupatio. 

Acquisition  by  accession  may  be  regarded  as  arising  in  two  classes 
of  cases.  1.  In  cases  of  natiu-al  increment.  2.  In  cases  where,  the 
things  of  two  owners  being  mixed,  the  law  decides  which  owner  shall 
have  the  thing  resulting  from  the  mixture. 

1.  Accession  by  natural  ineremeni, — 1.  An  owner  gains  something 
new  by  natural  increment  in  the  following  instances : — (a)  The  young 
of  his  animals.  (19.)  (b)  New  soil  added  imperceptibly  to  his  soil  by 
alluvion.  (20.)  (c)  A  portion  of  his  neighbour's  soil  borne  by  a  river 
to  his  soil  and  remaining  there  till  the  roots  of  trees  thereon  become 
attached  to  his  soil.  (21.)  (d)  An  island  being  formed  in  a  river;  the 
owner  of  the  bank  has  the  ownership  in  this  island  up  to  the  line  of 
the  mid  channel.  (22.)  (e)  The  bed  of  a  river  left  dry,  up  to  the  same 
line.  (23.) 

Accessions  by  natural  increment  might  occur  when  a  possessor  or 
a  usufi-uctuary,  and  not  the  owner,  held  the  land.  To  whom  did  the 
fruits  belong?    It  is  only  of  gathered  fruits  we  can  speak,  for  if  the 
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owner  disposBessed  the  poflseesor,  the  owner  immediately  took  all  the 
fruits  ungathered,  and  if  the  nsufractuarj  died  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. With  regard  to  the  posseesor,  the  boftdfide  posaeseor  was  not 
responsible  for  the  fruits  he  had  consumed,  while  the  mala  flde  pos- 
sessor was  responsible.  (35,  note.)  The  usufructuary  had  a  right  to 
take  all  the  fruits,  including  the  young  of  animals ;  but  the  children  of 
female  slaves  belonged  to  the  owner,  not  to  the  usufructuary.  (36,  37.) 
2.  Accession  in  favour  of  one  of  ttoo  owners, — ^The  following  in- 
stances are  given  in  the  Institutes  of  oases  where,  the  things  of  two 
owners  being  mixed,  the  law  decides  which  owner  shall  have  the  thing 
resulting  from  the  mixture. 

1.  A  makes  a  thing  with  the  materials  of  B.  Here,  if  the  thing 
can  be  reduced  to  its  rude  materials,  like  a  vessel  of  silver,  the  thing 
made  belongs  to  B;  if  not,  it  belongs  to  A,  as  the  maker  of  a  nova 
species.  (25.) 

A  makes  a  thing  partly  with  his  own  materials  and  partly  with 
the  materials  of  B.     The  thing  made  belongs  to  A.  (25.) 

2.  A  weaves  in  his  garment  the  purple  of  B.  If  the  purple  is  still 
separable,  the  purple  belongs  to  B;  if  not,  to  A,  the  garment  being 
considered  the  principal,  the  purple  the  accessory  thing.  (26.) 

3.  Two  owners  consent  to  mix  their  materials.  The  product  belongs 
to  them  in  common.  (27.) 

4.  The  materials  of  two  owners  are  mixed  by  accident. 

If  the  mixed  particles  are  physically  inseparable,  as  when  two 
metals  are  fused  together,  the  product  belongs  to  them  in  conmion.  (27.) 

If  the  mixed  particles  are  physically  separable,  as  when  two 
qualities  of  wheat  are  mixed,  each  remains  the  owner  of  his  share  of 
the  mixed  wheat.  (28.) 

5.  The  owner  of  the  soil  builds  with  the  materials  of  another. 

The  owner  of  the  materials  remains  the  owner,  but  he  cannot  have 
the  house  pulled  down.  He  may  wait,  if  he  pleases,  till  the  building 
is  destroyed,  and  then  reclaim  his  materials,  or  he  may  bring  an 
action  de  tigno  juneto  and  get  double  the  value  of  the  materials,  and 
then  his  claim  for  the  materials  is  at  an  end  if  the  owner  of  the  soil 
did  not  know  that  the  materials  were  not  his ;  but  if  he  did  this,  the 
owner  of  the  materials  may  bring  the  action  de  tigno  juneto^  and  also 
make  the  wrongdoer  pay  a  further  penalty  by  bringing  an  action  ad 
exhibendum,  and  may,  if  the  building  is  puUed  down,  reclaim  the 
materials.  (29.) 

6.  The  owner  of  materials  builds  on  the  soil  of  another. 

(a)  Let  us  suppose  the  owner  of  the  materials  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  soil.  The  owner  of  the  soil  seeks  to  recover  it.  He  is  obliged 
to  compensate  the  owner  of  the  materials  for  the  additional  value  given 
by  the  building  to  the  soil,  if  the  builder  did  not  know  that  he  was 
building  on  another's  soil.  If  he  did  know  this,  the  owner  is  obliged 
to  let  him  take  away  such  of  the  materials  as  can  be  removed  without 
damage.  (30,  note.) 
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(b)  Let  US  Biippofle  the  owner  of  the  materials  is  not  still  in  possession 
of  the  soil.  Then,  whether  he  knew  or  did  not  know  that  he  was 
building  on  another's  soil,  he  may,  if  the  building  is  destroyed,  reclaim 
the  materials,  but  oan  get  no  compensation  for  the  additional  value  he 
has  given  to  the  soil.  (30,  note.) 

7.  A  tree  belonging  to  A  is  planted  in  the  soil  of  B. 

Until  it  takes  root  in  the  new  soil,  the  tree  continues  the  property 
of  A;  but  a  rooted  tree  is  always  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  (31.) 

8.  The  wheat  of  A  is  sown  in  the  land  of  B. 

Sown  wheat  is  on  the  footing  of  rooted  trees.  The  wheat  belongs 
to  B ;  but  the  sower,  if  in  bona  fide  possession,  is  protected  against  B 
turning  him  out  without  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  wheat 
sown.  (32.) 

9.  A  writes  a  poem  or  history  on  the  parchment  or  paper  of  B. 

B,  the  owner  of  the  parchment,  still  remains  owner,  after  the  parch- 
ment hajB  been  written  on.  But  if  A  is  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the 
parchment,  B  cannot  get  it  from  him  without  offering  to  pay  him  the 
cost  of  writing.  (33.) 

10.  A  paints  a  picture  on  the  tablet  of  B. 

Here,  in  consequence  of  the  possible  value  of  pictures,  the  decision 
is  the  other  way.  The  painted  tablet  belongs  to  A.  If  B,  the  owner 
of  the  tablet^  is  in  possession  of  it  after  it  has  been  painted  on,  A  can- 
not get  it  from  him  without  offering  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  tablet.  If, 
however,  A  is  in  possession  of  the  tablet,  B  may  claim  the  tablet  by 
an  action  in  which  he  is  supposed  still  to  be  the  owner,  offering  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  painting;  but  the  painter  could  stop  the  action  by 
paying  the  cost  of  the  tablet  (34.) 

11.  A,  without  express  search,  finds  treasure  in  the  land  of  R 
Half  goes  to  A,  half  to  B.  (39.) 

III.  Traditio:  or  delivery. — ^Its  constituent  elements  are  three. 
1.  The  owner  of  a  thing  means  by  the  transfer  to  pass  the  property 
he  transfers.  2.  He,  or  any  one  entitled  to  act  for  him  (42,  43), 
transfers  by  actually  passing  the  thing,  or  by  giving  the  transferee 
command  over  it,  as  when  he  gives  the  keys  of  a  granary.  (45.)  3. 
The  transferee,  meaning  thereby  to  become  owner,  receives  it.  Traditio 
was  necessary  to  pass  property  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  Justinian's  time, 
land,  wherever  situated,  passed  by  tradition.  (40,  note.) 

The  handing  over  and  the  meaning  to  pass  the  property  are  both 
necessary.  The  seller  may  hand  over  a  thing,  but  he  generally  does 
not  mean  to  pass  the  property  till  he  is  actually  paid ;  and  then  not 
till  the  seller  is  paid,  does  the  thing  handed  over  become  the  property 
of  the  buyer.  (41.)  The  lender,  again,  hands  over  a  thing,  not  meaning 
to  cease  to  be  owner  of  it.  If  he  changes  his  mind  and  wishes  to  give 
it,  his  purpose  of  giving  unites  with  the  previous  act  of  handing  over, 
and  the  legal  traditio  is  accomplished.  (41.)  Things  on  board  ship 
may  he  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  but  their  owners  do  not 
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mean  to  cease  to  be  owners,  and  therefore  the  property  in  them  does 
not  pass  to  those  who  may  pick  them  up.  (48.)  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  that  the  transferee  should  be  a  person  definitely  ascertained, 
for  if  money  is  thrown  to  a  mob,  the  incericB  penona  who  pick  it  up 
become  the  owners  by  traditio.  (46.) 

Sbbvitudbs. — The  Institutes,  at  the  end  of  this  explanation  of  the 
modes  of  acquiring  particular  things  jure  naiurali,  pause,  before  speak- 
ing of  the  modes  of  acquiring  such  things  jure  eivUi^  to  treat  of  servi- 
tudes, which  are  introduced  by  noticing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Title  the  division  of  things  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and  saying 
that  among  incorporeal  things  are  servitudes,  or  portions  of  the  right 
of  ownership  enjoyed  by  persons  other  than  the  owners  of  the  thing 
itself.  Servitudes  are  (a)  proBdial  when  enjoyed  over  one  thing  in 
virtue  of  the  ownership  of  another  thing;  (prsedial  servitudes  being 
of  two  kinds :  rural  and  urban),  and  (6)  pereonal  when  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude. 

Frasdial  Servitudes, — Rural  prssdial  servitudes  (affecting  the  soil) 
were  so  called  because  they  were  of  kinds  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  country ;  while  urban  preedial  servitudes  (affecting  something  built 
on  the  soil)  were  so  called  because  they  were  of  kinds  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  city.  The  four  kinds  of  rural  prsedial  servitudes 
noticed  in  the  Institutes,  with  an  intimation  that  there  are  others 
(Tit.  3.  2),  are,  1,  iter,  the  right  of  passing;  2,  (tdus,  the  right  of 
driving  cattle;  3.  via,  the  right  of  driving  a  vehicle  over  another 
man's  land;  the  more  extensive  always  involving  the  less  extensive 
right;  and,  4,  aquceduetua,  the  right  of  conducting  water  through 
another  man's  land.  (Tit.  3.  pr.)  Of  urban  servitudes  the  instances 
given  in  the  Institutes  are  the  right,  1,  to  make  a  neighbour's  house 
sustain  the  weight  of  that  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude ;  2,  to  insert 
a  beam  in  another  man's  house ;  3,  to  make  another  man  receive  the 
overflow  of  water  from  the  roof  or  gutters  (or  to  allow  him  not  to  be 
subject  any  more  to  the  servitude  of  receiving  such  an  overflow,  if 
this,  which  does  not  seem  a  servitude,  is  the  meaning  of  stiUicidium 
turn  recipiendi);  4,  to  prevent  another  man  raising  his  house  higher 
than  that  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude;  5,  to  prevent  another  man 
blocking  up  the  lights  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude.  (I.) 

Personal  Servitudes  are  the  following:  1,  Ususfrudus;  2,  Usus ; 
3,  Hahiiatio. 

Ususfrudus  is  the  right  of  using  and  taking  the  fruits  of  anything, 
the  fruits  including  the  fructus  eiviles,  i.e.  the  profits  derived  from 
selling  or  letting  the  right  of  taking  the  fruits.  The  usufructuary  or 
owner  of  this  servitude  had  to  act  as  a  good  paterfamilias,  taking, 
and  giving  security  that  he  would  take,  good  care  of  the  thing,  and 
making  losses  good.  If  the  substance  of  the  thing  ceased  to  exist,  his 
servitude  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  personal  to  himself  and  did  not 
pass  to  hlB  heirs,  and  only  the  fruits  actually  gathered  by  him  belonged 
to  him.  (Tit.  4.  pr.)     In  the  old  law  only  things  not  consumed  in  the 
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use  could  be  the  subjects  of  usufruct ;  but  things  consumed  in  the  use, 
such  as  garments  or  wine,  might,  under  a  senatuseonstdtum  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  be  made  subject  to  a  usufruct  in  favour  of  a  legatee, 
the  usufructuary  having  to  give  security  that  at  the  termination  of  the 
usufruct  he  would  pay  their  value  as  estimated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  usufruct.  (2.) 

Uitw,  or  the  naked  use,  is  the  right  of  using  the  thing,  not  of  taking 
the  fruits  of  it  except  for  his  daily  wants.  (Tit.  5. 1.)  In  the  case  of  a 
house,  it  is  the  use  for  the  purpose  of  living  in  it  with  his  family  only, 
and  at  the  most  receiving  a  guest  in  it.  (2.)  Habitatio  is  the  use  of  a 
house  for  the  purpose  of  living  therein,  with  something  more  added  in. 
the  right  of  letting  it.  (5.) 

Creation  of  Servitudes. — Servitudes  were  created  in  the  following 
ways: — 1.  Maneipatio. — This  only  applied  to  prsedial  rural  servitudes. 

2.  In  jure  cessio, — (Both  these  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian.) 

3.  Pacts  and  stipulations,  followed  by  ^uewi-tradition,  i.e.  affording  the^ 
means  of  actual  exercise  of  the  rights.  4.  Testament.  5.  AdjudiecUio, 
6.  DedticHo, — A  thing  is  transferred,  minue  the  servitude,  which  is  re- 
served by  the  transferrer.  7.  Usucapion. — ^The  acquisition  of  servitudes 
by  usucapion  was  forbidden  by  the  lex  Scribonia ;  but  long  possession 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them^  was  protected  by  the  prsBtor  after 
a  time,  the  length  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  was  probably  ten 
years  for  those  present,  and  twenty  years  for  those  not  present,  in  the 
same  province.  If  land  wajs  acquired  by  usucapion,  so  were  the  servi- 
tudes that  existed  with  it,  and  a  servitude  lost  by  disuse  might  be  re- 
gained by  usucapion.  Usucapion  applied  principally  to  preedial  urban 
servitudes.  It  also  applied  to  at  least  some  preedial  rural  servitudes, 
and  probably  to  usufructs.  (Tit.  3.  4,  note;  Tit.  4.  1,  note.)  8.  Leger 
or  express  enactment. — ^This  only  applied,  perhaps,  to  usufructs,  an 
instance  being  the  acquisition  by  the  father  of  the  usufruct  of  the  son's 
pecidium  under  Justinian's  legislation.     (Tit.  4.  1,  note.) 

Extinction  of  Seroitudes, — Servitudes  were  extinguished  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways  (Tit.  4.  3,  note) : — 1.  In  jure  cesaio,  the  owner  of  the 
servitude  denying  that  he  owns  it  (obsolete  in  time  of  Justinian). 
2.  Con/tisio  or  consolidatio ;  the  right  to  the  res  serviene  and  the  res 
dominans,  or  to  the  dominium  and  the  usufruct,  vesting  in  the  same 
person.  3.  The  termination  (a)  of  the  rights  under  which  the  servitude 
is  enjoyed  by  the  surrender  of  the  servitude  to  the  owner  of  the  res 
dominanSf  either  by  agreement  or  by  permitting  something  that 
destroyed  the  servitude ;  or  (b)  the  termination  of  the  duration  of  the 
servitude,  i.e.  the  period  for  which  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  creator. 

4.  Non-usage ;  not  using  it  for  a  period  which,  previously  to  Justinian, 
was  two  years,  and,  after  Justinian's  legislation,  was  fixed  at  ten  or 
twenty,  according  as  the  parties  were  present  or  absent.  If  the  servi- 
tude was  a  predial  urban  one,  it  was  necessary  that,  to  free  the  res 
seruiens  by  usueapio,  the  person  affected  by  the  servitude  should  do 
some    distinct    act    inconsistent    with    submission    to    the    servitued 
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(uaueapio  liheriaiis).  (Tit.  4.  3,  note.)  In  usufructs,  if  the  usufruc- 
tuary did  not  use  the  thing  according  to  the  terms  of  the  usufruct^ 
it  came  to  an  end.  (Tit.  4.  3,  note.)  Hahitatio  did  not  cease  bj  non- 
usage.  (Tit.  5.  5,  note.)  5.  Perishing  of  the  thing  in  virtue  of  which, 
or  over  which,  the  servitude  was  exercised.  6.  In  the  case  of  usufruct 
and  use,  the  death  or  capitis  deminutio  (including,  before  Justinian, 
the  minima  capitis  deminutio)  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude. 

Emphttbusis,  Sufsrficibs,  Pionub. — ^Before  returning  to  the  modes 
of  acquisition  of  particular  things,  we  have  to  notice  three  other  in- 
corporeal rights,  which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  personal 
servitudes  : — 1.  Jus  emphyteuticarium.  2.  Jus  superfidarium,  3.  Jus 
pignoris,  (A  summary  of  the  law  relating  to  them  is  given  in  Tit.  5. 
6,  note.)* 

IV.  UsuoAPiOK. — ^The  Institutes,  as  we  have  said,  notice  five  modes 
of  acquiring  res  singulcB,  three  being  modes  of  acquiring  Jure  naiurali, 
and  two  being  modes  of  acquiring  juyv  dvUi,  We  now  come  to  the  first 
of  these  two  latter,  viz.  usucapion,  or  the  process  by  which  possession 
ripens  into  ownership  by  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  only  civil  possession  that  is  capable  of  so  ripening.  Civil  is 
opposed  to  natural  possession.  If  a  man  has  physical  control  over  a 
thing,  detains  it,  as  the  jurists  say,  he  is  in  possession  of  it ;  but,  to 
possess  it,  he  must  mean  to  hold  it  as  his  own.  If  he  not  only  is  in 
possession  of  it,  and  means  to  holds  it  as  his  own,  but  if  also  his* 
possession  is  honaflde  and  ex  justa  causa,  then  such  possession  is  civil 
possession,  the  possession  that  in  Roman  law  (dvUis)  gave  rise  to 
usueapio.  If  he  is  merely  in  possession,  or  if  he  has  also  the  animus 
possidendiy  but  his  possession  is  not  bona  fide  and  ex  justa  causa,  then  his 
possession  in  either  case  is  only  natural,  and  does  not  give  rise  to 
usueapio.  The  civil  possessor  and  the  natural  possessor,  who  had  ihe 
animus  passidendi,  were  protected  in  their  possession  by  prsetorian 
interdicts,  but  the  person  merely  in  possession  was  not.  (Tit.  6.  pr., 
note.) 

With  regard  to  usuccqnOf  we  have  to  ask  three  questions.  I.  What 
things  can  be  acquired  by  usucapiot  2.  What  is  meant  by  the 
terms  bona  fide  and  ex  justa  causa,  as  applied  to  possession  f  3.  What 
time  was  requisite  to  run  before  usueapio  ripened  the  possession  into 
ownership  ? 

1.  What  things  can  be  acquired  by  usueapio  f — At  the  outset  we  have 
to  notice  a  point  of  great  importance.  Lands  in  the  solum  provincials 
never  could  become  the  property  of  an  individual.  The  possessor  could 
not,  therefore,  become  the  owner  of  such  land  by  usueapio.  But  after  a 
certain  length  of  possession  the  praetor  protected  his  possession  by  allow- 
ing a  plea,  prcsscriptio,  of  long  possession  to  be  effectual  in  an  action 
brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  the  land  he 

*  Where  a  summary  of  any  distinct  portion  of  law  is  given  in  the  hody  of  the 
work,  it  is  not  repeated  in  this  general  Summary. 
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held.  But  as  the  time  was  much  longer  that  was  required  to  run  for 
the  protection  in  this  way  than  the  time  required  for  umcapio,  the 
term  prcBgcripiio,  or  possemo  longi  temporxBy  was  used  to  describe,  with 
regard  to  the  tolwn  provineialet  the  equivalent  of  umeapio  with  regard 
to  moveables  and  solum  Italicum.  There  were  some  differences  in  their 
operation;  the  chief  of  which  were,  1,  the^t possessio  longi  temporis  did 
not  give  ownership ;  2,  that  tisucapio  was  only  interrupted  by  a  judg- 
ment, longi  iemporis  poetessio  by  a  liiie  contestcUio ;  and  3,  under  usu- 
capio  the  thing  was  acquired  subject  to  its  liabilities,  i.e.  servitudes  or 
mortgages ;  and  under  longi  temporis  possestio,  it  was  held  free  from 
them.  Yet  as  they  were  nearly  of  the  same  effect,  and  as  the  requisites 
of  possession  in  each  case  were  the  same,  they  are  generally  spoken  of 
together.  (Tit.  6.  pr.,  note.)  Under  Justinian's  legislation  (Tit.  6.  pr.) 
the  po88es8io  longi  iemporis  gave  the  dominium.  Moveables,  it  may  be 
added,  could,  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  be  acquired  by  umi- 
eapio,  and  the  possessio  longi  temporis  did  not  apply  to  them.  (Tit. 
6.  pr.,  note.)  We  may,  therefore,  break  the  first  question  into  two 
heads.  1.  What  moveables  could  be  acquired  by  usueapiot  2. 
What  immoveables  could  be  acquired  by  usueapio  or  possessio  longi 
temporis  1 

Generally  speaking,  all  things  in  nostro  patrimonio  could  be  so  ac- 
quired, but  things  such  as  res  saerce,  or  a  free  man,  could  not.  Nor, 
as  a  general  rule^  could  things  incorporeal.  (1,  note.)  Things  stolen 
could  not  be  acquired,  and  a  fugitive  slave  was  reckoned  among  such 
things.  (1.)  The  thief,  of  course,  could  not  acqtdre  by  usueapio  what 
he  had  stolen ;  but  neither  could  an  innocent  holder,  and,  as  theft  in- 
cluded every  handing  over  by  a  person  of  a  thing  he  knew  not  to  be 
his,  it  was  rare  that  moveables  could  be  acquired  by  usueapio  (3) ;  but 
it  might  happen,  as  if  an  heir  bona  ftde  deals  with  a  thing  merely 
deposited  with  the  testator  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  testator  (4),  or 
a  usufructuary  so  deals  with  the  child  of  a  female  slave,  believing  bona 
fide  that  it  is  his  property.  There  is  no  taint  of  theft,  and  the  thing, 
when  alienated  by  Uie  heir  or  usufructuary,  may  be  acquired  by  usu- 
eapio. Theft  only  applied  to  moveables.  (7.)  As  to  inmioveables, 
they  could  not  be  acquired  by  usueapio  or  longi  temporis  possessio,  if 
they  were  res  vi  possessas,  forcibly  seized  on  (2) ;  but  if  the  possession 
was  originally  sine  vi,  but  still  mala  fide,  e.g.  if  a  person  took  posses- 
sion of  land  left  unguarded,  knowing  it  not  to  be  his,  and  then  alien- 
ated it  to  a  bona  fide  possessor,  this  possessor  could  gain  the  ownership 
by  usueapio,  and  therefore  usueapio  applied  much  more  frequently  to 
immoveables  than  to  moveables.  (7.)  Bona  vacantia  (the  property 
of  a  person  dying  without  successors)  belonged  to  the  flseus,  and, 
before  being  reported  on  as  such,  could,  but  afterwards  could  not,  be 
acquired  by  usueapio.  (9.)  Nor  could  things  belonging  to  pupils  or 
minors  or  things  forming  part  of  a  dowry.  (10,  note.) 

2.  What  were  the  requisites  of  civil  possession  f  What  were  the 
conditions  possession  muetfulfiX  in  order  for  usueapio  to  operate  f 
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(1)  The  thing  possessed  must  not  have  any  vittum  in  it,  i.e.  must 
not  be  of  any  of  those  kinds  of  things  which  we  have  just  described  as 
incapable  of  being  acquired  by  ueueapio.  (10.) 

(2)  The  thing  must  be  possessed  ex  justa  causa,  that  is,  must  have 
come  into  the  power  of  the  possessor  by  some  recognised  legal  mode  of 
acquisition,  such  as  sale  or  gift  (10,  note) ;  and,  if  there  had  been  a 
mistake  about  this,  and  the  causa,  or  title,  was  not  just,  the  error, 
under  Justinian's  legislation,  prevented  ustteapio.  (11.) 

(3)  The  possession  must  be  bona  fide;  the  possessor  must  not  know 
that  he  was  possessing  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and,  although 
reasonable  ignorance  of  facts  could  be  permitted,  ignorance  of  leading 
principles  of  law  could  not.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  it  was  necessary  that 
the  bona  fides  should  exist  at  the  making  and  also  at  the  performance 
of  the  bargain.  The  general  rule  was  that  the  possession  must  be 
bona  fide  at  its  commencement.  Subsequent  discovery  of  the  real  facta 
did  not  stop  the  process  of  uaucapio,  (10,  note.)  This  was  equally 
true,  if  it  was  not  the  same  person,  but  two  persons  that  possessed, 
one  taking  from  the  other,  the  thing  during  the  time  requisite  for 
usucapio.  If,  at  its  commencement,  the  possession  of  the  testator  was 
bona  fide,  that  of  the  heir  was  available  for  usucapio,  although  the  heir 
knew  that  the  testator  had  been  mistaken.  (12.)  The  times  during 
which  two  persons  held  the  thing,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  seller  and  a  buyer,  counted  together  for  the  purposes  of  usu- 
capio. (13.) 

UsuRFATio. — The  interruption  of  usucapio^  the  breaking  the  use, 
was  termed  usurpaiio,  as  if  the  possessor  lost  possession  or  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  or  an  action  was  brought  to  contest  the  right,  the 
use  being,  under  Justinian,  broken  from  the  time  of  the  first  moving  of 
the  controversy  {mota  coniroversia),  instead  of  from  the  litis  eorUestaiiOy 
which  had  no  longer  the  important  place  it  had  under  the  formulary 
system.  (13,  note.) 

In  three  exceptional  cases  the  mala  fide  possessor  might  acquire  by 
usucapio : — 1,  under  the  old  law  (altered  by  Hadrian),  if  the  thing  pos- 
sessed was  an  inheritance,  or  part  of  one,  the  mala  fide  possessor  could 
in  a  year  acquire  the  thing,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable;  2,  so 
could  the  original  owner  of  a  thing  given  over  in  trust  as  against  the 
fiduciary ;  and  3,  the  original  owner  of  a  thing  sold  by  the  State  for 
non-payment  of  a  mortgage  debt  could  again  acquire  it,  as  against  the 
prcediator,  or  purchaser  from  the  State,  but  in  this  case  two  years^ 
possession  was  necessary  for  immoveables.  (10,  note.) 

3.  What  time  was  required  for  the  possession  to  run  on  in  orier 
that  usucapio  might  take  effect  f 

By  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was  provided  that  usttcapio  should  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years  in  the  case  of  immoveables,  and  in  one  year  in  the 
case  of  moveables.  (Tit.  6.  pr.) 

The  longi  temporis  possessio,  introduced  by  the  prsBtors  chiefly  for 
the  protection  of  possessors  of  provincial  lands,  required  ten  years  if 
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_^  his  wife,  although  the  ownership  is  in  him.    The  lex  Julia  pre- 

.    _  husband  selling  such  immoveables,  when  in  Italieo  solo,  with- 

'  ife's  consent,  or  mortgaging  them  with  her  consent.    Justinian 

'  hat  immoveables,  forming  part  of  the  dos,  wherever  situated, 

-  *  I  be  sold  or  mortgaged  by  the  husband,  even  with  the  consent 

*  .10.  (Tit.  8.  pr.) 

*  _  '*  pupil  cannot,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  alienate. 

pupil  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  anything  belonging  to 
'  he  could  acquire  the  property  in  anything  transferred  to  him. 
•_  histrations  of  this  doctrine  are  given. 

A  pupil  unauthorised  could  not  enter  into  the  contract  of  mu- 
'.e.  could  not  lend  a  thing  so  that  the  thing  lent  became  the 
^-  *  V  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  lent,  he  in  his  turn  having  to 

^^  much  back.     If  the  pupil  made  such  a  contract^  he  could  by 

^^        action  get  the  thing  back,  if  not  consumed ;  if  consumed  bona 
.  ^  could  recover  the  value  of  it  by  a  eondietio ;  if  consumed 

?^*       fide,  he  could  get  not  only  the  value,  but  damages  by  an  eutio  ad 
,  y       ndttm, 

»)  If  the  pupil  unauthorised  paid  a  debt,  he  could  not  make  the 

y  paid  belong  to  the  creditor.     It  was  still  his,  and  if  not  spent 

t  be  got  back  by  a  real  action  from  the  creditor ;  if  spent  bona  fide, 

•iebt  dpe  by  the  pupil  was  considered  as  liquidated  ;  if  spent  mala 

the  pupil  would  have  an  actio  ad  exhihenduin, 

c)  If  a  debtor  made  a  payment  to  a  pupil  without  the  tutor  autho- 

•vj:  the  payment,  the  money  paid  became  the  property  of  the  pupil, 

the  debt  still  remained  unextinguished.     If  the  pupil  sued  for  the 

owing,  the  debtor  could  only  repel  the  action  to  the  extent  to 

>h  the  pupil  then  had  the  money  in  hand,  and  if  the  pupil  had 

it  it  all,  the  debtor  had  to  pay  over  again.     Even  if  the  tutor 

horised  the  payment,  the  debtor  was  not  quite  safe,  for  the  tutor 

orht  not  hand  over  to  the  pupil  the  money  paid ;  and  then  the  prtetor 

qht  give  a  restitutio  in  integrum,  placing  the  pupil  in  the  position 

which  he  would  have  been  if  the  debt  had  not  been  paid,  and  so  the 

editor  might  have  to  pay  over  again.    To  obviate  this  risk,  Justinian 

lacted  that  if  the  debtor  paid  under  the  authority  of  a  judicial  order, 

.  hich  was  to  be  given  gratis,  he  was  to  be  absolutely  secure,  and  under 

.10  circumstances  could  he  have  to  pay  again.  (Tit  8.  2.) 

2.  A  person  not  owner  can  sometimes  alienage.     The  instance  given 

is  that  of  a  creditor  who  has  a  power  (of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived 

oven  by  agreement)  of  selling  the  thing  pledged  or  mortgaged  {pignus^ 

hypotheca),      Justinian    enacted,   that    unless   the    parties    otherwise 

agreed,  the  sale  should  take  place  two  years  after  notice  to  pay ;  and 

in  two  years  more,  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  the  creditor  should 

sidered  the  owner.  (Tit  8.  1,  note.) 

VoQUiBiTiON  THROUGH  OTflBB& — We  may  acquire  through,    1, 

liarum;  2,  slaves  belonging  to  us,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 

whom  we  have  the  usufruct ;  3,  procurators. 

MX  2 
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person  who  could  take  or  oould  not  take  the  one,  could  or  could  not 
take  the  other;  but  capacity  was  regarded,  in  the  case  of  donaUone$ 
mortis  causa,  at  the  time  of  the  death  only,  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
legacies,  also  at  the  time  of  the  disposition.  3.  A  JUiusfamilias  could,  with 
his  father's  permission,  make  donatumes  mortis  causa,  but  could  not  give 
legacies  of  other  things  than  his  peculium  eastrense.  4.  A  peregrinus  could 
make  donationes  mortis  causa,  but  could  not  give  legacies.  (1,  note.) 

ii.  Gifts  inter  vivos  require  tradition,  but  if  the  intentions  of  the 
donor  have  been  manifested  he  is  bound  to  deliver.  A  mere  agreement 
to  give  was  not  originally  binding,  but  Constantine  enacted  that  such 
an  agreement  should  be  binding  if  in  writing,  and  Justinian  made  the 
agreement  binding  in  every  case.  Some  donations  looked  on  with 
peculiar  favour,  such  as  gifts  to  or  from  the  emperor,  were  valid,  with- 
out anything  more  than  the  intention  to  give  being  manifested;  but 
other  gifts,  if  exceeding  200  solidi  previously  to  Justinian,  and  500 
solidi  under  his  legislation,  needed  to  be  registered  by  public  deeds.  Gifts 
requiring  to  be  registered  were,  however,  valid  up  to  the  limit  below 
which  registration  was  not  necessary.  Gifts,  as  a  rule,  were  not  re- 
vocable ;  but  Justinian  made  them  revocable  in  case  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  donee.  (2.) 

iii.  Gifts  propter  nuptias. — Gifts  between  husband  and  wife  were 
prohibited  by  law.  But  as  an  equivalent  to  the  dos  contributed  by  the 
wife,  the  husband  frequently  made  a  gift  before  marriage,  doruUio  ante 
nuptias,  which  was  the  inalienable  property  of  the  wife  managed  by 
the  husband ;  and  this  donation  might,  like  the  dos^  be  increased  after 
marriage.  Justinian  enacted  that  such  gifts,  like  dotes,  might  be  not 
only  increased,  but  made  after  marriage,  and  should  receive  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  donationes  propter,  instead  of  ante,  nupticu.  The 
wife,  if  survivor,  received  a  portion  of  the  donatio,  equal  in  quantity 
before  Justinian,  and  in  value  under  Justinian,  to  that  which  the 
husband,  if  survivor,  would  have  received  out  of  the  dos.     (3,  note.) 

Justinian,  in  closing  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  acquiring  particular 
things  by  the  civil  law,  notices  that  there  had  been  at  one  time  a  mode 
of  acquiring  per  jus  acereseendi,  which  took  effect  when  one  joint  owner 
of  a  slave  enfranchised  him  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  enfranchisement 
had  been  effectual,  the  slave  would  have  become  a  citizen ;  the  share 
of  the  enfranchising  owner  passed  by  accrual  to  the  other  owner,  and 
this  other  owner  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  slave.  Justinian  did 
away  with  this  by  enacting  that  in  such  a  case  the  slave  should  be  free, 
and  the  other  part^wner  should  receive  a  pecuniary  compensation  from 
the  enfranchising  part-owner.  (4.) 

Before  passing  to  consider  the  modes  of  acquiring  groups  of  things, 
the  Institutes  deal  with  two  subsidiary  subjects,  viz.  1,  Sepamtion  from 
ownership  of  the  power  of  alienation,  and  2,  Acquisition  through  others. 

L  Separation  from  Ownership  of  the  Power  op  Alienation. 

1.  A  person  who  is  owner  cannot  always  alienate.  Two  instances 
are  given,     (a)  A  husband  cannot  alienate  immoveables  forming  part  of 
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the  doB  of  his  wife,  although  the  ownerahip  is  in  him.  The  Ux  Jvlia  pre- 
vented  a  husband  selling  such  immoveables,  when  in  Italieo  solo,  with- 
out his  wife's  consent,  or  mortgaging  them  with  her  consent.  Justinian 
enacted  that  immoveables,  forming  part  of  the  dos,  wherever  situated, 
could  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged  by  the  husband,  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  wife.  (Tit  8.  pr.) 

(b)  A  pupil  caimot,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  alienate. 

The  pupil  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  anything  belonging  to 
him,  but  he  could  acquire  the  property  in  anything  transferred  to  him. 
Three  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  are  given. 

(a)  A  pupil  unauthorised  could  not  enter  into  the  contract  of  mu- 
tttwfi,  i.e.  could  not  lend  a  thing  so  that  the  thing  lent  became  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  lent,  he  in  his  turn  having  to 
give  as  much  back.  If  the  pupil  made  such  a  contract^  he  could  by 
a  real  action  get  the  thing  back,  if  not  consumed ;  if  consumed  bona 
fide  he  could  recover  the  value  of  it  by  a  eondietio ;  if  consumed 
fnala  Jide,  he  could  get  not  only  the  value,  but  damages  by  an  (tctio  ad 
exhibendvm, 

(b)  If  the  pupil  unauthorised  paid  a  debt,  he  could  not  make  the 
money  paid  belong  to  the  creditor.  It  was  still  his,  and  if  not  spent 
might  be  got  back  by  a  real  action  from  the  creditor ;  if  spent  bona  fide, 
the  debt  djie  by  the  pupil  was  considered  as  liquidated  ;  if  spent  mala 
fide,  the  pupil  would  have  an  aetio  ad  exhibendvm, 

(c)  If  a  debtor  made  a  payment  to  a  pupil  without  the  tutor  autho- 
rising the  payment,  the  money  paid  became  the  property  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  debt  still  remained  unextinguished.  If  the  pupil  sued  for  the 
sum  owing,  the  debtor  could  only  repel  the  action  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  pupil  then  had  the  money  in  hand,  and  if  the  pupil  had 
spent  it  all,  the  debtor  had  to  pay  over  again.  Even  if  the  tutor 
authorised  the  payment,  the  debtor  was  not  quite  safe,  for  the  tutor 
might  not  hand  over  to  the  pupil  the  money  paid ;  and  then  the  pr»tor 
might  give  a  restitutio  in  integrum,  placing  the  pupil  in  the  position 
in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  debt  had  not  been  paid,  and  so  the 
creditor  might  have  to  pay  over  again.  To  obviate  this  risk,  Justinian 
enacted  that  if  the  debtor  paid  under  the  authority  of  a  judicial  order, 
which  was  to  be  given  gratis,  he  was  to  be  absolutely  secure,  and  under 
no  circimistances  could  he  have  to  pay  again.  (Tit.  8.  2.) 

2.  A  person  not  owner  can  sometimes  alienor  The  instance  given 
is  that  of  a  creditor  who  has  a  power  (of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived 
oven  by  agreement)  of  selling  the  thing  pledged  or  mortgaged  (pignus, 
hypoiheca),  Justinian  enacted,  that  unless  the  parties  otherwise 
agreed,  the  sale  should  take  place  two  years  after  notice  to  pay ;  and 
in  two  years  more,  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  the  creditor  should 
be  considered  the  owner.  (Tit.  8.  1,  note.) 

iL  AoQiTisinoN  through  OTflBB& — We  may  acquire  through,  1, 
filiifamiliarum ;  2,  slaves  belonging  to  us,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
slaves  of  whpm  we  have  the  usufruct ;  3,  procurators. 

M  M   2 
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1.  AcquUition  through  JUiifamiliarunu — The  old  rule  of  law  was 
that  everything  acquired  by  a  filiusfamilias  was  acquired  for  and 
belonged  to  the  pcUer/amilicu,  The  son  might  have  a  peculium  or 
property  under  his  control,  which,  so  far  as  third  persons  went,  who 
could  sue  and  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium,  was  like  the  son's 
property;  but  the  father  remained  the  legal  owner  of  it,  and  it  was 
only  under  the  son's  control  because  the  father  pennitted  this.  The 
first  change  was  the  introduction  of  the  fhculium  oastrenbb,  dating 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  empire,  consisting  of  everything  given  to  a 
son  on  setting  out  for  military  service,  or  acquired  while  that  service 
lasted.  This  peeulium  was  the  son*s;  he  could  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleased  in  his  lifetime  or  by  testament,  but  if  he  did  not  dispose  of  it 
by  testament^  then  his  father  took  it  not  as  the  heir  of  the  son^  but  as 
the  claimant  of  a  peeulivm.  Justinian,  however,  allowed  the  children 
or  brother  of  the  JUit^famtltas  to  take  the  pectditun  before  the  father. 
The  next  change  was  the  introduction  by  Constantine,  or  perhaps 
previously,  of  the  frculixth  qt7asi-ga8TRBNsb,  i.e.  property  acquired 
by  the  son  in  personal  attendance  on  the  emperor ;  and  this  peculium 
too  could,  under  Justinian,  be,  like  the  castrensef  given  by  testament. 
(Tit.  9.  1,  note.) 

Lastly,  Constantine  introduced  the  pbculium  ADVBNTirnjM,  which, 
having  been  previously  confined  to  property  coming  from  a  mother  or 
maternal  ancestor,  or  husband  or  wife,  was  made  by  Justinian  to 
include  all  property  coming  to  the  fllius/amilitu,  except  the  peculium 
profectitium,  Le.  the  property  coming  to  him  from  the  father  himself. 
Of  this  peculium  adventitium  the  son  had  the  ownership,  the  father 
the  usufruct.  (Tit.  9.  1.)  From  the  peculium  falling  under  the  three 
above  heads  as  not  belonging  to  the  father,  a  third  used  to  be  deducted 
by  the  father  when  he  emancipated  the  son.  Justinian  gave  the  father 
the  usufruct  of  half,  instead  of  the  ownerahip  of  a  third,  of  such 
peculium^  in  case  of  emancipation.  (2.) 

2.  AcquiHtion  through  slaves. — (a)  The  slave  stipulates  for  the 
master's  benefit,  but  cannot  make  his  master's  position  worse.  The 
slave  enters  on  an  inheritance  only  if  the  master  directs  him,  for  the 
inheritance  may  be  such  as  to  cause  loss.  The  slave  takes  a  legacy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master  whose  slave  he  was  at  the  date  of  the 
decease  of  the  testator.  The  slave  possesses  for  the  master,  who  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  possession  and  supply  the  animus,  the  slave 
only  being  capable  of  physical  detention — except  when  the  slave 
possessed  a  thing  as  part  of  his  peculium;  for  the  master,  in  allowing 
him  to  create  this  peculium  (which  always  belonged  to  the  master), 
has  exercised  the  animus  necessary  for  possession.  And  what  is  here 
said  of  the  slave  may,  with  the  necessary  exceptions  as  to  the  peculia 
castrensia,  quasi-castrensia,  and  adventitia,  be  said  of  the  filius- 
familias,  who  equally  stipulated  for  his  father's  benefit,  could  not  make 
his  father's  position  worse,  took  inheritances  only  under  his  father's 
direction,  received    legacies   for    his  father's    benefit,   and    possessed 
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physically  for  his  father,  but  needed  his  father's  ammm  poBtidendi, 
(3,  note.) 

(b)  Through  slaves  of  whom  any  one  has  the  usufruot,  he  acquires 
whatever  they  acquire  (including  possession  as  well  as  ownership)  by 
means  of  anything  belonging  to  the  usufructuary  or  by  their  own 
labour.  Everything  else  which  they  acquire,  as  for  example  an  in- 
heritance or  a  legacy,  is  acquired  for  their  owner.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  slave  possessed  banaflde,  but  who  is  really  not  the  slave  of 
the  possessor,  either  as  being  free  or  belonging  to  another.  If  the 
slave  possessed  bonaflde  becomes  in  time  the  property  of  the  possessor 
by  unteapio  (which  cannot  happen  in  case  of  a  slave  of  whom  there 
is  a  usufruct),  he  acquires  thenceforth  everything  for  the  owner  by 
umcapio,  (4.) 

3.  Aequintian  through  proew'otars. — On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
could  not  acquire  by  means  of  free  persons  not  in  his  power  or  pos- 
sessed by  him  bonaftcUf  nor  by  slaves  belonging  to  andther,  of  whom 
he  had  neither  the  usufruct  nor  the  bona  fide  possession.  He  could 
acquire  nothing  *per  extraneam  penonam,*  except  that  a  procurator 
could  acquire  possession  for  his  principal,  even  when  his  principal  did 
not  know  of  the  acquisition,  and  then  if  the  thing  possessed  was  handed 
over  by  the  owner,  the  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  principal  in  any 
case,  but  if  it  was  not  handed  over,  then  the  usticapio  began  to  run  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  only  from  the  time  when  he  knew  of  and  adopted 
the  possession.  (5.) 

Testaments. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  mode  of  acquiring  yniversiUUea  rerunif 
viz.  by  testament,  and  this  subject  occupies  the  rest  of  the  Second  Book. 

We  have  to  consider  (1)  the  legal  position  of  the  maker  of  the 
testament :  (a)  how  he  must  make  it,  which  will  vary  according  as  he 
is  or  is  not  a  soldier ;  (b)  who  are  legally  incapable  of  making  wills ; 
(c)  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  testator  as  to  the  disinherison,  insti- 
tution, and  substitution  of  heirs ;  (d)  the  causes  that  make  a  testament 
invalid ;  and  (2)  the  legal  position  of  those  who  take  under  a  testam&nt, 
that  is,  of  (a)  heirs,  (b)  legatees,  and  (c)  those  who  receive  or  benefit 
by  a  trust. 

I.  Legal  Position  of  the  Maker  of  the  Testament. 

1.  Form  of  the  Testament. — ^In  the  earliest  period  of  Roman 
law,  a  testament  might  be  made  (a)  in  the  cakUa  comitia^  called  twice 
a  year  for  this  purpose,  where  the  gentes  watched  over  the  transfer  of 
the  hereditaSf  or  (b)  in  procinetu^  in  time  of  war,  when  an  army  was 
setting  out  to  fight  Then  a  new  form  of  will  was  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  a  fictitious  sale,  by  which  originally  the  heir  figuring  as  the 
familicB  emptor  bought  the  inheritance  from  the  testator  in  the  presence 
of  the  holder  of  the  scales  and  five  witnesses.  Afterwards  the  familicB 
emptor  became  merely  an  outsider,  going  through  the  ceremony  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  heir,  whose  name  was  concealed  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator.  (Tit  10,  1.) 

Then  came  the  prsetorian  testament.  The  form  of  sale  was  no 
longer  required.  The  libripens  and  the  familicB  emptor  became  two 
additional  witnesses,  making  seren  in  all,  but  the  seven  witnesses  had 
to  go  through  a  new  formality.  Thej  had  to  seal  the  testament  with 
their  seals.  (2.) 

Lastly  came  the  imperial  form  of  will  introduced  in  the  fifth  century 
by  Theodosius  the  Second.  Here  a  new  precaution  was  introduced : 
the  seven  witnesses  had  not  only  to  seal,  but  to  subscribe  the  testament, 
and  so  had  the  testator,  or,  if  he  could  not  write,  an  eighth  witness  had 
to  subscribe  for  him.  This  testament  was  said  to  be  tripartitvm^  that 
is,  taking  its  origin  from  three  sources.  The  necessity  for  the  testa- 
ment being  made  at  one  single  time,  and  the  necessity  of  the  presence 
of  seven  witnesses,  came  from  the  old  civil  law;  the  sealing  of  the 
testament  by  {he  witnesses  came  from  preetorian  law;  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  witnesses  and  the  testator  came  from  imperial  law.  (3.) 
Justinian  added,  and  subsequently  abolished,  another  requirement,  that 
the  name  of  the  heir  should  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  or  of 
one  of  the  witnesses.  (4.) 

It  made  no  difference  what  seal  the  witnesses  used,  and  before  the 
time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  they  used,  and  after  that  time  they 
were  obliged,  to  write  by  the  side  of  the  mark  of  their  seal  their  names 
and  the  name  of  the  testator.  (5,  and  2,  note.) 

Any  one,  as  a  general  rule,  could  be  a  witness  with  whom  the 
testator  had  testamenti  /actio,  i.e.  to  whom  he  could  leave  his  inherit- 
ance. But  there  were  exceptions  :  such  as  women,  children  below  the 
age  of  puberty,  slaves,  the  mad,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  persons  con- 
sidered as  integtabiUs  on  account  of  having  committed  certain  offences,, 
such  as  writing  libels  or  denying  their  signature  to  a  former  testament 
which  they  had  witnessed.  (6.)  A  testament  would,  however,  be  valid^ 
although  witnessed  by  a  slave,  if,  at  the  time  of  witnessing  it,  he  waa 
reputed  to  be  free.  (7.)  Members  of  the  same  family  might  be  witnesses 
of  the  same  testament  (8);  but  the  JUiwfamiluu  could  not  be  a 
witness  of  the  father's  testament^  nor  could  the  father  be  a  witness 
of  the  son's  testament  affecting  his  pecultum  castrense,  (9.)  Neither 
the  heir  nor  any  one  in  the  same  family  with  him  could  be  a  witness — 
but  legatees  and  fidetcommitsariij  and  those  connected  with  them, 
might.  (10,  11.) 

The  testament  might  be  written  on  any  material,  wax,  parchment, 
<fec  (12) ;  and  any  number  of  copies  of  a  testament  might  be  made. 
(13.)  A  testament  need  not  be  made  in  writing  at  all.  It  might  be 
merely  nuncupative,  that  is,  the  testator  might  orally  declare  his  wishes 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses.  (14.) 

Military  Testaments, — Special  privileges,  however,  as  to  making 
testaments  were  accorded  to  soldiers  by  Julius  Cadsar,  and  confirmed  by 
other  emperors.     A  soldier,  while  serving  in  a  campaign,  was  not  re- 
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quired  to  obaerre  the  formalitieB  incumbent  on  oiTilians;  and  this 
applied  to  a  soldier  filtugfamiluu  making  a  testament  as  to  his  pecur 
livm  eattreiue.  But  if  he  was  not  in  a  campaign^  the  JUit^famUias 
had  to  obeerre  the  usual  formalities.  Under  Justinian  it  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary  that  the  soldier's  testament  should  be  made  during 
a  campaign,  but  whether  this  had  preriously  been  the  law  is  doubtful. 
(Tit.  11.  pr.) 

The  following  were  the  chief  priyileges  of  soldiers  with  regard  to 
military  testaments :  (a)  All  that  was  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  sol- 
dier's testament  was  that  he  should  have  meant  in  some  way  to  express 
his  testamentary  intentions;  if  orally,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 
(b)  Any  words  would  suffice  to  institute  his  heir.  (Tit.  11.  1.)  (c)  The 
soldier  might  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate.  (6,  note.)  (d)  He 
need  not  disinherit  his  children  by  name.  (Tit  13.  6.)  (e)  His  testa- 
ment would  not  be  rendered  invalid  by  those  causes  which  would  render 
invalid  the  testament  of  a  civilian  (paganus),  and  his  testament,  how- 
ever informally  made,  would  suffice  for  revocation  of  a  previous  testa- 
ment. (Tit  17.  2,  note.)  (/)  He  could  institute  as  heirs  persons 
generally  incapacitated,  such  as  d^portati  and  peregrinu  (Tit  11.  6, 
note.)  (ff)  He  could  give  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  property  in 
legacies.  (Tit.  22.  3,  note.)  (A)  He  cotdd  dispose  of  the  inheritance  by 
codicils.  (Tit.  11.  6,  note.)  (i)  He  might  make  a  testament  although 
deaf  or  dumb.  (2.)  (J)  A  testament  made  irregularly  before  he  acquired 
the  power  of  making  a  military  testament  became  valid  as  the  expression 
of  his  wishes  after  he  had  acquired  that  power.  (4.)  (k)  Nor  did  a 
minima  capitis  deminutio  affect  the  validity  of  a  military  testament,  nor 
the  two  greater  kinds,  if  inflicted  for  merely  military  offences.  (5,  note.) 
(/)  The  rule  treating  institutions  ex  cerio  tempore  or  ad  cerium  tempue 
as  a  superfluity  did  not  extend  to  military  testaments.  (Tit.  14.  9.) 
(m)  Soldiers  could  make  a  testament  for  their  children  without  having 
made  their  own,  and  could  substitute  to  emancipated  children  and  to 
strangers.  (Tit.  16.  9,  note.) 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  made  without  the  forms  required  from 
civilians  remained  in  force  for  a  year  after  his  discharge  (post  mis- 
sionem) ;  and  if  he  inserted  a  condition  that  could  not  be  fulfilled  within 
a  year,  yet  his  testament  was  valid,  supposing  he  died  while  he  could 
make  a  military  testament  After  a  year  from  his  discharge  had 
elapsed,  he  was  obliged,  to  die  testate,  to  make  a  testament  with  the 
ordinary  forms.  (Tit  11.3.) 

2.  Persons  incapable  of  Testation. — ^All  persons,  however,  could 
not  make  testaments.  This  power  was  confined  to  Roman  citizens  sui 
juris.  The  ftlitufamilioA  could,  however,  dispose  by  testament  of  his 
peculiwm  castrense,  and  this  privilege  was  first  in  some,  and  then  in 
all,  cases  extended  to  the  peculiwn  quasi-castrense  (Tit  12.  pr. ;  Tit. 
11.  6) ;  the  father  taking  these  peculia,  however,  by  the  patria  potestas^ 
if  the  son  died  intestate  leaving  no  child  or  brother.  (Tit  12.  pr.) 
Children  under  age,  mad  persons,  except  in  lucid  intervals  (1);  inter- 
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dieted  prodigals  (2);  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  people,  except  under 
special  precautions  provided  by  the  emperors  (3,  4),  could  not  make 
testaments. 

Captivity, — A  testament  made  by  a  man  during  captivity  was  in- 
valid, but  a  testament  made  before  he  became  captive  was  valid,  by  the 
jtu  pottliminiif  if  he  returned ;  or  if  he  died,  by  a  deduction  from  the 
terms  of  the  lex  Cornelia^  punishing  the  forgery  of  the  testament  of  a 
person  dying  in  captivity.  It  was  argued  that  a  testament  made  by  a 
person  who  subsequently  died  in  captivity  must  be  valid,  or  the  law 
would  not  punish  a  forgery  of  such  a  testament.  (5,  note.) 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  rules  as  to  the  (a)  disinherison,  (b)  institu- 
tion, and  (c)  substitution  of  heirs. 

(a)  DisiNHBRisoN. — The  sui  heredes  of  the  testator,  Le.  those 
persons  who  were  made  sui  Juris  by  his  death,  had  such  an  interest  in 
the  inheritance  that  if  he  wished  to  exclude  them  he  must  do  so  ex- 
pressly. He  had  to  exclude  his  sons  by  name,  and  if  he  did  not,  the 
testament  was  wholly  invalid.  Other  sui  heredes,  such  as  daughters, 
he  might  exclude  by  the  general  term  ceteri  exheredes  sunto ;  but  if  he 
did  not  do  this,  then  the  testament  was  not  invalid,  but  these  excluded 
sui  heredes  took  by  a  kind  of  accrual  their  proper  share,  if  the  instituted 
heirs  were  sui  heredesy  and  half  the  inheritance  if  the  instituted  heirs 
were  strangers.  (Tit.  13.  pr.,  note.) 

The  birth  of  a  new  suus  heres  after  the  testament  had  been  made 
introduced  a  new  participator  in  the  inheritance,  and  unless  this  person 
was  expressly  disinherited  by  anticipation,  the  testament  was  made  in- 
valid. The  term  posthumous  was  in  strictness  applied  to  any  person 
bom  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  In  the  theory  of  law,  postumi  were 
incertcB  personcB,  and  could  not  be  instituted  or  disinherited ;  but  the 
civil  law  permitted  the  institution  of  postumi  sui  heredes^  bom  after  the 
death  of  the  testator  (1,  note) ;  and  the  lex  Junia  Velleia  permitted  the 
institution  of  postumi  sui  heredes,  conceived  before  and  bom  after  the 
date  of  the  testament,  but  bom  before  the  testator's  death  (postumi  Vel- 
leiani).  (2,  note.)  And  postumi  who  could  be  instituted  must  be  dis- 
inherited. The  jurist  Gallus  Aquilius  invented  a  form  of  institution 
by  which  the  case  was  met  of  a  son  dying  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  and 
then  the  testator  dying,  and  then  there  being  a  posthumous  son  of  the 
son,  who  would  be  a  suus  heres  of  the  testator.  (1,  note.) 

There  was  also  another  way  in  which  new  sui  heredes  might  come 
into  existence  after  the  date  of  the  testament.  A  son  might  die  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator,  and  then  the  children  of  that  son  would  pass 
into  the  rank  of  sui  heredes.  The  lex  Junia  Vdleia,  by  a  further  pro- 
vision, permitted  the  disinherison  of  all  such  children,  who  were  said  to 
be  postumonmi  loco  (postumi  quasi  Velleiani),  (2,  note.) 

The  disinherison  of  postumi  had  to  be  made  nominatim :  Quicumque 
mihi  JUius  genitus  fuerit  exheres  esto,  (1.)  Postumcs  might  be  disin- 
herited by  the  general  ceteri  clause.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that 
the  postumo},  if  disinherited  by  the  general  clause,  should  have  some- 
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thing  left  them,  to  show  they  were  not  passed  over  through  forget- 
fulness.  (1.)  Other  persons,  who  came  into  the  famOy  after  the  date 
of  the  testament,  such  as  children  suhsequentlj  adopted,  and  children 
both  conceived  and  bom  after  the  date  of  the  testament,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  necessarily  invalidated  the  testament.  (2,  note.) 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law.  The 
prsBtor  also  came  to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  pro- 
perly disinherited,  by  giving  them  bonorum  possestio  contra  tcUnda*,  (3.) 

If  a  daughter  or  a  grandchild  was  omitted,  the  pnetor  permitted  the 
testament  to  be  set  altogether  aside,  but  the  Emperor  Antoninus  made 
a  distinction,  and  allowed  the  daughter  to  have  only  what  she  would 
take  by  the  jus  aeereteendi,  that  is,  her  share,  which,  if  the  instituted 
heir  was  a  stranger,  would  be  one-half,  whereas  the  grandson,  if  omitted, 
could  get  the  testament  set  aside,  and  would  take  all  the  inheritance, 
aii  against  an  instituted  stranger.  (3,  note.) 

Under  the  praetorian  law  grandsons  as  well  as  sons  must  be  disin- 
herited nominatim.  (3,  note.)  Perhaps  also  the  praetor  did  not  permit 
the  testament  to  be  set  aside  because  a  son  had  not  been  properly  dis- 
inherited who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  although  the  law  is 
laid  down  by  Justinian  positively  to  this  eflfect,  that  the  testament  was 
ip80  facto  invalid  in  such  a  case.  (Tit.  13.  pr.  and  3,  note.) 

The  pnetor  required  all  sons  and  grandsons  to  be  disinherited,  whe- 
ther they  were  or  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  testator,  provided  they 
were  not  in  another  family.  This  included  those  emancipated  (3),  and 
those  given  in  adoption  and  subsequently  emancipated  by  the  adoptive 
father.  (4.)  The  emancipated  son,  however,  had  to  bring  into  account 
the  property  he  had  acquired  since  emancipation,  if  the  effect  of  his 
getting  the  testament  set  aside  was  injurious  to  a  properly  instituted 
nms  keres,  (3,  note.) 

Justinian  made  some  further  changes.  1.  He  required  the  child 
and  the  grandchild,  male  or  female,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  disin- 
herit at  all,  to  be  disinherited  fwminatim,  (5.)  2.  In  case  this  was  not 
done,  the  testament  was  absolutely  invalid.  There  was  no  longer  any 
jiu  cuxreicendt  for  daughters  and  grandchildren.  (5.)  3.  The  testator 
was  obliged  to  disinherit  nominatim  his  child  given  in  adoption  to  any 
one  but  an  ascendant.  (5,  note.) 

Soldiers  in  expecUtione  were  not  obliged  to  disinherit  expressly  any 
one.  (6.)  Mothers  and  maternal  ancestors,  also,  were  not  obliged  to 
disinherit  expressly  those  who  would  have  taken  their  inheritance  ab 
intestato.  Their  silence  was  sufficient ;  but  then  these  persons,  if  un- 
justly passed  over,  might  present  a  querela  inoffidosi  testamenii,  just 
as  those  might  who,  although  disinherited  in  due  form,  complained  that 
their  disinherison  was  unjust.  (7.) 

(b)  Institution. — ^The  institution  of  the  heir  was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  testament.  In  the  old  law  some  such  formal  phrase  as  Titius 
heree  esto  was  considered  necessary ;  but,  under  the  empire,  any  form 
of  institution  would  suffice.  (Tit.  14.  pr.,  note.) 
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Who  could  he  instituted, — Those  only  oould  be  instituted  heirs  who 
had  the  tettamenU  /actio  with  the  testator,  who  had,  in  the  old  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  the  commereirim  with  him.  Many  persons,  however, 
who  had  not  the  testamenti /actio  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  make  a 
testament,  had  the  testamenti  /audio  in  the  sense  of  being  capable  of 
being  instituted  as  heirs,  as,  for  instance,  persons  below  the  age  of 
puberty.  Among  those  who  could  not  be  instituted  were  pengrimi^ 
deportatif  and  imcertain  persons;  an  example  of  an  uncertain  person 
being  '  whoever  shall  marry  my  daughter,'  but  a  person  whom  the 
testator  had  not  seen  was  not  an  uncertain  person.  (12.)  The  insti- 
tution of  uncertain  persons  was  permitted  by  Justinian.  Further,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  institute  municipalities;  the  gods,  with  certain 
exceptions,  and  so  forth;  and,  under  the  law  of  Justinian,  certain 
others,  as  apostates,  heretics,  or  persons  whose  institution  seemed  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  law  or  of  justice  as  to  marriage;  and,  though 
ccdibee  and  orbi  could  be  instituted  as  heirs,  the  former  took  (unless  of 
an  age  too  young  for  marriage,  or  in  case  of  near  relationship  to  the 
testator)  nothing,  and  the  latter  only  half  of  what  was  given  them  by 
the  testament,  so  long  as  the  lex  Papia  Foppcea,  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  was  in  force.  (Tit  10.  6,  note.) 

InstituHon  o/  SUwes. — The  master  might  institute  his  slave,  and, 
under  Justinian,  without  expressly  enfranchising  him,  and  Justinian 
permitted  the  institution  of  a  slave  in  whom  the  testator  had  only  a 
bare  ownership,  the  slave  having,  however,  still  to  serve  the  usufruc- 
tuary ;  but  a  mistress  could  not  institute,  and  so  enfranchise,  a  slave 
accused  of  adultery  with  her.  (Tit.  14.  pr.)  The  slave  of  the  testator, 
if  instituted,  was  obliged  to  take  the  inheritance,  if  not  emancipated 
before  the  testator's  death. 

If  the  testator  instituted  the  slave  of  another,  the  master  of  the 
slave  decided  whether  the  slave  should  accept  the  inheritance,  and  the 
slave  took  it  for  his  master,  or  masters,  if  there  were  several,  rateably 
(3) ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  slave  was  dead,  the  slave  could  tckke  the 
inheritance  of  the  testator  for  the  benefit  of  his  dead  master's  inheri- 
tance. (2.)  In  order  to  decide,  in  cases  of  the  slave  being  alienated,  for 
what  master  the  inheritance  was  taken,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the 
time  when  the  inheritance  was  actually  accepted,  as  the  slave  took  the 
inheritance  for  the  master  to  whom  he  then  belonged.  (It) 

A  testator  might  appoint  one  heir,  or  as  many  as  he  pleased.  (4.) 

Calculation  o/  the  parts  of  an  inheritance, — The  calculation  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  testator  divided  the  inheritance  was  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  a«,  its  multiples  and  its  fractions.  The  read  aa  contained 
twelve  ounces,  but  the  testamentary  a«,  or  unit  of  the  inheritance,  was 
held  to  contain  as  many  ounces  as  the  testator  pleased.  A  person  could 
not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate,  and  so,  if  a  testator  insti- 
tuted only  one  heir  and  gave  him  six  ounces,  it  was  held  that  the  as 
in  this  case  only  contained  six  ounces,  and  he  took  the  whole.  (5.)  If 
he  instituted  several  heirs,  and  the  number  of  parts,  or  ounces,  he  gave 
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to  each  camo,  in  the  whole,  to  11  or  13,  this  was  taken  to  he  the 
number  included  in  the  at.  But  if  he  gave  two  parte  to  one,  and  two 
to  another,  and  instituted  a  third  heir,  without  expressing  how  many 
parts  were  given  him,  then  recourse  was  had  to  the  normal  a«,  and 
this  third  heir  had  the  number  of  parts  (eight)  necessary  to  make  up 
the  twelve  ounces  of  the  <u ;  or  if  the  parts  given  reached,  or  exceeded, 
twelve,  then  the  testator  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  double  cm^  or 
dupondtWf  in  mind,  and  the  instituted  heir,  to  whom  no  express 
number  of  parts  was  given,  took  the  number  of  parts  necessary  to  make 
up  the  dvponditUy  i.e.  if  twelve  were  given,  he  took  twelve,  or  one  half 
of  the  inheritance,  and,  if  more  than  twelve,  as  thirteen  or  twenty-five, 
were  given,  then  he  took  enough  parts  to  make  up  the  duponcUus,  or,  if 
necessary,  the  tripondiw.  The  fractions  of  the  dupondius  or  tripandius 
could,  of  course,  be  brought  back  to  fractions  of  the  <u,  (6,  7,  8.) 

Conditional  Institution, — Sui  heredes  could  not  be  instituted  condi- 
tionally unless  the  condition  was  one  in  their  own  power  to  fulfil,  and 
was  one  lawful  to  carry  out,  but  other  heirs  might  be  instituted  condi- 
tionally. (9.)  An  impossible  condition— and  conditions  of  a  kind  con- 
trary to  law  or  boni  marea  were  reckoned  among  impossible  conditions 
— was  treated  simply  as  if  it  had  not  been  inserted  at  all,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  valid.  (10.)  So  too,  if  an  heir  was  instituted  from,  or  to, 
a  certain  time,  this  was  treated  as  something  altogether  superfluous, 
for  to  say  that  a  man,  after  a  date,  or  up  to  a  date,  should  be  heir, 
offended  the  rule  that  a  testator  could  not  die  partly  testate,  and  also  the 
rule  semd  heres  iemper  heres.  But  if  the  time  was  uncertain,  in  the 
sense  that  the  heir  was  to  be  heir  when  a  thing  did  happen  that  must 
happen  some  time,  as  when  A  died,  this  uncertain  time  was  looked  on 
merely  as  a  condition,  and  the  inheritance  was  in  abeyance  until  it  was 
seen  whether  the  instituted  heir  survived  A.  If  he  did,  he  entered  on 
the  inheritance,  and,  in  all  cases,  when  an  heir  entered  on  a  condition 
being  fulfilled,  his  rights  were  made,  by  his  entering,  to  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator. 

(c)  SuBSTiTunoK,  which  was  either  ordinary,  or  to  a  pupil.  Sub- 
stitutio  vulgaris^  as  opposed  to  pupUlaris,  was  the  institution  of  another 
heir  in  case  the  heir  first  named  did  not  take  }  and  the  law  allowed  any 
number  of  such  substitutions,  to  which  resort  was  had,  partly  from  the 
prevailing  wish  not  to  die  intestate,  and  partly  because,  while  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  was  in  operation,  the  testator,  by  substituting 
an  heir,  could  give  to  a  person  he  wished  to  benefit  the  share  of  an 
instituted  heir  disqualified  from  taking  under  this  law.  (Tit.  15.  pr. 
and  1,  notes.) 

One  important  use  of  the  power  of  substitution  was  that  which  re- 
garded co-heirs.  Three  instances  are  given  which  show  the  benefits  of 
substitution  to  co-heirs,  i.  Their  position,  if  substituted  to  each  other, 
was  better  than  their  position  under  the  law  of  accrual,  jui  accretcmdi. 
For  though  the  share  of  an  instituted  heir  who  did  not  take  it  passed 
to  co-heirs  by  the  right  of  accrual,  the  effect  was  not  the  same  as  in 
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case  of  substitution,  for  those  substituted  had  a  liberty  of  choice  as  to 
taking  this  vacant  share,  whereas  they  must  take  what  accrued  to  them. 

iL  The  surviving  substituted  co-heirs  might  possibly  get  more  in 
the  case  of  one  of  their  number  dying,  for  one  co-heir  might  die  after 
entering  on  his  own  share  of  the  inheritance,  but  before  the  share  of 
a  co-heir  subsequently  renouncing  was  offered  him.  If  there  was  no 
substitution,  the  heirs  of  this  co-heir  would  take  by  accrual  the  vacant 
share ;  but  the  benefit  of  substitution  was  personal.  If  the  co-heir  did 
not  live  to  take  the  vacant  share,  it  did  not  go  to  his  heirs,  but  went  to  the 
surviving  co-heirs,  who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  excluding  his  heirs. 

iiL  Under  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  some  persons  might  take  what 
was  given  them  as  co-heirs,  who  could  not  take  cauhica.  Substitution 
might  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  they  took  as  substituted  heirs  what 
they  were  disqualified  from  claiming  as  caduea.  (1,  note.) 

Unless  the  testator  otherwise  provided,  substituted  co-heirs,  if  in- 
stituted with  unequal  shares,  took  the  same  unequal  shares  of  what 
they  got  by  substitution.  (2.)  If  one  of  two  co-heirs  is  substituted  to 
the  other,  and  a  third  person  is  substituted  to  the  substituted  co-heir, 
the  third  person  is  taken  to  be  substituted  also  to  the  other  co-heir,  and, 
if  both  co-heirs  die,  takes  the  shares  of  both,  although  the  co-heir  to 
whom  he  was  expressly  substituted,  died  first.  (3.)  If  a  testator  sub- 
stituted an  heir  to  an  instituted  heir,  who,  really  a  slave,  was  thought 
by  the  testator  to  be  free,  the  master  of  the  instituted  slave  and  the 
substituted  heir  were  permitted,  by  a  kind  of  rough  equity,  each  to 
take  half.  (4.) 

SvhitihUio  papillaris, — Custom  had  also  sanctioned  what  was 
termed  pypillaris  substitutio,  A  testator  might,  but  only  as  a  part  of 
his  own  testaiment  (Tit.  16.  5),  substitute  to  each  or  to  any  of  his  chil- 
dren in  his  power  at  the  time  of  making  the  testament  and  at  his 
death  (including  posthumous  children)  (4),  if  they  became  heirs,  but 
died  under  the  legal  age  of  puberty,  or  any  previous  date  fixed  by  the 
testator  (8);  and  a  person  substituted  (whether  specially  named,  or 
generally,  as  whoever  might  be  the  heir  of  the  testator)  (7)  to  such  a 
child,  was  considered  to  be  substituted  both  by  vulgaris  substitutio,  so 
that  he  took  if  the  child  never  lived  to  take  the  inheritance,  and  by 
papillaris  substitution  so  that  he  took  if  the  child  lived  to  take  the 
inheritance  but  died  under  puberty.  (Tit.  16.  pr.)  A  substitution 
(quasi'pupHlaris),  framed  on  the  model  of  the  pupiUa/riSy  permitted 
any  ascendant  to  substitute  to  persons  of  puberty  deprived  of  reason 
any  one  of  the  descendants,  or,  if  there  were  none,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  insane.  (1 .)  By  pupillaris  substitutio  the  one  testament  of  the 
father  operated  on  two  inheritances,  and  the  substituted  heir  took  all 
the  inheritance  of  the  son,  and  not  only  that  which  came  from  the 
father.  (2.)  The  father  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  substitute,  without 
letting  the  name  of  the  substituted  heir  be  known,  unless  the  sou  died 
within  the  age  of  puberty,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  substituted  heir 
knowing  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  death  of  the  child.  (3.)     Fathers 
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might  substitute  to  disinherited  children,  but  not  to  emancipated,  as 
they  were  no  longer  in  the  testator's  power,  and  the  patria  potestas 
was  the  basis  of  the  custom.  (4,  nota)  If  the  imputes  was  arrogated, 
the  substitution  was  at  an  end,  but  the  arrogator  was  obliged  to  under- 
take, in  case  the  child  died  impubes,  to  give  up  to  the  substituted  heir 
all  he  would  have  taken  if  the  substitution  had  remained  in  force.  (4.) 

As  the  basis  of  the  custom  was  the  patria  potestaSf  a  father  could 
not  substitute  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  son  above  the  age  of  puberty.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  impose  a  Jideicommisnim  on  the  person  instituted, 
binding  him,  if  he  died  within  a  certain  time,  to  give  back  that  which 
came  to  him  from  the  testator  to  the  person  whom  the  testator  wished 
in  that  case  to  bene6t.  (9.) 

4.  Causes  that  madb  a  Testament  invalid. — A  testament  legally 
made  remained  valid  until  revoked  (ruptum)  or  rendered  ineffectual 
(irritum).  (Tit.  17.  pr.) 

(a)  TestamerUum  ruptum. — ^A  testament  was  revoked  (ruptum),  1, 
by  the  subsequent  arrogation  or  (if  the  testator  was  an  ascendant) 
adoption  of  a  mus  heres,  unless  the  new  9uu$  heres  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  anticipation.  (1.)  2.  By  the  testator  subsequently  making 
another  testament  validly  made  or  made  in  any  way  under  which  there 
could  have  been  an  heir.  (2.)  If  the  heir  under  the  second  testament 
could  take  ab  intestcUo^  the  second  testament,  although  not  made  with 
sufficient  formalities,  revoked  the  firsts  and  was  treated  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  testator's  wishes  binding  on  the  heres  ab  intestate.  (2,  note.) 
3.  The  testament  was  also  revoked  by  the  testator  tearing  or  defacing 
it,  or,  if  it  had  been  made  ten  years  when  the  testator  died,  by  the 
testator  having  before  witnesses,  or  by  a  deed,  signified  his  wish  that 
it  should  hot  remain  in  force.  (2,  note.)  If  the  heir  in  the  second 
testament  was  instituted  for  certain  things  only,  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  first  testament  should  be  valid,  the  first  testament  was  revoked, 
but  the  heir  in  the  second  had  to  content  himself  with  the  things  so 
given  him,  or  with  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance,  as  would  be  most 
favourable,  and  had  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  to  the  heirs 
instituted  in  the  first  testament.  (3.) 

Testamentum  irritum — A  testament  was  rendered  ineffectual  (irri- 
tum) by  the  testator  subsequently  undergoing  a  capitis  deminutio. 
But  if  the  testator  had  reverted  to  his  former  position,  and  had  been 
a  citizen  and  »iii  juris  at  the  time  of  his  death,  then  the  pnetor  would 
give  the  heir  instituted  in  his  testament  banarum  possessio  secundum 
tahulas,  a  distinct  expression  of  the  testator's  wish  to  that  effect  being, 
however,  required  in  case  a  testator  who  was  arrogated  after  making 
the  testament  had  been  subsequently  emancipated.  (6,  note.)  The 
emperors,  after  Pertinax,  would  not  accept  an  inheritance  when  they 
were  instituted  on  account  of  a  suit,  or  to  cure  the  informality  of  an 
informal  testament,  or  if  instituted  by  word  of  mouth.  (8.) 

(b)  Querela  inofficiosi  tbstahbntl — Under  the  general  head 
of  the  invalidity  of  testaments  we  have  to  notice  the  special  cases  when 
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a  testament  would  be  attacked  as  inofficiomm.  There  were  oertam 
persons  who  might  bring  an  action  called  the  qwrda  inoffieion  testa- 
menti  before  the  emtumviri,  to  have  the  testament  set  aside,  although 
it  was  formally  perfect.  The  ground  of  the  action  was  that  the  testator 
had  not  done  his  duty  by  them  in  his  testament,  and  that  he  had  cast 
a  slur  on  their  good  fame  by  imjustly  excluding  them  from  sharing  the 
inheritance,  and,  if  this  was  made  out,  the  testament  was  set  aside 
under  the  fiction  that  the  testator  could  not  have  been  of  sound  mind 
when  he  made  his  testament.  (Tit.  18.  pr.) 

On  the  ground  of  being  unjustly  disinherited  or  omitted,  children, 
including  posthumous  children  and  chUdren  adopted  by  an  ascendant 
(2),  might  attack  the  testaments  of  fathers  or  grandfathers  in  whose 
power  they  were.  (Tit.  18.  pr.) 

On  the  ground  of  being  unjustly  omitted,  children  might  attack 
the  testament  of  their  mother,  and  grandchildren  those  of  their 
maternal  grandfather.  (Tit.  18.  pr.,  note.) 

Parents  might,  if  omitted,  attack  the  testaments  of  their  children ; 
and  if  infamous  persons  were  preferred  to  them,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  testator  might  attack  the  testament,  and  this  liberty,  which 
originally  was  given  only  if  the  tie  of  agnation  continued,  was  extended 
by  Justinian  to  brothers  and  sisters,  if  the  tie  of  agnation  had  ceased, 
and  even  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood  on  either  side.  (1, 
note.)  No  more  distant  relation  could  bring  the  action,  nor  could  any 
one  bring  it,  unless  as  a  last  resource,  and  if  he  could  not  get  anything 
any  other  way.  An  arrogated  pupil,  for  example,  disinherited  by  the 
arrogator,  had  the  quarta  Antonina,  and  so  could  not  bring  the  querela 
de  inoffmoBO.  (2,  note.) 

Portio  l&gitima, — No  one,  if  anything  whatever  was  left  to  him  by 
the  testament,  could  attack  it  as  inoffieiosum.  But  he  had  a  right  to 
bring  the  actio  in  mipplementum  legitinuB,  to  have  that  which  was  left 
to  him  made  up,  if  below,  to  the  fourth  part  of  that  which  he  would 
have  taken  ab  intestate.  Before  Justinian,  if  the  gift  to  him  had  not 
reached  the  amount  of  this  fourth,  he  could  attack  the  testament,  unless 
the  testator  had  directed  that  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  to  him. 
Justinian  directed  the  fourth  to  be  made  up  without  the  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  testator.  (3.  and  note.) 

If  a  person  received  the  fourth  part  in  any  way  imder  the  testa- 
ment, as  heir,  legatee,  or  ftdeicommisiariw,  or  by  a  donatio  mortis 
catua,  or  had  received  it  by  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  expressly  as  this 
fourth,  or  for  the  purchase  of  militaxy  rank,  or  had  received  it  from  a 
parent^  as  part  of  a  dos  or  donatio  ante  nupticu,  this  person  could  not 
attack  as  inoffieiosum  the  testament  of  the  person  from  whom  the  part 
was  thus  received.  (6,  and  7,  note.) 

If  there  were  several  persons  entitled  to  bring  the  action,  each  was 
to  have  the  fourth  of  what  he  would  have  taken  ab  intestato.  (7.) 

Extinction  of  the  action, — ^The  right  to  bring  the  actio  de  inoffieioso 
was  extinguished,   I.  By  the  person  entitled  to  the  quarta  legitima 
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having  died  without  having  manifested  an  intention  to  dispute  the 
testament ;  if  he  had  done  so,  the  action  passed  to  his  heirs.  2.  If  he 
had  allowed  a  certain  time,  at  first  fixed  at  two  years,  and  afterwards 
at  five  years,  to  elapse  without  bringing  the  action.  3.  By  acquiescing 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  testament  (7,  note) ;  but  a  tutor  who  had 
acquiesced  in  the  testament  on  behalf  of  his  pupil  might  still  attack 
the  testament  on  his  own  account  (4),  just  as,  if  he  had  attacked  the 
testament  on  behalf  of  the  pupil  unsuccessfully,  he  did  not  lose  to  the 
jUcw  what  was  given  to  himself,  this  being  the  usual  penalty  of  un- 
successful attack.  (5.) 

System  of  the  Ifovels. — Justinian  in  the  Novels  introduced  a  new 
system.  (7,  note.) 

1.  The  portio  legitxma  was  fixed  in  a  new  way.  If  the  number  of 
those  who  could  claim  it  was  four  or  a  less  number,  then  they  were  all 
together  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  testator's  whole  inheritance,  which 
third  they  shared  between  them ;  if  more  than  four,  to  one-half. 

2.  Those  entitled  to  receive  a  portio  legitima  must  be  instituted  as 
heirs,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  prevent  the  l^tament  being  attacked  as 
inofficiomni,  that  they  got  their  portions  in  some  other  way  than  as  heirs. 

3.  If  the  testament  was  set  aside  as  to  the  heirs,  it  still  remained 
in  force  for  all  else,  for  trusts,  legacies,  and  so  forth. 

4.  The  causes  of  just  disinherison  were  enumerated,  and  on  a 
specified  one  of  these  the  testator  must  express  himself  to  be  acting. 

II.  Lboal  Position  of  those  taking  undbr  a  Testament. 

This  is  the  second  head  of  testamentary  law,  the  legal  position  of 
the  testator  having  been  the  first.  Those  taking  under  a  testament 
were,  1,  Heirs;  2,  Legatees;  3,  Fideieommissarii. 

I.  Hbibs. — Heirs  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Neceeearii ;  (2)  Sui  et 
necessarii;  and  (3)  Extranet.  (Tit.  19.  pr.) 

Heredes  Ifecessarii. — ^The  heres  necessaritu  was  a  slave  instituted 
by  his  master.  He  became  at  once  free  on  the  death  of  the.testator,  and 
he  had  no  option  as  to  taking  the  inheritance.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
it  (necesidrnu),  and  the  object  of  the  institution  was  that  the  testator 
might  be  sure  of  having  a  testamentary  heir,  so  that  if  the  testator  was 
insolvent,  his  goods  might  be  sold,  not  as  his,  but  as  those  of  the  heir, 
and  thus  thb  testator's  memory  be  saved  the  disgrace  of  such  a  sale. 
(Tit.  19.  1.) 

The  heres  necessarius  might  claim  the  beneficiufn  separcUionist  that 
is,  to  have  his  property  aciquired  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  any- 
thing due  to  him  from  the  testator,  kept  distinct  from  the  property  of  the 
testator,  and  free  from  claims  against  the  testator's  inheritance.  (1,  note.) 

Sui  fferedes^-rSui  et  necessarii  heredes  are  the  descendants  ol  the 
testator,  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  not  having,  any  oae 
preceding  them  in  whose  power  .they  became  by  the  death  of  the  testator, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  the  testator's  grand^n  who  had  a  living 
father.  (2.) 
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Sui  heredes  were  so  called  because  they  were,  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  patetfamUias,  looked  on  as  in  a  manner  partners  in  the 
inheritance.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  heirs  to  their  own  inheritance ; 
and  the  inheritance  came  to  them  without  their  entering  on  it,  or 
wishing  to  have  it,  or  proving  that  it  came  to  them.  They  were,  in 
the  old  civil  law,  obliged  to  take  the  inheritance,  but  the  prsetor  gave 
them  the  ben^cium  abstinmdi — that  is,  allowed  them  to  abstain  if 
they  pleased — and  unless  they  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  inheritance, 
the  prsetor  inferred  from  their  holding  aloof  that  they  wished  to  abstain, 
and  then,  if  the  goods  were  sold,  they  were  sold  in  the  name  of  the 
testator,  and  no  actions  could  be  brought  against  the  twos  harts  as  heir, 
although,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  afterwards  alter  his  mind  and  accept 
the  inheritance.  (2,  note.) 

Extranet  Heredes, — Heirs  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  testator 
are  termed  stranger  heirs,  extranei  hertdejt.  Children  not  within  his 
power  if  instituted,  children  instituted  by  the  mother,  slaves  instituted 
and  subsequently  manumitted,  are  exircvnei,  (3.)  These  heirs  were  re- 
quired to  have  the  testam^i  fdctio  (in  the  sense,  not  of  being  able  to 
make  a  testament,  but  of  being  able  to  take  under  a  testament)  at  three 
epochs,  (a)  the  making  of  the  testament ;  (6)  the  death  of  the  testator ; 
(c)  the  entering  of  the  heir  on  the  inheritance.  (4.)  If  his  capacity  was 
lost  and  regained  between  the  first  two  of  these  epochs,  the  heir  could 
enter  on  the  inheritance,  but  not  so  if -the  loss  and  regaining  took  place 
between  the  second  and  third  epochs.  (4,  note.)  The  exiraneus  heres 
was  at  liberty  to  accept  or  renounce  the  inheritance. 

Entering  on  the  Inheritance.  Cretio, — How  did  the  heir  accept  it  f 
First,  there  was  a  method  of  instituting,  obsolete  by  the  time  of  Justinian, 
in  which  there  was  a  cretio^  or  direction  to  the  heir,  to  make  up  his 
mind  within  a  given  time,  either  from  the  date  at  which  he  knew  of 
his  rights  and  could  exercise  them,  cretio  vulgaris^  or  from  the  date  at 
which  his  rights  accrued  to  him,  cretio  continva.  The  heir,  within  the 
time  fixed,  could  alter  his  mind.  If  he  accepted,  he  announced  his 
acceptance  in  a  solemn  form.   (7,  note.) 

Ordinarily  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance  either  by  doing  some 
act  as  heir  (pro  herede  gerere)  or  by  the  mere  expression  of  his  willing- 
ness to  be  heir.  (7.)  The  heir,  in  acting  as  heir,  must  know  that  he 
18  heir,  and  that  the  testator  is  dead.    (7.) 

There  was  no  fixed  time  in  which  the  heir  must  make  his  decision  ; 
but  the  prator  would,  on  application,  fix  the  time,  allowing  not  less 
than  one  hundred  days,  and  Justinian  enacted  that  it  should  not  exceed 
nine  months,  or,  by  imperial  favour,  a  year.  If  the  heir  did  not  decide 
within  the  time,  he  was,  in  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  heredes  ah 
intestate,  taken  to  have  rejected,  and,  in  an  action  on  the  part  of  credi- 
tors, to  have  accepted,  the  inheritance.  (5,  note.) 

A  person  could  not  enter  for  another,  nor  on  part  of  an  inheritance, 
nor  conditionally;  if  he  entered  he  succeeded  to  the  persona  of  the 
deceased.  (7,  note.) 
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If  the  extraneus  heres  accepted,  he  could,  if  under  twenty-five  je&rs, 
be  relieved  from  his  position,  if  a  disadvantageous  one,  by  the  praetor 
giving  a  restitutio  in  integrum.  (5.)  If  he  was  over  twenty-five,  he  could 
not  be  relieved,  and  must  abide  by  all  the  consequences  of  accepting 
the  inheritance,  including  the  liability  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  testator; 
but  on  a  very  special  occasion,  Hadrian  relaxed  this  rule,  and  Gordian 
ordered  that  it  should  never  be  enforced  against  soldiers.  (6.)  Jus- 
tinian introduced  a  new  system  by  which  the  heirs  might  enter  on  the 
inheritance  of  even  an  insolvent  testator  without  risk.  The  heir  might 
claim  to  have  an  inventory  made  {beneficium  incerUarii)  of  the  in- 
heritance, this  inventory  to  be  begun  within  thirty,  and  finished  within 
ninety,  days  of  the  time  when  he  became  acquainted  with  his  rights 
and  could  exercise  them,  and  made  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  or  three 
witnesses.  Out  of  the  property  specified  in  the  inventory  he  had  to  pay 
the  creditors,  paying  himself  anything  that  might  be  due  to  him.  If 
the  property  was  more  than  sufficient^  he  took  the  surplus.  If  insuffi- 
cient, his  own  estate  was  in  no  way  liable.  (6,  note.) 

II.  Lboatbes. — Although  legacies  constitute  a  title  to  particular 
things,  not  to  groups  of  things,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  of  legacies  while 
treating  of  testaments.  (Tit  20.  pr.)  A  legacy  is  a  gift  left  by  a  deceased 
person  (I),  and  the  subject  of  legacies  may  be  treated  under  six  heads. 

1.  General  Notions  as  to  Legacies  and  their  Forms.  (A)  Forms. — 
In  the  old  law  there  were  four  modes  of  giving  legacies :  (a)  per  vindi- 
eationem,  when  the  testator  gave  (Stichum  do^  lego)  the  Quiritary 
ownership  of  the  thing  given ;  (5)  per  damnationem,  when  the  testator 
bound  the  heir  (heres  meus  damnas  esto  dare)  to  give  a  thing  to  the 
legatee,  who  could  compel  him  by  a  personal  action  to  give  it;  (c) 
sinendi  modo^  when  the  testator  ordered  the  heir  to  allow  the  legatee 
to  take  the  thing  given,  the  legatee  having  a  personal  action  to  make 
the  heir  give  the  opportunity  of  taking  it ;  and  (d)  per  prceceptionem^ 
a  form  strictly  applicable  to  the  heir,  who  was  thus  allowed  to  take 
something  as  a  legacy  before  receiving  his  share  of  the  inheritance. 
The  senatusconstdtum  Neronianum  provided  that  every  form  of  legacy 
should  be  treated  as  equal  to  that  per  damnationemy  which  was  the 
most  favourable  to  the  legatee,  as  anything  could  be  given  by  it. 
Justinian  enacted  that  all  legacies  should  be  of  the  same  nature,  and 
might  be  enforced  by  every  kind  of  appropriate  action.  (2,  note.) 

Justinian  assimilated  fdeicommissa  to  legacies,  except  that  a  slave 
was  the  libertus  of  the  testator  or  of  the  fiddcommissarius,  according 
as  he  received  his  liberty  by  a  legacy  or  a  fideicommissum.  (3.) 

{£)  Co-legatees. — The  same  thing  might  be  left  to  more  than  one 
legatee.  It  might  be  left  cof^'wictim,  or,  in  other  language,  re  et  verbis^ 
aSi  I  give  my  slave  to  A  and  B ;  or  disfunctim,  or,  in  other  language, 
re,  as,  I  give  my  slave  to  A,  I  give  the  same  slave  to  B ;  or  verbis^  when 
the  co-legacy  was  only  nominal,  as,  I  give  my  slave  to  A  and  B  in  equal 
shares.  Under  the  old  law  the  effect  of  co-legacies  differed  according 
to  the  formula  employed.     Each  under  per  vvndicaiumem  or  per  prcseep- 
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tionem  could  demand  the  whole  thing,  and  then  had  to  divide  it,  but 
under  per  damnationem  (if  the  legacy  was  given  di^juncttm)  the  heir 
had  to  give  the  thing  to  one,  and  also  its  value  to  another ;  under  sinendi 
modo  (if  the  legacy  was  given  disjundim)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rule 
of  ^^r  damnationem  applied,  or  whether,  having  given  the  thing  to  one, 
he  was  free  as  to  the  other.  The  lex  Papia  Poppa^a  introduced  a  new 
system,  disqualifying  ccelibes  from  taking  at  all,  and  orbi  from  taking 
more  than  half,  and  giving  the  legacies  thus  lapsed  (eaduea)t  and  also 
all  other  legacies  lapsed  under  the  general  law  {in  causa  caduci),  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  testament  in  the  following  order,  if  they  were 
patres : —  (a)  co-legatees,  (b)  heirs,  (c)  substituted  heirs,  and  in  default 
to  the  public  treasury  (asranum).  Ascendants  or  descendants  to  the 
third  degree  were  exempted  from  the  effect  of  the  lex  Papia,  except 
that  they  could  take  caduca  under  it.  Caracalla  gave  all  caduca  to  the 
Jiscus;  Constantine  abolished  the  law  of  incapacity  arising  from  celi- 
bacy ;  and  Justinian  did  away  with  the  lex  Papia  altogether.  Any 
legacies  passing  carried  with  them  burdens,  and  it  was  optional  to  ac- 
cept them.  Justinian  gave  rights  of  taking  by  accrual  to  every  oo- 
legatee,  excluding  those  joined  verbis,  who  were  really  not  co-legatees, 
with  this  difference,  that  if  the  co-legacies  were  given  re,  the  accrual 
was  obligatory,  but  the  burdens  of  the  legacy  did  not  pass,  li  re  et 
vej'lis,  the  accrual  was  voluntary,  but  the  burdens  did  pass.  (8,  note.) 

((7)  Time  of  Vesting, — The  rights  of  a  legatee  were  vested  (dies  cedit) 
at  the  date  of  the  testator's  death,  or,  under  the  lex  Papia,  at  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  testament.  The  time  when  the  thing  was  to  be 
demanded  {dies  veniens)  was  the  time  of  the  heir's  entering  on  the  in- 
heritance. The  legatee  took  the  thing,  and  his  heirs,  if  he  subse- 
quently died,  represented  him  in  taking  the  thing  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  dies  cedens,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  gift  of  liberty  to  a  slave 
or  a  gift  of  a  personal  servitude,  when  the  dies  cedens  dated  from  the 
entering  on  the  inheritance.  (20,  note.) 

2.  What  cotdd  be  given  by  way  of  Legacy, — The  testator  might  give 
not  only  his  property,  or  that  of  his  heir,  but  a  thing  belonging  to 
another,  provided  it  was  not  a  thing  extra  commercium,  and  provided 
that  the  legatee,  on  whom  the  burden  of  proof  lay,  could  show  that 
the  testator  knew  that  this  thing  belonged  to  another.  The  heir,  if  he 
could  not  purchase  the  thing,  had  to  give  the  legatee  its  value.  (4.) 
So  the  heir  was  obliged  to  redeem,  unless  the  testator  expressly  said 
the  legatee  was  to  redeem,  a  thing  which  the  testator  gave  as  a  legacy 
knowing  it  to  be  pledged.  (5.)  If  the  legatee  had,  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  testator,  already  got  the  thing  given  him  as  a  legacy,  he  could 
claim  the  value  if  he  had  bought  it,  but  not  if  he  had  taken  it  by  a 
causa  lucrativa,  e.g.  gift,  unless  he  had  taken  it  through  a  slave  or 
descendant  in  his  power.  If  he  had  received  only  the  value  of  the 
thing,  not  the  thing,  under  one  testament  by  a  causa  lucrativa,  he  still 
could  claim  the  thing  under  the  testament  of  a  different  person.  (6.) 
Future  things  might  be  given  by  way  of  legacy.  (7.)    A  legate  might 
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claim  land  given  him  by  legacy,  although  the  usufruct  had  already 
come  to  him  ex  causa  Iticrativa,  for  the  usufruct  was  treated  as  o 
servitude  only.  (9.)  A  thing  belonging  to  the  legatee  when  the  testa- 
ment was  made  could  not  be  given  to  him  as  a  legacy,  even  if  he  had  after- 
wards parted  with  it ;  such  a  case  fell  under  what  was  termed  the  regula 
Caioniana,  the  rule  that  a  legacy  invalid  when  the  testament  was  made 
remained  always  invalid.  (10.)  If  the  testator  gave  what  he  thought 
belonged  to  another,  although  it  really  belonged  to  himself,  the  gift  was 
valid,  and  so  it  was  if  he  gave  what  he  thought  belonged,  but  did  not 
really  belong,  to  the  legatee.  (11.)  The  legatee  was  entitled  to  a  thing 
alienated  by  the  testator,  and  to  have  redeemed  a  thing  pledged  by  the 
testator,  after  the  testament  was  made,  provided  that  the  thing  had  not 
been  alienated  or  pledged  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the  legacy.  (12  ^ 

A  legacy  to  a  debtor  of  what  was  due  to  the  testator  was  valid,  and 
the  heir  could  not  recover  from  the  legatee,  and  might  be  made  to  re- 
lease him,  and  the  debtor  might  also,  by  a  legacy,  have  the  time  of 
payment  deferred.  (13.)  But  a  legacy  to  a  creditor  of  what  the  testatoi 
owed  him  was  invalid,  as  it  gave  the  creditor  nothing  unless  the 
testator  gave  absolutely,  or  at  once,  what  was  previously  due  condi- 
tionally, or  after  a  time.  (14.)  A  husband  might  give  to  his  wife  her 
do8  as  a  legacy,  for  the  legacy  gave  her  a  more  speedy  way  of  recovering 
the  dos;  if  he  gave  her  her  dos^  and  he  had  not  received  it,  the  legacy 
was  void;  but  if  he  gave  her,  by  legacy,  a  definite  sum  or  thing,  de- 
scribing it  wrongly  as  having  been  brought  by  her  as  part  of  the  doSf  or 
as  mentioned  in  the  instrumenium  dotis,  this  description  was  taken  as 
surplusage,  and  she  could  take  the  legacy.  (15.) 

Things  incorporeal  as  well  as  corporeal  might  be  given  by  way  of 
legacy.  Thus  the  testator  might  give  a  debt  due  to  him,  unless  he  had 
exacted  payment  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  heir  would  have  to  sue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legatee ;  or  he  might  order  the  heir  to  rebuild  a  house  for 
the  legatee,  or  release  him  from  debt.  (21.)  If  he  gave  a  slave  or  any- 
thing else  generally  {legatum  generis)^  the  legatee  had  the  choice  among 
the  things  of  this  description  belonging  to  the  testator.  (23.)  Under 
Justinian,  this  right  of  choice,  which  had  previously  been  personal  to 
the  legatee,  went  to  his  heirs,  if  the  legatee  died  after  his  rights  had 
accrued;  and  if  there  were  more  than  one  legatee  to  whom  the  right 
of  choice  belonged,  they  must  decide  by  lot  which  was  to  make  the 
choice  if  they  could  not  otherwise  agree.  (23.)  Unless  a  distinct  legacy 
of  choice  was  given  (legatum  qpiionis)^  the  legatee  could  not  choose 
the  best  of  the  kind.  (22,  note.)  A  legatee  might  have  a  share  of  the 
inheritance  given  him  (legatarius  partiarius),  and  not  a  specific  thing, 
but  still  he  remained  in  the  position  of  a  legatee  as  towards  the  heir. 
(23,  note.) 

3.  To  whom  might  Legaciea  he  given  f — ^To  those  with  whom  the 
testator  had  testamenti  faetio,  (24.)  There  were  excluded  (a)  before 
Justinian:  deportati^  peregrini^  Laiini  Junianiy  unless  they  became 
citizens  within  a  fixed  time,  women  under  the  lex  Voeonia,  the  unmarried 
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or  childless  (to  the  extent  above  mentioned,  p.  546)  under  the  lex 
Papia ;  {b)  in  the  time  of  Justinian :  heretics,  apostates,  the  children 
of  persons  convicted  of  treason,  and  the  children  of,  and  the  parties 
to,  prohibited  marriages.  A  legacy  under  the  old  law  could  not  be 
given  to  an  uncertain  person,  as  e.g.  to  the  man  who  might  marry  the 
testator's  daughter,  unless  it  was  to  an  uncertain  member  of  a  certain 
class,  as  that  one  of  the  testator's  eognati  who  might  many  the 
testator's  daughter;  nor,  as  being  an  uncertain  person,  to  a  post- 
humous stranger.  Justinian  made  all  the  l^acies  to  uncertain  persons 
valid  (25),  and  permitted  a  posthumous  stranger  to  be  instituted  heir 
(26) ;  and  even  previously  to  Justinian  a  legacy  paid  to  an  uncertain 
person  was  not  to  be  refunded.  (25.)  A  legacy  to  the  slave  of  an  heir, 
unless  given  conditionally,  was  invalid;  but  not  so  a  legacy  to  the 
master  of  a  slave  instituted  heir,  for  he  mighC  not  be  the  master  at 
the  time  when  the  slave  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (32,  33.) 

4.  EtUes  €U  to  the  Position^  Terms,  and  Construction  of  Legacies, — A 
mistake  in  the  name  of  the  person  benefited,  or  in  the  institution  of 
an  heir,  does  not  invalidate  a  legacy,  provided  it  is  certain  who  is 
meant ;  nor  is  a  legacy  rendered  invalid  by  either  a  falsa  demonstration 
as  if  the  testator  gives  '  Stichus  my  bom  slave '  (Stichus  passes  though 
he  is  not  the  bom  slave  of  the  testator),  or  by  a  falsa  causa  or  reason 
assigned  wrongly,  as  'I  give  to  Titius,  because  he  took  care  of  my 
affairs '.  The  legacy  is  valid  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  Titius  did  take 
such  care;  but  If  the  legacy  was  conditional,  as  'I  give  to  Titius  if 
he  has  taken  care/  then,  of  course,  the  condition  must  have  been  ful- 
filled for  the  legacy  to  be  valid.  (29,  30,  31.) 

Justinian  made  it  immaterial  where  in  the  testament  a  legacy  was 
placed.  Previously,  if  it  was  placed  before  the  institution  of  the  heir» 
it  was  invalid  (34),  and  he  made  legacies  valid  which  were  to  take 
effect  after  the  death  of  the  heir  or  legatee ;  whereas  such  gifts,  except 
as  fideicommissa,  had  previously  been  invalid,  aa  even  had  legacies 
given  to  take  effect  the  day  before  the  death  of  the  heir  or  l^atee. 
(35.)  Justinian  also  made  valid  gifts  by  way  of  legacy,  or  institution 
of  heirs  (and  revocation  and  transfers  of  such  legacies)  made  pasnce 
nomine^  that  is,  when  something  given  to  one  of  the  persons  benefited 
was  to  be  given  to  another  if  the  person  originally  benefited  did  or  did 
not  do  something,  such  dealings  with  heirships  or  legacies  having 
been  previously  considered  invalid,  even  though  the  penalty  was  given 
to  the  emperor  or  a  soldier,  as  intended  to  punish  one  man  rather  than 
to  benefit  another.  (36.) 

5.  Loss,  Diminutionj  or  Increase  of  Things  given  by  way  of  Legacies, 
— The  loss  of  a  thing  given  as  a  legacy  falls  on  the  legatee,  unless  the 
loss  has  been  caused,  however  innocently,  by  the  heir,  on  whom  the 
loss  then  falls.  (16.)  If  a  female  slave  is  given  with  her  ofifspring,  the 
legatee  takes  the  offspring  though  the  mother  may  be  dead,  and  so  he 
takes  the  vicarial  slaves  under  a  legacy  of  ordinary  and  vicarial  slaves^ 
though  the  ordinary  slaves  may  have  all  died.     But  under  a  legacy  of 
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a  slaye  with  his  peadium,  or  of  land  with  its  instruments  of  use  or 
ornament^  the  legatee,  if  he  cannot  take  the  slave  or  the  land,  cannot 
take  the  pecuiium  or  the  instruments.  (17.)  Under  a  legacy  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  the  flock  will  pass,  though  reduced  to  one  sheep  or  increased 
by  young.  Under  a  legacy  of  a  house,  marble  or  pillars  subsequently 
added  by  the  testator  will  pass.  (18,  19.)  But  as  to  the  gift  of  Apeeu- 
liurrij  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  made : — If  the  gift  was  to  a  stranger, 
the  amount  of  the  pecuiium  that  passed  was  the  amount  at  the  death 
of  the  testator,  with  any  increase  arising  out  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  peevlium;  but  if  the  gift  was  to  the  slave  himself,  the  slave 
had  no  right  until  the  heir  entered  and  was  able  to  free  him ;  and  so 
for  him  the  amount  of  the  pecuiium  was  the  amount  when  the  heir 
entered.  A  gift  by  legacy  to  a  slave  of  his  pecuiium  must  be  express, 
although  if  a  man  in  his  lifetime  freed  a  slave  the  slave  kept  his  pecu- 
iium^ unless  the  emancipator  demanded  it.  (20.) 

6.  Ademption  and  Transfer  of  Legacies, — Legacies  may  be  revoked 
by  using  directly  contrary  words,  '  Whereas  I  gave  I  do  not  give,'  or 
by  any  other  words,  or  even  by  the  naked  wish  of  the  testator  becoming 
in  any  way  declared,  the  legatee  being  then  repelled  by  an  eaception  of 
dolus  malus  if  he  sued  for  the  legacy,  or  by  some  cause  having  arisen, 
e.g.  an  enmity  having  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  testator,  which 
made  it  clear  the  testator  could  not,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  have 
wished  to  benefit  him.  (Tit.  21.  pr.,  note.)  A  legacy  may  also  be 
transferred,  as  by  saying  what  I  gave  to  A  I  give  to  B,  and  then  B 
would  take  even  if  A  had  died,  and  A  would  not  take  if  B  had  died.  (1.) 

Lbx  Falcidia. — The  wide  testamentary  power  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  (uti  legassit  sum  rei,  ita  jus  esto)  and  practically  used,  so  that, 
the  inheritance  being  exhausted  by  legacies,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  the  heir  to  enter,  was  restrained  (a)  by  the  lex  Furia,  forbidding 
more  than  1000  asses  to  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  ineffectually,  because 
any  number  of  legacies  to  that  amount  might  be  given ;  (6)  by  the  lex 
VoconiOf  providing  that  no  legatee  was  to  have  more  than  each  heir 
had,  but  also  ineffectually,  as  the  number  of  legatees  was  not  limited ; 
and,  lastly  (c),  by  the  lex  Falcidia^  by  which  a  testator  was  restrained 
from  giving  away  in  legacies  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inheritance. 
A  fourth,  the  quarta  Falcidia,  must  always  remain  to  the  heirs.  (Tit. 
22.  pr.,  note.) 

If  the  testator  gave  distinct  shares  in  his  inheritance  to  different 
heirs,  .each  heir  had  a  right  to  one-fourth  of  his  share,  even  though  the 
total  thus  deducted  on  the  different  shares  exceeded  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  inheritance.  (1.) 

In  the  application  of  the  lex  Falcidia  regard  was  had  to  the  value 
of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  A  subsequent 
increase  did  not  augment,  nor  did  a  subsequent  decrease  diminish, 
the  amount  the  legatees  received.  But  if  the  estate  subsequently  fell 
in  value,  so  that  the  heir  would  get  nothing  by  entering,  the  legatees 
would  have  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  to  induce  him  to  enter.  (2.) 
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In  order  to  apply  the  lex  Falcidia,  the  testator's  debts,  his  funeral 
expenses,  and  the  price  of  the  manumission  of  slayes  Avere  first  deducted, 
and  then  the  heir  took  a  fourth  of  what  remained,  each  legatee  having 
a  proportionate  amount  deducted  from  his  legacy  if  the  testator  had 
given  more  than  three-fourths  in  legacies.  If  he  had  given  more  than 
the  value  of  the  whole  inheritance,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  excess, 
and  the  heir  received  a  fourth  of  the  actual  value.  (3.) 

The  lex  FcUeidia  did  not  apply  to  military  testaments.  (3,  note.) 
The  Novels  introduced  a  new  system.  The  heir  could  not  claim  a  fourth 
unless  he  first  had  an  inventory  made,  and  he  could  not  retain  it  at  all 
if  the  testator  forbad  its  retention,  the  legatees  and  other  persons 
interested  being  then  permitted  to  take  under  the  testament,  although 
the  heir  refused  to  enter.  (3,  note.) 

III.  FiDBicoMHisaAKii. — Fidetcommtssa,  or  requests  to  the  heir  to 
do  something  in  favour  of  some  one  else,  and  any  words  of  request 
sufficed  (Tit.  24,  3),  were  expressions  of  the  last  wishes  of  the  person 
who  made  them,  and  were  dispositions  of  the  inheritance,  or  of  parts 
of  it,  the  position  of  the  person  profiting  by  them  being  in  the  former 
case  analogous  to  that  of  an  heir,  in  the  latter  to  that  of  a  legatee. 

Either  testamentary  heirs  or  heirs  ab  inteatato  might  have^eicom- 
missa  imposed  on  them,  and  Jidekoinmissa  could  be  made  by  testament 
or  by  codicils,  or  orally.     (Tit.  23.  1,  note.) 

The  person  making  the  jideicommissum  was  termed  the  fldeicom- 
mittenSf  the  person  requested  to  perform  it  fiduciariuSf  and  the  person 
to  be  benefited  by  it  fideicommissariua,  (2,  note.) 

The  object  of  fideicommissa^  when  originally  introduced,  was  to 
benefit  persons  legally  incapable  of  taking  as  heirs  or  legatees. 
Augustus  first  gave  them  legal  validity,  by  desiring  the  consuls  to 
interfere  to  see  them  carried  out.  By  degrees  a  permanent  jurisdic- 
tion was  established  to  maintain  them,  under  a  special  magistrate, 
the  prcetor  fideicommissarius.  The  proceeding  was  always  extra  or- 
dinem.  No  action  lay  to  enforce  fideicommtsm,  but  the  magistrate  inter- 
posed if  he  thought  it  equitable  to  enforce  them.  (Tit.  23.  pr.  and  note.) 

When  first  introduced,  fideicommissa  gave  the  maker  of  them  a 
veiy  wide  range.  He  could  by  them  give  to  peregrini,  to  a  posthumous 
stranger,  to  an  uncertain  person,  to  Latini  Juniani,  and  the  whole 
inheritance  to  a  woman  prevented  by  the  lex  Vocania  from  being  insti- 
tuted as  heir ;  and  the  leges  caducarias  did  not  apply.  But  subsequently 
this  latitude  was  restricted  :  fideicommissa  in  favour  of  peregrini^  post- 
humous strangers,  and  uncertain  persons  were  declared  invalid,  and 
the  rules  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  were  made  to  apply  to  them.  A 
tutor  could  not  at  any  time  be  given  by  a  fideicommissunu  (Tit.  23. 
pr.,  note.) 

If  a  fideieommissum  was  made  by  testament,  the  t^tament  must 
duly  institute  an  heir,  or  there  would  be  no  one  to  carry  out  the  fideir 
commissum.  Originally  the  heir  sold  the  inheritance  to  the  fideicom- 
missarius,  the  former  binding  the  latter,  by  stipulation,  to  indemnify 
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him  against  all  claims  in  regard  to  the  inheritance,  and  the  latter  binding 
the  former  to  hand  everything  over  (emptce  et  vendiioi  hereditatis  stipu- 
laiiones).  {S,  note.) 

The  Sbnatuboonsultum  Trbbblliakum  protected  the  heir,  by 
enacting  that,  directly  the  heir  gave  up  the  inheritance,  all  the  actions 
for  and  against  the  inheritance  should  at  once  pass  to  the  fldncommig- 
tarius  in  the  shape  of  actiones  utiles  and  the  heir  be  allowed  to  protect 
himself  against  all  actions  by  an  exception  restitutas  Tiereditatis.  (4.) 

SuNATuacoKBULTUM  Pbgasianum. — But,  though  the  heir  was  thus 
protected,  there  was  no  inducement  to  him  to  enter  on  the  inheritance. 
Accordingly  the  aenaiuscansultum  Fegasianum  was  passed,  which  per- 
mitted the  heir  to  retain  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance  against  ^etcom- 
mismrii  as  against  legatees.  The  fideicominismriuSf  who  had  been 
placed  by  the  senahtscoruultum  Trehdlianum  in  the  position  of  an  heir, 
was  now  placed  in  the  position  of  a  legatee,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly, 
of  a  Ugatarius  partiarius,  that  is,  of  a  legatee  who  had  a  legacy,  not  of 
a  thing,  but  of  a  share  in  the  inheritance.  When  legacies  of  a  share 
were  given,  actions  belonging  to  the  inheritance  were  brought  by,  and 
against,  the  heir,  but  the  heir  stipulated  that  the  legatee  should  con- 
tribute to  all  outgoings  in  proportion  to  his  share,  and  bound  himself  to 
pay  what  was  due  to  the  legatee  for  his  share.  Similar  stipulations  were, 
subsequently  to  the  senatusconsidtum  Pegaaianum,  made  between  the 
heir  and  the  fideicommismrius  {stipulaiiones  partis  et  pro  parte),  (5.) 

The  senatusconsultum  Trehellianum  was,  however,  still  in  force,  for 
it  operated  (a)  if  the  Jideicommiasa  did  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
inheritance,  and  {b)  if  the  heir  refused  to  enter  in  spite  of  being  sure 
of  his  fourth  under  the  senaiuscomiUtum  Pegastanum,  the  praetor  made 
him  enter,  and  then  all  the  actions  were  transferred  to,«or  against,  the 
fideicommissarms,  and  he  was  in  the  position  in  which  he  would  have 
been  if  the  heir  had  entered  under  the  senatusconaultum  Trebelli- 
anum.  (6.) 

Justinian  united  the  two  senatvsconmdta,  retaining  the  n:\me  of  the 
senatusconatdtum  Trehellianum,  The  heir  was  to  retain  his  fourth,  as, 
under  the  senaiuaconsidtum  Pegasianum  ;  but  actions  were  to  be  brought 
by  or  against  the  heir,  or  the  fideicommissaritu^  according  to  their 
shares,  as  under  the  senatuscaneultum  Trebellianumf  so  that  the  fidei- 
commissariuit  was,  as  to  his  share,  in  loco  Jieredia,  If  the  heir  would 
not  enter,  he  was  compelled  to  do  so,  being  protected  against  all  loss, 
as  under  the  aenattisconaulium  Pegasianum,  The  heir  could,  under 
Justinian,  but  could  not  previously,  redemand  the  fourth  if  he  had 
paid  it  over.  (7.) 

If  the  heir  had  a  specific  thing  given  him  to  retain,  equal  in  value 
to,  or  greater  in  value  than,  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance,  he  retained  it 
as  if  he  had  had  a  specific  legacy  of  the  thing,  and  all  actions  as  to 
the  whole  inheritance  passed  to,  or  against,  the  fideicommissarius.  If 
the  specific  thing  to  be  retained  by  the  heir  was  less  in  value  than  a 
fourth,  then  the  heir  retained  also  enough  to  make  up  the  fourth, 
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and  the  actions  for  and  against  passed  to  the  heir,  as  to  the  share  re- 
tained to  make  up  the  difference.  (9.) 

A  fideieotnmisianua  might  himself  be  turned  into  a  fidudariui^ 
and  be  requested  to  give  up  to  another  all,  or  a  part,  of  what  he 
reoeiyed ;  and  he  was  not  allowed,  like  the  heir,  to  retain  a  fourth.  (11.) 

FideieammisM  might  also  be  imposed  bj  a  person  about  to  die  on 
his  heredes  ab  irttestcUo  (10),  either  bj  a  written  or  oral  declaration. 
If,  under  Justinian,  such  an  oral  declaration  was  made  of  his  wishes  to 
the  heir,  before  five  witnesses,  the  proof  was  sufficient.  But  if  it  was 
alleged  to  haye  been  made  before  less  than  fiye  witnesses,  or  before 
none  at  all,  the  Jidticommissamtw,  having  preyiouslj  sworn  to  his  own 
good  faith,  might  call  on  the  heir  to  deny,  on  his  oath,  that  thefidei- 
commtsm/n  had  been  made  as  alleged.  (12.) 

Fideicomm%$9a  of  particular  tkingn. — An  heir  or  a  legatee  might 
be  charged  by  9^  fideieommistum  to  give  up  a  particular  thing  specified 
by  the  testator  (Tit.  24.  pr.),  and  even  a  particular  thing  belonging  to 
another  person,  the  fiduciarivs  being  thus  obliged,  if  he  could,  to  buy 
it  for  the  Jideicommissarius,  or,  if  he  could  not  buy  it,  to  give  its  value 
to  the  fideicammisaarius,  (1.)  Freedom,  too,  might  be  given  to  the 
slave  of  another  person  by  a  fideieommissumy  and,  if  the  fiduciariuB 
Qould  not  at  once  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  he  must  wait  to 
see  if  any  opportunity  of  doing  so  might  arise.  The  slave  so  enfran- 
chised was  the  freedman  of  the  ftdeicofnmissarius^  whereas  slaves  who 
received  their  freedom  directly  by  testament  (and  only  those  who  were 
slaves  of  the  testator,  both  at  the  time  of  his  making  the  testament 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  could  so  receive  their  freedom)  were  the 
freedmen  of  the  dead  man,  and  hence  were  called  ordnu  (2.) 

CoDioiiA-^Codicilli,  or  small  tablets  containing  memoranda  ad- 
dressed to  the  heir,  were  held  to  create  binding  fideicommissa  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  on  the  authority  of  Trebatius  and  Labeo.  (Tit.  25. 
pr.)  If  there  was  no  testament,  they  were  binding  on  the  hercM  ah 
intestato,  (2.)  If  there  was  a  testament,  then  being  considered  as 
.  attached  to  the  testament,  they  failed  if  it  failed,  but  a  testator  could, 
by  inserting  in  his  testament  an  express  clause  to  that  effect  (clausula 
codicillarU),  provide  that  his  testament  should,  if  invalid  as  a  testa- 
ment, be  valid  as  a  codicil.  (Tit.  25.  pr.,  note.)  If  the  codicils  wer« 
made  before  the  testament,  and  not  confirmed  by  it,  they  were  bind- 
ing, unless  a  contrary  intention  appeared  in  the  testament.  If  made 
after  the  testament  and  not  confirmed  by  anticipation  in  it,  they  were 
binding  as  creating  fldeieommisaa ;  but  by  codicils  made  before  or 
after  the  testament,  and  confirmed  by  it,  not  only  fideieommiasa  could 
be  created,  but  legacies  given  or  a  tutor  appointed.  (1,  note.) 

No  form  was  necessary  for  codicils.  The  joint  effect  of  enactments 
of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  was  that  they  were  to  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses,  who  were  to  subscribe  them.  If  they  were 
not  so  made,  the  fideicanimistarius  might,  having  sworn  to  his  own 
^ood  faith,  call  on  the  heir  to  deny  them  on  oath.  (3,  note.) 
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BOOK  III 

INTB8TATB   SU0CB8SION. 

Wb  now  oome  to  the  second  mode  of  acquiring  universUcUes  reruns 
that  is,  intestate  succession.  In  this  there  were  three  ranks : — 1,  sui 
heredea;  2,  agtiati;  3,  in  substitution  for  the  gentiles  of  the  old  law, 
eogncdi. 

I.  Sui  Hxrxdbs. — When  a  person  died  intestate,  which  might 
happen  in  five  ways, — ^by  (a)  his  having  made  no  testament,  (&)  his 
testament  not  being  legally  valid,  (c)  its  being  revoked,  or  (eQ  made 
useless  by  change  of  status,  or  (e)  no  heir  entering  under  it, — ^the  in- 
heritance passed,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  sui  heredes  (Tit.  1.  pr.,  1),  i.e.  the  children,  natural,  adoptive, 
or  made  legitimate,  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (2),  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  at  the  time  when  it  is  estab- 
lished  that  he  died  intestate  (7);  a  grandson,  however,  the  son  of  a 
deceased  son,  both  conceived  and  bom  after  the  grandfather's  death,  but 
before  the  fact  of  intestacy  becoming  established,  not  ranking  as  a  suus 
hereSy  as  not  having  been  connected  with  the  deceased  while  alive  by  any 
tie  of  relationship.  (8.)  A  child,  however,  might  become  a  suus  heres, 
though  not  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if 
he  was  a  captive,  and,  returning  subsequently  to  his  father's  death, 
was  made  a  suus  heres  by  postliminy.  (4.)  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  child,  though  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death, 
might  not  be  a  suus  heres ;  for  the  deceased  might  be  adjudged,  even 
after  his  death,  to  have  been  guilty  of  perduellio  (treason),  and  then, 
as  the  ftscus  took  his  estate,  there  could  be  no  suus  heres,  (5.)  Sui 
heredes  were,  under  the  old  law,  obliged  to  take  the  inheritance  (neees- 
sarii),  and,  as  they  could  take  it  without  their  knowledge  or  assent, 
the  sanction  of  a  tutor  of  a  pupil,  or  of  the  curator  of  an  insane 
persoui  was  not  required,  but  the  preetor  gave  sui  heredes  the  heneficium 
abstinendif  and  enforced  against  them  as  against  all  heredes  ah  intes- 
tato,  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  the  heneficium 
separaiionis.  All  children,  of  both  sexes,  took  equally;  more  remote 
descendants /T^  «^t77>^«.  (6.) 

The  prsetor,  by  giving  the  possessio  bonorum  unde  liberi,  placed  in 
the  rank  of  sui  heredes  (a)  emancipated  children  (9) ;  (b)  if  the  eman- 
cipated father  was  dead,  grandchildren  conceived  after  his  emancipation 
(9,  note) ;  (e)  if  the  de  cujus  was  an  emancipated  son,  his  unemanci- 
pated  children  conceived  before  the  emancipation ;  emancipated  children 
bringing  into  the  inheritance  their  property,  and  married  daughters 
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their  dowry  (9,  note);  (r7)  8ui  heredes  reetitati  in  integrum  after  a 
capitis  deminutio.  (9,  note.)  The  praetor  also  preserved  in  their  rank 
of  6ui  heredes  those  who  were  improperly  disinherited.  (12.)  Those 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sui  heredes  had  the  option  of  taking  or  refusing 
the  inheritance  within  a  given  time.  (Tit.  1.  pr.,  note.) 

Children  given  in  adoption,  or  emancipated,  and  then  giving  them- 
selves in  arrogation,  were,  if  emancipated  by  the  adoptive  father  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  natural  father,  allowed  by  the  preetor  to  rank  among 
his  8ui  heredes^  but  had  no  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  the  adoptive 
father.  If  emancipated  by  the  adoptive  father  after  the  death  of  the 
natural  father,  they  had  no  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  the  adoptive 
father,  and  only  that  of  cognati  on  that  of  the  natural  father.  (10,  11, 
13.)  Under  Justinian  the  adopted  son  always,  unless  adopted  by  an 
ascendant,  remained  in  the  family  of  the  natural  father,  and  succeeded 
as  a  8fm8  heres  to  his  adoptive  father,  if  intestate,  but  had  no  claim  to 
be  benefited  by  his  adoptive  father's  testament.  (14.) 

A  constitution  of  Theodosius  permitted  the  children  and  descend- 
ants of  deceased  daughters  to  succeed  to  the  portion  their  mothers 
would  have  received  as  sui  heredes^  giving  up  one-third  of  it  to 
other  8ui  heredes^  if  there  were  any,  and,  if  not,  one-fourth  to  the 
agnati.  (15.) 

Under  Justinian  these  persons  succeeded  to  the  whole  share  of  the 
deceased  daughter,  without  any  deduction.  (16.) 

II.  AoNATi. — When  there  was  no  suvs  heres  or  any  one  called  to 
rank  with  sui  heredes^  or  none  who  entered  on  the  inheritance,  then 
the  inheritance  passed  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  nearest 
agnatif  i.e.  those  related  to  the  de  cujus  through  males  by  birth  or 
adoption  (Tit.  2.  pr.,  1,  2);  by  nearest  being  meant  nearest  at  the 
time  when  the  fact  of  intestacy  was  established.  (6.)  If  the  nearest 
agnail^  did  not  enter,  or  if  there  were  more  than  one  in  the  same 
degree,  then  if  none  of  the  nearest  agnati  (5)  entered,  the  inheritance 
passed,  not  to  more  remote  agnatic  but  at  once  to  the  cognati  or  blood 
relations,  among  whom  the  more  remote  agnati  were  included  by  the 
pnetors.  (7.)  For  there  was  no  devolution  among  agnati,  just  as  there 
was  none  among  those  called  to  rank  with  sui  heredes.  Justinian 
altered  this,  and  permitted  devolution  among  agnati,  (7.) 

There  are  four  special  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  law  of  agnatic  succession. 

1.  The  Position  of  Females, — The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  placed 
males  and  females  descended  through  males  on  an  equality.  The 
media  jurisprudential  i.e.  the  opinions  of  the  jurisprudents,  excluded 
altogether  females  descended  through  males  except  sisters  so  descended 
(consanguinecB),  The  preetors  allowed  those  excluded  to  come  in  as 
cognates,  Justinian  restored  them  to  the  place  they  held  as  agiuxtcs 
under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (3.) 

2.  The  Position  of  Emancipated  and  Uterine  Brothers  and  Sisters 
and  their  Children, — Under  the  old  law  such  persons  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  agnatic  succession.  They  were  introduced  into  it  under 
the  later  empire.  Anastasius  gave  the  rights  of  agnation  to  emanci- 
pated brothers  and  sisters,  one-fourth  of  what  they  would  have  received 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  family  being  deducted.  Their  children 
remained  cognaii.  Justinian  gave  the  rights  of  agnation  to  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children ;  and  subsequently  admitted  aa 
agnati  emancipated  brothers  and  sisters,  without  deduction  of  a  fourth, 
and  their  children.  (4,  note.) 

3.  The  Position  of  the  Ascendants, — The  ascendant  had  under  the 
old  law  no  place  in  the  agnatic  succession,  as  he  would  take  by  virtue 
of  his  patria  potestas,  unless  the  deceased  descendant  had  been  emanci- 
pated. If  emancipation  had  taken  place  with  an  understanding  that 
the  nominal  emancipator  should  take  everything  he  got  as  patron  in 
trust  for  the  emancipating  ascendant  (and,  under  Justinian,  every 
emancipation  was  taken  to  be  made  on  these  terms),  then  this  ascend- 
ant took  as  patron  in  default  of  sui  heredes,  but  Justinian  placed  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  de  cujvs  before  him.  (8,  note.) 

Under  the  later  empire  the  goods  coming  from  his  mother  to  the- 
de  cujus  passed  (a)  to  his  children  and  other  descendants,  {h)  then  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  {c)  to  his  father  in  preference  to  his  grand- 
father. This  too,  under  Justinian,  was  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
pecvlium  of  a  deceased  son,  except  that  here  the  rights  given  by  the 
patria  potestas  were  so  far  preserved  that  the  father  took  after,  not 
before,  the  grandfather.  (8,  note.) 

4.  TJie  reciprocal  Sticcession  of  Mothers  and  Children, —  The 
mother  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  her  children  by  the  senatusconsultum 
TertuUianuniy  and  children  to  their  mother  by  the  senatusconstdtum 
Orphitianum.  (A  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  law  under  this  head 
is  given  under  Tit.  iv.  4.) 

III.  CoGNATi. — After  the  sui  heredes  and  the  agnati  came,  in  tho 
old  law,  the  gentiles^  or  members  of  the  same  gens.  But  the  succes- 
sion of  the  gentiles  became  obsolete,  and  the  prsetor  substituted  the 
cognatiy  that  is,  persons  bound  together  by  blood  relationship.  (Tit.  5.) 
The  cognati  included  those  who  had  undergone  a  minima  capitis 
demintdio  (1),  i.e.  emancipated  children,  and  children  in  an  adoptive- 
family  (3),  collaterals  by  the  female  line  (2),  and  children  born  of  the 
same  mother,  but  of  an  uncertain  father.  (4.)  Later  legislation,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  first  four  Titles  of  the  Book,  took  many  persons 
out  of  the  rank  {ordo)  of  cognati,  and  made  them  rank  with  sui  heredes^ 
or  agnati.  (1.)  There  was  no  limit  to  the  remoteness  in  which  agna- 
tion was  recognised,  but  the  preetor  only  gave  the  possessio  honorum 
unde  cognati  to  blood  relations  within  the  sixth  degree,  or,  in  the  one 
case  of  children  of  a  second  cousin,  to  those  in  the  seventh  degree.  (5.)> 
The  degrees  of  relationship  of  ascendants  and  descendants  are  calcu- 
lated by  the  stages  of  ascent  or  descent.  There  is  a  stage  to  the 
father  or  the  child,  a  second  to  the  grandfather  or  the  grandson.  Tho 
degrees  of  collateral  relationship  are  calculated  by  going  up  to  and 
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down  from  a  common  anoestor,  and  adding  up  the  total  number  of 
stages.  (Tit.  6.  pr.)  Justinian,  altering  the  old  law,  so  far  recognised 
ties  of  cognation  among  slayes,  that  in  the  case  of  the  parents  and  the 
children  being  enfranchised,  they  had  reciprocal  rights  of  succession, 
and  the  children  were  in  the  position  of  children  bom  in  a  regular 
marriage.  (10.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  among  persons  of 
the  same  natural  degree  {gradwi)  of  relationship,  those  are  preferred 
who  belong  to  a  higher  rank  {cnrdo),  i.e.  who  are,  or  rank  with,  sui 
heredes  or  agnoH.  (11,  12.) 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  intestate  succession,  we  haye  to 
notice  two  subsidiary  points  connected  with  it:  (1)  the  succession 
(modified  by  the  assignation)  of  freedmen,  and  (2)  the  machinery  by 
which  the  praetor  modified  intestate  succession,  banorum  posmssio. 

1.  (a.)  Suogbbsiok  of  Frbbdmxn. — Under  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  the  nd  heredes  of  the  freedman,  including  adopted  children 
and  a  wife  passing  in  manum,  excluded  the  patron,  who,  and  whose 
children,  succeeded  only  if  there  were  no  sui  heredes^  and  the  freed- 
man  might  make  what  testament  he  pleased  and  exclude  the  patron. 
A  freedwoman,  however,  being  in  the  patron's  hUelay  could  only  make 
a  testament  with  her  patron's  consent,  and  as  she  could  have  no  mi 
heredes  he  necessarily  succeeded  to  her  if  she  died  intestate.  (Tit.  7.  pr.) 
Under  the  praetorian  system,  the  pnetor  thinking  it  hard  that  the 
patron  should  be  excluded  by  adoptive  sui  heredes,  or  a  wife  married 
in  manum^  gave  the  patron  possession  of  half  the  goods,  whether  the 
freedman  died  testate  or  intestate;  the  patron  being  still  excluded 
altogether  by  natural  children,  although  they  had  passed  out  of  the 
freedman's  family,  unless  they  were  properly  disinherited.  This 
change,  however,  did  not  apply  in  favour  of  a  patrona  or  the  daughter 
of  a  patronus ;  but  by  the  Ux  Papia  Pappcea^  women  having  the  jus 
liherorum  were  placed  on  a  level  with  men  in  this  respect  (1.)  The 
lex  Papia  Poppcea  also  introduced  a  change  in  favour  of  patrons.  If 
a  freedman  left  a  fortune  of  100,000  sesterces,  and  fewer  than  three 
children,  the  patron  took  a  virile  part  (i.e.  half  if  there  was  one  child, 
and  a  third  if  there  were  two)  of  the  inheritance,  whether  the  freed- 
man died  testate  or  intestate.  (2.)  Justinian  did  away  with  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  palrorui  and  the  patronus,  and  between  the  liberta 
and  the  libertus,  and  regulated  the  succession  of  freed  persons  as 
follows : — First  came  the  children  of  the  freedman  (to  speak  only  of  a 
man),  whether  in  his  power  or  not,  or  even  if  bom  before  he  was  en* 
franchised.  Then,  if  he  had  no  children,  came  the  patron  and  his 
descendants;  in  default  of  these  the  collaterals  of  the  patron  to  the 
fifth  degree.  If  the  freedman  had  children,  he  could  make  any  testa- 
ment he  pleased ;  if  he  had  not,  he  could  only  make  what  testament 
he  pleased  if  his  fortune  was  less  than  100  aurei;  if  it  was  more,  he 
must  leave  one-third  to  the  patron.  (3.)  By  a  clumge,  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  Institutes,  Justinian,  in  case  the  freedman  left  no 
children,  preferred  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
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of  the  deceased  to  the  patron.  While,  before  Justinian,  there  were 
still  Laiini  Juniani^  their  goods  were  treated  as  a  peevliwn,  which 
passed  in  all  oases  on  their  death  to  the  manumittor,  who  could  deal 
with  it  by  testament  as  he  pleased ;  but  by  the  saicUusconaultum  Lar- 
gianum  the  children  of  the  patron,  unless  duly  disinherited,  were  pre- 
ferred to  extranei  heredes  ;  and  by  an  edict  of  Trajan,  if  a  slave,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patron,  was  made  a  Roman 
citisen  by  imperial  rescript,  he  was  considered,  indeed,  during  his  life  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  at  the  moment  of  death  became  a  Laiinus,  and  the 
rights  of  the  patron  were  restored.  (4.) 

(b.)  Assignation  of  Frbbdmbn. — A  patron  having  two  or  more 
children  in  his  power  (Tit.  8.  2)  might  instead  of  allowing  the  goods  of 
a  freedman  to  go  equally  to  all  the  patron's  children  in  the  same  degree 
as  they  otherwise  would  do  (Tit.  8.  pr.),  assign,  by  or  without  a  testar 
ment,  and  in  any  terms  (3),  to  any  person  in  his  pow^er  (2),  a  freed 
man  or  woman,  so  that  after  the  death  of  the  parent  the  person  to  whom 
the  freed  person  is  assigned  is  alone  considered  the  patron,  and  excludes 
all  other  children.  (Tit.  8.  pr.)  But  if  the  assignee  died  or  was  emanci- 
pated (2),  the  force  of  the  assignment  was  at  an  end. 

11.  BoNORtTM  PoflSBSSiONES. — ^Thc  prsetor  placed  the  person  best 
entitled  in  possession  of  the  hereditas,  in  case  the  possession  was  dis- 
puted, and  then  in  process  of  time  regulated  this  admission  as  he 
thought  best  to  amend,  to  correct,  or  to  supplement,  the  civil  law  (Tit. 
9.  1) ;  and  usucapion  ripened  into  ownership  the  possession  he  gave. 
The  possessor  was  ordinarily  protected  by  the  interdict  qttorum  bonorum  ; 
and  to  obtain  this  protection,  the  heir  who  had  under  the  civil  law  an 
Indisputable  title  often  demanded  the  bonorum  posaessio;  the  prsetor 
generally  acting  under  his  executive  authority  and  giving  possession 
according  to  his  edict  {jpos9emo  edictalis)^  and  sometimes  giving  a  spe- 
cial possession  {jpoasessio  decretcdis)  after  hearing  the  parties,  and  then 
sometimes  only  giving  an  interdict  forbidding  violent  eviction.  (1,  note.) 

The  various  kinds  of  possession  of  goods  are  divided  according  as 
there  was,  or  was  not  a  testament;  out  of  ten  kinds  known  before 
Justinian,  two  referred  to  testate,  and  eight  to  intestate  succession. 

To  tedcUe  succemon  belonged  (a)  potsessio  contra  tabulcUy  given  to 
children  passed  over ;  (b)  poasessio  secundum  tabuku,  given  (but  only 
after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  poesemo  contra  tabulaa  was  not 
due)  when  the  heir,  under  a  duly  made  and  valid  will,  wished  for 
protection  of  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum,  when  the  prsBtor  wished  to 
uphold  a  testament  defectively  made,  or  in  other  cases,  as  that  of  the 
institution  of  a  posthumous  stranger,  or  of  an  heir  under  an  unfulfilled 
condition. 

To  intestate  succemon  belonged  eight,  four  relating  to  the  succession 
of  freemen,  four  to  that  of  freedmen.  A  summary  is  given  of  these 
eight  kinds  of  possession  under  Tit.  9.  3.  If  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
possession  could  be  given,  the  cerarvum,  or,  later,  the  JUcue  took  the 
goods.  (3.) 
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Out  of  the  ten  kinds  of  possession  just  mentioned,  Justinian  sup- 
pressed four  of  those  relating  to  intestate  succession,  yiz.  the  unde 
decern  personce,  suppressed  because  under  his  system  parents  were 
themselves  the  manumittors  of  their  children  (4);  the  turn  quern  ex 
familia,  the  unde  Hheri  patroni  patronceque  et  parentes  eorum  (5),  and 
the  unde  cogncUi  mamimissoris  (6),  rendered  obsolete  by  his  system, 
and  regulating  the  rights  of  patronage.  He,  however,  retained  a  kind 
of  possession,  known  to  the  previous  law,  though  not  reckoned  in  the 
ten  ordinary  kinds ;  that,  namely,  turn  quibus  ex  legibue^  when 
possession  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  direct  enactment,  as,  e.g.,  when 
the  patron  shared  with  the  children  of  the  libertua  under  the  lex  Papia 
Poppcea.  (7.) 

Possession  of  goods  had  to  be  demanded  by  parents  and  children 
within  a  year,  and  by  all  others  within  a  hundred  days  of  the  time  of 
their  knowing  of  their  rights  (8),  dies  utiles  alone  being  counted.  (9.) 
If  not  demanded,  then  the  rights  of  possession  of  the  person  not 
demanding  at  the  time  fixed,  or  refusing  it,  passed  to  those  in  the  same 
degree,  and  if  there  were  none,  then  to  those  in  the  next  degree.  (9.) 
Demand  was  made  before  a  magistrate,  and  special  terms  of  demand, 
da  mihi  hanc  possessionem,  were  necessary,  until  Constantins  permitted 
any  terms  to  be  used,  and  Justinian  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  an 
application  to  a  magistrate.  If  a  person  having,  as  civil  heir,  right  to 
demand  possession,  did  not  demand  it,  accepting  the  inheritance  under 
his  civil  right,  and  the  next  in  the  order  of  prcetorian  succession  did, 
after  the  delay  had  expired,  demand  possession,  it  was  given  him,  but 
only  sine  re  as  opposed  to  cum  re :  he  got  the  technical  possession  but 
not  an  interest  in  the  goods  conclusive  against  the  heir.  (10.) 

Systbm  op  thb  Novsi^. — In  the  years  543  and  547,  by  the  118th 
and  127th  Novels,  Justinian  introduced  a  totally  new  scheme  of  intes- 
tate succession,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  under  Tit.  9.  10. 

Other  Modes  of  aoquirimo  a  Univebsitas  Rbruh. 

We  now  pass  to  the  four  remaining  modes  by  which  a  universitcu 
rerum  was  acquired,  in  addition  to  testamentary  and  intestate  succes- 
sion. 

i.  Arrogation. — The  first  is  arrogation,  which  is  specially  men- 
tioned as  forming  part  of  the  customary  law.  (Tit.  10.  pr.)  By  arrogation 
all  the  property  and  all  the  debts  due  to  the  arrogated  passed  to  the  arro- 
gator,  except  only  those  things  which  were  extinguished  by  the  capitis 
deminutio  which  arrogation  involved,  such  as  the  rights  of  agnation, 
and  the  services  which  a  freedman  boimd  himself  by  oath,  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom,  to  pay  to  the  patron,  and  which,  being  personal  to  the 
patron,  were  extinguished  if  the  patron  was  arrogated.  (1.)  The  arro* 
gator  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  arrogated,  just  as  a  pater- 
familias  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  son  ;  but  the  property  of 
the  arrogated  was  made  answerable,  the  preetor,  by  a  sort  of  restitutio  in 
integrum,  allowing  the  creditors  to  proceed  against  the  arrogated  as  if 
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the  armgation  had  not  taken  place,  and  unless  the  arrogator  satisfied 
them  the  preetor  gave  them  possession  of  the  goods,  and  allowed  them 
to  be  sold.  (3.)  Under  Justinian's  legislation,  if  any  property  was 
acquired  by  the  aqpogated  from  any  source  except  the  arrogator,  the 
usufruct  only  went  to  the  arrogator,  and  if  the  arrogator  died,  the 
property  in  it  passed  to  the  children,  and,  if  none,  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  deceased,  and  only  in  default  of  them  to  the  arrogator.  (2.) 
What  is  said  of  arrogation  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  a  universitas  rerum 
is  true  of  the  conventio  in  manum  of  a  wife  under  the  old  law.  (1, 
note.) 

ii.  BoNORUM  Addictio. — The  mode  next  noticed  of  acquiring  a 
univerntas  rerum  is  the  hcmorum  addictio^  introduced  by  a  constitution 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Tit.  11.  pr.)  If  a  testator  (even  by  codicils)  gave 
liberty  to  any  slaves,  then,  after  the  inheritance  had  been  successively 
(4)  rejected  by  the  heredes  ex  testamento,  the  heredes  ab  intestato,  and 
the  fiscus,  any  of  these  slaves,  or,  under  a  constitution  of  Gordian, 
any  one  else  (1,  note),  might  apply  to  have  the  goods  given  over  to 
him  (bonorum  addictio),  on  his  undertaking  to  satisfy  the  creditors  in 
full,  the  application  being  entertained  both  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  to 
spare  the  deceased  the  disgrace  of  a  sale  of  his  goods.  (2.)  The  slaves 
enfranchised  by  the  testament  were,  when  manumitted,  the  freedmen 
of  the  deceased  {orcini),  unless  there  was  only  a  fiduciary  direction  to 
manumit  them,  or  the  slaves  had  agreed  to  be  the  freedmen  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  addictio  was  made.  The  constitution  further 
directed  that  even  when,  in  such  a  case,  the  Jiscus  accepted,  the  direc- 
tions as  to  liberty  should  be  carried  out.  (1.)  If  a  person  while  under 
twenty-five  years  did  not  accept  as  herea  ab  intestato  an  inheritance, 
and  liberty  was  acquired  by  the  addictio  bonorum,  then,  although  when 
he  was  twenty-five  he  might  be  restitutus  in  integrum  and  accept,  yet 
the  liberty  once  given  could  not  be  taken  away.  (5.)  Justinian  ex- 
tended the  addictio  to  cases  where  freedom  was  given  not  by  testament 
but  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa  (6),  and  also  provided  that  the  addictio 
might  be  made  after  a  sale  by  the  creditors  had  taken  place,  if  the 
application  was  made  within  a  year  from  the  sale,  which  was  then 
rescinded ;  and  that  a  composition  accepted  by  the  creditors,  or  only 
enfranchisement  of  some  of  the  slaves  directed  to  be  enfranchised, 
should  be  accepted,  if  necessary,  as  satisfactory;  and  that  if  those 
entitled  to  apply  for  an  addictio  did  not  all  apply  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  applicant  should  have  the  possession.  (7,  note.) 

iii.  Bonorum  Vbnditio. — The  mode  next  noticed  of  acquiring  a 
universitas  rerum  is  the  bonorum  venditio,  one  of  the  praetorian  modes 
of  execution  by  which  a  transfer  of  the  entire  property  of  a  debtor  was 
made  to  the  person  who,  in  consideration  of  receiving  it,  would  pay 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  creditor's  claims.  A  summary  of  the 
mode  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  this  process  was 
carried  out,  is  given  under  Tit.  12.  pr.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  this 
process  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  being  handed 
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over  to  the  creditors,  were  sold  by  them  separately  as  occasion  might 
offer  (bonorum  didraciio). 

iv.     FORFBITURB     TTNDBR      THK     SkNATUBOONSULTUM      ClAUDIANUM. — 

A  univerntas  rerum  was  acquired  under  the  genatuseonsultum  Clau- 
dianum,  when  a  free  woman  was  denounced  three  limes  by  the  master 
of  a  slaye  as  having  formed  a  disgraceful  connection  with  the  slave.  A 
magisterial  decree  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  an  anetUa^  and  she 
and  her  property  passed  to  the  owner  of  the  slave.  If  it  was  a  freed- 
woman  who  formed  such  a  connection^  she  became  again  the  slave  of 
her  patron,  unless  he  had  assented  to  her  conduct,  in  which  case  she 
became  the  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  slave  with  whom  she  had  dis- 
graced herself.  Justinian  abolished  all  this  as  unworthy  of  his  empire. 
(Tit.  12.  1.) 

Obligations. 

We  now  pass  to  obligations.  A  summary  is  given  in  the  text, 
under  Tit.  13.  2,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  obligation,  and  of  the  main 
features  of  Roman  law  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  obligations,  con- 
tracts, cidpa,  interest,  and  the  actions  attached  to  obligations. 

Of  the  ten  recognised  heads  of  contracts,  the  first  noticed  are  those 
made  re. 

CoNTRAOTB  Rb. — There  were  four  kinds  of  contracts  made  re, 
i.e.  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing:  mutuum,  commodaium,  depotiium, 
pignus.  In  mutuum  the  receiver  became  the  owner,  in  pignus  he 
became  the  possessor,  in  eommodatum  and  depositum  he  became  in 
possessions  of  the  thing  delivered.  (Tit.  14.  pr.) 

M^utuum, — Here  the  deliverer  of  the  thing  makes  over  the  thing  as 
the  property  of  the  recipient,  who  by  receiving  it  binds  himself  to  return 
an  exact  equivalent  in  genere,  and  who,  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  can  be 
sued  by  a  oondictio  eerti  (1),  although  the  thing  handed  over  to  him 
may  have  perished  through  mere  accident.  (2.) 

Commodatum, — Here  the  deliverer  gratuitously  puts  the  recipient 
in  possession  of  a  thing  which  the  recipient  wishes  to  make  use  of.  As 
it  is  the  recipient  who  benefits  by  the  contract,  he  has  to  take  the  care 
of  it  which  a  bonus  paterfamilias  exercises,  and  not  merely  the  care 
he  takes  of  his  own  property ;  but  he  is  not  answerable  if  the  thing  is 
lost  through  causes  wholly  beyond  his  control.  He  can,  when  the 
term  for  which  the  thing  was  lent  has  expired,  be  made  to  restore  this 
identical  thing  or  its  value  by  the  actio  eommodati  direeta,  having  in 
turn  an  actio  eommodati  eontraria  (both  actions  being  bonoB  ftdet)  for 
any  extraordinary  expenses  or  for  losses  through  the  foult  of  the 
deliverer.  (2.) 

Depositum, — Here  the  deliverer  for  his  own  benefit  puts  the  reci- 
pient (who  receives  gratuitously)  in  possession  of  a  thing  which  the 
deliverer  wishes  to  have  kept  for  him.  The  recipient,  as  he  is  con- 
ferring a  benefit,  is  answerable  not  for  carelessness,  but  only  for  negli- 
gence so  great  as  to  amount  to  fraud.     When,  however,  the  deposit 
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vrais  made  in  circumstances  of  sudden  calamity,  as  fire  or  shipwreck, 
the  recipient  had  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  thing  if  he  denied  that 
he  had  received  .it.  The  identical  thing  can  be  reclaimed  at  any  time 
by  the  deliverer,  and  must  not  be  made  use  of  by  the  recipient.  The 
deliverer  had  the  actio  deposUi  directa  for  the  restitution  of  the  thing, 
and  the  recipient  the  actio  depositi  contraria  (both  actions  being  honm 
fid&i)  for  all  expenses  incurred  and  losses  sustained  through  the  fault 
of  the  deliverer.  (3.) 

Fignus, — Here  the  deliverer,  the  debtor,  puts  the  recipient,  the 
creditor,  in  possession  of  the  thing;  but  the  creditor  cannot  make  use 
of  it,  and  although  he  may  apply  the  fruits  in  reduction  of  principal, 
he  cannot  take  them  except  by  special  agreement  for  interest.  The 
creditor  was  bound  to  use  the  diligence  of  a  bonus  paierfamiliaa^  but 
he  was  not  liable  for  loss  by  accident.  The  creditor  was  compelled  by 
the  actio  pigneraticia  directa  to  restore  the  thing  when  his  claim  was 
settled,  and  could  bring  the  actio  pigneraticia  contraria  (both  actions 
being  bonce  Jidei)  to  recoup  himself  for  expenses  and  for  losses  caused 
by  the  debtor.  (4.) 

Contracts  madk  Verbis. — There  were  two  forms  of  contract 
made  verbis,  besides  stipulations,  known  to  the  old  law,  but  obsolete  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  the  dictio  dotis  and  the  jurcUa  promissio  liberti 
(Tit.  15.  pr.,  note);  but  it  is  only  of  stipulations  that  any  notice  need  be 
taken.  t 

Stipulations. — Stipulations  were  a  form  of  unilateral  contract, 
in  which  the  stipulator  or  questioner  asked  the  promissor  whether  he 
would  enter  into  the  engagement  proposed,  and  on  the  promissor  reply- 
ing that  he  would,  the  contract  was  complete.  Originally  the  peculiar 
words,  spoiidesne,  spandeo,  could  only  be  used  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
in  later  times  no  special  form  of  words  was  necessary  as  long  as  there 
was  a  question  and  an  answer.  (1.) 

A  stipulation  may  be  made  simply  (pure),  or  may  be  modified, 
either  with  reference  to  a  term  (in  diem)^  or  by  being  subjected  to  a 
condition.  (2.) 

When  a  stipulation  is  made  in  diem,  as  to  give  on  a  future  day 
named,  the  interest  in  the  stipulation  is  at  once  fixed  (cessit  dies) ;  and 
if  the  promissor  pays  before  the  day  named,  he  cannot  get  his  money 
back;  but  the  time  for  enforcing  the  obligation  does  not  come  {non 
venit  dies)  imtil  the  whole  of  the  future  day  fixed  has  expired.  (2.)  If 
a  person  promises  to  give  in  a  distant  place,  a  delay  sufficient  to  make 
the  execution  of  the  promise  possible  is  implied.  (5.)  Lapse  of  time 
was  not  a  means  recognised  by  law  for  the  extinction  of  an  obligation 
or  promise  to  pay  so  much  to  a  man  every  year  while  he  lived :  it  was 
therefore  theoretically  never  extinguished,  but  the  heir  of  the  stipulator 
would  be  prevented  by  an  exception  from  enforcing  the  promise  after 
the  stipulator's  death.  (3.) 

When  a  stipulation  is  made  conditionally,  the  interest  of  the  stipu- 
lator is  not  fixed  till  the  condition  is  fulfilled.     He  has  only  a  hope 
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that  the  thing  will  be  owed  to  him,  but  thiB  hope  {spes  dehitum  ii*t) 
passes  to  his  heirs,  and  they  can  enforce  the  contract  when  he  could 
have  enforced  it.  A  promise  to  give  if  a  man  does  not  do  something 
in  his  power  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  give  when  he  dies,  and,  as 
he  must  die  some  day,  is  made  in  diem,  (4.)  If  the  condition  relates 
to  past  or  present  time,  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  as  to  the  event  is 
immaterial.  Either  the  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled  and  the  stipu- 
lation is  of  no  effect,  or  it  has  been  fulfilled  and  the  stipulation  can  be 
enforced  at  once.  (6.)  Where  the  promise  is  to  do  something  or  not  to 
do  something,  the  proper  course  is  to  fix  in  the  stipulation  the  penalty 
to  be  paid  if  the  thing  is  not  done  or  is  done,  as  this  avoids  uncertainty 
as  to  what  amount  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  breach  of  promise.  (7.) 

Go-stipukUors.  Ckhpromissors, — A  verbal  contract  might  be  made 
so  that  more  than  one  person  should  be  joined  in  the  stipulation,  the 
promissor  undertaking  to  give  to  each,  or  in  the  promise,  each  pro- 
missor  answering  affirmatively  the  question.  These  contracts  might 
also  be  made  so  as  to  create  joint  creditors  or  joint  debtors  (Tit.  16. 
pr.),  and  one  promissor  might  answer  so  as  to  bind  himself  simply  ;  the 
others  in  a  modified  manner.  (2.)  The  thing  was  due  to  each  co-stipu- 
lator and  from  each  co-promissor.  If  the  thing  was  given  by  or  to  any  of 
the  joint  parties,  the  obligation  was  at  an  end.  If  one  co-promissor 
ceased,  as  by  demintdio  capitis^  to  be  bound,  the  other  co-parties  re- 
mained bound.  If,  however,  an  action  was  brought  (>n  the  contract, 
then  the  obligation  was  at  an  end,  but,  under  Justinian,  if  the  co-pro- 
missor sued  could  not  pay  entirely,  the  others  might  be  sued  for  the 
deficiency.  (1,  note.)  The  co-promissor  who  had  paid  all  could  recover 
their  shares  from  the  other  joint  debtors,  either  as  a  partner,  if  thero 
was  a  partnership,  or  if  not,  by  so  paying,  or  by  the  law  allowing  him 
to  feign  that  he  had  so  paid,  that  the  actions  of  the  creditors  were 
made  available  for  his  benefit.  (1,  note.) 

StipuIcUioru  of  Slaves. — A  slave  can  stipulate  (though  he  cannot 
promise)  for  his  owner  (Tit.  17.  pr.),  whether  he  names  his  owner  or 
not  (1);  and  if  a  slave  stipulates  after  his  owner's  death  and  before 
the  entry  of  the  heir,  he  acquires  for  the  inheritance.  (Tit  17.  pr.) 
He  may  stipulate,  however,  for  a  personal  right  for  himself,  as  for 
leave  to  cross  a  field,  but  he  exeroises  this  for  his  master's  benefit.  (2.) 
When  a  slave  is  held  in  common,  he  acquires  for  his  joint  owners  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  him,  unless  he  is  acting  by  the  orders 
or  in  the  name  of  one  only  of  them,  or  unless  the  thing  cannot  be 
acquired  by  one  of  them,  as,  e.g.,  if  it  is  already  owned  by  one  of  his 
owners.  (3.) 

Division  of  Stipulations. — Stipulations  may  be  divided  according 
as  they  are  voluntary  or  not  (Tit  18.  pr.)  Those  that  are  not  voluntary 
are,  1,  judicial,  required  by  the  judge;  2,  prsetorian,  required  by  the 
prsetor  or  cedile;  3,  conuuon,  required  properly  by  the  prastor,  but 
often,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  delay,  by  the  judge.  Instances  of  those 
required  by  the  judge  aro  the  security  required  de  dole,  that  a  person 
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condemned  to  restore  a  thing  shall  restore  it  without  fraudulently 
lessening  its  value;  and  de  persequemfo  servo,  that  a  defendant  will 
pursue  or  pay  the  price  of  a  slave  the  subject  of  litigation,  who  has, 
through  the  defendant's  fault,  escaped  out  of  the  defendant's  posses- 
sion. (1.)  Instances  of  those  required  by  the  prsetor  are  (iamnt  tn/ec/f, 
security  against  apprehended  injury,  and  legatorum^  security  by  the 
heir  that  he  will  pay  the  legacies.  (2.)  Instances  of  those  required 
sometimes  by  the  prcetor,  sometimes  by  the  judex,,  are  rem  salvam  fore 
pupilloj  security  for  the  property  of  a  pupil,  and  de  rato,  that  a  principal 
will  ratify  what  the  procurator  does  for  him.  (4.) 

Stifulationes  Ikutiles. — Stipulations  are  invalid  for  various  reasons, 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

L  On  account  of  their  object,  as  when  the  stipulation  is  (a)  for  a 
thing  that  does  not  or  cannot  exist  (Tit.  19.  1);  or  (6)  for  a  thing  of 
which  the  stipulator  has  not  the  comtnereiunij  as  for  a  res  sacra  or  a 
freeman;  and  in  such  cases  the  stipulation  is  invalid  at  once,  though 
the  thing  may  afterwards  become  such  as  he  is  capable  of  holding,  aa 
it  also  becomes  void  if  the  thing,  without  the  fault  of  the  promissor, 
becomes  such  as  the  stipulator  cannot  hold  (2) ;  (c)  for  a  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  stipulator  or  in  case  it  may  belong  to  him  (2,  22) ;  or  (d)  ex 
turpi  causa,  as  to  commit  murder.  (24.) 

ii.  On  account  of  the  persons  by,  for,  or  between  wh-om  they  are 
made. — 1.  Stipulations  are  invalid  when  made  by  (a)  dumb  or  wholly 
deaf  persons  (7);  (fc)  madmen  (8);  (c)  an  infant  pupil;  or  (d)  a  Jilius- 
familias  below  the  age  of  puberty.  (9,  10.) 

2.  Stipulations  are  invalid  when  made  for  (a)  a  third  person  other 
than  a  person  in  whose  power  the  stipulator  is.  (4.)  But  such  a  stipu- 
lation may  be  made  valid  by  adding  that,  if  payment  to  the  third 
person  is  not  made,  a  penalty  shall  be  payable  to  the  stipulator  (1 9) ; 
and  whenever  the  stipulator  has  an  interest  in  the  payment  to  a  third 
person  being  made,  as  if  it  is  a  co-tutor  who  on  retiring  stipulates,  to 
save  himself,  that  the  property  of  the  pupil  shall  be  safely  adminis- 
tered by  the  remaining  tutors,  or  if  the  third  person  is  a  procurator  or 
creditor  of  the  stipulator,  the  stipulation  is  valid.  (20.)  If  a  stipulator 
engaged  for  payment  to  himself  or  another,  payment  to  the  other  ex- 
tinguished the  obligation.  If  he  stipulated  for  payment  to  himself  and 
another,  he  could  recover  half  the  sum  stipulated  for.  (4.)  (6)  The 
stipulation  was  also  invalid  if  the  promise  was  so  made  to  bind  a  third 
person  as  that  this  third  person  should  give  or  do  something  (3,  21) ; 
but  the  stipulation  might  be  made  valid  either  by  the  promissor  pro- 
mising that  he  would  manage  that  the  third  person  gave  or  did  the 
thing,  or  that  he  himself  would  pay  a  penalty  in  case  the  third  person 
did  not  give  or  do  the  thing.  (3,  19.) 

3.  Masters  cannot  stipulate  with  their  slaves,  nor  fathers  with  their 
children  in  their  power.  (6.) 

iii.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  ttiey  are  made. — The  parties 
must  consent  to  the  same  thing  (5,  23) ;  and  if  several  things  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  question,  the  promissor  is,  unless  he  gives  a  general 
assent,  only  bound  as  to  those  things  to  which  he  bound  himself  by  his 
answer.  (18.)  The  question  is  inferred  from  the  record  of  the  answer 
in  a  written  document  embodying  a  stipulation.  (17.) 

iv.  On  account  of  the  time  or  the  condition  subject  to  which  they 
are  made,  (a)  Time, — A  stipulation  was  invalid  that  a  thing  should 
be  given  after  the  death  of  the  stipulator  or  the  possessor,  because  the 
right  to  have  the  engagement  performed  would  then  accrue  not  to  the 
party  to  the  contract,  but  to  his  heirs,  who  were  in  the  position  of 
third  persons.  (13.)  An  engagement  to  give  the  day  before  death  was 
equally  invalid,  as  until  the  death  occurred  it  could  not  be  known  when 
the  day  was.  (13.)  But  an  engagement  to  give  at  the  time  of  death  was 
valid,  as  the  performance  was  considered  to  become  due  before  the  heir 
occupied  his  position  as  heir  (15),  and  a  stipulation  to  give  after  the 
death  of  a  third  person  was  valid  as  being  merely  an  imcertain 
term.  (16.)  A  preposterous  stipulation,  that  is,  'If  something  hap- 
pens to-morrow,  will  you  give  me  to<lay]'  was  invalid.  (14.)  Under 
Justinian,  however,  all  the  causes  of  invalidity  under  this  head  and  as 
to  the  time  of  death  were  removed.  (13,  14.) 

{]»)  Condition. — ^An  impossible  condition  makes  a  stipulation  void, 
but  a  stipulation  is  valid  and  the  thing  is  due  at  once,  if  it  is  given 
in  case  an  impossible  condition  is  not  performed.  (11.)  The  heirs  of 
the  stipulator  and  the  promissor  could  sue  and  be  sued  if  the  condition 
of  a  properly  made  conditional  stipulation  was  fulfilled  after  the  death 
of  the  party  to  whom  they  were  heirs.  (25.) 

FiDBJTTSSORBS. — ^The  general  term  for  becoming  surety  was  inter- 
cession and  the  principal  modes  of  intercessio  were  (1)  adpromissio, 
(2)  fldefussio,  (3)  giving  a  mandate  credendce  pecunicR,  or  a  pactum 
comtitutas  pecunics,  an  engagement  to  pay  the  ascertained  debt  of 
the  principal.  The  Institutes  only  treat  of  Jidefuasores.  The  correi 
stipulandi  et  promittendi,  mentioned  in  Title  16,  were  parties  to  the 
same  verbal  contract.  But  it  was  also  possible  for  persons  to  enter 
into  a  contract  as  accessories  to  the  principal  contract.  If  one  of 
these  accessories,  or  the  principal,  was  sued,  no  further  action  could, 
until  Justinian's  time,  be  brought  by  the  creditors  against  those  not 
sued,  the  debt  being  extinguished  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  payment 
to  the  accessory  of  the  creditor  was  a  good  payment  as  against  his 
principal.  (Tit.  20.  pr.) 

In  stipulations  there  could  be  added  an  adstipidator,  and  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  adding  one  was,  before  procurators  were  recognised,  to  put 
a  person  in  the  position  of  a  procurator,  and,  after  procurators  were 
recognised,  to  make  valid  a  stipulation  for  something  after  the  death  of 
the  stipulator.     The  rights  of  the  adstipulator  did  not  pass  to  his  heirs. 

The  adpromissores  (sponsores  if  Roman  citizens,  fidepromissores  if 
peregrini)  might  bind  themselves  for  as  much  as,  or  for  less  than,  their 
principal  bound  himself,  not  for  more.  Their  heirs  were  not  bound, 
and  they  had  against  their  principal  an  actio  mandati.     Several  laws 
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were  made  for  their  protection.  By  the  lex  Apuleia  any  one  of  them 
who  had  paid  the  whole  debt  could  recover  all  beyond  his  share  from 
the  others  by  an  actio  pro  socio.  By  a  law  of  uncertain  name  the 
creditor  had  to  give  notice  beforehand  for  what  amount  he  was  going 
to  exact  security,  and  how  many  accessories  there  were  to  be.  By  the 
lex  Furia  the  obligation  was  only  binding  for  two  years,  and  the  amount 
of  the  liability  of  all  was  divided  equally  among  all  living  when  the 
guarantee  could  be  enforced.  The  lex  Publilia  gave  a  special  privilege 
to  sponeorea  (not  to  fldepromissores),  allowing  them,  unless  reimbursed 
in  six  months,  to  bring  against  their  principal  a  special  action,  actio 
depensi,  and,  if  he  denied  his  liability,  to  recover  double,  or  to  take 
his  person  in  execution.  The  lex  Corfielia  provided  that  no  one  should 
bind  himself  for  the  same  debtor,  to  the  same  creditor,  in  the  same 
year,  for  more  than  20,000  sesterces. 

The  lex  Cornelia  applied,  however,  not  only  to  adpromissores^  but 
to  fldejiiseoreSf  which  marks  the  first  introduction  of  a  form  of  surety- 
ship which,  at  last,  superseded  entirely  the  use  of  adpromieeores.  The 
fidejussor  bound  himself  by  saying  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  (7)  that  he 
also  ordered  the  thing  on  his  faith,  but  no  strictness  of  the  formula 
was  here  necessary.  Like  the  adpromissor,  the  fid^ussor  could  not 
bind  himself  for  more  than  his  principal  (5),  and  had  an  actio  mandati, 
or,  if  he  had  intervened  without  the  principal's  authority,  an  actio  ne- 
gotiorum  gestorum,  against  the  principal  for  what  he  paid  for  him.  (6.) 

The  advantages  of  having  fidejussores  over  adpromissores  were : 
(a)  They  could  be  used  to  guarantee  any  kind  of  obligation,  including 
obligations  arising  out  of  delicts  and  natural  obligations,  whereas  ad- 
promissores could  only  guarantee  verbal  contracts.  (1.)  (b)  The  fide- 
jitssor  bound  his  heirs,  the  adpromissor  did  not.  (2.)  (c)  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  time  during  which  fidejussores  were  bound,  whereas  ad- 
promissores were  only  bound  for  two  years  from  the  time  when  the 
obligation  could  have  been  enforced  against  them.  (2,  note.)  (d)  The 
fidejussio  might  be  made  beforehand  to  guarantee  a  principal  contract 
not  yet  made — adpromissio  could  not.  (3.) 

The  fidejussores  were  each  liable  for  the  whole  debt,  and  one  who 
paid  had  no  means  of  making  the  others  contribute,  except  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  hemft^cium  cedetidarum  actionum,  that  is,  the  surety 
who  was  willing  to  pay  in  full  could  repel  the  creditor  by  an  exceptio 
doli  mali,  unless  the  creditor  would  cede  his  actions  to  the  surety  who 
paid  him;  and  by  means  of  these  actions  the  surety  could  force  the 
principal,  or  his  co-sureties,  to  pay  him  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
Hadrian,  however,  enacted  that,  if  any  fidejussor  was  sued,  he  should 
have  what  was  termed  the  beneficium  divisionis,  i.e.  he  might  force  the 
creditor  to  divide  his  demand  among  all  the  fidejussores  who  were 
solvent  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contestatio ;  but  the  fidejussor  must 
make  this  demand  formally,  since  the  beneficium  did  not  take  place  ipso 
jurcy  as  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Furia  did  in  favour  of  adpromissores. 
And  it  might  still  be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  surety  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  beneficium  cedendarum  aetionum^  as  he  thus  took  over  any 
property  pledged  to  the  creditor,  and  might  satisfy  his  claim  in  this 
way.  (4.) 

Justinian  introduced  what  was  termed  the  heneficium  ordinis,  by 
which  a  surety  might  require  that  the  principal  should  be  sued  fint^ 
and  the  sureties  only  called  on  to  pay  what  could  not  be  recovered  from 
him.  (4,  note.) 

By  the  senaiuseonsultum  Vdleiamtm  women  were  forbidden  to  bind 
themselves  for  another  person.  (Tit.  20.  pr.,  note.)  A  fidefustar  who 
signs  a  writing  {cautio),  by  which  he  binds  himself  as  Jidefussor,  is 
taken  to  ha^e  gone  through  all  the  necessary  forms.  (8.) 

CoNTBACTS  MADB  LiTTERiB. — ^A  Contract  was  made  litterit  when 
an  entry,  expensilaiio,  under  the  name  of  the  debtor,  was  made  in  the 
ledger  {codex)  of  the  creditor  with  the  assent  of  the  debtor,  to  the 
effect  that  the  creditor  had  paid,  and  the  debtor  received,  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  The  best  evidence  of  the  assent  of  the  debtor  was  his 
making  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  ledger,  but  this  was  not  necessary* 
As  the  contract  was  for  a  sum  certain  advanced,  it  was  enforced  by  a 
condictio ;  and  as  the  remedy  by  eondietio  was  a  short  and  simple  one, 
other  debts,  as,  e.g.,  what  was  owing  under  a  sale,  were  changed  by 
novation  into  debts  due  under  a  literal  contract  (iranseripiio  a  re  in 
personam),  by  the  debtor  owning  to  having  received  as  a  loan  the  sum 
due  from  him  on  the  sale;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  debtor  might 
take,  under  a  literal  contract^  the  debt  of  a  third  person  {transcriptio 
a  penona  in  personam),  by  assenting  to  an  entry  that  he,  the  debtor, 
had  received  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  the  simi  owed  by  the  third  person. 

Contracts  lUteris  were  pectdiar  to  Roman  citizens.  Peregrini  had 
as  a  substitute  sj/nffraphoBt  signed  by  both  parties,  and  chiroffrapha, 
signed  by  the  debtor  only.  These  were  not  merely  documentary  evi- 
dence, but  were  writings  on  which  an  action  could  be  brought ;  but  if 
there  was  a  stipulation  this  was  always  looked  on  as  the  contract,  and 
the  writing  was  only  evidentiary.  If  the  creditor  sued  on  a  contract 
litterisy  the  defendant  might  plead  the  exeeptio  nan  numeratcB  peainicB^ 
in  case  he  could  state  that  he  never  really  had  received  the  money,  and 
then  the  creditor  had  to  prove  that  he  had  really  paid.  Subsequently 
mere  acknowledgments  of  debt  (eautiones)  were  protected  by  the  same 
exception,  and  superseded  contracts  lUteris.  This  exception  oould  only 
be  pleaded  within  a  period  fixed  first  at  one  year,  then  at  five  years, 
and  by  Justinian  at  two  years;  and  within  the  same  period,  if  the 
debtor  oould  show  that  he  had  not  had  the  money,  he  could  ask  to  have 
the  writing,  on  which  he  was  sought  to  be  chained,  given  up  to  him. 
After  this  period  had  elapsed,  the  debtor  was  conclusively  bound  by 
any  written  admission  of  debt,  but,  under  Justinian,  the  debtor,  by 
going  through  certain  forms,  at  any  time  during  the  two  years,  might 
get  his  exception  made  perpetiial;  and  Justinian  also  made  a  person 
falsely  denying  his  written  acknowledgment  of  debt  liable  to  pay 
double  the  amount.    (Tit.  21,  and  note.) 
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Consensual  Contracts. — We  now  oome  to  the  four  kinds  of  con- 
tracts made  simply  by  consent.  No  writing  nor  earnest  is  necessary  ; 
they  may  be  made  inter  cibaerUea,  and  all  give  rise  to  bancs  fiiiei  actions. 
They  are  all  bilateral,  i.e.  both  parties  are  bound  by  them,  whereas 
contracts  imder  the  three  former  heads  were  unilateral,  except  so  far 
as  camtnodcUum,  depositum,  and  pigntu  might  give  rise  to  acHonea  can- 
trarim.  These  four  kinds  of  contract  are  sale,  letting  and  hiring, 
partnership,  and  mandate.     (Tit.  22.) 

i.  Sale. — ^The  contract  of  sale  is  formed  as  soon  as  the  price,  i.e.  a 
definite  sum  of  money,  not  anything  else  than  money,  is  fixed  on.  Earn- 
est {arrhcB)f  previously  to  Justinian,  only  served  as  a  proof  that  the 
contract  had  been  made.     (Tit.  23.  pr.) 

Justinian  made  two  changes.  1.  If  the  parties  chose  to  reduce  their 
contract  to  writing,  which  they  need  not  do,  he  enacted  that  they  should 
not  be  bound  until  it  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  one  of  three 
conditions  had  been  fulfilled :  viz.  that  the]  writing  was  (a)  written  by 
the  parties,  or  (b)  signed  by  them,  or  (c)  formally  written  by  a  notary. 
2.  The  earnest  (arrhoB),  instead  of  a  proof  of  the  contract,  became  a 
measure  of  damages  for  not  fulfilling  the  contract,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  the  purchaser  forfeiting  the  earnest  if  he  retracted,  and  the 
seller  if  he  retracted  forfeiting  double. 

The  thing  sold  must  be  defined  in  some  way,  but  it  might  be  defined 
in  many  ways,  as,  e.g.,  by  selling  at  so  much  a  head  the  fish  to  be  caught 
on  a  day,  rei  speraicB  emptio,  or  the  chance  of  the  whole  take  of  fish  on 
a  day,  apei  emptio.     (Tit.  23.  pr.,  and  note.) 

The  price  must  be  fixed  and  certain.  If  a  thing  is  sold  at  the  price 
at  which  Titius  shall  value  the  thing,  Justinian  decides  that  if  Titius 
does  fix  a  value  this  is  a  contract  of  sale ;  but  if  he  does  not,  there  is 
no  contract  of  sale.  (1.) 

The  price  must  be  in  money,  or  else  the  contract  is  one  of  exchange 
{permutatio),  not  sale,  the  difference  being  that,  if  a  contract  of  sale 
was  made,  the  consent  was  the  basis  of  the  contract,  but  in  exchange 
the  contract  was  made  re,  by  the  delivery  of  one  thing  in  exchange  for 
which  the  other  thing  was  to  be  given.  (2.) 

The  duties  of  the  seller  were,  1,  to  deliver  the  thing  and  to  give 
lawful  and  undisturbed  possession  of  it  (not  to  give  the  dominium  of 
it).  2.  To  recompense  the  buyer,  if  evicted.  3.  To  secure  the  buyer 
against  secret  faults.  If  secret  faults  were  discovered,  the  buyer  might 
at  his  option,  (a)  by  an  <ictio  cedimatoria  recover  damages,  greater  or 
less,  according  as  the  seller  knew  (or  did  not  know)  of  the  faults,  or 
(6),  by  what  was  termed  redhibiiio,  get  the  contract  rescinded,  and 
return  the  thing  to  the  seller.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  order  to  for- 
tify himself,  the  buyer  frequently  exacted  by  stipulation  a  promise  from 
the  seller  that  he  would  give  him  the  dominium,  and  that  if  the  buyer 
was  evicted,  he  would  pay  him  double  the  purchase  money.  After  the 
use  of  this  fortifying  stipulation  had  become  familiar,  it  was  held  that 
custom  so  far  imported  such  a  stipulation  into  the  contract,  that  the 
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buyer,  who  had  not  demanded  such  a  promise,  and  who,  therefore, 
could  not  sue  ex  stipidatu  if  evicted,  yet,  if  evicted,  could,  in  the  btnuB 
fidei  actio  empii,  recover  double  the  purchase  money,  on  the  ground 
that  the  seller  ought  to  put  the  buyer  in  as  good  a  position  as  if  the 
stipulation  had  been  made. 

The  buyer  was  bound,  1,  to  make  the  seller  the  receiver  of  the 
money  fixed  as  the  price,  and,  2,  to  pay  interest  from  the  day  of  receiv- 
ing the  thing  until  he  paid  the  price.  (2,  note.) 

The  contract  of  sale  was  complete  when  the  price  was  fixed,  but 
the  thing  sold  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  seller  until  he  delivered 
it.  If,  after  the  sale  was  made,  the  thing  bought  improved  in  value, 
the  buyer  profited,  and  if  it  lost  in  value  without  the  fault  of  the  seller 
the  buyer  had  to  take  it  as  it  was.  The  risk,  after  the  price  was  paid, 
was  that  of  the  buyer,  and  if  the  thing  was  wholly  lost,  by  some  cause 
beyond  the  control  of  the  seller,  the  loss  fell  on  the  buyer,  not  on  the 
seller,  although  the  seller  was  the  dominus,  while  generally  it  is  true 
that  res  domino  perit.  But  then  the  seller  had  to  take  the  care  of  a 
good  pater/amtlias  of  the  thing  while  it  was  in  his  custody,  and  if  he 
did  not,  the  buyer  could  sue  him  for  damages ;  and,  if  the  seUer  chose, 
he  might  take  even  a  further  responsibility  and  specially  engage  to  be 
answerable  even  beyond  the  measure  of  responsibility  of  a  bonus  pater- 
famUiaSf  as,  e.g.,  that  a  slave  purchased  should  not  in  any  case  escape 
out  of  his  custody.  If  the  thing,  while  retained  by  the  seller,  was  in- 
jured or  stolen  by  a  third  person,  the  seller  had  to  cede  to  the  buyer 
the  action  which,  as  dominus,  he  had  against  the  wrongdoer  or  thief.  (3.) 

The  contract  of  sale  might  be  made  to  be  fulfilled  on  a  condition 
happening,  or  to  be  at  an  end  on  a  condition  happening,  or  with  a 
subsidiary  agreement  added  to  it,  such  as  (a)  that  it  might  be  rescinded 
if  the  seller  had  a  better  ofier  before  a  given  day  {in  diem  addictio\  or 
(b)  a  lex  eommissoriat  a  general  agreement  for  the  rescission  of  the  con- 
tract,  if  not  executed,  this  agreement  being  specially  used  to  enable  the 
seller  to  get  back  the  thing  if  he  had  delivered  it,  and  was  not  paid  by 
a  certain  day.  A  seller  could,  under  Justinian,  have  a  sale  rescinded, 
or  the  difference  made  up  to  him,  if  he  had  sold  for  less  than  half  the 
value.  (4.) 

If  the  seller  knowingly  sold  something  that  cannot  be  sold,  as  a  rea 
piiblica,  or  a  freeman,  the  buyer,  if  he  bought  in  ignorance,  could 
recover  from  the  seller  all  he  had  lost  by  entering  into  the  bargain ;  he 
could,  e.g.,  get  interest  on  his  purchase  money. 

The  boncB  fidei  actio  of  the  buyer  was  termed  ex  empto  or  empti, 
that  of  the  seller  ex  vendito  or  venditi,  (5.) 

ii.  Lbtting  on  Hike. — The  contract  of  letting  and  hiring  {locaiio' 
conductio)  is  the  second  of  the  consensual  contracts,  and  was  formed 
as  soon  as  the  price  of  the  letting  (merces)  was  fixed.  The  three  heads 
of  this  contract  were,  1,  locoMo-conductio  rerum,  where  one  person  let 
and  another  hired  a  thing ;  2,  locatio-condudio  operarum,  where  one 
person  let  his  services  and  another  hired  them;  3,    loccdio-conductio 
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opens  faeiendif  where  one  person,  the  locator,  delivered  over  a  thing, 
to  have  something  done  to  it  for  a  price,  by  another  person,  the  con- 
ductor. (Tit.  24.  pr.,  and  note.)  The  price  must  be  fixed,  but  might 
be  left  to  be  fixed  by  another  person  (1),  but  if  no  price  was  fixed  the 
contract  was  not  technically  one  of  locatio-conduciio,  but  was  an  in- 
nominate contract.  The  price  must  be  in  money,  and  so  if  one  man 
lets  his  ox  in  exchange  for  the  hirer  in  turn  letting  his  ox  to  the  first 
letter,  this  is  not  loccUio-condudio,  but  an  innominate  contract.  (2.) 
Emphyteusis^  which  resembles  sale  in  regard  to  the  largeness  of  the 
interest  passed  by  it,  and  loeatio-conductio  inasmuch  as  the  property 
still  remains  in  the  creator  of  the  emphyteusis,  was  declared  to  be  a 
separate  form  of  contract  by  Zeno.  In  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  the  risk  in  emphyteusis  of  a  total  loss  fell  on  the 
owner,  the  risk  of  a  partial  loss  fell  on  the  occupier.  (3.)  If  a  man 
gives  his  gold  to  a  goldsmith  to  have  rings  made  of  it  for  a  fixed  price, 
this  is  locatio'conductio  ;  but  if  the  rings  are  to  be  made  of  the  gold  of 
the  goldsmith,  it  is  a  sale.  (4.)  The  hirer  has  to  bestow  on  the  thing 
hired  the  care  of  a  Inmue  paierfamtluia,  but  fortuitous  loss  falls  on  the 
owner,  that  is,  the  letter  (5) ;  a  distinction  being  thus  established  be- 
tween the  contract  of  locatio-conductio  and  that  of  sale,  where  the  risk 
of  fortuitous  loss  is  not  with  the  dominus,  the  seller,  but  with  the  buyer 
who  still  remained  possessor  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  duties  of  the 
letter  were,  1,  to  give  the  hirer  the  free  use  of  the  thing ;  2,  to  guaran- 
tee him  against  eviction ;  3,  to  reimburse  him  for  necessary  or  useful 
expenses.  The  duties  of  the  hirer  were,  1,  to  give  the  care  of  a  bonus 
paterfamilias  to  the  custody  of  the  thing ;  2,  to  give  the  thing  up  when 
the  term  of  hiring  was  at  an  end ;  and  3,  to  pay  the  agreed  price  of 
hiring.  (Tit.  24.  pr.) 

The  contract  was  terminated,  1,  by  the  death  of  a  person  who  had 
contracted  to  let  out  his  personal  services  or  who  specially  was  to  do  a 
thing ;  but  it  was  not  terminated  in  other  cases  by  the  death  of  the 
locator  or  conductor,  the  contract  passing  to  the  heirs  of  each  (6) ; 
2,  by  the  sale  of  the  thing,  the  conductor  having  a  right  to  damages 
against  the  locator  for  being  turned  out,  but  having  no  title  to  hold 
against  a  purchaser;  3,  by  rent  being  two  years  in  arrear;  or  by 
gross  misuse  on  the  part  of  the  conductor ;  4,  by  the  locator  having 
indispensable  need  of  it;  and,  5,  by  the  conductor  being  prevented 
from  getting  benefit  from  it,  as  by  armed  force.  (6,  note.) 

The  hirer  had  the  actio  conducti  ;  the  letter  had,  1 ,  the  actio  locati, 
and,  2,  a  real  action,  actio  Serviana,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  seize 
on  the  farming  instruments  of  the  hirer  of  land  if  rent  was  not  paid ; 
and,  3,  could  apply  for  the  interdict um  Saloiatium,  by  which  he  got 
possession  of  things  pledged  for  the  rent  of  land.  (Tit.  24.  pr.) 

iii.  Partnership. — The  third  kind  of  consensual  contracts,  partner- 
ship, may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  objects  oj  the  partnership, — Partnership  might  be  (a)  tmt- 
versorum  honorum   (Kowoirpa$Ca),  of  everything  belonging  or  accruing 
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to  each  partner  in  any  way,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  partners  at 
the  time  of  the  contract  passed  to  all  without  delivery ;  (h)  univerwrum 
qucB  ex  quoeetu  vemufii,  of  things  acquired  in  the  course  of  business, 
but  not  of  inheritances,  legacies,  ifec. ;  (c)  negqtiationu  alicujus;^ 
(d)  vectigaliSj  for  farming  the  public  revenues :  (e)  rei  unius.  (Tit.  25. 
pr.,  note.) 

2.  The  shares  of  the  partners. — In  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment each  partner  has  an  equal  share  in  the  profit  and  loss.  (1.)  But 
they  may  agree  that  one-third  of  the  profits  and  one-third  of  the  loss 
shall  belong  to  one  partner — or  one  may  have  the  profit  after  a  balance 
has  been  struck  and  not  be  responsible  for  loss — or  one  may  contribute* 
money  and  another  only  services;  but  a  leonine  partnership,  by 
which  one  partner  took  all  the  profit,  was  not  permitted.  (2.)  If  a. 
share  of  gain  is  assigned  to  one  partner,  he  has,  in  the  absence  of 
special  agreement,  to  take  an  equal  share  of  loss.  (3.) 

3.  The  dissolution  of  the  partnership, — ^A  partnership  was  dis* 
solved  {a)  ex  personis,  when  one  partner  was  dead  or  incapacitated. 
As  to  death,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  death  of  one  of  many 
partners  dissolved  the  whole  partnership,  but  that  a  societas  vectigalis 
passed  to  the  heirs.  (5,  note.)  Incapacity  might  under  Justinian  be 
caused  by  puhlicatio  or  confiscation,  when  the  Jiscus  was  looked  on  as 
the  successor;  and  this  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  maxima 
or  media  capitis  deminutio.  (8,  note.)  (6)  Ike  rebuSy  when  the 
purpose  of  the  partnership  has  been  accomplished,  or  the  condition  to 
which  it  was  made  subject,  for  partnership  might  be  made  condition- 
ally, has  been  fulfilled  (4,  note),  or  when  the  subject  matter  of  the 
partnership  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cessio  honorumy 
when  the  goods  of  the  insolvent  were  all  lost  to  him.  (7.)  But  the 
outgoing  partner  might  form  a  new  partnership  with  his  old  partners, 
and  as  partnership,  being  a  contract  jus  gentium^  could  be  formed 
with  a  peregrinusy  a  new  partnership  might  be  fonned  even  with  a 
person  who,  having  undergone  the  media  capitis  deminutio,  had  lost 
his  cioitas.  The  minima  capitis  deminutio  did  not  dissolve  a  partner- 
ship, and  a  person  arrogated  or  emancipated  was  still  a  partner.  (8.) 
(c)  Ex  voluntate,  when  one  partner  wished  to  retire ;  but  if,  when  the 
partnership  is  universorum  honorumy  he  renounces  from  a  desire  to 
profit  exclusively  by  some  gain,  as  an  inheritance  accruing  to  himself, 
he  is  compelled  to  share  this  gain  with  his  partners.  (4.)  {d)  Ikt 
actions,  when  one  partner  compelled  a  dissolution  by  action.  («)  Tern- 
pore^  by  the  time  during  which  the  partnership  was  to  last  having  expired. 

4.  The  powers  aiid  duties  of  the  partners. — Each  partner  was  the 
mandatary  of  the  others,  but,  for  anything  beyond  mere  ordinary 
administration,  required  an  express  mandatum.  Properly,  only  the 
particular  partner  who  was  party  to  a  contract  could  sue  or  be  sued 
by  third  parties,  but  the  preetor,  if  necessary,  allowed  actions  to  be 
brought  by  or  against  the  other  partners.     Each  partner  had  a  bonce 

Jidei  action  pro  socio  against  the  others  to  recover  his  just  expenses 
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and  make  them  answerable  for  his  losses  or  their  negligence.  (2,  note.) 
Each  partner  was  bound  to  take  as  much  care  of  goods  belonging  to 
the  partnership  as  he  did  of  his  own,  and  to  this  extent  he  was 
answerable,  not  only  for  dcluSy  but  culpa.  (9.) 

There  was  such  a  fratemitiu  between  partners,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  a  partner  could  not  in  an  ctetio  pro  socio  be  condemned 
beyond  his  means  {beneficium  competentioB^  yet  condemnation  in  this 
tuition  carried  infamy  with  it.  If  a  partner  committed  a  delict  against 
his  jmrtners,  they  had  the  appropriate  actio  ex  ddicto  against  him,  and 
a  partition  of  the  partnership  property  could  be  enforced  by  an  actio 
communi  dicidundo,  (9,  note.) 

iv.  Mandate. — The  fourth  of  the  consensual  contracts  is  mandate, 
by  which  one  person  chaiiges  another  to  do  something :  originally,  one 
friend  (the  mandator)  charges  another  friend,  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence (the  mandatarius\  to  do  something  for  him,  and  as  a  pledge 
places  his  hand  in  his  friend's  {manus  datio).  The  relations  thus 
created  were  afterwards  enforced  by  the  bonas  ftdei  actions  mandati 
directa,  by  which  the  mandator  compelled  the  mandcUarius  to  account 
to  him,  and  niandaii  coTttraria^  by  which  the  mandatariu8  compelled 
the  mandator  to  reimburse  him  for  expenses  and  losses.  (Tit.  26.  pr., 
note.)  The  original  character  of  the  contract  was  traceable  in  mandate 
always  remaining  a  gratuitous  contract  (13),  and  the  mandatarius  who 
was  adjudged' in  an  action  to  have  failed  to  discharge  his  duty  was 
stamped  with  infamy.  (Tit.  26.  pr.,  note.) 

Gradually  the  scope  of  mandate  was  much  enlarged  by  the  pnetor 
allowing  third  parties  with  whom  the  mandatarius  had  contracted  to 
sue  or  be  sued  by  the  mandator,  in  the  form  of  actiones  utiles.  There 
were  still  some  acts,  such  as  making  a  testament,  or  entering  on  an 
inheritance,  which  every  man  must  do  for  himself;  but,  in  general 
terms^  it  may  be  said,  that  a  law  of  agency  was  thus  created,  as  these 
actions  could  be  brought  without  the  concurrence  of  the  agent  or  pro- 
curator, and  thus  the  principal  and  third  parties  were  placed  in  direct 
relations.  (Tit.  26.  pr.,  note.) 

Forms  of  Mandate. — Mandate  may  assume  five  forms,  according 
to  the  persons  interested  in  the  contract.  It  may  be  made  (a)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mandator  only,  as  when  he  charges  the  mandatarius  to 
buy  an  estate  for  him.  (1.)  (h)  For  the  benefit  of  the  mandator  and 
the  mandatanusj  as,  1,  when  the  mandator  guarantees  a  loan  which 
the  mandatarius  makes  with  interest  to  a  third  party,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mandator;  or,  2,  when  the  mandator,  being  already  a 
fidejussor,  gives  the  mandatarius,  who  is  about  to  sue  him  as  such,  a 
mandate  to  sue  the  principal  at  the  risk  of  the  mandator  (here  both 
gain,  or  rather,  before  Justinian  introduced  the  beneficium  ordinis, 
they  gained,  the  mandator  by  having  the  principal  sued  first,  and  the 
mandatarius  by  having  two  persons  to  sue,  one  after  the  other) ;  or,  3, 
when  the  debtor  gives  the  creditor  a  mandate  to  stipulate  for  something 
owed  to  the  mandator  by  a  third  party.     (Here  again  both  benefit ;  the 
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mandator  gets  his  debt  collected  for  him,  and  the  mandcUarius  has  two 
persons  to  sue.)  (2.)  (c)  For  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  as  a  man- 
date to  manage  the  affairs  of  Titius.  (d)  For  the  benefit  of  the 
mandaiar  and  a  third  person,  as  when  the  mandatarius  is  charged  to 
buy  an  estate  for  Titius  and  the  mandaior  jointly,  (e)  For  the  benefit 
of  the  mandaiarins  and  a  third  person,  as  when  the  mandator  charges 
the  mandatarius  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  Titius,  an  opportunity  of 
lending  money  at  interest  being  here,  as  above  in  (h  1),  treated  as  a 
benefit  to  the  lender.  (5.)  A  mandate  for  the  benefit  of  the  mandor 
tarius  only,  as  to  invest  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate^  is 
merely  a  piece  of  advice,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  a  mandate  at  all, 
unless  the  mandator  meant  to  say  that  if  his  advice  was  followed,  he, 
and  not  the  mandatartw,  was  to  take  the  risk.  (6.)  A  mandate  may 
be  made  conditionally,  or  to  have  effect  from  a  particular  time.   (12.) 

Mandate  used  as  a  mode  of  Suretyship. — A  mandate  was  almost 
the  same  as  ftdefussio  as  a  means  of  creating  suretyship,  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  general  rules  as  to  the  inability  of  women,  under 
the  senatusconsuttum  VeUeianum^  to  enter  into  it  for  this  purpose,  and 
as  to  the  benefits  of  discussion  {ordinis)^  i.e.  that  the  principal  should 
be  sued  first,  under  Justinian,  and  of  division,  that  is,  that  the  liabili- 
ties of  co-sureties  should  be  divided  among  them,  under  Hadrian's 
rescript,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  cession  of  actions.  But  the  man- 
dator and  fidqfussor  differed  in  some  respects.  1.  The  mandator  was 
considered  sometimes  more  responsible.  It  was,  for  instance,  doubted 
by  the  jurists  whether,  if  an  adolescent  who  had  borrowed  under  a 
guarantee  was  restittitus  in  integrum^  the  creditor  or  the  fldefussor  was 
to  suffer  the  loss,  but  it  was  considered  clear  that  the  mandator  rather 
than  the  creditor  was  to  suffer.  2.  Before  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
placed  them  on  an  equality,  the  -fidejussor  was  released  by  the  principal 
being  sued — ^not  so  the  mandator ^  as  his  contract  was  a  separate  one. 
3.  The  fidejussor  could  not  demand  that  the  actions  against  the  debtor 
and  the  co-sureties  should  be  ceded  to  him  after  a  litis  eontestatio  in  a 
suit  by  the  creditor  against  the  fidejussor ;  but  the  mandator  was  not 
affected  by  a  litis  eontestatio  or  judgment  in  an  action  against  the 
debtor.  4.  The  mandator  was  released  if  the  creditor  had  wilfully 
abandoned  any  of  the  remedies  the  mandator  could  call  on  him  to 
cede,  while  the  fidejussor  could  only  call  on  the  creditor  to  cede  such 
as  he  had  to  cede.  (6,  note.) 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  Mandatarius. — No  one  need  accept  a 
mandate,  but,  if  accepted,  it  must  be  executed,  unless  renounced  soon 
enough  for  the  mandator  to  carry  out  his  purpose  himself  or  through 
another.  Otherwise  the  mandatarius  will  be  liable  to  an  actio  mandatij 
unless  some  such  reason  as  a  sudden  illness  or  enmity  has  prevented 
him  from  renouncing  or  renouncing  soon  enough.  (11.)  If  the  man- 
dator revokes  before  execution^  the  mandate  is  at  an  end.  (9.)  A 
mandate  is  also  extinguished,  if,  before  it  is  executed,  either  the  man- 
dator or  mandatarius  dies,  but  the  mandatarius  has  an  artio  mandaii^ 
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if  be  executes  the  mandate  when  the  mandator  is  really,  but  not  to 
bis  knowledge,  dead ;  just  as  a  payment  to  a  steward,  enfranchised  or 
ceasing  to  have  power  to  act  as  steward,  is  good  against  bis  master  if 
the  person  paying  the  money  does  not  know  that  the  steward  is  not 
still  a  slave  or  has  ceased  to  have  power  to  act  as  steward.  (10.)  A 
mandate  contra  honoa  mores,  as  to  commit  theft,  is  not  obligatory ;  the 
mandatarius  may  have  to  pay  a  penalty  in  such  a  case,  but  he  has  no 
remedy  against  the  person  who  charges  him  to  commit  the  theft.  (7.) 
The  mandatarius  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  his  mandate.  If  a 
mandator  ohaiiges  the  mandatarius  to  spend  100  aurei,  the  mandata- 
rius may  spend  less,  but  not  more ;  and  he  can  make  the  mandator 
responsible  up  to  100  aurei,  though  not  for  the  excess.  (8.)  In  the 
execution  of  the  mandate,  the  mandatarius  was  bound  to  exercise  the 
diligence  of  a  bonus  paterfamilias.  (11,  note.) 

Gratuitous  character  of  the  Contract, — ^A  mandate  is  always  gratui- 
tous; and  a  contract  which,  if  gratuitous,  would  be  a  mandate,  will, 
if  not  gratuitous,  almost  always  take  the  fonn  of  locatio-conductio,  and 
so  vice  veraoy  if  a  person  gives  out  bis  materials  to  be  done  something 
with,  but  does  not  fix  the  price,  an  actio  mandati  may  be  brought. 
But  although  the  mandate  was  gratuitous,  yet  an  honorary  payment 
(honorarium)  might  be  arranged  for  and  given,  as  to  doctors,  &c.,  and 
although  the  payment  could  not  be  enforced  by  an  action,  yet  the 
magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction  would 
regulate  it  and  see  it  was  paid.  (13.) 

Oblioationb  quasi  bx  Contractu. — We  now  come  to  cases  where 
an  obligation  exists,  not  arising  from  a  contract,  but  from  such  a  state  of 
things  that  one  man  is  bound  to  another  as  if  there  was  a  contracts 
These  obligations,  moreover,  resemble  not  only  obligations  generally,, 
but  those  arising  from  some  particular  form  of  contract.  The  first 
three  of  the  examples  that  follow,  for  instance,  closely  approach  obli- 
gations arising  from  a  mandate.  The  next  two  closely  approach  obli- 
gations arising  from  a  societas.  The  last  closely  approaches  the^ 
obligation  arising  from  mutuum.  (Tit.  27.  pr.  6.) 

The  following  are  the  examples  (which  are  merely  examples)  given 
in  the  Institutes. 

1.  If  one  man  manages  the  affairs  of  another  who  is  absent,  without 
being  charged  to  do  so,  there  is  no  contract  between  them,  but,  in  order 
that  the  affairs  of  absent  people  might  not  be  neglected,  the  law 
treated  the  parties  as  if  a  mandate  had  been  given,  the  person  whose 
affairs  had  been  managed  having  an  actio  negotiorum  gestorum  against 
the  gestor  to  make  him  account,  and  the  gestor  having  an  actio  can- 
traria  against  him,  but  (in  distinction  to  the  case  of  a  mandate)  only 
for  what  he  has  usefully  expended,  not  for  all  his  expenses.  The 
gestor  has  to  show  the  diligence  of  a  bonus  paterfamilias.  (1.) 

2.  Tutors  and,  3,  curators  are  bound  to  the  pupil  or  adolescent,, 
who  have  a  direct  action  to  make  them  account,  and  are  subject  to  a. 
contrary  action  for  losses  and  all  expenses.  (2.) 
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second  becomes  operative  by  the  condition  haying  been  fulfilled.  (3^ 
and  note.) 

Justinian  enacted  that  no  contract  should  be  extinguished  by  a  new 
one  being  formed^  unless  the  parties  clearly  expressed  their  intention 
that  this  should  be  the  effect  of  the  new  contract.  (3.) 

Both  the  liiis  contestatio  and  a  judgment  produced  a  novatio,  but 
the  effect  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  novatio  proper,  as  the  bene- 
ficial accessories  of  the  old  contract^  such  as  pledges  and  interest,  were 
continued.  (3,  note.) 

iii.  Fann  of  Dissolution  corresponding  to  the  Forms  of  the  Obliga- 
tion.— If  payment  was  not  made,  nor  novation  made  by  a  new  stipu- 
lation, and  the  parties  had  made  a  contract  of  nexunif  or  verbis,  or 
liiterisy  a  form  (inuiginaria  solutio)  had  to  be  gone  through  to  get  rid 
of  the  contretct,  corresponding  to  the  form  in  which  the  obligation  had 
been  contracted.  A  neaeum  was  dissolved  by  the  debtor  striking  the 
scale  with  a  piece  of  money  and  giving  it  to  the  creditor  as  representing 
the  debt ;  and  this  form  was  used  to  remit  payment  of  a  legacy  per 
damncUionenif  or  of  money  due  on  a  judgment,  or  of  anything  certain, 
ponders,  numero  mensurave.  (Tit  29.  pr.,  note.)  A  contract  verbis  was 
dissolved  by  acceptilatio,  i.e.  by  the  creditor  saying  Habeo  to  the 
debtor  s  question  Hiibesne  ctcceptum  f  (1.)  A  contract  lUteris  was 
dissolved  by  the  debtor  making  the  expensilatio  of  an  imaginary  pay- 
ment in  his  books. 

A  contract  re  was  dissolved  by  the  thing  being  returned,  and  one 
made  consensu  was  dissolved  by  consent,  if  each  party  could  be  put  in 
his  former  position.  (4.) 

If  a  contract  had  been  made  in  some  other  way  than  verbis,  and 
the  parties  subsequently  went  through  an  acceptilatio,  this  operated  as 
giving  an  exception  preventing  the  creditor  from  suing.  But  in  order 
that  the  preceding  obligation  might  be  extinguished,  and  not  merely 
an  exception  allowed,  there  was  invented  what  was  termed  the  AquUian 
stipulation.  The  terms  of  the  former  contract  were  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  stipulation,  which  extinguished  the  old  contract  by  novation, 
and  then  this  new  stipulation  was  dissolved  by  acceptilatio.  (2.)  Ac- 
ceptilatio  may  be  applied  to  a  part  of  a  debt  as  well  as  to  the  whole.  (1.) 

There  were  also  the  following  modes  in  which  an  obligation  might 
be  dissolved  besides  the  three  above  mentioned :  1 .  The  obligation  be- 
coming impossible  to  execute,  as  if  the  thing  perished.  2.  Confimo, 
i.e.  thBpersoruB  of  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  becoming  merged,  as  if 
the  debtor  became  heir  to  the  creditor.  3.  Compensation  or  set-off,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  in  bonoi  fidei  actions  without  an 
exception.  (4,  note.) 
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DSUCTB. 


Wb  now  proceed  to  notice  obligations  arising  ex  delido,  or  quasi  ex 
delicto. 

DsuoTS. — Obligations  arising  from  delicts — i.e.  violations  of  the 
rights  of  property^  or  of  any  of  the  other  rights  in  rem,  such  as  liberty, 
security,  or  reputation — ^arise  from  the  thing  done  (ex  re),  without 
necessary  reference  to  an  evil  intent^  and  the  kinds  of  delicts  recognised 
by  the  law  are  four: — Furtunij  rapina,  damni  injuria^  injuria,  (Bk. 
iv.  Tit.  1.  pr.) 

FuRTiTM. — Theft  is  the  fraudulent  dealing  with  a  moveable  thing,  in- 
cluding things  moved  from  the  soil,  or  with  its  use  or  its  possession.  (1.) 
By  fraudulent  is  meant  'with  the  intention  of  committing  a  theft,' 
and  among  impuberea  it  was  only  a  person  pubertati  proximua  who  was 
held  old  enough  to  have  such  an  intention.  (18.)  If  a  borrower  converts 
the  thing  borrowed  to  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  lent, 
he  does  not  commit  a  theft,  if  he  honestly  thinks  the  owner  would  permit 
it  (7),  or,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  if  the  owner  would,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  permitted  it.  (8.)  But  a  person  tempting  a  slave  to  bring 
him  the  property  of  his  master,  and  then  receiving  the  things  by  direc- 
tion of  the  master  to  whom  the  slave  has  revealed  the  facts,  is  guilty 
both  of  theft  and  of  corrupting  a  slave.  (8.)  There  is  theft  of  the  use 
of  a  thing,  as  when  a  creditor  or  a  depositary  uses  for  his  own  purposes 
the  thing  committed  to  him  as  a  pledge  or  in  deposit,  or  a  borrower 
uses  a  thing  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  is  lent,  e.g. 
borrows  a  horse  for  a  ride,  and  takes  it  into  battle.  (6.)  There  is  theft 
of  the  possession,  as  if  a  debtor  takes  from  the  creditor  the  thing  he  has 
pledged  to  him.  Free  persons,  as,  e.g.,  children  in  potestate^  are  among 
the  things  that  may  come  within  the  law  of  theft.  (10.)  A  person  who 
assists  in  a  theft,  as  by  placing  a  ladder  by  which  the  thief  moimts,  is 
liable  to  an  action  of  theft,  but  not  so  if  he  only  counsels  the  theft.  (II.) 
If  persons  in  the  power  of  another  steal  from  that  person,  they 
cannot  be  sued  for  theft  by  that  person,  but  the  thing  isfurtiva,  and 
cannot  be  acquired  by  usucapion,  and  a  person  assisting  them  is  liable 
to  an  action  of  theft.  (12.) 

In  case  of  theft  the  owner  of  the  thing  could  sue  for  the  thing,  if 
in  the  possession  of  the  thief,  by  the  ordinary  means,  vindication  or  an 
action  ad  exhibendum^  and,  if  the  thing  was  no  longer  in  the  possession 
of  the  thief,  he  could  recover  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  and  interest 
by  a  condidio  furtiva,  or  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  bring  this  action 
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although  the  thing  was  in  the  thief's  possession.  But,  besides  these 
actions,  he  had  an  actio  furti,  an  action  to  recover  a  penalty  for  the 
wrong  done  him ;  but  this,  though  it  could  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
the  owner^  could  not  be  brought  against  those  of  the  thief.  (19,  and 
note.)  It  could,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  brought  against  the  accom- 
plices of  the  thief.  (11.) 

Two  questions  arise  as  to  this  action.  1.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  f     2.  Who  could  bring  the  action  ? 

1.  The  amount  of  the  penalty  varied  according  as  the  theft  was 
manifest  or  not  manifest.  A  manifest  theft  is  one  in  which  the  thief  is 
detected  in  the  act,  or  in  the  place  of  the  theft,  or  with  the  thing  on 
him  before  he  reaches  his  destination.  The  penalty  for  a  manifest 
theft,  which  had  been  under  the  Twelve  Tables  for  a  slave  death,  and 
for  a  freeman  being  given  over  as  a  slave  to  the  person  injured^  was 
fixed  by  the  protors  at  four  times  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  The 
penalty  for  non-manifest  theft  was  twice  the  value.  Any  accidental 
circumstance  that,  at  the  time  of  the  theft,  gave  a  special  value  to  the 
thing,  was  reckoned  in  the  value,  the  quadruple  or  double  of  which  was 
to  be  given.  (3,  5.)  In  the  older  law  there  had  been  other  variations 
of  theft,  or  concealing  stolen  property,  to  which  actions  had  been 
attached,  with  varying  penalties,  under  the  heads  oifurtum  conceptum^ 
oMaium,  prohibUum,  and  nan  eachibitum,  (4.) 

2.  The  person  or  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  thing  not  being 
lost  could  bring  the  actio  furtu  In  the  case  of  a  thing  subjected  to  a 
usufruct,  both  the  dominua  and  the  usufructuary  had  such  an  interest, 
and  both  could  bring  the  action.  (13,  note«)  The  creditor,  from  whom  a 
thing  given  in  pledge  is  stolen,  even  if  the  debtor  is  the  thief,  may  bring 
it,  because  to  have  the  thing  pledged  in  possession  is  a  gain,  although 
the  debtor  may  be  able  to  pay.  (14.)  The  bona  fide  purchaser,  too,  has 
the  action,  although  he  is  not  the  dominus,  (15.)  The  conductor  operia, 
the  tailor  or  fuller  who  has  clothes  to  mend  or  clean,  can  bring  the 
action,  if  he  is  solvent,  and  the  owner  cannot ;  for  as  he  has  his  remedy 
against  the  tailor,  the  owner  has  not  an  interest :  but  if  the  tailor  is 
insolvent  the  owner  can  bring  the  action.  (15.)  The  same  rule  applied 
before  Justinian  to  the  borrower  under  a  commodatum,  but  under 
Justinian  the  lender  had  his  choice.  If  he  chose  to  bring  the  action 
against  the  thief,  the  borrower  was  freed  from  responsibility.  If, 
knowing  of  the  theft,  he  chose  to  sue  the  borrower,  then  the  borrower 
had  the  action  against  the  thief  so  far  as  he  paid,  but  the  lender  had 
not,  whether  the  borrower  was  solvent  or  not.  If  the  lender,  ignorant 
of  the  theft,  brought  an  action  against  the  borrower,  he  might,  on 
knowing  the  facts,  desist  from  that  action,  and  sue  the  thief,  and  then 
the  borrower  was  free,  whatever  the  result  of  the  action  against  the  thief 
might  be.  (16.)  A  depositary,  not  being  answerable  for  culpa  levis, 
had  no  interest  sufficient  to  support  (he  action,  and  the  owner  only  could 
bring  it.  (17.)  A  mere  interest  in  a  thing  not  delivered  being  safe, 
such  as  that  of  a  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  due  under  a  stipulation. 
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or  that  of  a  creditor  in  anything  belonging  to  his  debtor,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  action.  (13,  note.)  A  separate  action  against  each 
offender  could  be  brought  for  the  full  penalty.  (17,  note.) 

Bona  vi  rafta. — The  pnetor  instituted  an  action  to  meet  the  case 
of  goods  being  taken  by  violence,  the  plaintiff  being  allowed  to  recover, 
if  he  brought  his  action  within  a  year,  the  thing  or  its  value,  and  also 
three  times  its  value  as  a  penalty ;  or,  if  he  brought  his  action  after  a 
year,  the  thing,  or  its  value,  only.  It  was  necessary  that  the  act  should 
be  committed  dolo  malo,  and  not  through  an  honest  mistake,  but  the 
value  of  the  thing  was  immaterial,  and  one  person  acting  alone  could 
commit  the  act ;  nor  did  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  robber  was 
or  was  not  taken  while  committing  the  robbery,  but  the  action,  being 
partly  penal,  could  not  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrongdoer. 
(Tit.  2.  pr.,  1.)  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  thing  taken  should  have 
been  among  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff.  If  it  was  taken  from  among  his 
goods,  that  was  enough ;  and  so  even  the  depositary  might  bring  this 
action,  as  could  all  those  who  could  bring  an  actio  furti.  (3.)  The 
<ictio  vi  honorum  raptm-um  only  applied  in  case  moveables  were  taken, 
but  a  constitution  of  Yalentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  provided 
that  if  moveables  were  taken,  or  immoveables  seized  on  by  force,  the 
wrongdoer,  if  he  was  the  owner,  lost  the  property  in  the  thing ;  if  he 
was  not  the  owner,  he  had  to  give  up  the  thing  and  to  pay  its  value  by 
way  of  penalty.  (1,  note.) 

Lbx  Aquilia. — ^The  lex  Aquilia  consisted  of  three  heads,  the  second 
of  which  had  reference  to  aeceptUatio^  and  it  is  only  the  first  and  third 
which  bear  on  the  subject  of  delicts.  (Tit.  4.  pr.) 

1.  The  first  head  gave  an  action  damni  injuruB  to  the  owner  of  a 
slave  or  any  quadruped  reckoned  among  cattle,  Le.  horses,  asses,  swine, 
^c,  but  not  dogs  or  wild  animals  (1),  killed  without  right,  but  without 
reference  to  the  intent  of  the  wrongdoer.  Was  the  person  killing  the 
slave  in  fault  ?  was  the  question  asked.  A  soldier  throwing  a  javelin  in 
a  place  appropriated  to  military  exercises,  and  accidentally  killing  a  slave, 
would  not  be  liable,  but  if  he  was  in  any  other  place  he  would  be.  (4.) 
A  person  cuttmg  down  a  tree  near  a  public  path  would  be  liable 
if  he  did  not  give  warning,  but  not  if  he  gave  warning,  supposing  the 
tree  fell  on  and  killed  a  slave.  If  the  tree  was  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
he  would  not  be  in  fault,  and  therefore  not  liable,  even  though  he  gave 
no  warning.  (5.)  Neglect  or  unskilful  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  phy- 
sician,  leading  to  the  death  of  a  slave,  would  make  the  physician 
liable  (6,  7),  and  a  muleteer,  killing  a  slave  by  his  mules  running  away, 
would  be  liable  if  a  stronger  man  could  have  held  them  in.  (8.) 

The  penalty  was  the  greatest  value  of  the  slave  or  animal  killed  at 
any  time  within  a  year,  not  the  actual  value  at  the  time  of  death,  and, 
as  the  action  was  thus  penal,  it  did  not  lie  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrong- 
doer. Interpretation  of  the  law  decided  that  in  the  greatest  value  was 
to  be  included  all  consequential  loss,  as  if  the  slave,  had  he  lived,  could 
have  entered  on  an  inheritance  for  the  owner ;  or  if  a  set  or  pair  of  slaves 
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or  animals  was  spoiled  by  one  perishing  (10),  and  if  the  defendant  denied 
his  liability,  the  penalty  was  doubled.  The  owner,  besides  the  action 
under  the  lex  AquiliOy  might  also  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  the 
person  who  killed  a  slave.  (11.) 

2.  The  third  head  provided  for  every  kind  of  damage  {damnum) 
done  wrongfully  to  a  slave,  or  any  four-footed  beast,  including  dogs 
and  wild  animals,  or  to  goods,  as  by  mixing  anything  that  spoils  wine 
or  oil.  (13.)  But  the  penalty  under  this  head  was  the  greatest  value  of 
the  thing,  not  within  a  year,  but  within  thirty  days. 

For  a  direct  action  to  lie  under  either  head  of  the  lex  AquQia  the 
injury  must  be  done  bodily  by  the  wrongdoer  to  the  body  of  the  slave 
or  thing  injured.  If  it  was  not  done  bodily  by  the  wrongdoer,  if  he  only 
did  something  by  which  the  body  of  the  slave  or  thing  was  injured,  as 
if  he  shut  up  a  slave  or  animal,  and  let  death  come  from  starvation,  then 
the  prsetor  gave  an  actio  utilis  under  the  lex  AquUia.  If  the  injury  was 
done  to  the  owner,  not  by  the  body  of  the  wrongdoer,  nor  to  the  body  of 
the  slave  or  animal,  as,  e.g.,  if  a  person  loosed  the  fetters  of  a  slave  to 
allow  him  to  escape,  the  lex  AquUia  did  not  apply  at  all,  and  the  owner 
must  have  recourse  to  an  actio  in  factum,  by  which  he  would  obtain 
compensation  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  to  him,  if  there  had 
been  dolus  or  culpa  lata^  or  the  ordinary  value  if  not.  (16,  note.) 

The  utilis  actio  under  the  lex  Aqmlia^  was  also  given  to  persons 
having  an  interest  less  than  ownership  in  the  slave  or  animal,  as  to  a 
possessor  or  a  usufructuaiy.  (16,  note.) 

The  whole  penalty  could  be  recovered  from  each  offender,  if  there 
was  more  than  one.  If  the  person  injured  could  also  bring,  and  brought, 
an  action,  under  a  contract,  for  the  injury,  he  could  afterwards  bring  an 
action  imder  the  lex  Aquilia  to  recover  the  excess  which  that  law  would 
give  him  as  a  penalty  beyond  what  he  could  recover  on  his  contract. 
(16,  note.) 

Besides  damnum  factum  the  pnetor  took  cognisance  of  damnum  in- 
fectum,  threatened  damage,  and  forced  the  owner  of  the  property  from 
which  damage  was  apprehended  to  give  security  against  possible  loss. 
(16,  note.) 

Injuria. — This  term,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  wrongful  act,  or 
to  any  judgment  given  against  law,  has  the  special  meaning  of  an  outrage 
or  afi^nt,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  here  used.  (Tit.  4.  pr.)  It  is 
the  insult  that  is  the  gist  of  the  offence.  Examples  of  an  injury  in  this 
sense  are  striking  any  one,  publicly  insulting  him,  falsely  pretending  that 
he  is  the  insultor*s  debtor,  libelling  him,  soliciting  chastity,  &c.  (1.) 
The  paterfamilias,  as  himself  insulted,  might  bring  an  action  if  any  of 
those  in  his  power  was  insulted ;  and  often  several  persons  might  have 
the  right  of  action  at  the  same  time ;  as,  if  a  married  woman  was  in- 
sulted, while  she  and  her  husband  were  both  in  potestate,  she,  her  own 
father,  her  husband,  and  her  husband's  father  all  hai  a  right  of  action, 
and,  as  the  penalty  was  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  insult,  and 
this  partly  depended  on  the  rank  of  the  person  insulted,  the  son,  if  of 
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higher  rank  than  his  father,  might  obtain  more  bj  bringing  the  action, 
or  having  it  brought  in  his  name.  (3.)  It  was  only  if  the  insult  was 
atrox,  very  grave,  as  e.g.  a  severe  flogging,  that  an  injury  to  a  slave  was 
considered  an  injury  to  the  master.  (3.)  If  the  slave,  in  such  a  case, 
belonged  to  several  masters,  the  insult  was  taken  to  be  done  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  their  interests  in  the  slave,  but  to  their  rank  (4),  and, 
except  the  contrary  appeared^  the  insult  was  taken  to  be  to  the  owner, 
not  to  the  usufructuary,  of  a  slave.  (5.)  If  it  is  a  freeman  in  the  employ 
of  another,  who  is  injured,  he  alone  can  bring  the  action,  unless  the 
injury  to  him  was  caused  simply  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  em- 
ployer. (6.)  The  old  penalty  was  a  limb  for  a  limb,  but  the  pnetor 
substituted  the  penalty  of  allowing  the  parties  injured  to  fix  the  damages, 
subject  to  reduction  by  the  judge.  Regard  was  had  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  insulted,  and  to  the  class  to  which,  in  case  it  was  to  a  slave  that 
the  injury  was  done,  the  slave  belonged.  (7.) 

Atroz  injuria, — Besides  injuria  simple,  we  have  to  consider  atrox 
injuria,  or  aggravated  insult ;  the  aggravation  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  insult,  the  place  where  it  was  done,  the  rank  or  office  of  the  insulted, 
or  the  part  of  the  body  affected,  e.g.  the  eye.  (9.)  The  consequences  of 
the  t7?/uria  being  a^rosB  were  two.  I.  Persons,  who  could  not  otherwise, 
might  bring  the  action,  as  (a)  the  owners  of  slaves ;  (b)  freedmen  against 
a  patron ;  (e)  an  emancipated  son  against  his  father.  2.  The  damage 
was  fixed  by  the  preetor,  and  the  judge  could  not  reduce  it.  (9.) 

A  criminal  charge  might  also  be  brought  for  injuries,  and  persons  of 
very  high  rank  might  bring  such  a  charge  by  a  procurator.  (10.)  Not 
only  the  actual  wrongdoer,  but  any  contriver  of  the  injury,  was  liable 
to  the  actio  ir^uriarum,  (11.)  But  if  the  person  injured  showed  no 
indignation  at  the  time,  or^  though  showing  indignation,  took  no  steps  to 
obtain  reparation  within  a  year,  he  could  not  afterwards  bring  the 
action.  (12.)  Unless  the  stage  of  the  litis  eontestaiio  had  been  reached, 
the  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  injured.  (12,  note.) 

Obligations  quasi  ex  delicto. — The  remaining  head  of  obli- 
gations is  that  of  obligations  arising  from  acts  which^  though  not 
technically  coming  under  the  recognised  heads  of  delicts,  gave  rise  under 
the  pnetors  to  similar  actions,  i.e.  to  penal  actions  in  factum  not  passing 
against  the  heirs. 

The  instances  given  are,  (a)  when  a  judge  has  made  a  cause  his  own, 
i.e.  has  given  a  wrong  sentence  through  favour  or  corruption  or  merely 
ignorance  of  law  (e.g.  has  condemned  a  defendant  in  a  sum  different 
from  that  fixed  in  the  formula),  he  is  liable  to  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  judge.  (Tit.  5.  pr.)  (6)  When  anything  has  been  thrown  or  poured 
down  from  an  apartment,  the  occupier  of  the  apartment  is  liable  to  an 
action  that  any  one  might  bring  {actio  pqpularis)  for  double  the  damage. 
If  a  freeman  is  killed  thereby,  there  is  a  penalty  of  50  aurei.  If  a  free- 
man is  only  hurt  thereby,  compensation  is  given ;  his  medical  expenses 
and  loss  of  employment  being  considered.  A  pei'son  keeping  anything 
suspended  where  there  was  a  public  way,  likely  to  fall  or  do  damage, 
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was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10  aurei.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the 
occupier  wa^  occupying  by  one  title  or  another.  (1.)  But  if  the  occupier 
was  a  flliu^amiUas,  the  father  was  not  liable ;  nor  was  he  if  the  judex 
who  made  a  cause  his  own  was  AfiHus/amUicu,  (2.)  (c)  The  master  of 
a  ship,  of  an  inn,  or  a  stable,  was  liable  to  an  action  for  double  the  value 
for  any  damage,  fraud,  or  loss  caused  by  fraud  or  theft  on  the  part  of  his 
servants  in  his  ship,  inn,  or  stable. 

ACTIONS. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  Institutes,  which  treats  of 
Actions,  and,  subordinately,  of  Exceptions  and  Interdicts. 

The  mode  in  which  the  subject  of  actions  (Tit.  6-12)  is  treated  is 
this:  The  Sixth  Title  discusses  the  different  kinds  of  actions.  The 
Seventh  and  Eighth  discuss  actions  to  enforce  obligations  arising  from 
contracts  with,  or  delicts  committed  by,  persons  alieni  juris,  and  the 
Ninth  treats  of  injuries  done  by  animals.  Then  in  the  Tenth  the  subject 
of  bringing  or  defending  actions  through  other  persons,  and  in  the 
Eleventh  that  of  the  securities  to  be  given  by  the  parties,  are  discussed ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  Twelfth,  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  the  right  to 
bring  an  action,  and  the  question  whether  actions  passed  or  did  not  pass 
to  or  against  heirs,  are  treated  of. 

A  simimary  is  given,  in  the  note  to  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
Tit  6,  of  the  main  divisions  of  actions  under  the  formulary  system. 

The  first  division  of  actions  noticed  in  the  Sixth  Title  is  that  of 
actions  in  r&m  and  actions  in  personam.  But  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
second  division  according  as  actions  came  from  the  old  civil  law  or  were 
created  by  the  prsBtor.  The  general  word  for  a  real  action  was  vindieatio, 
but  this  word  was  used  in  a  special  sense,  as  a  civil,  i.e.  non-pnetorian, 
action  for  a  corporeal  thing.  The  general  word  for  a  personal  action  waa 
condietio,  but  the  word  was  used  in  a  special  sense,  as  a  personal  action, 
stricti  juris,  excluding  bancs  fidei  actions,  actions  ex  delicto,  and  actions 
in  factum  (see  note  to  introductory  paragraph).  (15.)  Generally  speak- 
ing,  if  a  man  claimed  a  thing  as  his  own,  he  could  not  bring  a  personal 
action  for  the  thing,  but  odio  furum  a  plaintiff  could,  although  he  had  a 
real  action,  bring  a  condictio  if  a  thing  was  stolen.  (14.) 

The  civil  real  actions  noticed  are  five.  1.  Vimitcatio,  in  the  special 
sense  of  a  claim  for  a  corporeal  thing.  2.  Confessoria,  3.  Negaioria, 
actions  to  obtain  or  protect  the  enjoyment  of  servitudes.  4.  Causa 
Uherdis,  an  actio  pra^udicialis,  to  determine  whether  a  person  was  or 
was  not  a  freeman.  5.  Petitio  hereditatis.  There  are  also  five  kinds  of 
prsetorian  real  actions  noticed  :  actio  Publiciana,  quasi- Puhliciana,  Pau- 
liana,  Serviana,  and  quasi- Serviana^  and  two  prsetorian  kinds  of  adionet 
prcefudiciaks  are  also  noticed.  The  subject  of  personal  actions  is  treated 
of  in  this  part  of  the  Title  only  by  giving  three  examples  of  personal 
actions  created  by  the  prsetor,  de  pecunia  eonstituta,  depeculio,  dejure- 
jurando.  Further,  there  are  certain  actions  which  are  said  to  be  mixtcs^ 
i.e.  partly  real  and  partly  personal. 
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i.  Civil  Rbal  Actions. — 1.  Vindication  under  which  head  may  be 
noticed  the  characteristic  of  real  actions,  that  the  inteniio  ran,  Si  paret 
rem  ex  jure  Quiritium  Titii  ease,  if  it  appears  that  Titius  has  a  right 
against  all  the  world,  without  the  name  of  any  alleged  violator  of  that 
right  being  mentioned.  (1.)  2.  Adio  eon/essoria^  brought  to  enforce  a 
servitude  contested  or  impeded,  and  biought  indifferently  whether  the 
claimant  was  or  was  not  in  quasi-possession  of  the  servitude.  (2.) 

3.  Actio  negatoria,  brought  by  the  owner  of  a  thing  to  regain  an  alleged 
right  of  exercising  a  servitude  over  that  thing,  although  the  owner  was 
in  possession,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  real  actions  could  not  be  brought  by  a 
possessor.  The  possessor  of  a  servitude  had  a  concurxBnt  remedy  in 
a  prohibitory  interdict  so  far  as  concerned  the  actio  con/eMoria,  and 
in  a  possessory  interdict  so  far  as  concerned  the  actio  negatoria,  (2.) 

4.  Actio  prc^fudicialia,  a  preliminary  action  to  ascertain  a  fact^  was  an 
actio  in  rem,  but  only  one  such  action,  that  to  determine  whether  a  man 
was  or  was  not  free,  was  civilia*  This  action,  known  as  cauea  liberalise 
was  originally  carried  on  by  a  person  who,  as  aaseiior  libertatiSj  claimed 
a  slave  as  against  a  master,  and  liberty  might  be  thrice  asserted  in  this 
way,  if  on  the  first  two  occasions  a  decision  was  given  for  the  master. 
Justinian  allowed  the  slave  himself  to  claim  his  liberty,  and  made  the 
first  decision  final.  (13.)  5.  Petiiio  hereditatis,  or  a  claim  for  an  in- 
heritance. This  (contraxy  to  what  was  the  case  with  other  actions  in 
rem)  was  a  bonce  fidei  action  :  Justinian  decided  that  dolus  malus  could 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  it  without  any  exception  being  pleaded. 
It  had  some  affinity  to  a  personal  action,  as  (a)  it  could  only  be  brought 
against  two  classes  of  persons,  those  possessing  an  inheritance  pro  kerede, 
and  those  possessing  pro  possessore  (i.e.  avowedly  without  title),  and  (b) 
the  plaintiff  could  recover  by  it  moneys  derived  by  the  possessor  from 
the  inheritance,  and  could  enforce  by  it  debts  due  to  the  inheritance  from 
debtors  claiming  to  be  heirs.  (28,  note.) 

ii.  PRiBTORiAN  Bbal  Aotions. — Fivc  instances  are  given,  the 
first  three  being  fictitious  actions,  in  jus  conceptcs^  the  two  last  being 
in  factum,  1.  Actio  Publiciana,  given  to  protect  a  person  who,  while 
the  time  of  usucapion  is  running,  loses  the  thing  out  of  his  possession, 
and  to  recover  it  is  allowed  to  feign  that  his  title  by  usucapion  is  com- 
plete. (4.)  2.  Actio  in  rem  rescissaria,  given  to  protect  a  person  against 
whom  the  time  of  usucapion  has  run,  while  he  was  unable  through 
absence  or  other  legitimate  cause  to  attend  to  his  afiairs,  or  if  the 
possessor  in  whose  favour  the  term  was  running  was  absent,  and  so 
the  usucapion  could  not  while  nmning  have  been  stopped  by.  legal 
means.  The  prstor  allowed  the  owner  in  such  a  case  to  rescind  the 
usucapion  and  to  claim  the  thing  by  feigning  that  the  usucapion  had 
not  been  perfected.  (5.)  3.  Actio  PauHana^  given  to  rescind  aliena- 
tion of  goods  in  fraud  of  creditors.  (6.)  4.  Actio  Serviana,  by  which 
possession  was  obtained  of  the  effects  of  a  farmer,  looked  on  as  mort- 
gaged in  law,  to  recover  the  payment  of  rent.  5.  Actio  quasi- Serviana, 
by  which  creditors  generally,  and  not  landlords  only,  obtained  things 
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mortgaged  or  pledged  to  them.  (7.)  Two  instances  are  also  given  of 
pre- judicial  actions  created  bj  the  praetor:  that  to  decide  whether  a 
person  is  ingenwm  or  libertwy  and  that  to  decide  whether  a  person  is 
the  son  of  his  reputed  father.  (13.) 

PsBSONAL  AonoNS. — Three  instances  are  given  of  personal  actions 
created  by  the  prsetor:  1.  De  condUuta  pecunia,  given  to  enforce  a 
pact  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  already  due.  Such  a  pact  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  creditor  if  the  thing  due  was  owed  by  another  person, 
or  if  the  antecedent  obligation  was  a  natural  one,  or  if  the  time  during 
which  an  action  on  this  antecedent  obligation  might  be  brought  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring ;  and  this  action  was  by  Justinian  made  in  all 
cases  perpetual  and  allowed  to  be  brought  whatever  was  the  nature  of 
the  thing  promised,  those  qualities  having  previously  belonged  only  to 
the  actio  recepiUia,  an  action  specially  given  to  enforce  an  undertaking 
by  an  argentarius  to  pay  what  he  owed.  (8,  9.)  2,  De  peeidiOf  given 
to  make  patrea/amUiarum  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  peoidium  of  their 
sons  in  potedate  and  slaves,  for  the  engagements  of  those  sons  and 
slavea  (10.)  And,  3.  De  jur^raThdo^  given  to  ascertain  whether  a 
party  to  a  suit  had,  when  challenged  to  do  so,  sworn  that  the  facts  on 
which  he  rested  his  claim  or  defence  were  true.  (11.) 

Mixed  Aotioks. — The  actions  famUim  erciacundce,  commtmi  dim- 
dundo,  Budftnium  regundorum  are  said  to  be  mixed,  i.e.  both  real  and 
personal,  because  although  they  were  otherwise  personal  actions  in 
form,  yet  by  the  addition  of  an  adjvfdicatio  things  were  adjudged  to 
belong  to  the  different  parties.  (20.) 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  division  of  actions  according  to  the 
latitude  given  to  the  judge,  the  Institutes  notice  two  subsidiary  divi- 
sions. 

L  Penal  Actfions  (many  of  which  actions,  as  de  albo  can-upto,  de 
parerUe  aut  patrano  in  jus  vocato,  and  de  in  jus  voeato  vi  exempto^  were 
created  by  the  preetor)  (12)  as  distinguished  from  actions  brought  to 
get  the  thing  only  (m  pereecuiorice)  and  those  in  which  both  these 
objects  were  united  (mixtoB). — ^As  a  rule,  all  actions  in  rem  or  ex  con- 
tractu were  only  rei  persecutorice,  except  that  when  an  actio  depositi 
was  brought  against  a  person,  or  against  his  heir  if  personally  guilty 
uf  dolus  malusy  to  whom  things  had  been  entrusted  imder  the  pressure 
of  sudden  calamity,  such  as  fire  or  shipwreck,  when  the  value  of  the 
things  and  also  as  much  again  was  recoverable,  and  so  the  action  was 
mixta.  (17.)  Actions  arising  from  a  delict  always  carried  with  them 
a  peualty,  and  were  simply  penal  in  the  case  of  theft,  for  then  the 
value  of  the  thing  was  recoverable  by  a  separate  action,  or  were  mixtoB^ 
as  in  actions  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  and  under  the  lex  AquUia,  and  for 
legacies  given  but  not  duly  paid  to  holy  places,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
and  something  more  by  way  of  penalty,  being  recoverable  by  such 
actions.  (18,  19.) 

il  Actions  diffbrinq  according  to  the  amount  of  the  Con- 
demnation.— This  goes  very  nearly  over   the  same  ground  as  the 
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preTious  division,  i.  Actions  rei  penecutoria^  to  get  the  thing  due, 
were  tn  simplum,  (22.)  ii.  Actions  (a)  for  non-numifest  theft,  (b)  for 
damnum  tnjurim  under  the  Aquilian  law,  (c)  for  deposit  when  the 
deposit  was  denied,  if  it  had  been  niade  tinder  pressure  of  oalamity, 
(d)  for  corrupting  a  slave,  and  (e)  for  not  paying  a  legacy  given  to  a 
holy  place,  were  in  duplum.  (23.)  iiL  An  action  given  against  a 
person  who  asked  more  than  due,  so  that  the  officials  of  the  court  got 
a  larger  fee,  was  in  triplum  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  payment  of 
this  fee,  the  amount  improperly  expended  being,  however,  included  in 
the  condemnatio  in  triplum,  (24.)  iv.  Actions  (a)  for  manifest  theft; 
{h)  actions  quod  metua  causa;  (c)  actions  for  money  paid  to  hire  a  man 
to  bring  a  vexatious  suit,  or  to  induce  a  mai\  to  desist  from  a  vexatious 
suit  which  he  threatens  to  bring;  and  {d)  actions  brought  against 
officers  of  the  court  guilty  of  unjust  exaction,  were  in  quadruplum,  (25.) 
Two  observations,  however,  have  to  be  made.  Firstly,  of  those  actions 
which  are  said  above  to  be  given  tn  duplum^  that  under  the  lex  Aquilia 
and  that  for  deposit  under  pressure  were  in  duplum  only  if  the  defen- 
dant denied  his  liability ;  and  in  the  case  of  legacies  given  to  holy  places, 
if  the  defendant  denies  or  will  not  pay  until  the  magistoite  makes  an 
order  that  the  action  shall  be  brought.  (26.)  Secondly,  the  actio  quod 
metu8  causa,  given  to  a  person  who  had  been  threatened  or  coerced 
into  doing  anything,  was  in  quadrtiplum  only  if  the  defendant  would 
not  obey  the  preliminary  order  of  the  judge  (arbiMum)  and  restore  the 
thmg.  (27.) 

We  now  come  to  the  division  of  actions  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  judge.  According  to  this  division,  actions  are  boncB  fidei,  stricti 
juris,  or  arbiirarias. 

1.  Actions  bonjb  fidbi. — In  certain  prsetorian  actions,  principally 
those  arising  out  of  bilateral  contracts,  the  words  ex  bona  fide  or  some 
equivalent  words  were  added  to  quicquid  oportet  in  the  intentio,  which 
was  always  uncertain,  and  then  the  judge  had  to  take  all  equitable  con- 
siderations into  view  in  determining  the  liability  of  the  defendant.  The 
judge  in  bonce  fidei  actions  took  notice  of  dolus  malus  without  an  exeeplio 
doli  maJti;  noticed  customs  and  usages;  took  into  accoimt  coimter  claims 
arising  out  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances  (30) ;  provided  for  future 
liabilities  arising ;  and  gave  interest  for  the  time  the  thing  had  been  due. 
(28,  note.)  A  list  of  actions  bonce  fidei  is  given  (28,  29) :  I,  Empti  and 
venditi,  2,  locati  and  conducti;  3,  negotiorum  gestorum;  4,  mandaii; 
5,  depositi;  6,  pro  socio;  7,  tutda;  8,  commodati,  9,  pigneraUcia; 
10,  familicB  erciscundce;  II,  communi  dividundo ,  12,  de  cestimaio ;  13, 
ex  permutatione ;  14,  kereditatis  petitio;  15,  ex  stipulcUu  in  exactions 
dotis. 

This  last-mentioned  action  replaced  a  bonas  fidei  action  called  rei 
vxoricB,  under  which  the  husband  had  certain  advantages  when  sued  by 
his  wife  for  the  restitution  of  her  dos.  If  the  wife  had  stipulated  for 
the  restoration  of  the  dos  to  her,  she  could  bring  an  action  on  the 
stipulation  which,  being  stridi  juris,  did  not  afford  the  husband  those 
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advantages,  the  principal  of  which  were,  (a)  that  he  had  three  years  to 
make  restitution  of  things  qua  numero,  pondere  mensurave  canstatii; 
(b)  he  had  the  benefieium  compeienitoB ;  (e)  he  could  deduct  the  useful 
as  well  as  the  necessary  expenses  he  had  heen  put  to  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dotal  property  (37) ;  (d)  the  wife  could  not  transmit  the 
action  to  her  heir ;  (e)  she  could  not  ask  for  her  dot,  and  also  for  any 
benefit  by  her  husband's  testament.  Justinian  amalgamated  the  two 
actions,  calling  the  new  action  ex  sHpulcUu,  although  in  fact  no  stipu- 
lation might  have  been  made.  But  he  made  it  bonce  fidei,  and  the 
husband  under  it  had  a  year  for  the  restoration  of  all  moveables,  and 
he  had  the  benefieium  competenHm,  and  could  deduct  necessary 
though  not  useful  expeiu»s;  but  he  could  recover  the  impensm 
utiles  by  a  separate  action.  Justinian,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the 
wife  a  tacit  jus  hypMectB  on  all  the  husband's  effects  for  her  dm, 
but  this  was  only  available  when  she  herself  sued  for  her  doe.  (29, 
note.) 

2.  AcTiONBS  STRiCTi  JURIS,  1.0.  real  actions  and  candictianea, — Id 
these  actions,  dolus  nudus  or  counter  claim  could  only  be  taken  notice 
of,  if  pleaded  by  an  exception,  and  interest,  except  by  express  agreement^ 
only  ran  from  the  litis  contestatio.  (28,  note.) 

3.  AcTiONES  ABBiTRARiJS. — In  thcsc  actious  the  judge  made  a  pre- 
liminary order  on  the  defendant  to  do  something,  as  to  restore  or  ex- 
hibit a  thing,  or  to  pay  a  sum.  If  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  then  the 
defendant  was  to  pay  a  sum  fixed  in  the  eondemnatio  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  circun^tances  of  the  case.  If  the  defendant  had  the  thing  in  his 
possession,  and  had  fraudulently  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  restore  the 
thing,  the  plaintiff  fixed  on  oath  the  amotmt  justly  due  to  him,  and  the 
manus  militaris  was  employed  by  the  direction  of  the  judge  to  compel 
him  to  give  it  up.  All  real  actions  were  arbitrarim,  and  the  following 
personal  actions :  (a)  quod  metus  causa ;  (6)  de  ddo  malo ;  (r)  ad  ex- 
hibendum  ;  (d)  de  eo  quod  cerio  loco  promissum  est,  (31.) 

The  action  de  dolo  malo,  given  when  there  was  no  other  means  of 
avoiding  the  consequences  of  dolus  malus,  was  in  simplum,  carried 
infamy  with  the  condemnation  and  had  to  be  brought  within  a  year. 
The  actio  de  eo  quod  eerto  loco  was  an  action  brought  by  a  creditor 
against  a  debtor  who,  having  promised  and  failed  to  pay  in  a  particular 
place,  was  not  to  be  found,  and  so  could  not  be  sued  there,  and  the 
judge  allowed  the  creditor  in  this  case  to  sue  elsewhere  without  risk  of 
plus'petitio.  But  the  debtor  had  this  advantage:  he  was  given  the 
option  of  paying  or  giving  security  for  paying  what  was  due  in  the 
right  place  under  an  arbiirium,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  obey  the 
arbitrium,  he  was  condemned  in  an  amount  in  which  the  benefit  it 
would  have  been  to  him  to  pay  in  the  place  named  was  taken  into  con 
sideration.  (31,  note.) 

It  was  the  business  of  the  judge  to  make  the  eondemnatio  in  the 
formulary  system  for  a  sum  certain,  and  under  the  judieia  extraordi- 
naria  for  a  thing  certain  or  a  sum  certain.   (32.)     And  this  leads  us  to 
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consider  three  special  matters  which  affected  the  result  of  the  action. 
1.  PluS'peHtio.     2.  Beneficium  competeniias.     3.  Comperuatio. 

1.  Plus-pstitio. — Under  the  formuUuy  system,  if  the  plaintiff 
asked  in  the  intentlo  of  an  actio  siiidi  jun$  for  a  thing  certain,  and 
asked  for  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  he  could  not  succeed  in  the 
action  at  all,  and  the  claimant  being  barred  in  most  personal  actions 
bj  the  novation  operated  by  the  hits  eontestoHo,  he  had  no  further 
remedy,  unless  the  prsetor  chose  to  give  him  a  restUtitio  in  integrum^ 
which  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  plaintiffs  under  25  years, 
but  to  persons  over  that  age  only  if  the  mistake  had  been  such  as  a 
most  careful  man  might  have  made :  as  if  a  legatee  had  asked  for  his 
whole  legacy,  and  then  codicils  had  been  discovered  by  which  he  lost 
part  or  had  to  share  with  others.  A  plaintiff  might  ask  too  much  in 
four  ways :  1,  re,  in  regard  to  the  thing  asked  for,  as  if  when  ten  aurei 
were  due  he  asked  for  twenty,  or  if  when  part  was  due  he  asked  for  the 
whole ;  2,  tempore,  in  regard  to  time,  as  if  he  asked  before  the  day  of 
payment,  or  before  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition ;  3,  loco,  in  regard  to 
place,  as  if  a  creditor  sues  at  Rome  for  what  is  due  at  Ephesus,  thus 
depriving  the  debtor  of  any  advantages  he  might  have  from  goods  being 
cheaper  or  interest  lower  at  Ephesus.  But  if  the  debtor  absented 
himself  from  the  place  named,  the  creditor  had  the  actio  arlntraria  de 
eo  quod  cerio  loco  mentioned  above ;  4,  causd,  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contract,  as  if,  when  the  debtor  promised  to  give  either 
one  thing  or  another,  the  creditor  sued  depriving  him  of  the  choice. 
It  made  no  difference,  even  if  the  thing  he  asked  for  was  of  less  value 
than  the  other  thing.  (33.) 

If  too  much  was  stated  in  the  demonstratio,  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prejudiced,  and  if  too  much  was  fixed  in  the  condemnatio,  the  defen- 
dant could  get  the  formula  rectified.  (33,  note.) 

Under  the  later  emperors,  the  effects  of  a  plus-petitio,  i.e.  any 
excess  in  the  libeUus  conveHtionis,  were  changed,  the  plaintiff  being 
no  longer  shut  out  from  his  legal  remedy,  but  being  punished  for  his 
mistake.  If  the  plu9-pei%tio  was  tempore,  the  plaintiff  was,  under  a 
constitution  of  Zeno,  obliged  to  wait  double  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
waited,  and  to  reimburse  the  defendant  all  expenses  for  his  loss  through 
the  action  having  being  improperly  brought.  If  the  jfdus-petitio  was 
in  any  other  way,  Justinian  made  the  plaintiff  pay  three  times  the 
amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  defenduit  through  the  action  having 
been  improperly  brought.  (33.) 

If  the  plaintiff  claimed  in  the  intentio  less  than  was  due,  he  could 
under  the  formulary  system  bring  another  action  for  the  surplus  when 
another  prsetor  came  into  office.  Zeno  allowed  the  judex  to  add  the 
surplus  in  condemning  the  defendant.  (34.)  If  the  plaintiff  asked  for 
one  thing  when  another  was  due,  he  could,  under  the  formulary  system, 
bring  another  actio  for  the  right  thing,  and  under  Justinian  he  could 
have  the  mistake  corrected.  (35.) 

In  certain  actions  which  may  be  made  a  sixth  division  of  actions, 
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the  defendant  was  condemned  in  leas  than  was  due  to  him.  1.  In  the 
(letio  de  pecuUo  a  paterfamilias  could  only  be  condemned  in  the  amount 
of  the  peeulium  of  his  son  or  slave.  (36.)  2.  In  certain  actions  the 
defendant  had  the  bbnbficium  oompetentia,  i.e.  he  was  only  con- 
denmed  in  so  far  as  he  could  pay  without  being  reduced  to  destitution. 
The  instances  given  are,  (a)  the  husband  in  a  suit  brought  by  his  wife 
to  get  back  her  das  (37);  (b)  an  ascendant  sued  by  a  descendant; 
(e)  a  patron  sued  by  a  libertm ;  (d)  one  partner  sued  by  another ;  (0)  a 
donor  sued  for  his  gift  (38) ;  (J)  a  debtor  who  has  made  a  eessio  bon- 
orum  sued  by  his  creditors  after  he  has  subsequently  acquired  pro- 
perty. (40.)  We  may  add  a  brother  sued  by  a  brother,  and  all  cases,  except 
delicts,  when  one  of  two  married  persons  is  sued  by  the  other.  In  all 
these  cases,  if  the  debtor  could  subsequently  pay  in  full  without  being 
reduced  to  destitution,  he  had  to  do  so ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  what 
he  could  pay,  his  assets  only,  without  deduction  for  debts,  were  looked 
to,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the  donor,  who  might  deduct  his  debts. 

CouPBNSATio. — In  bona  ftdei  actions,  the  judge,  without  any  excep- 
tion being  pleaded,  set  off  any  debt  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiff from  the  same  set  of  circumstances  {ex  eadem  re).  In  actions 
sMcti  juriSf  the  plaintiff  could  be  repelled  by  an  exeeptio  doli  mali,  if 
he  asked  for  what  was  due  without  having  taken  into  consideration 
what  he  owed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  exception  stopped  the 
action  altogether,  or  whether  the  plaintiff  only  recovered  any  surplus 
due  to  him.  An  argentarius  who  sued  a  customer  without  giving 
credit  for  what  was  due  of  the  same  kind,  as  money  or  wine  {in  eadem 
re),  was  guilty  of  a  plue-petiHo  under  the  formulary  system,  and  failed 
altogether  in  his  action.  A  bonorum  emptor  had  also,  in  suing  a 
debtor  of  the  insolvent,  to  deduct  what  was  due  from  the  insolvent  to 
that  debtor ;  but  as  the  deductio  was  inserted  in  the  condemnation  not, 
as  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  argentarius^  in  the  intentiOt  the 
risk  of  plus'petitio  was  not  run.  Deduetio  varied  also  from  compen- 
satiOf  as  it  included  debts  of  things  of  different  kinds  and  debts  not 
yet  due.  Except,  perhaps,  in  this  case  of  the  argentarius^  the  two 
debts  did  not  extinguish  each  other,  until  Justinian  made  them  so 
operate,  ipso  jure,  and  under  Justinian  it  no  longer  made  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  two  debts  were  due  from  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances, or  whether  things  of  the  same  kind  were  payable,  but  the 
defendant's  claim  was  to  be  a  causa  liguida,  i.e.  clearly  ascertainable. 
(39,  and  note.)    Justinian  allowed  no  set-off  to  an  action  of  deposit.  (30.) 

The  subject  next  treated  is  that  of  the  responsibility  of  domini  and 
paire»familiarum  for  the  contracts  or  delicts  of  those  in  their  power. 
What  is  said  is,  however,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  contracts  and  delicts 
of  slaves ;  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  slaves  being,  with  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions, applicable  to  sons  in  potestate,  (Tit.  7.  pr.) 

i.  Contracts  op  pbbsons  alibni  juris.— -If  the  slave  was  merely 
the  instrument  of  the  master,  merely  received,  e.g.,  pieces  of  money 
made  in  payment,  this  was  not  a  contract  of  a  person  alieni  juris  at 
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all.     (1,  note.)    The  cases  in  which  the  slave  did  contract  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads. 

1.  The  slave  contracts  under  the  directions  of  the  master. — Here 
the  prsetor  gives  an  action  quodjwfsu  against  the  master  for  the  whole 
of  the  debt  (1.) 

2.  The  slave  contracts  as  a  nuufiiter  navis  or  institor. — ^The  master 
sets  the  slave  up  as  the  master  of  a  vessel,  or  the  keeper  of  a  shop,  or 
the  conductor  of  any  business.  The  master  thus  authorises  the  slave 
to  do  all  things  necessary  for  his  master.  Here  the  preetor  gives  an  actio 
exerdtaria  or  institoria  against  the  master  for  the  whole  of  the  debt.  (2.) 

3.  TJie  slave  trades  with  his  peetdium  to  the  knowledge  of  the  master, — 
If  debts  are  to  be  satisfied  and  the  master  is  a  creditor  of  the  slave,  the 
peculium  and  its  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  proportionately  between 
him  and  the  other  creditors.  The  master  makes  the  division,  and 
if  he  does  not  make  it  fairly,  any  creditor  prejudiced  has  an  (ictio 
tnbutoria  against  him.  (3.) 

4.  The  slaoe  contracts  toithoui  the  direction  or  authorisation  of  the 
master, — Here  an  action  is  given  against  the  master,  not  for  the  whole 
debt,  but,  1,  so  far  as  he  has  profited  by  what  the  slave  has  expended, 
and,  2,  to  the  extent  of  the  slave's  peculium.  The  action  is  de  peculio 
et  in  rem  verso,  and  the  condemnation  is  double ;  the  judge  first  taking 
into  account  the  profitable  outlay,  and  then  the  peculium :  but  from 
the  peculium  is  first  deducted  what  the  slave  owes  the  master  or  any 
one  in  his  power :  imless,  indeed,  he  owes  it  to  a  vicaritu,  who  is  part 
of  the  peculium^  for  deduction  would  then  be  useless.  (4.) 

The  actio  exercitoria  or  institoria  must  always  be  better  for  the 
creditor  than  that  de  peculio  et  in  rem  verso ;  for  in  the  former  action 
the  master  is  bound  for  the  whole  debt.  But  the  actio  tributoria  may 
be  sometimes  more  favourable  than  that  de  peculio,  sometimes  less  so 
to  the  creditor,  and  he  must  judge  which  he  will  bring.  In  the  actio 
tributoria  the  creditor  gains  by  there  being  no  deduction  made  from 
the  peculium  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  master.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actio  de  peetdio  affects  the  whole  peculium,  while  the  actio  tnbu- 
toria only  affects  that  part  of  it  engaged  in  trade.  (5.) 

What  is  said  of  the  slave  may  be  nearly,  but  not  quite,  said  of 
the  son  in  power.  There  are  three  points  of  difference  to  be  noticed. 
1.  A  father  was  bound  to  the  extent  of  the  son's  peculium  by  the  son  s 
becoming  Sk  fidejussor.  2.  The  filiuefamilias  could  be  sued  civilly,  and 
if  he  was  condemned  to  pay,  an  actio  judicati  could  be  brought  against 
the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  son's  peculium.  There  was  no  corre- 
sponding liability  in  either  of  these  cases  as  to  the  slave.  (6,  note.) 
3.  By  the  senatuseonsultum  Macedonianum,  prohibiting  money  to  be 
lent  to  children  or  grandchildren  of  either  sex  in  potestate,  an  action 
was  refused  for  money  so  lent  against  the  child,  either  while  in  potes- 
tate  or  become  sui  Juris,  and  against  the  paterfamilias.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  the  action  was  permitted,  and  the  senatus- 
eonsultum allowed  on  the  ground  of  an  exception.  (7.) 
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The  actions  above  mentioned,  quod  jusm^  ezercitorta,  and  de 
peculio,  &c.,  were  not  properly  separate  actions.  They  were  rather 
modifications  of  the  prsetorian  actions  under  which,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  the  master  was  sued.  In  process  of  time  the 
prsetors  permitted  not  only  praetorian  actions,  but  condictions^  to  be 
brought  against  the  master  or  father,  where^  had  he  contracted  him- 
self, a  condiction  would  have  been  the  appropriate  remedy.  (8.) 

iL  DBLicrrs  of  psrbons  alibni  jubis. — ^A  master  could  be  sued 
imder  the  praetorian  or  civil  law,  according  to  the  origin  of  the  actio 
(Tit.  8.  pr.),  for  the  delicts  (noxicB)  of  the  slave,  but  he  had  the  choice 
of  paying  the  penalty,  or  giving  up  the  wrongdoer  (noxa)  (1),  to  the 
persons  injured  (Tit  8.  pr.,  2),  before  or  after  the  litis  eont&statio  (the 
action  being  arhitraria^  i.e.  to  give  the  slave  up  or  pay)  (Tit.  8.  pr.) ; 
and  the  slave,  if  given  up^  became  the  property  of  the  person  injured, 
unless  he  could  procure  money  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  then  he  became 
free,  even  if  bis  new  master  would  have  preferred  to  keep  him.  (3.) 
The  action  always  followed  the  person  of  the  delinquent,  and  was 
brought  against  his  master  for  the  time  being,  or  against  the  slave  if 
he  was  manumitted ;  and  so  if  a  freeman  became  a  slave  after  having 
committed  a  delict,  the  action  was  against  his  master.  (5.)  The  master 
had  no  action  against  his  slave  for  a  delict,  nor  the  slave  any  action 
against  his  master  for  injury,  nor  did  any  right  of  action  arise  subse- 
quently, though  the  slave  was  transferred  to  another  master  or  became 
free ;  and  if  a  slave  who  had  committed  a  delict  became  the  property 
of  the  person  injured,  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished.  (6.)  In 
old  times  children  in  poteatate  might  be  abandoned  like  slaves  if  they 
committed  delicts.  In  later  times  this  was  considered  barbarous.  The 
sou  could  be  sued  for  the  delict,  and  then  an  action  judieati  brought 
against  the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  son's  pecidium,  (7.) 

Pauperies. — By  the  Twelve  Tables  when  an  animal  (quadrupesj 
extended  by  interpretation  to  all  animals)  of  vicious  habits  did  harm 
{pauperies),  the  owner  mighty  instead  of  paying  for  the  damage,  deliver 
up  the  animal.  (Tit.  9.  pr.)  If  an  animal  of  fierce  nature,  such  as  a 
bear,  was  kept  where  there  was  a  public  way,  got  loose,  and  did  injury, 
then,  if  it  was  a  freeman  that  was  injured,  the  amount  of  the  con- 
demnation was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  if  a  slave  or  an}'- 
thing  else  was  injured,  the  condemnation  was  for  double  the  damage 
done.  (1.) 

A  delict  might  consist  really  of  two  offences,  and  then  a  separate 
axstion  lay  for  each;  or  it  might  come  under  two  heads  of  delict,  and 
then,  although  an  action  lay  imder  each  head,  the  plaintiff  could  only 
recover  in  the  second  anything  which  under  that  action  happened  to 
be  recoverable  beyond  what  he  had  recovered  in  the  first.  (1,  note.) 

The  discussion  of  the  heads  of  actions  is  now  interrupted  to  notice 
two  points  of  procedure. 

Represbntation  in  Suits. — Under  the  old  law  one  man  could 
not  sue  in  the  name  of  another.     To  this  rule  there  were  exceptions 
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in  the  caaes  of,  1,  an  actio  popularis;  2,  an  aiftertio  libertaiis;  3, 
aotions  brought  by  tutors  for  their  pupils.  4.  The  lex  HodUia  per- 
mitted an  actio  furti  to  be  brought  in  the  names  of  (a)  persons  in 
captivity ;  (b)  persons  absent  op  the  service  of  the  State ;  (c)  those  in 
the  tutela  of  such  persons.  (Tit.  10.  pr.)  Subsequently  this  rule  was 
relaxed,  and  a  person  was  allowed  to  appear  in  a  suit;  as  (1)  a  eog- 
nitor;  (2)  a  procurator.  The  eoffnitor  had  to  be  appointed  formally 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  adversary.  When  sentence  was  given,  the 
actio  judicaH  lay  against,  not  the  cognitor,  but  the  party  to  the  suit. 
The  procurator,  whose  introduction  was  of  a  later  date,  was  appointed 
by  simple  mandate  and  without  communication  with  the  adversary, 
and  originally  acted  in  his  own  name,  giving  security  that  the  party  in 
the  suit  for  whom  he  was  acting  would  ratify  what  he  did,  and,  if  he 
was  acting  for  the  defendant,  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out 
A  person  desirous  of  representing  another  might  be  admitted  to  act  as 
negotiorum  gestoTy  although  he  could  not  show  his  mandate,  if  he  gave 
security.  The  actio  jvdicati  was  given  for  or  against  the  procurator. 
At  a  later  period,  if  the  mandate  was  clearly  proved,  the  procurator 
was  considered  to  represent  his  principal ;  and  this  was  extended  to 
the  case  of  a  negotiorum  gestor,  who,  acting  at  first  without  authority, 
afterwards  showed  that  his  principal  ratified  his  action.  The  actio 
judicati  was  then  given  for  or  against  the  principal,  and  the  procurator 
was  in  the  position  of  the  cognitor  (Tit.  10.  pr.,  note),  only  that  the 
mode  of  his  appointment  was  not  necessarily  formal  or  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  adversary.  (1.)  The  tutor  or  curator  represented  the 
pupil  or  adolescent,  to,  or  against,  whom  the  actio  jvdicati  was  given, 
unless  the  tutor  or  curator  had  intervened  unnecessarily,  and  then  it 
was  given  to  or  against  him.  (2.) 

Giving  Security. — There  were  certain  securities  exacted  from  the 
parties  to  suits  or  their  representatives.  Considerable  changes  in  this 
respect  were  made  by  Justinian.  We  have  to  consider,  1,  whether  the 
action  was  real  or  personal ;  2,  whether  the  party  appeared  personally 
or  by  a  representative;  3,  the  law  before  and  after  Justinian.  (Tit. 
11.  pr.) 

i.  Before  Justinian.  (A)  The  action  is  in  rem. 

(a)  The  plaintiff  had  to  give  no  security.  The  procurator  of  the 
plaintiff  while  still  looked  on  as  a  simple  mandatary,  had  to  give  security, 
rem  ratam  dominum  (the  party  was  termed  dominvs  litis)  habiiurumy 
i.e.  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  bring  another  action  in  his  own  name. 
The  cognitor  and  the  procurator,  when  the  procurator  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  mere  representative,  had  to  give  no  security.  The  tutor  or 
curator  had  to  give  security,  rem  ratam  dominum  habiturum  ;  but  this 
security  was,  as  regards  these  persons,  often  dispensed  with,  when  they 
were  plaintifis.     (Tit.  11.  pr.) 

(P)  The  defendant  had  to  give  the  cautio  judicatum  aolvi,  that  he 
would  either  restore  the  thing  or  pay  its  value  (],itis  asfttimatio).  If  he 
did  not  give  this  security,  the  plaintiff,  if  willing  to  give  it,  was  put  by 
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an  interdict  in  possession  of  the  thing.  The  judieaium  solvi  contained 
three  clauses:  1,  de  re  judicata,  that  the  thing  should  be  given  up  or 
its  value  paid ;  2,  de  re  de/endenda,  that  the  defendant  would  properly 
defend  the  action,  and  appear  and  receive  the  sentence  of  the  judge  ; 
3,  de  dolo  mcdo,  that  there  should  be  no  dolus  malus,  e.g.  the  thing 
should  not  be  restored  in  a  deteriorated  condition.  The  defendant  aa 
well  as  his  surety  gave  the  cautio  judieaium  solvi  in  order  that  the 
plaintiff  might  have  the  easy  remedy  of  suing  on  a  stipulation.  Natu- 
rally, as  the  defendant  had  to  give  this  cautio,  his  representative  had. 
(l^t.  11.  pr.) 

(B)  The  action  is  in  personam, 

(a)  As  to  the  plaintiff  the  rules  are  the  same  as  when  the  action  is 
in  rem, 

(5)  The  defendant,  appearing  personally,  had  not,  unless  in  some 
exceptional  cases,  to  give  the  cautio  judieaium  solvi.  If  he  appeared 
by  a  eognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  the  judieaium  solvi  on  behalf 
of  the  eognitor.  If  he  appeared  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator,  while 
still  a  mandatary,  had  himself  to  give  the  judieaium  solvi,  (1.) 

ii.  Under  Justinian, — There  was,  under  Justinian,  no  difference 
whether  the  action  was  real  or  personal.  The  plaintiff  appearing  per- 
sonally had  to  give  no  security.  The  defendant  appearing  personally 
had  not,  in  either  a  real  or  a  personal  action,  to  give  the  judieaium 
solvi ;  but,  in  both,  he  had  to  engage  that  he  would  appear  and  receive 
the  sentence  of  the  judge.  If,  however,  he  was  a  vir  tUustris,  it  was 
enough  that  he  engaged  to  do  this  by  oath,  eauiio  juratoria,  or  even 
by  a  simple  promise.  (2.) 

If  the  plaintiff  appeared  by  a  procurator,  whose  mandate  was  regis- 
tered officially,  or  given  by  the  plaintiff  personally  before  the  judge,  the 
procurator  had  to  give  no  security.  If  the  plaintiff  appeared  by  a 
procurator  not  so  appointed,  the  procurator  had  to  give  security 
rem  ratam  dominum  habiturum  ;  and  this  rule  applied  to  tutors  and 
curators.  (3.) 

If  the  defendant  appeared  by  a  procurator,  whom  he  appointed  per- 
sonally before  the  judge,  the  procurator  had  not  to  give  security,  but  the 
defendant  had  to  bind  himself,  on  behalf  of  the  procurator,  to  all  the 
three  clauses  of  the  judieaium  solvi.  If  he  appeared  by  a  procurator 
not  appointed  before  the  judge,  both  the  procurator  and  the  defendant, 
aafidqfussor  of  the  procurator,  had  to  give  Hie  judicahim  solvi,  with  all 
its  three  clauses  made  binding  on  each.  The  defendant  further,  whether 
the  procurator  was  appointed  before  the  judge  or  not,  had,  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  judiecUwtt  solvi,  to  subject  all  his  property  to  a  hypothec.  This 
obligation  passed  to  his  heirs,  and  he  had  also  to  give  security  that 
he  himself  would  appear  personally  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the 
judge.  (4.) 

If  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  but  some  one  voltmteered  to  defend 
the  action  for  him,  this  was  allowed,  if  this  voluntary  defensor  gave 
security  judieatum  solvi.  (5.) 
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The  subject  of  actions  is  resumed,  and  concluded,  by  noticing  two 
more  distinctions. 

1.  AcTiONBB  PBUPBTU^  TBMPORALEs. — Actions  differed  in  the  time 
during  which  they  could  be  brought.  Actions  arising  from  the  law,  or  a 
senatugcansuUumf  or  constitutions,  were  perpetuas,  i.e.  could  be  brought 
without  limit  of  time,  until  Theodosius  II.  imposed  a  general  limit  of 
thirty  years  on  all  actions  real  or  personal,  a  limit  subsequently,  in 
some  few  exceptional  instunces^  as  in  that  of  actions  on  hypothec,  ex- 
tended to  forty  years.  Prsetorian  actions  were  anniial,  i.e.  must  be 
brought  before  the  close  of  an  annus  utilis  from  the  time  when  they  could 
first  have  been  brought.  To  this,  however,  there  were  so  many  exceptions 
that  we  may  say  that  praetorian  actions  also  were  perpettuB,  except  when 
they  were  penal  (the  actio  furti  manifesti  being,  however,  perpetual),  or 
when  they  were  for  the  value  of  the  things  but  were  in  opposition  to, 
not  in  extension  of,  the  civil  law,  like  the  actio  in  rem  rescissoria.  (Tit. 
12.  pr.) 

2.  Actions  passing  to  or  against  the  Heir. — It  is  only  penal 
actions  that  are  to  be  noticed,  as  all  other  actions  passed  to  and  against 
the  heir.  Penal  actions  do  not  pass  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrong- 
doer, except  to  make  them  account  for  any  benefit  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  delict  But  penal  actions  do  pass  to  the  heir  of  the 
person  injured,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  injuriarum  (personal 
insult).  After  the  litis  eoniestatio,  however,  all  penal  actions  pass 
both  to  and  against  the  heir.  (1.) 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  actions  are  nbsoluiorias,  that 
is,  if,  after  the  proceedings  have  commenced,  the  formula  has  been 
given,  or  an  equivalent  stage  reached,  the  defendant  satisfies  the 
plaintiff,  the  judge  must  absolve  the  defendant,  and  need  not  go  on  in 
any  case  to  give  sentence.  (2.) 

Exceptions. — If  the  plaintiff's  action  is  well  founded,  but  there  is 
any  reason  why  it  is  unjust  that  it  should  be  effective  against  the  de- 
fendant, he  can  avoid  its  ieffect  by  the  introduction  of  an  exception^ 
allowed  by  some  particular  law,  or  by  the  pnetor  (Tit.  13.  7),  into  the 
formula  while  the  formulary  system  lasted.  In  actions  honm  Julei  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  exception  should  be  pleaded,  as  the  judex 
took  cognisance  of  all  matters  that  would  form  the  groundwork  of  an 
exception.  In  other  actions,  adinnes  stricti  juris^  in  factum^  arbi- 
trari<B^  including  actions  in  rem  (Tit  13.  4),  and  penal,  the  exception 
had  to  be  pleaded,  and  the  defendant  had  to  prove  it,  just  as  the 
plaintiff  had  to  prove  his  case.  Under  Justinian  an  exception  meant 
any  defence  other  than  a  denial  of  the  subsistence  of  the  alleged  right 
of  action.  (Tit.  13.  pr.,  note.) 

The  following  instances  of  exceptions  are  given,  and  are  all  supposed 
to  be  pleaded  to  an  action  ex  siipulaia,  1.  Error ^  a  mistake  not  as 
to  the  subject  of  the  stipulation,  but  as  to  some  fact  which  was  not 
known  to  the  defendant,  and  which,  if  known,  would  have  prevented 
his  promising;  2,  metus  causa,   a  general   exception,  fear  caused  by 
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any  one ;  3,  dell  malt,  the  bad  faith  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  either 
when  the  obligation  was  formed  or  subsequently ;  4,  in  fcteiumf  that 
is,  the  pr»tor  merely  stated  a  circumstance  which,  if  established,  was 
to  bar  the  action  of  such  exceptions.  (1.)  The  following  examples  of 
exceptions  in  factum  are  given : — (a)  Pecunias  non  numeratcBf  when  a 
person  agreeing  to  lend  money,  and  stipulating  for  its  repayment,  does 
not  really  pay  it.  Here  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  had  really 
paid  the  money,  but  the  exception  could  only  be  pleaded  within  five 
years  before  Justinian,  and  two  years  imder  Justinian  (2);  (b)  prtcti 
eonventi,  when  the  plaintiff  has  agreed  not  to  demand  payment,  but 
the  contract,  as  being  verbis  or  re,  could  still  be  sued  on  (3) ;  {o)juri^ 
jurandi,  when,  the  plaintiff  having  challenged  the  defendant,  and  the 
defendant  having  denied  his  liability^  the  plaintiff  went  on  with  the 
action.  (4.)  The  exeeptio  doli  mali  covered  all  oases  of  exceptions  in 
faetum^  and  might  be  pleaded  in  lieu  of  them,  except  that,  as  its  being 
found  true  carried  infamy  with  it,  the  magistrate  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  employed  when  the  plaintiff  was  a  patron  or  ascendant  (1,  note); 
5,  m  judicataSf  that  judgment  had  already  been  given  in  the  matter, 
it  being  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  in  the  former  action  the 
same  subject  matter  of  litigation,  the  same  quantity,  the  same  right, 
the  same  ground  of  action,  the  same  parties.  If  the  former  action  was 
a  judicium  legitimum  in  personam  with  an  inteniio  juris  civilise  tho 
right  of  action  was  extinguished,  and  no  exception  was  necessaiy.  If 
it  was  a  judicium  legitimum  in  rem,  or  in  fadum,  or  was  a  judicium 
imperio  continens,  the  right  of  action  not  being  extinguished  by  nova- 
tion, the  exeeptio  rei  judicata  was  necessary  to  stop  the  second  action. 
Under  Justinian  the  exception  was  in  every  case  necessary.  Gains 
also  mentions  the  exeeptio  rei  in  judicium  deductce,  i.e.,  that  the  case 
was  already  before  the  tribunal,  the  time  within  which  sentence  was 
obliged  to  be  given  not  having  elapsed.  (5,  note.) 

Exceptiones  perpetuce,  temporaricB,  peremptoi'icB,  dilaioricB, — Ex- 
ceptions were  either  perpetucs,  i.e.  could  be  used  by  the  defendant 
without  restriction  of  time,  or  UsmporarioB,  i.e.  were  subject  to  such  a 
restriction ;  and  they  were  peremptorim^  i.e.  put  an  end  to  the  litiga- 
tion, or  diiatorias,  i.e.  only  stopped  it  for  a  time.  (8.)  Perpetual  ex- 
ceptions were  always  peremptory ;  as  instances  are  given  the  exceptions 
d<Ai  mali,  metus  causa,  and  pa^ti  eonventi,  if  the  agreement  has  been 
that  no  demand  shall  be  at  any  time  made.  Temporary  exceptions 
were  always  dilatory.  As  an  instance  is  given  that  of  pacti  eonventi, 
when  the  agreement  has  been  that  no  demand  shall  be  made  during  a 
given  time,  e.g.  five  years.  If  he  sued  before  the  five  years  had  elapsed, 
the  plaintiff  might  be  repelled  by  an  exeeptio.  Previously,  if  the 
plaintiff  was  thus  repelled,  he  was  guilty  of  plus-petitio  in  regard  of 
time,  and  could  take  no  further  proceedings.  Under  a  constitution  of 
Zeno^  the  plaintiff  suing  prematurely  had  to  wait  twice  as  long  as  he 
ought  to  have  waited,  and  he  must  reimburse  the  defendant  for  all 
losses   sustained   through   the  demand   being   premature.    (10.)      As 
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another  inatance,  Gaius  gives  the  exeepUo  litis  dimduoB  given  to  repel 
a  plaintiff  suing  under  the  same  prtetorship  for  another  part  of  a  thing 
(10,  note),  for  one  part  of  which  he  had  already  sued.  Some  dilatory 
exceptions  have  re^trd,  not  to  the  thing  sued  for,  but  to  the  person,  as 
when  objection  was  taken  to  a  procurator,  that  he  or  she  was  a  soldier 
or  a  woman,  as  neither  could  act  as  procurator,  or  that  he  was  an 
improper  person,  as  having  been  stamped  with  infamy ;  but  Justinian 
did  away  with  exceptions  on  this  last  ground.  (11.) 

Prescriptions, — Gains  notices  prescriptions  after  noticing  exceptions, 
i.e.  limitations  of  the  action  entered  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  as,  for 
example,  to  confine  the  action  to  so  much  of  the  plaintifiTs  right  as 
had  produced  an  existing  liability,  or  for  the  defendant,  as  the  prtB- 
script io  longi  temporis;  but  prescriptions  for  the  defendant  had  already, 
in  the  time  of  Gaius,  been  classed  among  exceptions.  (11,  note.) 

Replications. — There  might  be  an  exception  to  an  exception,  Le. 
there  might  be  grounds  on  which  the  exception,  although  founded  on 
fact,  could  not  be  allowed  to  operate,  as  if  an  agreement  had  been 
made  not  to  sue,  and  then  this  agreement  had  been  rescinded.  In  this 
case  a  replication  that  the  agreement  had  been  rescinded  would  be 
inserted,  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the  ezceptio  pacti  conventi  (Tit. 
14.  pr.),  and  so  there  might  be  a  duplicatio  (1)  to  a  replication  and 
there  might  be  even,  if  necessary,  a  triplicatio,  (2.) 

Exceptions  may  be  divided  into  rei  cohcBrenies,  affecting  the  rights 
to  claim,  as  the  exceptio  doU  mcdi,  or  the  exceptio  pacti  conventiy  when 
it  was  a  general  pact  not  to  sue;  and  personcs  cohcerenteSf  protecting 
the  debtor  personally,  as  the  ezceptio  pacti  conventi^  when  it  was  a  pact 
not  to  sue  the  particular  debtor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Jidefussores  of 
the  defendant  could  use  all  the  exceptions  the  defendant  could  use ;  but 
this  was  not  universally  true  of  exceptiones  cohoBrentes  personal.  For  a 
debtor  who  had  made  a  cessio  honorum  was  protected  from  the  actions 
of  his  creditors  by  the  exception  nisi  cesserit  bonis,  which  was  personw 
cohcerens;  but  his  fdejussores  could  not  use  this  exception,  as  the  very 
object  of  their  suretyship  was  to  guard  against  the  debtor  not  being  able 
to  pay.  (4,  note.) 

Interdicts. — We  now  come  to  what  became  a  preliminary  step 
under  the  preetorian  system  to  the  commencement  of  one  kind  of  actions, 
those  that  regarded  possession  and  gua^z'-possession,  i.e.  the  possession 
of  servitudes.  (Tit.  15.  pr.)  The  pnetor  issued  an  interdict  or  decree 
regulating  possession,  and  then,  if  the  facts  on  which  the  applicant  relied 
were  contested  by  the  other  party,  the  praetor  threw  the  decree  into 
the  shape  of  an  action  to  be  decided  according  to  the  real  facts.  Probably 
the  prsetor  interfered  by  interdict  to  protect  and  determine  possession 
before  he  gave  actions  to  try  the  right  to  possession,  and  not  improbably 
the  interests  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  the  ager  publicus  may  have 
first  suggested  the  praetorian  intervention  by  interdicts.  Gradually  the 
action  was  regarded  as  the  point  of  real  importance,  although,  as  the 
granting  of  the  action  depended  on  the  rules  as  to  interdicts,  the  study 
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of  these  rules  preserved  its  importance.  By  the  time  of  Justinian  inter- 
diets  had  become  wholly  obsolete,  and  all  questions  as  to  possession 
were  determined  by  actions  without  recourse  being  had  to  the  prelimi- 
nary step  of  interdicts. 

The  interdict  was  issued  by  the  magisterial  authority  of  the  praetor, 
and  interdicts  always  bore  traces  of  their  origin  in  two  ways.  1.  First 
issued  as  special  edicts  to  meet  special  cases,  they  were  afterwards  issued 
under  standing  regulations  incorporated  in  the  praetorian  edict,  but  they 
were  always,  perhaps,  theoretically  grounded  on  infractions  of  public 
order,  and  the  time  in  which  some  possessory  interdicts  had  to  be  applied 
for  (one  year)  connects  them  with  the  law  of  delicts.  2.  They  were  al], 
directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  possession,  with  keeping  things 
as  they  ought  to  be.  (Tit.  15.  pr.,.  note.) 

They  were  of  three  main  kinds: — (a)  Prohibitory,  (b)  Restitutory, 
and  (c)  Exhibitory.  By  the  first  the  prsetor  ordered  something  not  to 
be  done  which  infringed  the  use  of  something  public,  as  a  road,  or  of 
something  which,  for  the  sake  of  public  order,  he  protected,  as  the  right 
of  possession  of  individuals.  By  the  second  the  pnetor  ordered  things 
to  be  put  into  the  state  they  were  in  before  something  wrong  had  been 
done,  as,  e.g.,  buildings  to  be  demolished,  which  impeded  the  use  of  a 
public  river  or  its  banks ;  or  possession  to  be  given  or  restored  to  the 
right  person.  By  the  third  the  prsetor  ordered  the  thing  or  person,  if 
it  was  a  person  that  formed  the  subject  of  contest,  to  be  produced  by 
the  person  who  had  got  hold  of  it,  so  that  the  claimant  might  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  thing  being  concealed.  (1.) 

Gains  understood  interdicere  as  *  to  prohibit,'  and  says  that  prohibi- 
tory interdicts  alone  ought  strictly  to  be  called  interdicts,  and  interdicts 
of  the  other  kinds  ought  to  be  called  decreia,  Justinian  says,  all  may 
be  called  interdicts,  as  he  considers  interdieei-e  to  mean  to  pronounce 
between  two  parties,  inter  duos,  (Tit.  15.  pr.,  note.) 

If  the  interdict  was  prohibitory,  the  parties  in  the  time  of  Gains 
bound  themselves  by  a  wager,  in  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  losing  party 
in  the  action.  In  the  case  of  interdicts  restitutory  or  exhibitory,  this 
had  become  obsolete;  instead,  an  actio  arbitraria  was  given,  and  the 
judex  issued  his  preliminary  order  against  the  party  concerned,  and,  in 
the  event  of  its  not  being  obeyed,  gave  a  eomhmnaiio  quant i  ea  res 
ernt,  (8,  note.) 

Those  interdicts,  which  distinctly  referred  to  the  possessory  rights 
of  private  persons,  were  given  to  acquire,  to  retain,  or  to  recover  pos- 
session, those  to  retain  possession  being  prohibitory,  and  those  to  ac- 
quire or  to  restore  being  restitutory.  (2.) 

1.  Adipiscendce  possessionis  causa. — The  chief  interdict  under  this 
head  was  that  known  as  quorum  honwum^  given  to  secure  the  possession 
of  an  inheritance  as  a  universitas  to  those  whom  the  prsetor,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  civil  law,  treated  as  having  a  right  to  an  inheritance.  It 
was  given  against  two  classes  of  persons :  (a)  persons  po8.sessing  pro- 
htrede^  i.e.  thinking  themselves  to  be  the  real  heira :   (b)  persons  |k>8- 
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flessing  pro  possessore  (prc^oTies),  i.e.  {>er8on8  merely  possessing  with- 
out any  claim  of  title.  It  was  given  against  both  classes,  even  if  the 
term  of  usucapion  had  run  in  their  favour,  and  also  against  them  if 
they  had  through  their  own  dolus  malus  ceased  to  possess.  (3.) 

This  interdict  was  never  given  except  to  a  person  getting  possession 
for  the  first  time,  so  that  restituas,  the  word  in  the  formula,  must  be 
used  (as  well  as  the  term  restitutory  applied  to  interdicts)  in  a  very 
wide  sense.  (3.) 

Under  this  head  was  also  given  the  interdictum  Salvtanumy  by 
which  an  owner  of  a  rural  estate  got  possession  of  the  goods  of  the 
occupier  (and  probably  even  if  they  had  passed  into  third  hands)  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent.  This  interdict  was  a  step  historically  to  the 
actio  Serviana.  (3.) 

2.  RetinendcB  possessionis  causa. — ^The  two  main  interdicts  under 
this  head  were  those  uti  possidetis  and  utruhi  possidetis^  the  former 
applying  to  immoveables  and  the  latter  to  moveables.  The  object  of 
these  interdicts  was  to  determine  which  of  two  disputants  as  to  owner- 
ship was  entitled  to  the  possession,  and  to  have  this  point  determined 
in  his  favour  was  of  great  advantage  to  a  disputant^  as  he  remained  in 
possession  if  his  adversary  failed  to  show  he  was  the  real  owner.  The 
interdict  uii  possidetis  had  to  be  applied  for  within  a  year  after  the 
possession  had  been  in  any  way  threatened.  Previously  to  Justinian 
the  interdict  utrubi  possidetis  was  given  to  that  disputant  who  himself, 
or  by  any  one  through  whom  he  claimed,  had  been  in  possession  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  year.  Under  Justinian  possession  was 
confirmed  to  the  person  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contestation 
provided  (which  had  always  been  a  condition  as  to  both  interdicts)  that 
he  had  not  obtained  his  possession  as  against  his  adversary  t^',  dam^ 
or  precario,  the  last  term  meaning  by  permission,  and  at  the  will,  of 
the  adversary.  (4.) 

Only  persons  having  cimlis  possessio  or  naturalis  possession  with  the 
animus  of  ownership,  could  obtain  these  interdicts.  Persons  simply  in 
possessiffne,  detaining  the  thing  without  the  arnmus  possidendiy  could 
not  obtain  them,  but  the  person  on  behalf  of  whom  such  persons  were  in 
possessionem  possessed  through  them  :  thus  the  owner  possessed  through 
the  tenant,  or  the  depositor  through  the  depositary,  or  the  lender 
through  the  borrower.  Without  the  animus  there  can  be  no  interdictory 
possession,  but  if  a  person  has  the  animus  he  need  not  always  have  the 
corporeal  detention,  as,  for  example,  if  a  man  uses  in  the  season  an 
alpine  pasture  and  leaves  it  when  the  season  is  over  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  it,  he  still  possesses  it.  (5.) 

3.  JieciperandcB  possessionis  causa, — The  main  interdict  under  this 
head  was  that  unde  vu  Here,  there  having  been  an  illegal  use  of  vio- 
lence, the  wrongdoer  h^  to  restore  possession,  although  the  person  to 
whom  he  restored  it  had  himself  got  it  from  him  t^,  clam^  or  precario. 
In  the  days  of  the  Republic  there  had  been  a  distinction  according  to  the 
kind  of  violence  used.     If  the  violence  had  been  ordinary  (guotidiana)^ 
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the  possession  would  only  be  restored  if  it  had  not  been  obtained  by  the 
applicant  vi,  dam,  or  precario,  and  the  application  must  be  made  within 
a  year.  If  the  violence  had  been  armat<iy  the  possession  was  restored, 
although  obtained  rt,  c/am,  or  precario,  and  there  was  no  limit  as  to  the 
time  for  asking  for  the  interdict.  This  distinction,  however,  had  become 
obsolete  before  the  time  when  the  formula  of  the  interdict  was  shaped 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Digest. 

The  interdict  unde  vi  only  applied  to  inmioveables.  But  by  a  con- 
stitution of  A.D.  389  it  was  provided  that  any  one  who  seized  on  any- 
thing with  violence  should  lose  the  ovniership  if  it  was  his,  or  give  it 
up,  and  also  pay  its  value,  if  it  was  not  This  constitution  applied  to 
moveables  as  well  as  immoveables.  (6.) 

Previously  to  this  constitution,  possession  of  moveables  had  been 
recovered  by  the  interdict  tdrubi,  and  both  this  and  the  interdict  tUi 
possidetis  may  be  looked  on  as  means  of  recovering  as  well  as  of  re- 
taining possession.  But  the  employment  of  the  interdict  unde  vi  had, 
as  compared  with  that  uti  possidetis,  the  following  advantages :  (a)  it 
could  be  used  when  a  third  person  was  in  possession ;  (b)  it  gave  the 
fructus  from  the  time  of  ejectment^  not  that  of  the  commencement  of 
proceedings ;  (c)  it  was  given  although  the  possession  had  been  obtained 
as  against  the  adversary  vi,  c/am,  or  preeario  ;  (d)  it  included  moveables 
on  the  estate.  (6,  note.) 

Simple,  double  Intei'dicts, — ^The  interdicts  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi 
may  be  said  to  be  double,  i.e.  each  party  is  at  once  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant, as  opposed  to  other  interdicts,  where  one  party  claims  and  the 
other  defends.  (7.) 

Two  points  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  actions  remain  to  be 
noticed:*!,  the  checks  on  reckless  litigation;  2,  the  duty  of  the 
judge. 

1.  Chbcks  on  reckless  Litigation. — ^A  summary  is  given  under 
Tit.  16.  pr.  of  the  checks  in  the  time  of  Gains  on  reckless  bringing  or 
defending  actions.  Under  Justinian,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  swear, 
the  plaintiff  de  calumnia,  that  he  was  not  bringing  an  action  vexa- 
tiously  or  without  cause,  the  defendant  that  it  was  from  a  belief  in  the 
justness  of  his  cause  that  he  resisted  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff;  and 
the  advocates  of  both  parties  had  also  to  take  an  oath.  The  plaintiff 
was  liable  to  pay  damages  and  costs.  (Tit.  16.  1.) 

The  defendant  was  restrained  (a)  by  the  action  sometimes  being  in 
duplum  (the  Institutes  add  in  triplvm,  but  no  instances  are  known) 
when  there  was  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  as  in  cases  of 
damni  injurios  and  legacies  left  to  holy  places ;  (b)  by  the  action  being 
ab  initio  for  more  than  the  single  value,  as  in  the  case  of  theft  (1) ; 
(c)  by  infamy,  which  attends  condemnation  in  an  action  tutelw,  mOHdati^ 
or  depositi  if  direct,  and  pro  socio  (which  is  direct  for  both  parties) » 
and  which  attends  not  only  eondemnatio,  but  an  agreement  to  commit 
the  offence,  in  actions  furti,  vi  bono)'um  raptorum,  injuriarum,  and 
de  dolo,  (2.) 
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The  first  step  in  an  action  was  the  voeatto  injus^  the  summons  to  the 
defendant  to  appear  before  the  magistrate.  Children,  however,  cannot 
summon  ascendants,  nor  freedmen  patrons  or  the  children  or  ascendants 
of  patrons,  without  having  first  received  the  permission  of  the  praetor. 
If  they  act  without  this  permission,  thej  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
soiidi.  (3.) 

2.  Thi  OmoB  OF  THi  JuDGS. — The  Institutes  first  lay  down  the 
general  duty  of  the  judge,  which  is  to  judge  according  to  the  law,  the 
constitutions,  and  customary  usage.  (Tit.  17.  pr.)  If  the  judge  gave 
a  sentence  wrong  on  the  face  of  it»  or  fixed  the  condemnation  below 
what  the  prator  had  fixed  it,  the  sentence  was  void  and  no  appeal 
was  necessary.  If  the  judge  was  supposed  to  be  wrong  otherwise,  notice 
of  appeal  had  to  be  given  within  two  days  (or,  if  the  defendant  had  ap- 
peared by  a  procurator,  three  days),  enlarged  by  Justinian  to  ten  days. 
The  Emperor  was  the  final  judge  of  appeal,  but  Hadrian  made  the 
decisions  of  the  Senate  final,  and  Gonstantine  those  of  the  prsetorian 
prsefect. 

iSecondly,  the  Institutes  point  out  what  judgment  ought  to  be  given 
in  certain  actions  : — 

(a)  In  a  noxal  action  the  judge  ought  to  state  the  condemnation  by 
ordering  a  sum  to  be  paid,  or  the  noxa  abandoned.  (1.) 

(b)  In  a  real  acticm,  if  he  determines  against  the  claimant^  he  ought 
to  absolve  the  possessor ;  if  against  the  possessor,  he  ought  to  order  the 
thing  and  its  fruits  to  be  given  up,  and,  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  all  the 
fruits  consumed  had  to  be  accounted  for,  whether  the  possession  was 
bonaflde  or  nuUaJide,  if  the  thing  possessed  was  an  inheritance.  Before 
Hadrian  as  to  inheritance^  and  before  and  after  his  time  as  to  single 
objects,  the  rule  was  that  a  bona  fide  possessor  had  to  account  for  fruits 
after  the  bringing  of  the  action,  the  mala  fide  possessor  for  all.  If  the 
possessor  showed  that  he  cquld  not  give  up  the  possession  at  once,  he 
obtained  a  delay  on  giving  security  to  give  up  within  a  time  allowed 
him.  (2,  and  note.) 

(c)  In  an  action  ad  exhibendum  the  defendant  must  exhibit  the 
thing,  his  title  to  it,  and  everything  derived  from  it,  as  e.g.  the  fruits, 
since  the  bringing  of  the  action ;  nor  will  usucapion  accomplished  sub- 
sequently avail  him.  If  he  states  that  he  cannot  exhibit  at  once,  he 
can  obtain  a  delay  on  giving  security,  but  if  he  neither  exhibits  nor 
gives  security,  he  is  to  be  condemned  in  an  amount  representing  the 
interest  of  the  plaintiff  in  having  the  thing  exhibited  at  once.  (3.) 

(^>  ^9  /)  In  the  actions  familim  ercisewidcBf  communi  dioi- 
ilundo,  and  finium  regundorum,  the  judge  ought,  if  he  gives  to  one 
more  than  to  another,  and  one  thus  receives  more  than  another,  to 
make  this  favoured  person  pay  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  (4,  5,  6.)  In  the 
action  finium  regundontm,  a  person  ought  to  be  condemned  who  has 
destroyed  boundary  marks,  or  opposed,  in  defiance  of  the  judge's  order, 
the  measurement  of  the  land.  (6.) 
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In  all  these  three  actions  anything  adjudged  becomes  at  once  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  adjudged.  (7.) 

Crimes. — ^The  subject  of  public  prosecutions  being  altogether  outside 
the  general  subject  of  the  Institutes,  which  treat  of  private  law  (Tit.  18. 
pr.),  may  be  omitted  here.  A  sketch  of  Roman  criminal  law  is  given  in 
the  last  section  of  the  Introduction* 
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Novatio,  Ix,  395 
Novels,  xxxiv 
Noxa,  465 
NoxaliB  causa,  465 
Nudum  pactum,  828 
Nuncupatio,  172 
NuptioB,  29 ;  justae,  80,  87 


Oaths,  Ixxvii,  480,  498,  499 
Oblation  to  the  Curia,  39 
Obligatio,  Ivi,  lix 

ex  contractu,  Ivi,  327 

ex  delicto,  lix,  899 

naturalis,  323 

quasi  ex  contractu,  lix,  386 

quasi  ex  delicto,  Ix,  423 
Obligation,  definition  of,  Ivi,  819,  820i 

dissolution  of,  Ix 

source  of,  321 
Occupatio,  lli,  94 
Onus  probandi,  225,  361,  478,  480 
OpersB  liberti,  812,  333,  388,  489 
Operarum  locatio,  369 
Orbi,  228 
Orciuus,  260 
Ordinis  beneficium,  857 


Pactum,  Ivi,  823,  367 

adjectum,  328,  367 

legitimum,  323 

nudum,  323 

prffitorium,  828 
Papinian,  xxviii 
Partnership,  372 
Paterfamilias,  26 
Patria  potestas,  xxxviii,  29 

dissolution  of,  47 
Patricians,  49 
Patrimonium  nostrum,  things  in  or  nok 

in,  xlviii,  90 
Patrona,  301 
Patronus,  63,  299 
Paulus,  xxix 
Pauperies,  467 
Peculium,  158,  459 

adventitium,  159 

castrense,  157,  169, 176 

profectitium,  159 

quasi  castrense,  158,  176 
Pensio,  li,  134,  369 
Peregrini,  14, 149,  250,  344.  854.  360> 
Permutatio,  365 
Persecutio,  394 
Persona,  xxxvi,  xliv,  13 

incerta,  115,  239,  240 
Petitio,  394 
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Petitio  herediUtis,  447 
Piotures,  106 
Pignorifi  oapio,  Ixvi 
Pignos,  U,  Ivii,  134, 154,  331 
Plebisoita,  xziv,  9 
Plebs,  iz,  zl,  xvii 
Ploris  petitio,  462 
Poena,  401 
PoUioitatio,  381 
Populas,  ix,  z 
Portio  legitima,  814 
PosseBsio,  1, 136 

oiviUB,  187,  494 

contra  tabolas,  305 

decretalis,  304,  489 

«dictaU8, 304 

lon«^  temporU,  124,  138, 162 

longisBimi  temporis,  146 

natoralis,  137,  494 

pro  herede,  145,  447 

pro  possessore,  145,  447 

eecundom  tabulas,  306 

turn  quern  ex  familia,  307 

tunde  cognaU,  307 

tinde  cognati  manmnissoris,  307 

onde  decern  personoB,  307 

ande  legitimi,  306 

unde  liberi,  306 

unde  liberi  patroni,  etc.,  307 

nnde  vir  et  uxor,  307 

esse  in  possessione,  137.  494 
Possessor,  106,  110 

bona  fide,  142, 162,  601 

mala  fide,  106,  501 
Postliminium,  50,  66,  97,  146,  267 
Postumus,  65,  182,  239,  260 

VelleianuB,  185 

quasi  Velleianus,  185 
Potestas  dominica,  27 

patria,  xxxviii,  29 
Prsedia  rustica,  118 

stipendiaria,  112 

tributaria,  112 

urbana,  119 
Pra^diator,  144 
Praedo,  447 
Prsefectus  urbis,  66 
Praejudicium,  Ixx,  439 
Pnes,  IxT 
Prescriptio,  liii,  Ixx 

longi  temporis,  138,  434 

longissimi  temporis,  146 
Praesides,  Izvii,  Izzv,  67 
Prostare,  Ivi,  320 
Pmsumptiones  juris,  Ixxri 
Praetor,  lix.  11 

peregrinus,  xx,  Ixvii,  11 
Precario,  493 
Pretium,  363 
Privilegium,  xvi 
Pro  herede  gerere,  221 
Procinctus,  165 
Proculians,  zxviii 
Procurator,  162,  470 


Prodigi,  74 

Proof,  burden  of,  226,  361,  478,  480 

Proscriptio,  318 

Provinciale  solum.  138 

Pubertati  proximus,  70,  348,  403 

Pubes,  71,  348 

Publicatio,  376 

Pupil,  contracts  o^  156 


QuASTio,  Ixxvii 

Quarta  Antonina,  44,  211 

Falcidia,  247 

legitima,  213 

Pegasiana,  207 
Quasi-oontract,  lix,  385 

delict,  Ix,  423 

possessio,  116,  123 

traditio,  117,  123 
Querela  inofficiosi  testamenti,  209 
Quiritarian  ownership,  xlix 


Rapina,  409 

Recuperatores,  xxi,  Ixiii,  Ixvii 

Redhibitio,  365 

Begula  Gatoniana,  231,  242 

Relegatio,  48 

Remancipatio,  52 

Replicatio,  Ixx,  486 

Repudium,  39 

Rerum  universitas,  xlvi,  lii,  Iv,  89 

Res,  88 

oommunes,  xlvii,  90 

oorporaJes,  xliv,  116 

dominans,  120 

fungibiles,  328 

incorporales,  iliv,  116 

mancipi,  xlvii 

neo  mancipi,  xlvii 

nuUius,  93 

privataa,  xlviii,  90,  94 

publicse,  xlviii,  90 

religiose,  xlvi,  92 

sacrae,  xlvi,  92 

sanctie,  xlvi,  92 

serviens,  li,  120 
Rescripta,  10 

Responsa  prudentum,  xxii,  xxvii,  11 
Restipulatio,  498 

Restitutio  in  integrum,  Ixxiv,  48,74, 219 
Reus  promittendi,  387 

stipulandi,  337 
Rivers,  91,  99, 100 


Sabiniahb,  xxviii 
Sacramentum,  Ixiii 
Sale,  362 

Salvius  Julianus,  xxvii 
Satisdatio,  471 

judicatum  solvi,  471 

tutorum,  76 
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Seaahore,  91 
Sectio  boDorum,  376 
Semel  heres  semper  heres,  196 
Senate,  z,  xziv,  Ixzv 
SenatusconsuHum,  xziy,  9 

Claudianam,  15,  318 

Hadrianum,  239 

Largianam,  301,  302 

Libonianam,  172 

Macedonianum,  463 

Neronianum,  223 

Orphitianom,  286 

Pegananam,  250,  253 

TertalUanam,  283 

TrebeUianum.  252,  258,  256 

Velleianum,  356 
Separationis  benefioium,  21«> 
Servitudes,  1, 118-136 

personal,  li,  125 

pnedial,  li,  118 

rural,  li,  118 

urban,  li,  119 
Servius,  zi 
Servus  poenee,  49 
Slavery,  14 

Slaves,  acquisition  through,  159,  391, 
459 

institution  of,  190 

stipulations  of,  388 

abandonment  of,  for  delicts,  465 
Societas,  Iviu,  372 

negotiationis  alicujus,  873 

rei  unius,  373  * 

universorum  bonorum,  373 

universorum  quie  ez  qoastu  veninnt, 
373 

vectigalis,  373 
Solidus,  67 
Solutio,  Iz,  391 

imaffinaria,  392 

indebiti,  388 
Specifioatio,  98 
Sponsalia,  36 
Sponsio  Izviii,  440,  498 
Sponsor,  854 
Sportulee,  445,  45^ 
Spurii,  38 
Status,  zzzvii,  14 

statu  liber,  18 
Stipulatio,  Iviii,  332 

Aquiliana,  393 

emptse  et  venditee  hereditatls,  252 

inutiles,  342 

partis  et  pro  parte,  254 
SuDscriptio,  167 
Substitutio  pupillaris,  200 

quasi-puplUaris,  201 

vulgaris,  197 
Succession,  testamentary,  liv,  164 

intestate,  Iv,  264 
Sui  juris,  zl,  54,  216 
Superficies,  li,  185 
Suspecti  crimen,  84 
SyngraphflB,  Iviii,  360 


Testamemti  factio,  zzzviii,  liv,  56, 168 

178,  218,  288 
Testamentum,  liv,  164 

calatis  comitiis,  164 

in  prooinctu,  164 

inofficiosum,  187,  209 

irritum.  176,  205,  207 

militare,  173-177 

non  jure  factum,  205 

nunoupatum,  172 

per  8BS  et  libram,  165 

ruptum,  205 

tripartitum,  167 
Theodosius,  zzz 
Theophilus,  zzzlU 
Theft,  140 
Thesaurus,  111 
Traditio,  lii,  115 
Transcriptio,  360 
Trebatius,  zzvii,  261 
Tribes,  Roman,  z 
Tribonian,  zzzii 
Tribunes,  ziii 
Triplicatio,  486 
Tutela.  zl,  54,  71 

of  freedmen,  63 

of  women,  63 
Tutor  Atilianus,  65 

dativus,  65 

fiduciarius,  64 

legitimus,  59 

testamentarius,  56 
Tutor,  removal  of,  84 
Tutoris  auctoritas,  68 

ezcusationes,  79 

satisdatio,  76 
Twelve  Tables,  ziii-zvil 


Ulpian,  zziz 

Universitas,  92 

Universitas  rerum,  zlvi,  lii,  Iv,  89 

Usucapio,  liii,  186,  405,  484,  491 

libertatis,  129 
Usufruct,  li,  110,  125-131 
Usura,  zvi,  325 
Usurpatio,  146 
Usus,  li,  31, 131 
Uterini,  279,  289 
Utilis  actio,  Izziii,  428 


Vadimonium,  Iziii 

Venditio  bonorum,  817 

Vemae,  15 

Vi  bona  rapta,  409 

Via,  118 

Vindez,  Iziv 

Vindicatio,  bdv,  Izaii 

VindicisB,  Izv 

Vindicta,  17,  25 

Vis,  495 

Vitia  possessionia,  141 
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VIT 

Vitiom  furti,  141 
Yocat.o  in  jus,  Ixiii,  500 
Vulgo  concept!,  88 


WiFK,  position  of,  zlii,  81,  151,  154, 

456 
Witnesses,  exclusion  of,  168, 170 


WOM 

Witnesses,  number  of,  172 

testamentary,  168 
Women,  position  of,  xxxix,  xli,  xlii,  31» 
89,40,68 

adoption  by,  46 

tntela  of,  68 

as  tutors,  60 

wills  of,  169 
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